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Foreword 


‘Our “Canada”? Handbook Series was initiated twenty years 
ago to supplement the field of the Canada Year Book by offering 
to teachers and pupils in the public schools and to Canadian 
citizens generally a brief and attractive record of current economic 
conditions at a price within the reach of all. The Year Book is 
primarily a detailed reference work and is not designed to meet the 
need for a popular publication medium of this kind. 


The growing popularity of the Handbook and the numerous 
special editions and reprints that have been required, by Govern- 
ment Departments and outside sources to meet their special needs, 
attest to the soundness of the original plan and to its value. 


The past two decades have seen expansion of the national 
economy in every direction and, since a considerable proportion of 
space in the Handbook is allocated to illustrations, the editorial 
task of giving a well-balanced presentation in a publication of this 
size and at low cost becomes more difficult each year. Currently 
many thousands of copies are being distributed abroad through 
our Diplomatic and Trade Commissioner services and it is desir- 
able for this reason alone that the Canadian economy should be 
explained fairly completely and that appropriate feature material 


should be included. 


Minister of Trade and Commerce 


-Ortawa, February 1, 1950. 
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Prefatory Note 


Ox IS Handbook has been prepared and edited in the Year 
Book ‘Diviston of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
material that has, in the main, been obtained from the 
different Divisions of the Bureau. In certain special fields 
information has been kindly contributed by other branches 
of the Government Service. 


The Handbook 1s planned to give a balanced picture of 
the general economic and social structure of Canada, the 
weight of emphasts being placed from year to year on those 
aspects that are currently of most tmportance, since there 
1s not space to deal adequately with all. Chapter material 
has been brought up to date as at the time of going to press. 
The leading special article in this edition deals with ‘The 
Political Evolution of Canada’’. 
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Introduction 


Economic Conditions 


at the Close of 1949 


gE ae as 1949 the Canadian 
economy was characterized by high 
production and employment. For the 
year as a whole, the gross national pro- 
duct will probably exceed $16,000,000,000 
and show some increase over 1948 in 
real terms. Unemployment at the end 
of October, although somewhat above 
1948 levels, was less than 3 p.c. of the 
civilian labour force. 


In general, the inflationary pres- 
sures that were reflected in the rising 
prices of 1948 were no longer apparent 
in the latter part of 1949. For the past 
two or three years short-run supply 
conditions have been a major consider- 
ation in any appraisal of the economic 
situation. This is no longer true. Post- 

The Right Honourable C. D. Howe, war shortages, which contributed so 

Minister of Trade and Commerce. much to price increases during the 

period 1946-48, have to a large extent 
disappeared and the influence of deferred demand has abated. Longer-run 
and more normal factors, particularly from the demand side, must now be 
given greater weight in assessing the inherent strengths or weaknesses of the 
Canadian economy. 

At the end of the year domestic demand seems firm. Personal incomes 
have continued to increase throughout the year. Government expenditure 
is rising. Any tendency for capital investment to decline because of the 
need for greater selectivity in business expansion seems likely to be offset 
by projected expansion in the oil and iron-mining industries and in housing. 


The most obvious soft spot in demand lies in foreign trade. Here, 
improvement in the European domestic supply, combined with the dollar 
difficulties of the Sterling Area, raises serious problems for Canada’s exports, 
particularly of agricultural produce. It is impossible to judge the extent 
of the setback this may give to the Canadian economy. Looking beyond 
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the immediate future, however, this unfavourable influence will be offset 
to some extent at least by the increasing industrialization of Canada and by 
the continuing growth of population which assures a greater domestic market. 


Foreign Trade.—Canadian exports are now running at a lower figure 
than in 1948, and for the year as a whole, a small decline in volume is expected. 


In 1949, Canada’s current account surplus with all countries will be consider- 


ably less than the $453,000,000 surplus of 1948, largely because of the 
substantial increase in imports from the United States. 


Merchandise exports to the United States were §(ac 00 Oe and 
exports of non-monetary gold $126,000,000 for the first eleven months of 1949 
compared with $1,353,000,000 and $107,000,000, respectively, for the first 
eleven months of 1948. At the same timé, merchandise imports from the — 
United States increased markedly from $1,646,000,000 in the first eleven 
months of 1948 to $1,801,000,000 in the first eleven months of 1949. The 
unfavourable balance with the United States is even greater when invisible 
items such as interest and dividends, and tourist expenditure are taken into 
account. Merchandise exports to the United Kingdom were $655,000,000 in 


the first eleven months of 1949 compared with $638,000,000 in the first — 


eleven months of 1948 while imports were $287,000,000 in the first eleven 
months of 1949 compared with $275,000,000 in the first eleven months of 1948. 


There was no decline in Canada’s holdings of gold and United States 
dollars since the unfavourable balance of trade with the United States was 
more than offset by favourable balances with the United Kingdom and other 
overseas countries. These latter favourable balances provided Canada — 
with United States dollars, except for the part financed by the $120,000,000 
borrowed by the United Kingdom from Canada under the terms of the 
United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act of 1946. Canada’s holdings of 
gold and United States dollars rose from $998,000,000-at the end of 1948 to 
$1,117,000,000 at the end of 1949. Nevertheless as long as overseas currencies 
are not freely convertible into United States dollars, Canada is faced with © 
the very real problem of redressing this lack of balance in her trade with the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 


It is too early to assess the effects of devaluation of the pound sterling 
and other currencies on the direction and extent of world trade and particu- 
larly on Canadian exports. Despite the devaluation of the Canadian dollar 
by approximately 10 p.c., sterling devaluation has raised the price of Canadian 
agricultural produce abroad and has created additional obstacles for this 
large and vulnerable part of our export trade. At time of writing, the full 
extent of the United Kingdom food contracts for 1950 is not known but it 
seems clear that some reduction in both prices and quantities will take place. 
Canadian non-agricultural exports to overseas countries declined during 1949 
because of the dollar difficulties of these countries, and the competitive 
position of Canadian merchandise was further weakened by devaluation, 
except as regards the United States. Fortunately the domestic market has 
absorbed much of this production and the general strength of Canadian and 
United States demand continues in some meaure to offset the decline in 
overseas markets. 


At the close of 1949 imports remain high because of high levels of employ- 
ment and income and the needs of capital expansion. Exports, on the other 
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One of the 120 powerful steam engines built in Montreal for service in India. In the 
background is a streamlined diesel-electric locomotive, a complete line of which is 
being manufactured for use on Canadian and foreign railways. 


hand, suffer both from the shortage of dollars overseas and more normal 
conditions of supply in world markets. Moreover, despite some favourable 
factors such as the widespread endorsement of gradual tariff reductions and 
removal of trade barriers, multilateral trading with free convertibility of 
currencies seems still to be some distance in the future. Consequently the 
bilateral aspects of Canadian trade continue to be of great importance. 
The problem of Canadian trade is therefore twofold: first, to maintain the - 
volume of exports relative to imports and second, to correct the direction 
of trade so that both the favourable balance with the United Kingdom and 
the unfavourable balance with the United States will tend to diminish. 


Capital Expansion.—Early expectation of a record level of private 
capital formation in 1949 now seems to have been fully justified. The value 
of new building and engineering construction rose substantially and business 
purchases of new machinery and equipment were also at higher levels. For 
the year as a whole it appears that investment expenditures on plant, equip- 
ment, and housing will be more than 10 p.c. higher than for 1948. 


A substantial part of the increased construction activity in 1949 was 
the result of the record house-building program. More than 95,000 new 
units were completed during the year, including the net increase from 
conversions. In 1948, 81,000 units were completed. Employment in 
building and general engineering construction increased by about 11 p.c. 
over 1948. The monthly average of construction costs has been a little 
higher than in 1948 although building material prices have been declining 
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Cedar logs on the haulway of a British Columbia sawmill. 


slightly since early 1949. By the end of the year it appeared as if the peak 
in construction costs had been reached. 


There was a general increase in the supply of Canadian manufactured 
machinery and equipment and factory shipments were somewhat higher than 
in the first nine months of 1948. Imports of all types of machinery were up 
about 15 p.c. Sales of farm machinery were much higher than in 1948. 
The value of farm machinery shipments by Canadian manufacturers was 
about 30 p.c. higher than in 1948 and imports were almost 50 p.c. higher than 
the year before. 


Net addition to inventories, another form of business investment, fell off 
sharply during the year, as industry and consumer pipelines were filled. 
Business inventories (excluding farm inventories) increased by about 
$200,000,000 in 1949 in contrast with the increase of $700,000,000 in 1948. 


Income and Expenditure.—Personal income during 1949 was again 
higher than in any previous year. Salaries and wages increased although at 
a slower rate than in the period 1946-48. Net income of farmers and 
other unincorporated business did not appear likely to reach the 1948 peak 
of $2,900,000,000 since total returns from the 1949 crop are expected to be 
lower than in 1948. 
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Spraying potatoes on a New Brunswick farm. 


The impact of the higher level of personal income in 1949 was accentuated 
by the sharp reduction in personal income-tax rates and increased exemptions. 
The total reduction in tax payments was estimated at $282,000,000 over 
the year. At the same time, the distribution of 1943 and 1944 compulsory 
savings in the spring of 1949 released approximately $222,000,000 for personal 
use. In addition, the Wheat Board distributed equalization and adjustment 

payments to farmers amounting to $205,000,000. 


For the first time since the end of the War, the increase in income is 
not set against a background of sharply rising retail prices. Food prices 
during 1949 were only slightly higher than the year before and clothing 
prices advanced only 5 p.c. as compared with 21 p.c. in 1948. The repeal 
of the wartime excise taxes in the 1949 budget and the reduction of the 
25 p.c. luxury tax to 10 p.c. may also result in lower prices. Rents and 
the prices of various services rose in 1949. At the same time, employment 
in the service industries was increasing and services began to absorb a larger 
proportion of personal expenditure. During this year the total value of 
retail sales advanced more rapidly than retail prices, in contrast to 1948 
when the increase in sales lagged behind. 
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Personal expenditure in 1949 was higher than in any previous year in both 
value and real terms. Since 1946 personal expenditure has accounted for 
over 90 p.c. of income after taxes, in contrast with the war years when expendi- 
ture dropped to below 80 p.c. The greatest contrast in expenditure is in 
‘automobiles and gasoline, furniture and household appliances. Expendi- 
ture on these goods and on clothing and household textiles, which were in 
short supply during the War, rose rapidly in 1947 and 1948 and, although 
the value of purchases has been more than maintained in 1949, the rate of 
increase has slackened. Although personal expenditure in 1949 still reflected 
the effects of deferred demand in some lines, it is not likely that this factor — 
will have any appreciable influence in 1950. The volume and variety of 
consumer goods on the market at the close of 1949 indicates that more 
normal conditions will prevail. 


Production and Employment.—The employed labour force was 
5,053,000 in October, 1949, an increase of 195,000 over November, 1948. 
This increase was almost entirely in non-agricultural employment. The vol- 
ume of production in manufacturing, mining and power was slightly higher 
than in 1948, as indicated by a rise of almost 1-5 p.c. in the index of industrial 
production, while the volume of agricultural production declined by perhaps 
as much as 10 p.c. in spite of increased acreage. 

The physical output of manufacturing establishments was slightly 
greater for the first eleven months of 1949 than for the comparable period of 
1948, and about 93 p.c. above the 1935-39 level. Shortages still persist in 
a few lines, notably motor vehicles and some construction materials but, in 
general, full production since the end of the War has produced a much 
better balance between supply and demand at current prices. 

In mining the most significant development was the expansion of Alberta’s 
oil production and the proving of large oil reserves for future development. 
Apart from the impetus given to the economy by the capital investment 
in this industry, rapidly increasing production has reduced imports of oil 
from the United States, and reduced our need for United States dollars. 
Conservative estimates place Alberta’s known oil reserves at approximately 
1,000,000,000 bbl. At the present time, actual production is perhaps not 
more than half this current capacity since the prairie market absorbs only 
about 60,000 bbl. a day and pipelines to other markets have not been 
completed. 


Development of the extensive iron-ore deposits near the Quebec-Labrador 
Boundary is soon to begin. This program has important implications for 
Canadian industrial growth, particularly because of the gradual depletion 
of the Mesabi deposits in the United States. In addition, it supplies an 
immediate stimulus in the way of capital investment. 


The wheat crop is estimated at 367,000,000 bu. or 26,000,000 bu. less 
than the 1948 crop. The harvest of coarse grains was considerably lower; 
the production of oats dropped by 12 p.c., barley by 22 p.c. and rye by 60 p.c. 
from 1948. Inspected slaughterings of cattle and calves were not quite as 
high this year as last and hog slaughterings declined 13 p.c. The production 
of milk and butter in 1949 was relatively unchanged from last year. 


The favourable employment situation during 1949 is indicative of the 
tempo of economic activity. The labour force increased in 1949 and although 
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there was some increase in unemployment, the employed labour force was 
larger than the year before. The October survey shows a total civilian 
labour force of 5,200,000 with unemployment of less than 3 p.c. The 
average weekly wage in eight leading industries was $43.78 on Nov. 1, 1949, 
compared with $42.15 at the same time in 1948. 

During the first ten months of 1949, Canadians received a total of 
$6,327,000,000 in salaries, wages and supplementary income compared with 
$5,867,000,000 in the same period of 1948, an increase of 7-8 p.c. The Cana- 
dian industrial scene was comparatively free of labour disputes. The only 
strike of consequence in Canada was in the asbestos mines during the winter 
and spring of 1949, 


Prices.—The price level during 1949 remained fairly stable. While 
prices were still high, they were gradually coming into adjustment and the 
inflationary situation of the post-war years abated. The cost-of-living index 
was 159-6 on Jan. 1 and 161-5 on Dec. 1, while the general wholesale — 
price index showed a slight decline. The main reason for this opposite 
tendency was that sensitive wholesale prices had reached their peak earlier 
and had begun to decline at the beginning of the year, while retails prices, 
previously restrained by regulation, continued to rise slowly. The services 
such as rents, street-car fares and hospital fees were coming into line with 

the general price level in 1949. Toward the end of 1948, rent control 
had been removed from all dwellings becoming vacant, and in November, 
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1949, rental regulations were further modified by permitting increases of 
18 and 22 p.c. on unheated and heated accommodation, respectively, subject 
to existing leases. 


Wholesale prices declined during the year for fishery products, furs, 
live stock, cotton fabrics, lumber, wood-pulp, scrap iron, copper, lead and 
zinc. Many of these items are dependent on trading conditions in inter- 
national markets so that the price decline can be attributed to world rather 
than domestic demand. 


Farm prices of agricultural products wavered during the year, without 
any noticeable upward or downward trend. Retail prices for food, however, 
showed a slight advance although declines for some items were noticeable 
at the end of the year. Building and construction material prices declined 
somewhat in the latter half of the year. 


Finance.—Attention in recent years has been focused on the use of the 
Government Budget as a balance-wheel of the economy, to take up the slack 
in employment during times of falling national income through increased 
public investment, and to act as a deterrent to inflation in times of boom by 
taxing away surplus spending power. 


Since a high level of consumption, income, employment and production 
was maintained in 1949, public investment, which is the corner-stone of 
counter-cyclical budgeting, has not been called upon to play its compensatory 
role. The 1949 Budget indicated that the policy of the Federal Government 
was to defer its construction program except where defence or other essential 
requirements have intervened. At the provincial and municipal levels, 
current information with regard to both revenue and expenditure is lacking, 
but the forecast of intentions at the beginning of 1949 indicated that municipal 
capital investment would show a moderate increase over 1948, and that 
provincial capital investment would remain at 1948 levels. The outlook 
for increased public investment in 1950 centres mainly around developments 
which are taking place in connection with national defence, the construction 
of the Trans-Canada Highway, and government plans to assist with the 
servicing of land for housing and the promotion of housing projects. 


The total expenditure of the Federal Government for the first nine 
months of the year ending Mar. 31, 1950, was $1,537,000,000, about 
$191,000,000 or 14 p.c. over the corresponding period of the previous fiscal 
year. Increased defence spending accounted for $77,000,000 of this increase, 
and payments to Newfoundland under the accession agreement, higher 
family allowances and old age pensions, and the effects of generally higher ° 
price levels of all government operations explain most of the balance. 


Federal revenues in the first nine months of the fiscal year 1949-50 
were down noticeably to $1,836,000,000 as compared with $1,956,000,000 
in the previous fiscal period. This represents a decline of approximately 
6 p.c. and is the result of substantial reductions in the personal income tax 
rate, and the abolition of indirect taxes on manv articles and services. The 
surplus of $300,000,000 for the first nine months will not be maintained 
since expenditures become very much heavier towards the close of the fiscal 
year. 


Although the net Federal Government debt was reduced in 1948-49 
by the large surplus of $596,000,000, a reduction on this scale will not take 


place during 1949-50 since the estimated surplus is only $90,000,000. In 
addition, the Federal Government assumed $72,000,000 of the sterling debt 
of Newfoundland during 1949-50. ; 


Money Supply.—The average money supply of Canada for the first 
nine months of 1949 was approximately 5 p.c. above that for the same period 
of 1948. Relative to the value of goods and services produced, the means 
of payment in Canada has shown a definite decline since 1946. 


Bond Prices and Interest Rates.—Government of Canada bond prices 
remained steady in the early months of 1949 but began to move upward 
in July. Between July and December the price of the longest term Victory 
Loan bonds (maturing in 1966) increased from an average of 101-12 to an 
average of 102-65 with the yield declining from 2-89 p.c. to 2-73 p.c. 


Chartered Bank Loans and Investments.—Average chartered-bank holdings 
of federal, provincial and municipal government securities during the first ten 
months of 1949 increased by approximately 8 p.c. over the same period of 
1948. At the same time, the volume of commercial loans as indicated by 
month-end averages increased by 11 p.c. to $2,350,000,000 as at Oct. 31, 
1949. These increases are slightly over-stated due to the inclusion of New- 
foundland in the 1949 figures. Government securities and commercial 
loans as proportions of the total assets of chartered banks held steady at 
the 1948 ratios of approximately 43 and 25 p.c., respectively. 


A helicopter, chartered by the Government Topographical Survey, picks up surveyors at 
a remote triangulation station in that district on the Quebec-Labrador Boundary 
where the rich iron-ore deposits have been discovered. 


The Political Evolution 
of Canada 


{Gre discovery of Newfoundland and the eastern coast 
of North America is generally credited to John Cabot’s voyage of 1497. 
There is reason to believe, however, that the Grand Banks fishing grounds 
and the mainland were known long before John Cabot’s day. Ships from 
ports of western England and Brittany are known to have been engaged in 
the Icelandic and northern fisheries for many decades before 1497, and as early 
as 1000 A.D. daring Scandinavian and Icelandic sailors are said to have 
settled somewhere in Nova Scotia. Nevertheless, the recorded history of 
Canada begins with the Cabot voyages. 


On his first voyage in 1497, Cabot, a Venetian domiciled in England, 
sailed from Bristol under Letters Patent granted by King Henry VII. He 
landed either on Cape Breton Island or on the coast of Newfoundland, 
raised the Royal Standard and took possession in the name of the King of 
England. He explored the southern coast of Newfoundland from Cape 
Ray to Cape Race, naming the Trinity Group of Islands (now St. Pierre, 
Miquelon and adjacent islands) en route. 


During his second voyage, a year later, Cabot followed the mainland 
southward from about the latitude of Baffin Island, discovered Hudson 
Strait, sailed down the coast of Labrador, past Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 
and the New England States as far as Chesapeake Bay. 


The coast of North America from Greenland to Florida had in fact been 
thoroughly explored by the time Jacques Cartier made his first voyage in 
1534. Cabot, Corte Real, Verrazano (who gave to the southern part of the 
mainland its first name of New France), and others prepared the way, each 
in turn adding to the fund of knowledge about the new continent. Cartier 
was the first navigator to penetrate inland and explore the unknown regions 
that make up the vast territory drained by the St. Lawrence and its tribu- 
taries. Cartier made three voyages, the first in 1534, the second a year later, 
and the final voyage in 1541, and it was on the basis of his explorations that’ 
France was able to lay claim to large areas in the interior of North America. 
(See Maps 1 and 2 of insert facing p. 24.) Cartier’s first voyage was 
limited to an exploration of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and neighbouring 
islands, as well as the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. On his return to 
France, he reported to the French Court that this new country had great 
possibilities. He did not bring back the expected spices, gold or silk, but 
he related stories of fertile lands, dense forests and seas teaming with fish. 


On his second voyage, made in 1535, Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence 
River, explored its shores, passed.the mouth of the Saguenay and eventually 
reached the Indian village of Hochelaga on the Island of Montreal. After 
spending the winter on a site near what is now Quebec City, Cartier returned 
to France in 1536. Five years later he made his final voyage. He had hoped 
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to explore the headwaters of the Ottawa River.but ended by following 
practically the same course as that of 1535. 


Cartier’s voyages were little more than a memory when Samuel de Cham- 
plain carried out his explorations of North America in the early years of the 
seventeenth century. Accompanied by Sieur de Monts, he established a settle- 
ment, named Port Royal, on the Annapolis Basin in 1605. This was the first 
permanent settlement within what is now known as Canada; in fact, at that 
time St. Augustine on the Florida coast was the nearest European settlement. 


It was 1608 before a permanent settlement was established on the St. 
Lawrence. In that year Champlain founded Quebec, but during the first 
winter the settlement was almost destroyed by disease. 


Three Rivers was founded in 1634 by Sieur de Laviolette and Montreal 
in 1642 by Sieur de Maisonneuve on behalf of the Company of One Hundred 
Associates. These, like other settlements in Canada, faced a hard struggle 
for many years. 


Meanwhile, the English were pursuing their explorations to the north. 
In 1610-11 Hudson penetrated into Hudson Bay and explored south as far 
as James Bay. Alsoin the reign of James I of England, Sir William Alexander, 
a Scot, endeavoured to establish a colony in Acadia. Very little resulted 
from his efforts near Port Royal in 1623 and on Cape Breton Island, but 
this was the first English attempt at colonization on the continent of North 
America. In 1670 the Hudson’s Bay Company was granted a charter by 
King Charles II. The Company was given control of all lands whose waters 
emptied into Hudson Bay. This gave rise later on to much dispute with the 
French whose explorers had worked northward from the St. Lawrence Basin. 


A review of European interests in North America at the opening of the 
eighteenth century shows that New France was then at the zenith of her 
territorial expansion. Her claims embraced practically the whole of the 
St. Lawrence and Mississippi Basins. Only the Atlantic coastal area, which 
constituted New England, the Central, and the Southern English colonies, 
together with Newfoundland and Rupert’s Land, were claimed by the English. 
The New England, the Central, and the Southern English colonies were 
bounded on the northwest by the Iroquois lands along the Ohio, on the 
south by Florida, and were undefined towards the west. The French claimed 
_ the territory east of the Mississippi to the Alleghany Mountains but the “ 
Royal Charters granted to the English colonists had vaguely extended their 
territory from ‘‘sea to sea’’ and therefore brought the English into vital 
conflict with the French in this‘disputed area. It was, however, the alliance 
between the Iroquois and the English, much more than the charter stipula- 
tions, that was instrumental in deciding the issue in favour of the English. 

In the north, Rupert’s Land (Hudson’s Bay Company domain since 
1670) bordered Hudson Bay and Strait, with boundaries that were not 
specifically defined. The French now disputed with the English a large 
area of the Hudson Bay Watershed. . Newfoundland was English by right 
of discovery and had been occupied by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in the name 
of Queen Elizabeth in 1583; since 1621 it had been English by colonization, 
but France disputed these claims until 1713. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, which ended the War of 1702-13 (generally 
known as the Spanish Succession or Queen Anne’s War) between France 
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and Britain, * France surrendered her interests in Newfoundland and gave up her 
rights to Acadia (which between 1654 and 1667 had been English territory) to 
Britain: the Island of Cape Breton, however, remained French.t She also relin- 
quished any claims she might have had to the Hudson Bay Watershed. The 
British succeeded, at Utrecht, in getting an acknowledgment of their sovereignty 
over the Iroquois from the French, thus greatly strengthening their former 
claims, based on their charter rights, westward from the Alleghany Mountains. 

The next great readjustment in the boundaries of North America was 
made at the end of the Seven Years’ War by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, 
following Wolfe’s victory at Quebec and the capture of Montreal by ~ 
Amherst. France now definitely withdrew from the mainland of North 
America. She ceded to Spain all the territory in the Mississippi basin west 
of the Mississippi River, and to Britain all French territory east of the Missis- 
sippi except. New Orleans, which went by secret treaty to Spain. Spain 
ceded Florida to Britain and the latter country restored certain conquests 
to Spain. British territory, therefore, now included: the Hudson Bay 
Watershed, the entire St. Lawrence basin including the Great Lakes, the 
Mississippi basin east of the Mississippi River, the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico Coasts from Labrador to the Mississippi Delta, and Newfoundland 
(to which Labrador was transferred). 


Even before Feb. 10, 1763, when the Treaty of Paris was signed, the 
British authorities had pledged the continuance of seigneurialism in Canada. 
By the Treaty, the additional liberty of the Roman Catholic religion was 
confirmed to the French inhabitants. The form of government was defi- 
nitely decided by the Proclamation of Oct. 7, 1763, when civil govern- 
ment was instituted under a Governor to be assisted by a Council composed 
of British officials and eight persons to be chosen by the Governor from the 
French Canadian inhabitants. 

The English colonists along the Atlantic had at last succeeded in dislodging 
the French from their position athwart the westward: avenue of expansion 
recognized by their charters. The colonists had aided in the conquest of 
Canada but whatever hopes they entertained that the St. Lawrence Valley 
would be a free field for their expansion northward were doomed to disap- 
pointment, especially after the American War of Independence, 1775-1781. 


By the Quebec Act of 1774, the coast of Labrador was restored to the 
then ‘‘Province’’ of Quebec and the boundaries of this ‘‘Province’’ were 
defined as extending north to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory, south 
to the borders of the English colonies (the Ohio) and west to the Mississippift 
—to the further disappointment of the Atlantic Coast colonists who, even 
after the Treaty of Paris, had looked upon the area lying south of the Great 
Lakes and between the fork of the Ohio and the Mississippi as a legitimate 


* The early colonies were ‘‘English’’, not ‘‘British’’. They became British after the union of 
Scotland with England in 1707. 

+ Cape Breton fell to the British in 1745 after a short siege, but was returned to the 
French by. the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The British finally gained possession of the 
fortress of Louisbourg and Cape Breton in 1758. 

{ The western boundary of the ‘‘Province’’ of Quebec was defined very vaguely in the 
Quebec Act and nearly a century later, when the exact boundary of Ontario was being 
defined, following the creation of the Province of Manitoba, gave rise to much dispute between 


. the Dominion and Ontario. The main point of dispute was whether the western boundary 


should have followed the true north line from the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers to Hudson’s Bay territory, as shown by the dotted line on Map 3 facing p. 24, or the 
east bank of the Mississippi River, as shown on the same map. The former boundary was 
awarded by the Dominion to Manitoba in 1881 (see p. 24), but finally reverted to Ontario 
by award of the Privy Council in 1884, ratified by Imperial Act of Parliament in 1889. 
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extension of their own territory. (See Map 3 of insert facing p. 24.) But 
when, following the Treaty of Versailles in 1783, the United States of America 
was internationally recognized, the boundaries of the former English colonies 
along the Atlantic Coast were extended by the Treaty to include all this 


_ territory between the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers. 


The mainland boundary between Canada and the new United States, 
from east to west, as set forth in the Treaty, was: the St. Croix River to 
its source, thence due north to the Highlands, thence along the watershed, 
which divides the rivers that flow into the Atlantic from those that flow 
into the St. Lawrence, to the head of the Connecticut River; thence down 
that river to the 45th parallel of N. Latitude; due west along this line until 
t strikes the St. Lawrence; through Lakes Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron, 
and across Superior northwest of the Isles Royale and Phelipeaux to Long 
Lake; thence through the connecting water-communication to Lake of 
the Woods; and from the northwest point thereof to the Mississippi River. 
This boundary was based in part upon boundaries of Nova Scotia and 
Quebec as previously defined, but, in spite of the fact that the best had 
been done under conditions existing at the time to define the boundary 
clearly, future disputes were inevitable, since the negotiators did not agree 
upon, nor attach to the Treaty, an official map. : 
Subsequent definitions of the eastern part of the boundary were made by 
several separately appointed commissions. The controversy was prolonged 
and at times bitter. In 1831, the King of the Netherlands, under Article V 


of the Treaty of Ghent (1814) which marked the close of the War of 1812, 


was appealed to as a disinterested outsider for an award. He recommended 
a “line of convenience” between the British and the United States claims 
which agreed fairly closely with the boundary of to-day. Still the Maine 
Boundary question remained unsettled until 1842 when the Ashburton 
Treaty was signed at Washington. Map 4, facing p. 24, shows the approxi- 
mate position of the Maine Boundary as finally adjusted. 

Nova Scotia in 1783 encompassed all that part of the mainland east of 
Chaleur Bay and the State of Maine, and included Cape Breton Island but 
not Prince Edward Island (St. John’s Island, as it was then named) which 
had been separated politically from Nova Scotia since 1769. 

In 1784, New Brunswick was established as a separate colony, the division 
from Nova Scotia being made from the Cumberland arm of the Bay of Fundy — 
across the Chignecto Isthmus to Baie Verte, and Cape Breton Island was 
separated politically from Nova Scotia. The division of the ‘Province’ of 
Quebec was next considered advisable from a standpoint of local government, 
since the conclusion of peace with the United States in 1783 had brought a 
great influx of ‘‘loyalists’’ to the territory between Lakes Erie, Ontario and 
Huron. The Constitutional Act of 1791 authorized this division. An 
Imperial Order in Council of the same year established the two districts 
of Upper Canada and Lower Canada, the boundary running from Lake St. 
Francis northward to the Ottawa River, which was followed to Lake Timis- 
kaming, thence due north to the Hudson’s Bay.* However, the Canadas 


* The Order in Council, in reference to this line north of Lake Timiskaming, stated: 
“and from the head of the said lake (Timiskaming) by a line drawn due north until it strikes 
the boundary line of Hudson’s Bay” [italics for emphasis only]. Later this sentence was inter- 
preted to mean the shore of Hudson Bay (dotted extension on Map 4), but the late James White 
indicates in his article on the Ontario-Manitoba Boundary, Canada and Its Provinces (Vol. 
VIII, pp. 893-4), that this interpretation was a misconception and that the original intention 
OES the line should proceed due north to the boundary of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 

€rritory. 
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were again united j in 1840, to remain one until Confederation. The bound- — 
aries as understood in 1791 are shown on Map 4. 


Developments between 1791 and Confederation were concerned mainly 
with the exploration of the west coast of North America and the extension 
of Canada northwards and westwards. These are dealt with under the 
appropriate headings below. One interesting historical adjustment that. 
came about in 1809 is the reannexation to Newfoundland of the Labrador 
Coast which had passed to and from the Island and Quebec Province in 
1763 and 1774 but now permanently remained with Newfoundland. (See 
Map 6, facing p. 24.) 

Exploration of the West Coast of North America.—In 1728 
Bering, a Danish explorer in the service of Russia, explored the northeast 
coast of Asia and the Bering Strait. In 1741 Bering and Chirikoff continued 
their explorations to the Alaska Coast and named Mount St. Elias. These 
voyages gave Russia title to the Alaskan shore as far south as latitude 55°N.— 
a title held until the sale of Alaska to the United States in 1867. 


Captain James Cook took the initial step in British explorations of the 
northwest coast of North America by charting the coast between latitudes 
45° and 65° N. in 1778. He made a landing and established himself at 
Nootka Sound. In 1790 his achievements became the basis of Britain’s 
title to the northwest coast of America south of Alaska. The Nootka 
Convention of the same year (1790) put an end to all Spanish claims of 
supremacy on the Pacific Coast of what is now Canada. In 1792 Captain 
Vancouver carried on the work of Cook by more carefully exploring the 
Pacific Coast north of the 39th latitude and particularly the waters between 
the mainland and Vancouver Island, proving that the latter was indeed an 
island, ; 

Alexander I| of Russia issued a ukase in 1821 granting rights of ‘“commerce, 
whaling and fishery, and of all other industry’? on the North American 
Coast between Bering Strait and latitude 51°N. to Russian subjects exclu- 
sively and prohibiting foreigners from approaching the coast within 100 
miles. Protests were lodged by both Great Britain and the United States 
and the right of Russia to forbid navigation within 100 miles of the coast 
was stoutly denied, but, whereas the United States denied in toto the Russian 
claim south of latitude 55°N. and even felt that she, herself, had some claim 
to the coast as high as 61° by virtue of the Treaty of Florida Blanca, 1819 
(whereby Spain ceded to the United States all her rights and claims north 
of latitude 42°N.), Great Britain, by right of priority of discovery and the 
forts established by the North West Company and the Hudson's Bay 
Company, claimed the coast to approximately 58°N. latitude. Moreover, 
south of the Columbia, the ‘‘Oregon Country’’ was about that very time a 
matter of dispute between Great Britain and the United States. Great 
Britain refused to accept latitude 49°N. as her southern boundary with that 
country. 


Negotiations with Russia were carried on separately by the United States 
and Great Britain and, finally, treaties were signed by these countries in 
1824 and 1825. The treaty between Russia and Great Britain (1825) 
defined the line of demarcation between Russian and British territory as 
commencing from the southernmost part of Prince of Wales Island eastward 
to the Portland Canal and up the Canal to the 56th parallel of north latitude, 
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thence along the summits of the mountains paralleling the coast as far as. 
141°W. longitude, and along that meridian to the Arctic Ocean. The southern 
boundary between British territory and the United States remained in dispute 
until 1846, when the 49th parallel of north latitude was followed to the coast, 
but the whole of Vancouver Island went to Great Britain. Vancouver 
Island was made a colony in 1849. In 1858 the mainland extending north. 
from the International Boundary to the Skeena and Finlay Rivers and east 
to the Rockies passed from the Hudson’s Bay Company to the Crown as a 
separate colony. (See Map 6, facing p. 24.) 

Meanwhile, in 1866, the union of the colony of Vancouver Island with 
British Columbia took place and the northern boundary of British Columbia 
was extended to the 60th parallel of latitude. 


Extension Northwards and Westwards of the Eastern Settle- 
ments.—In the intervening years between 1792 and Confederation, there was 
a continued and steady westward and northward extension of the boundaries 
of British North America. In 1821 the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
aggressive North West Company (the latter Company had explored and 
exploited the Pacific and Arctic watersheds) joined resources under the name 
of the older Company. Their leases now extended from Rupert’s Land to 
Russian America and the Pacific Coast. 

The Selkirk Grant.—In the heart of the continent, Lord Selkirk had 
been granted 116,000 square miles of territory, by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1811. The area comprised the Red River Valley, one of the most fertile 
districts in North America, and the purpose of the grant was for settlement. 
After many trials and in the face of much opposition, the settlement finally 
prospered but not until after the founder’s death. When, in 1818, the 
International Boundary to the Rockies was the subject of a convention 
between the United States* and Great Britain, the southern part of the Selkirk 
Grant was aborbed into the Dakotas and Minnesota. Nevertheless, it was 
the fact of this established settlement and the vested interests of the settlers 
that played a large part in safeguarding the ideal of a British transcontinental 
dominion. The establishment of the central part of the settlement as the 
Province of Manitoba—a part of the Dominion within the British connection 
—was finally arranged but this did not take place until 1870, after the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had surrendered to the Crown all territorial rights in the 
Northwest (1869), 


The Growth of Canada after Confederation.—Confederation in 
1867 brought about immediate union among the four Provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. (See Map 5, facing p. 24.) 

Representatives from Newfoundland were present at the conference 
held at Quebec in 1864, when the constitutional foundations of the new nation 
were laid though Newfoundland did not, at that time, enter the union. The 
door for her later entry was, however, left open. 

In 1870, Manitoba, which had just been organized as a province (see 
above) entered Confederation and was followed by British Columbia in 
1871 and Prince Edward Island in 1873. Map 6, facing p. 24, shows the 


* In 1803 the United States had purchased the Louisiana Territory from France which in 
turn had secured it from Spain by secret treaty in 1800. 
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Dominion of Canada at this time (1873), the northern boundaries of Ontario 
and Quebec being those generally understood at Confederation, although 
later the Province of Ontario made good its claim to the northward as far 
as James Bay and, in 1898, the northern boundary of Quebec was determined 
as the East Main River-Labrador line shown on Map 8. British rights to 
the Arctic Islands were handed over to the Dominion of Canada in 1880. 


The western boundary of Manitoba was extended to the 100th meridian 
of longitude by Dominion Act of 1877. Between 1873 and 1889 much con- 
fusion existed between the boundaries of Ontario and Manitoba (see footnote 
at p. 21 for the origin of this dispute). In 1878, the Ontario Boundary question 
was referred to arbitration. The award of the arbiters set the northern 
boundary as the Albany and English Rivers and extended the western 
boundary to the longitude of the northwest angle of the Lake of the Woods. 


A change of government in the Dominion prevented the passage of 
legislation implementing the decision. In 1881, however, the boundary of 
Manitoba was set by Dominion Act to about the 53rd parallel of latitude on 
the north, and to the extension of the ‘‘Due North Line’ from the confluence 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers on the east, which was the western 
boundary of Ontario according to the contention of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. The Ontario-Manitoba boundary question was finally decided in 
1884 by the Imperial Privy Council, which confirmed the arbitration award 
of 1878. The eastern boundary of Manitoba therefore was now definitely fixed 
and fell along the extension of the due north line from the source of the 
Mississippi (not the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi). An Imperial 
Act of Parliament, passed in 1889, confirmed this decision. 


The Northwest Territories were now becoming politically organized. 
In 1876 the Provisional District of Keewatin was carved out north of Manitoba 
to the Arctic Ocean with the west coast of Hudson Bay as its eastern boundary. 
In 1882 the Districts of Saskatchewan, Assiniboia, Alberta and Athabaska 
were created. All these boundary decisions.,are shown in Map 7. 


Between 1895 and 1897 what remained of the unorganized Northwest 
Territories was subdivided into the Administrative Districts of Mackenzie, 
Ungava and Franklin, and the District of Keewatin was enlarged to take in 
that portion of the Northwest Territories due north of Ontario. These 
Districts were not politically independent but were subordinate parts of 
the Northwest Territories. Yukon, where an important gold-mining industry 
was rapidly growing, was created a District by Order in Council in 1895. 
Yukon District became a Territory in 1898. See Map 8. 


The Establishment of the Alaska-British Columbia- Yukon Boundaries.— 
Russia sold her American possessions to the United States in 1867, after 
which an effort was made by Great Britain to have a joint survey made 
of the boundary demarcating the line between Alaska, British Columbia and 
Yukon. A survey to the 141st meridian of west longitude was carried out 
under the Boundary Survey Conventions of 1892 and 1895, prior to a boundary 
settlement, by two commissioners, one representing Great Britain and one 
representing the United States. The demarcation of the 141st meridian 
was provided for in 1897, but the actual boundary had still to be officially 
agreed upon. In the meantime, the discovery of gold in the valley of the 
Klondike River in 1896 had emphasized the importance of the Chilkoot and 
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White Passes, at the head of the Lynn Canal, as gateways to Upper Yukon. 
Miners in tens of thousands were entering the gold fields and, since Canada 
claimed the territory at the head of the Lynn Canal while United States 
revenue officers ruled that their regulations forbade the landing of British 
vessels anywhere on the shores of that inlet, much friction ensued. By 
agreement, Dyea and Skagway were made sub-ports of entry but the import- 
ance of finally defining the boundary, especially in this area, was recognized. 
In 1898 and 1899 outstanding differences were referred to a Joint High 
Commission, but the Commission separated without settling the points at 
issue. Later, in October, 1899, a provisional boundary was fixed at the sum- 
mits of the Chilkoot and White Passes and the Chilkat River at its junction 
with the Klehini River. Under the Alaska Boundary Convention (1903) 
reference of points in dispute was again made to a tribunal of ‘‘six impartial 
jurists of repute’, three to be appointed by the British Government and 
three by the United States Government. The most acute differences of 
opinion centred in the area at the head of the Lynn Canal and in the Portland 
Canal section. The final award of 1903 was a compromise of the positions — 
taken by the two Governments. In the important Lynn Canal area, the 
United States secured an adjustment of the provisional line. The final line 
crossed the Chilkat River about twenty miles further upstream from the 
Klehini River. In the Portland Canal section the final line was drawn down 
the centre of the Canal but at its mouth Wales and Pearce Islands went to 
Great Britain and Sitklan and Kannaughunut Islands to the United States. 


The year 1905 marked the rise of Alberta and Saskatchewan to provincial 
status, embracing the former Districts of Athabaska, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Assiniboia from the Northwest Territories. In 1912 the boundaries of — 
Manitoba and Ontario were extended to their present positions and Quebec 
absorbed the remainder of Ungava. In 1927, the boundary between the 
Dominion of Canada and Labrador was finally settled by the Imperial Privy 
Council. It had formerly been maintained by Canada that Labrador was 
confined to a narrow strip along the Atlantic Coast, but Newfoundland, to 
which the area had been re-transferred from Quebec by the Labrador Act of 
1809, claimed a much larger area. Certainly in 1809 Labrador included 
Anticosti, and some other smaller islands in the St. Lawrence, as well as the 
north shore of the Gulf west from Belle Isle Strait to the St. John River 
which enters the St. Lawrence opposite to the western tip of Anticosti Island. 
The Labrador Act of 1825, however, had re-annexed Anticosti, the Magdalen 
Islands and the north shore, from the St. John River to Anse Sablon, near 
the Strait of Belle Isle, to Lower Canada. The Privy Council now ruled 
that Labrador extended inland to the Atlantic Ocean-Hudson Bay and Strait 
watershed and the boundaries defined were those shown on Map 10. 


In July, 1948, the people of Newfoundland, by majority vote in a 
national referendum, decided to enter the Canadian Confederation, and the 
Island, together with Coast of Labrador, whose boundaries had been definitely 
fixed by the Privy Council decision of 1927 as taking in the Atlantic watershed 
from Cape Chidley at the north to latitude 52°, became the tenth province 
of Canada on Mar. 31, 1949, thus fulfilling, after 82 years, the dream of the 
Fathers of Confederation when they met at Quebec in 1864. 
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The Bow River Valley, Alta., representative of the massive snow-crowned mountains, 
beautiful valleys with their sparkling lakes and rivers, and primeval forests of the 
great Cordilleran region bordering Canada's western coast. 


Canada —The Country 
* Physical Features — 


e. comprises the whole northern part of the 
North American Continent with its islands, except the United States territory 
of Alaska. Extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the United 
States Boundary to the North Pole, it has an area of 3,845,144 square miles, — 
which may be compared with an area of 3,608,787 square miles for the 
United States and Alaska. The Canada-United States Boundary is 3,986-8 
miles long and that between Canada and Alaska 1,539-8 miles. 


The fresh-water area of the country is unusually large, constituting 
over 6 p.c. of the total: its character and disposition—for there are liter- 
ally thousands of lakes, large and small, that provide storage basins for the 
regulation and control of stream flow—account for Canada’s favourable 
place among nations in water-power resources. The Great Lakes, with the 
St. Lawrence River, form the most important system of waterways on the 
continent and one of the world’s notable fresh-water transportation routes, | 
providing ship transportation from the sea into the very heart of the con- 
tinent. From the Strait of Belle Isle at the northern entrance to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the sailing distance to the head of Lake Superior is 2,338 
miles. The Great Lakes, through which the International Boundary passes, 

have a combined area of 95,170 square miles, and in addition to these there 
are twelve large lakes over 1,000 square miles in area and countless smaller 
lakes scattered all over that portion of Canada lying within the Canadian 
Shield: in an area of 6,094 square miles, accurately mapped, just south and 
east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. 


The physical features of Canada fall naturally into six divisions. The 
Appalachian Region, including that part of the country lying south and east 
of the St. Lawrence River—the Maritimes (including the Island of New- 
foundland) and part of Quebec—is for the most part mountainous or hilly. 
The Appalachian Mountains of the eastern United States, continuing up 
through southeastern Quebec, reach heights up to 4,160 feet. To the east 
the elevations are lower. It is a beautiful country of diversified character, 
heavily wooded in sections and with areas of good farm lands. 


The valley of the St. Lawrence River and the peninsula of Ontario 
formed by the Great Lakes, a region about 35,000 square miles in extent, is rich 
in resources of forests, minerals, water powers and agriculture. Its moderate 
climate, fertile soil and excellent transportation facilities have combined to 
make this region an area of great economic importance. Within this area 
is the greatest concentration of population and industry in the country. 

That vast area lying west and north of the St. Lawrence Lowlands, 
including the remainder of Quebec and Ontario and running westward to 
Lake Winnipeg and northward across Saskatchewan and the Northwest 
Territories to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, is known as the Canadian 
Shield. It is over 2,000,000 square miles in extent and is an area of low, 
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hummocky hills and ridges separated by depressions occupied by lakes or 
muskegs. Lakes of all sizes and shapes and containing numerous islands 
dot practically the entire area, and the rivers are often mere successions of 
lake expansions connected by stretches in which rapids and waterfalls are 
numerous. This area, Canada’s great storehouse of mineral wealth, is rich 
in forest, fur and water-power resources. 


To the west of the Canadian Shield lie the Interior Plains, part of the 
great plains regions in the interior of the continent stretching from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. This is Canada’s great wheat-producing 
area. To the west again and running parallel to the Pacific coast is the 
Cordilleran Mountain System, the predominant orographical feature of 
Canada. Throughout Canada this mountain system, which extends up 
from the south and continues on into Alaska, has a width of 400 miles and 
covers 530,000 square miles in area. Many of the summits reach 10,000 feet 
and occasional peaks 13,000 feet above sea-level. It is an area of unsurpassed 
grandeur, rich in mineral and forest resources. To the south are many 
broad fertile valleys well suited to the growing of fruit and the production 
of other agricultural products. 

The sixth division includes the islands of the Arctic lying north of the 
Canadian Shield and a low-lying area on the west side of Hudson Bay. 

Thus Canada, in its vast extent, contains a great diversity of physical 
features and almost limitless natural resources which as yet are, for the most 
part, in the early stages of development. 


Rolling farmlands and tree-clad hills near La Malbaie, Que. 


* The Climate 


The climate of Canada is dominated by the general movement of the 
atmosphere from west and northwest. During the winter season cold, dry 
air from the polar regions moves eastward and southward across the prairies 
and Eastern Canada to the Atlantic. Usually these cold airmasses are 
considerably modified by the time they reach the Great Lakes and Eastern 
Provinces.. In winter, air moving northward from the Gulf of Mexico exerts 
considerable effect on the climate of southeastern Canada, while in summer 
air from the same source furnishes rainfall to the prairies. Airmasses from 
over the north Pacific Ocean enter British Columbia but lose much of their 
water-content while passing eastward over the mountains. As this air moves 
eastward, it produces mild to hot weather according to season. 


Vancouver Island and ha coast of the mainland of British Columbia 


-enjoy the mildest winters to be found anywhere in Canada, while summers are 


long and moderately warm. Although only a small portion of the winter 
precipitation is in the form of snow, autumn and winter constitute the wet 
season in this area. In contrast to the western slopes of the Coast Range, 
the southern interior valleys of British Columbia receive only light precipita- 
tion. Both summer and winter temperatures in the interior are more extreme 
than those experienced along the coast. 
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The severity of the winters varies greatly in the Prairie Provinces from 
year to year, depending upon the source-region and path of the dominant 
airmasses. In some winters outbreaks of cold air from the Arctic may pass 
quickly to the southeast and be replaced by much milder air from the west 
or southwest, while in other winters a cold spell may last for several weeks 
with only slight relief. The ‘chinook’ is one of the most striking features 
of the winter weather of the region. This spectacular phenomenon of sudden 
change from bitter cold to comparative warmth is most pronounced in southern 
Alberta. Daytime temperatures during the summer months are quite 
high, exceeding 100°F. on occasions during heat waves. However, the 
nights are generally quite cool throughout the summer. Only a limited 
portion of the southern prairies has an average frost-free period of 100 days 
or more. Although the rainfall over the prairies is relatively light, fortunately 
most of it occurs during the months May to August when it is required by 
the growing crops. 

Winters are cold throughout northwestern Ontario and summers are 
moderately warm. However, even in summer, radiation from the rocky 
hills and ridges on clear nights presents a danger of frost. The length of the 
period continuously free from frost varies considerably with the topography 
but in general the region is not eminently suitable for agriculture. During 
winters with few mild spells, a considerable depth of snow accumulates. 

The Lower Lakes region is traversed alternately by warm and cold 
airmasses. These alternations occur on the average about every three 
days with precipitation occurring at the margins of the moving airmasses. 
In southern Ontario precipitation is distributed fairly evenly throughout 
the year. Even in the winter rain falls in most months. Summers are 
warm but oppressively hot days with high relative humidity are infrequent. 

Southwestern Quebec enjoys a climate quite similar to that of southern 
Ontario except that the moderating influence of the Great Lakes is absent. 
The winters are colder, the summers are slightly warmer, and the frost-free 
season is shorter. Farther down the St. Lawrence River both summer and 
winter temperatures are lower than in the upper St. Lawrence valley. North- 
ward from the St. Lawrence River winter temperatures become quite severe. 
During winter cold waves, minimum temperatures occasionally fall to 
— 50°F. or lower in the Laurentian Hills and in far northern Quebec. Precip- 
itation is ample throughout the whole region. 

The climate of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
is continental rather than maritime. Summers are warm with maximum 
temperatures rising to 90° or 95°F. at times. Snowfall is heaviest in northern 
New Brunswick. In Nova Scotia the heaviest precipitation occurs along the 
Atlantic Coast and is usually part rain even in winter. In Nova Scotia the 
maximum incidence of fogs is from June to August. 

In the interior of Newfoundland the winters are cold, the temperature 
falling at times to —20° or —25°F.; along the coast winters are more moder- 
ate. Spring is late, summers are short and fogs are frequent. 

- The summers of the Yukon and Mackenzie Territories are characterized 
by considerably higher temperatures than those experienced in Baffin Island 
and in the eastern Arctic. Winter temperatures are bitterly cold throughout 
the entire region. At Snag in Yukon Territory an extreme minimum 
temperature of —81°F. has been recorded. Both rainfall and snowfall are 
light throughout all Northern Canada. 
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* National and Provincial Parks 


Federal and Provincial Governments have each set aside extensive areas 
of scenic beauty for the use of the people in perpetuity. These areas have 
been preserved in their natural state, the wildlife and other resources safe- 
guarded, and they have been made accessible by highways and provided 
with accommodation and other facilities for the visitor. In addition to the 
rich attractions within their borders, the National and Provincial Parks serve 
as gateways to new and wonderful sections of wilderness beyond. 


National Parks 


The National Parks are maintained in a manner designed to ensure that 
their benefits may be passed on to succeeding generations. The wilderness 
character and stimulating freshness of the great park areas are being retained, 
as far as possible, consistent with their functions as national playgrounds. 
Nearly 1,750,000 persons visited the parks in 1949, approximately 23 p.c. 
of whom came from the United States and countries abroad. Thus these areas 
rank high among Canada’s major tourist attractions. Here Canadians meet, 
not as visitors from one province to another, but as joint owners of a great 
national estate. Here also they mingle with fellow vacationists from other 
lands in an atmosphere that is friendly and tranquil. 


The National Parks Service of the Department of Mines and Resources 
administers the National Parks. The system comprises 26 separate units 
with a total area of more than 29,000 square miles. The National Parks 
Service is responsible for proper development and maintenance. By pro- 
gressive stages the areas and their outstanding attractions have been made 
more easily accessible, facilities for recreation and accommodation have been 
expanded, wildlife is being scientifically managed, and broad measures taken 
for the effective protection of the flora, fauna and natural features. Modern 
conservation methods are applied in the parks by highly trained personnel, 
and constant vigilance is maintained in order to safeguard this priceless heri- 
tage for the use and enjoyment of present and future generations. 


The National Parks Service is also entrusted with the restoration and 
marking of places of national historic importance and the commemoration of 
services rendered by distinguished Canadians. In addition to nine National 
Historic Parks which form part of the National Parks system, about 390 
National Historic Sites in various parts of Canada have been marked or 
restored. There is a growing public interest in these historic places. 


Following is a list of the National Parks and a brief description of each: 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND— 

Coastal strip 25 miles long on the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Recreational area; fine bathing beaches. Accessible by highway. Hotel and 
bungalow cabin accommodation within and adjacent to park. Equipped camp- 
grounds. Established 1937; area, 7 square miles. 


NOVA SCOTIA— 
Care Breton HIGHLANDS. Rugged Atlantic coast line with mountain 
background. Fine seascapes from park highway. Recreational opportunities. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation within park area. Hotel and 


boarding-house accommodation adjacent to park. Equipped camp-grounds. 
Established 1936; area, 390 square miles. 


_Fortress or Lovuisrourc. National Historic Park with museum near 
Louisburg. Ruins of walled city erected by the French 1720-40. Interesting 
excavations. Established 1941: area, 340 acres. 
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Port Royau. National Historic Park at Lower Granville. Restoration 
of ‘‘Habitation’’ or first fort built in 1605 by Champlain, DeMonts, and 
Poutrincourt. Established 1941; area, 17 acres. 


Fort ANNE. National Historic Park with museum at Annapolis Royal. 
Well-preserved earthworks. Established 1917; area, 31 acres. 


NEW BRUNSWICK— 


Fort Breaustsour. National Historic Park with museum near Sackville. 
Site of early French fort. Established 1926; area, 81 acres. 


Funpy. Delightful recreational area under development on the Bay of 
Fundy between the cities of Saint John and Moncton. Forested region, wild- 
life sanctuary, rugged terrain. Equipped camp-grounds, heated salt-water 
swimming pool. Established 1948; area, approximately 80 square miles. 


QUEBEC— 


Fort CuHameiy. National Historic Park with museum at Chambly. 
First built by the French, 1665. Established 1941; area, 2-5 acres. 
Fort Lennox. National Historic Park on Ile-aux-Noix in Richelieu 


River, near St. Johns. Built by the French in 1759, Established 1941; area, 
210 acres. 


ONTARIO— 


St. LAWRENCE Istanps. Mainland area and 13 islands among the 
‘Thousand Islands”. Recreational and camping area. Mainland accessible 
by highway; islands reached by boat from nearby mainland points. Estab- 
lished 1914; area, 189-4 acres. 


Waskesiu Beach, Prince Albert National Park, Sask. 


— Pornt Peter. Recreational area on Lake Erie. Remarkable beaches, 
southern flora. Resting place for migratory birds. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation in park area and vicinity. Equipped 
camp-grounds. Established 1918; area, 6-04 square miles. 

GrorGciAN Bay Istanps. Recreational and camping areas. Accessible 
by boat from nearby mainland points. Equipped camp-grounds and annual 
youth camps on Beausoleil Island. Unique pillars on Flowerpot Island. 
Established 1929; area, 5-4 square miles. 

Fort Maupen. National Historic Park with museums at Amherstburg. 
Site of defence post built 1797-99. Established 1941; area, 5 acres. 

Fort WELLINGTON. National Historic Park with museum at Prescott. 
Defence post built 1812-13. Established 1941; area, 8-5 acres. 


MANITOBA— 


Ripinc Mountain. Playground and wildlife sanctuary on summit of 
Manitoba escarpment. Fine lakes, summer. playground and recreational 
area. Accessible by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. 
Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1929; area, 1,148 square miles. 

Fort Prince or Wares. National Historic Park at Churchill on the 
shores of Hudson Bay. Ruins of Fort built 1733-71. Established 1941; area, 
50 acres. 


SASKATCHEWAN— 


Prince ALBERT. Forested region dotted with lakes and interlaced with 
streams. Summer playground and recreational area. Accessible by highway. 


Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. 
Established 1927; area, 1,496 square miles. 
ALBERTA— 


Banrr. Magnificent scenic playground in the Rocky Mountains. Con- 
tains noted resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Mineral hot springs; summer and 
winter sports. Accessible by -rail, highway and air. Hotel and bungalow 
-eabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1885; area, 
2,564 square miles. 

Jasper. Mountain playground and noted wildlife sanctuary. Contains | 
majestic peaks, ice-fields, beautiful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. Mineral 
hot springs, summer and winter sports. Accessible by rail, highway and air. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. 
Established 1907; area, 4,200 square miles. 

WatTeRTON Lakes. Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier International 
Peace Park. Mountain playground with colourful peaks and charming lakes. 
Accessible by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped 
camp-grounds. Established 1895; area, 204 square miles. 

Ek Istanp. Fenced preserve near Edmonton containing a large herd 
of buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popular recreational area; bungalow cabin 
accommodation and equipped camp-grounds. Accessible by highway. 
Established 1913; area, 75 square miles. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA— 


Youo. On west slopes of Rockies. Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, 
colourful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse Valleys. Accessible by rail and 
highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. Established 1886; area, 507 square miles. 

Kootenay. Encloses Vermilion-Sinclair section of the Banff-Windermere 
Highway in Rockies. Broad valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot springs. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. 
Established 1920; area, 543 square miles. 

GLACIER. Superb alpine region in Selkirk Mountains. Towering peaks, 
glaciers and forests. Accessible by railway only. Climbing, skiing, camping. 
Established 1886; area, 521 square miles. 

Mount Revetstokre. Rolling mountain-top plateau on west slope of 
Selkirk Mountains. Colourful alpine meadows. Accessible by rail and high- 
way. Summer accommodation in park. All-year accommodation in nearby 
town of Revelstoke. Equipped camp-grounds. Championship ski runs and 
skijump. Established 1914; area, 100 square miles. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES AND ALBERTA— 
Woop Burrato. Immense region of forests and open plains between 
Athabaska and Great Slave Lakes. Home of largest remaining herd of bison 


on the continent. Other wildlife species abundant. Established 1922; area, 
17,300 square miles. 
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Sunwapta Falls, Jasper National Park, Alta. 


Provincial Parks 


Six of the ten provinces of Canada have established Provincial Parks. 
While in many cases they are undeveloped areas set aside in their natural 
state, some of the larger parks, especially in British Columbia, Quebec and 
Ontario, are highly developed and well served with hotels and other tourist 
accommodation and have organized recreational facilities. The total areas 
of provincial park Jand in the different provinces are as follows: British 
Columbia, 14,071 square miles; Quebec, 10,653 square miles; Ontario, 5,210 
square miles; Saskatchewan, 1,685 square miles; Newfoundland, 42 square 
miles; and Alberta 13 square miles. The most important, in point of size 
(all over 1,000 square miles in area), are:— 


BRITISH COLUMBIA— ONTARIO— QUEBEC— 
Tweedsmuir Algonquin Laurentides 
Wells Grey Quetico Mont-Laurier Senneterre 
Hamber Road Fish and Game Reserve 
Chibougamau Fish and Game 
SASKATCHEWAN— Reserve 
Lac La Ronge Trembling Mountain 


Detailed information regarding Provincial Parks may be obtained from 
the respective Provincial Governments. 
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aA. 


The People 


* Population 


lh 1604, 79 whites and an unknown number of aborigines 
inhabited the area now known as Canada. The manner of growth to a total 
population of 13,549,000 in 1949 appears to have been decidedly cyclical, 
the peaks of growth coinciding with important points in history—the 


' American Revolution, the Irish famine, the building of the railways, and the 


opening of the West. The two periods of maximum absolute increases in 
modern times were in the periods 1841 to 1861 and 1901 to 1911. 


When the first census was taken in 1666, 62 years after the first settlers 
had been left at Ile Ste. Croix, there were 3,215 inhabitants, exclusive of 
aborigines. At the end of the seventeenth century the white population was 
approximately 17,000 and the actual increase was fairly constant for the 
next 70 years. In the decade of the American Revolution the number 
increased from 105,000 in 1771 to 150,000 in 1781. The coming of the 
United Empire Loyalists and their settlement in the Eastern Townships and 
along the upper St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario and the Niagara Peninsula in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, opened up new areas and Canada 
began the nineteenth century with a white population of 362,000. The 
million mark was passed in 1831 and the period of the Irish famine brought 
the total to 2,300,000. When the first Dominion census was taken in 1871 
Canada had a total population of 3,689,257. Since that date there has been 
a continuous measure of population growth by means of the decennial censuses 
and, beginning with 1906, of the quinquennial censuses of the Prairie 
Provinces. 


But it was within the first decade of the present century that the most 
spectacular expansion of the population of Canada took place. The out- 
standing feature was, of course, the opening of the West to settlement. 
The unorganized southern stretch of the Northwest Territories, ceded to 
the Dominion by the Hudson’s Bay Company soon after Confederation, had — 
been traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway between 1875 and 1885. 
But, though the western population had roughly doubled in each of the 
decades ended 1881, 1891 and 1901, it was only with the discovery of the 
wheat-growing potentialities of the prairies and the launching of a large- 
scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement became a 
factor of first importance. In the period 1901-11 immigration exceeded’ 
1,800,000 and, though at least a third of these were lost to Canada, it formed 
the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population registered in 
that period and which was larger than the relative growth of any other 
modern country during the same period. The movement was continued in the 
first three years of the second decade after which a recession set in. 


After the First World War immigration never again reached anything 
like its former levels and during the depression vears of the 1930’s it was still 
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further restricted by Government regulations as well as by economic necessity. 
The population increase in the period 1921-31 amounted to 18-1 p.c. and 
in the decade 1931-41 to 10-9 p.c. Between 1931 and 1941 and even to some 
extent in the previous ten years, the trend of movement of population was 
from the Prairie Provinces to Ontario and to British Columbia, the percentage 
increase for British Columbia in these two decades being higher than for 
any other province. Annual estimates since 1941 show the increase for 
Canada as a whole to be roughly 100,000 to 300,000 a year. 


The drift to the cities and towns in Canada has been strikingly apparent 
since shortly after the middle of the nineteenth century, a trend characteristic 
of virtually all western nations. The movement has been brought about 
largely by the expansion of manufacturing and. service industries and by 
improved transportation and communication facilities. In 1871, 19-6 p.c. 
of the population dwelt in urban centres, in 1901 the proportion had risen 
to 37-5 p.c. and to 49-5 p.c.in 1921. In 1941 it was 54-3 p.c. The attraction 
of industry for labour during and after the Seca World War has accentuated 
the trend in more recent years. 


The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized 
since early colonial times by a preponderance of males, although recently 
this condition has been greatly modified, especially after the rigid control 
of immigration following the First World War. From 1871 to 1941, for 
Canada as a whole, the proportion of males never dropped below 51 p.c. 
of the total population, whereas for Western Canada it varied between 53 p.c. 
and 59 p.c., the excess of males being more marked in the newer sections of | 
the country. The 1941 Census showed more females in urban centres than 
males; of every 1,000 urban dwellers 508 were females. 


In recent years a more pronounced general ageing of the population has 
become evident owing to the coincident cessation of immigration and a 
lower birth rate. In 1921 some 18-3 p.c. of the total population was from 
40 to 59 years of age; the proportion grew to 20-1 p.c. in 1931 and to 21-0 
p.c. in 1941. Persons 60 years or over represented 7-5 p.c. of the total 
population in 1921, 8-4 p.c. in 1931 and 10-2 p.c. im 1941. 


The Canadian population is made up of diverse races moulding themselves 
into a nation that takes its pattern from the land of their adoption. At 
the time of Confederation the largest individual British racial group was Irish, 
the Irish and Scottish together outnumbering the English by almost two to 
one. After 1881 the English predominated with Scottish in second place. 
At the time of the 1941 Census the numerical strength of the principal racial 
stocks was in the following order: French, English, Scottish, Irish, German, 
Ukrainian, Scandinavian, Netherland, Jewish and Polish. 


In Canada, English and French are the official languages. The 1941 
Census revealed 1,474,009 people speaking both, while 7,735,486 spoke 
‘English only and 2,181,746 spoke French only. 


Population Statistics 


The following tables analyse, as at the 1941 Census, the Canadian 
population from various angles. In the space available in this publication, 
the subject of population can be dealt with only very summarily. The 1941 
Census does not reflect current conditions in post-war Canada and the 
official estimates of the population for 1942-49 are given at p. 43. 
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Yonge Street, Tor- 

onto. The subway 
“now under con- 
struction is de- 
signed fo relieve 
the traffic on this 
thoroughfare. 


- Population of Canada, Census Years 1891-1941 with Density, 1941 


_ Note.—The figures for certain censuses are not altogether comparable but the qualifi- 
cations are for the most part technical and are given in detail in the Census reports. 


Province Population Land /|Persons 
or Area in | per Sq. 

_ Terri- Sa. Mile 

tory 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 Miles 1941 
P.E.I...| 109,078} 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95 ,047 2,184) 43-52 
N.S.....}. 450,396} 459,574) 492,338; 523,837| 512,846] 577,962 20,743) 27-86 
N.B.....]| 321,263} 331,120} 351,889] 387,876} 408,219] 457,401 27,473) 16-65 
Que...../1,488,53511,648, 898/2,005, 776/2, 360, 510|2, 874, 662/3, 331,882] 523,860 6°36 
Ont...../2,114,321|2,182,947/2,527,29212,933,662/3,431,683/3,787,655| 363,282] 10-43 
Man.... 152,506] 255,211) 461,394) 610,118) 700,139] 729,744) 219,723 3:32 
Sask.... Bato 91,279} 492,432) 757,510) 921,785} 895,992] 237,975 3°77 
PA tas os Susie 73,022| 374,295) 588,454! 731,605; 796,169) 248,800 3-20 
BiG xs: 98,173} 178,657| 392,480} 524,582] 694,263] 817,861) 359,279 2°28 
Yukon. . ar 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 205,346 0-02 
INS Wisk. 98,967 20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028)1,253,438 0-01 


Canada.| 4,833,239| 5,371,315] 7,206,643) 8,787,9491|10,376,786) 11,506,655] 3,462,103 3-32 


4 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy, who were recorded separately. 
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Rural Farm, Rural Non-Farm and Urban Population, by Provinces, 


1931 and 194] 


Province or 
Territory 


1931 1941 
Rural Rural 
Urban |— ——__——| Urban 
Farm Non-Farm Farm Non-Farm 

54,963 12,690 20,385 50,732 19,975 24, 340 
173,965 107,227 231,654 141,182 169,240 267 , 540 
178,494 100,785 128,940 163,067 150,911 143,423 
743,598 317,458 11,813,606 823,791 398,407 | 2,109,684 
785,550 550,141 |2,095,992 694,684 754,338 | 2,338,633 
254,302 129, 868 315,969 248 , 684 159,187 321,873 
561,407 69 ,473 290,905 513,279 87,567 295,146 
370, 899 82,198 278,508 380,693 108,890 | — 306,586 
100, 244 199,280 394,739 100, 810 273,657 443,394 
74 2,796 1,360 42 3,075 1,797 

— 9,316 — 12,028 — 
3,223,496 | 1,581,232 | 5,572,058 | 3,116,964 | 2,137,275 6,252,416 


Urban Centres having over 30,000 Inhabitants, 1931 and 194] 


Notre.—Populations for 1931 are those residing in the incorporated areas as of 1941. 


Urban: Centre 
and Province 


Montreal, Que....... 
Greater Montreal... 
OT ONO OMe ane 
Greater Toronto.... 
Wancouver,.B.C...s).:. 
Greater Vancouver. . 
Winnipeg, Man...... 
Greater Winnipeg... 
bamitlton: Ont... os. « 
Greater Hamilton... 
Ottaway Onte cusses 
Greater Ottawa..... 
Quebec Que. on. ccaen 
Greater Quebec..... 
WiTacsor. Ont. s woo 
Greater Windsor.... 
Edmonton, Alta...... 
Calgary caltasso. ce. 
eondon ss Omltse oases 
Greater London..... 


1931 1941 
818,577 903 , 007 
10235 158: )}19 1395924 
631,207 667,457 
810,467 900,491 
246 , 593 ZL SISIOS 
308 , 340 351,491 
218,785 221,960 
284,295 290,540 
155,547 166, 337 
163,710 176,110 
126,872 154,951 
175,988 215,022 
130,594 150,757 
AD Ae 200,814 
98,179 105,311 
110,385 12 AA? 
79), 197 93,817 
83,761 88,904 
71,148 78,264 
Soe 86,740 


Urban Centre 
and Province 


Je kedbbieh.c INES Sa ee 

Greater Halifax..... 
Verdin, -Oue: nines 
Regina, Sask......4% 
saint John NBs. 

Greater Saint John.. 
VictonmambGrremeec 

Greater Victoria.... 
Saskatoon, Sasl<..... ; 
Three Rivers, Que... 
Sherbrooke, Que..... 
Kitchener, Ont...... 
EDU Ouest eee 
Sud bitrysO nite cor 
Branttord,.Ontenes 
Outremont, Que..... 
Fort William, Ont... 
St. Catharines, Ont.. 
Kingston; Ont ssaineree, 


1931 1941 
SDT 70,488 
74,161 91,829 
60,745 67,349 
53,209 58,245 
47,514 51,741 
58, 717 65,784 
39,082 44,068 
sac Usverabs} 
43,291 43,027 
35,450 42,007 
29,933 35,965 
30,793 35:, 657 
29 , 433 32,947 
18,518 32,203 
30,107 31,948 
28,641 30,751 
26,277 30,585 
24,753 30,275 
23,439 ° 30,126 


Distribution of Population by Sex and Age Groups, Census Years 


1921-4] 
1921 1931 1941 
Age Group SSS 
: Males Females Males Females Males Females 

Under 10"vearst.. =. : 1,062,053} 1,044,190) 1,115,679} 1,091,485] 1,062,995! 1,034,679 
LO =AOeV Cars ack We tac 864,517 850,350] 1,068,180} 1,045,462] 1,121,516] 1,099,396 
2a) Oi tec se en a i oe 698,593 699 ,050 873,698 823,768] 1,006,296 993,120 
3 (a3 Oe as vet bitin ls, opeets, 685,537 599 ,674 727,216 670,083 828,044 775,356 
EQ TOS 4 SSG A a nef 523,53) 438,780 669 , 276 562 ,034 681,119 630,572 
SO 5 Oe eee wets, Sas acscatn 343 , 266 298,974 466 , 492 389,214 591,100 507 , 496 
GO SOO ial ey Mee Rc a DAT OZ 194,262 277,607 248,124 381,074 333,801 
HOVOTONCIpsaene isnt tice: NA A WES 173,682 Wi O15, 228,392 231,699 

INOteeaVen 7. nieis trees ese 11,588 9,074 Pde fe 1,060 —— “SS 
All Ages........| 4,529,643) 4,258,306) 5,374,541) 5,002,245] 5,900,536) 5,606,119 
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Virginiatown in the 
Timiskaming  dis- 
trict of Northern 
Ontario. As the 
mining, pulp and 
paper and water- 
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prosper in Can- 

_ada’s vast hinter- 
land, modern and 
attractive com- 
munities frequent- 
ly grow up around 
‘them. 


# 


Leading Origins, by Provinces, 1941 


British a a é 
Province Isles French |German pe ee aioe Jewish | Polish | Indian 
Races 
inks = ln 78,714 14,799 P72 9) 152 494 25 1 258 
INE Senne. 445,178 66,260} 15,038 WIA 2.353) 223,834) (2,285) =2% 2061.27 003 
INGB eae 276,758) 163,934) 1,394 D2 O20 AAO So 1228 233 1,939 
Oller ss. 452 ,887|2,695,032| 8,880) 8,006) 4,840} 2,645] 66,277} 10,036] 11,863 
Ont 5 3. 2,729,830} 373,990}167,102) 48,158) 27,225] 73,001] 69,875] 54,893] 30,336 
Man 360,560 52,996} 41,479) 89,762] 32,620) 39,204) 18,879) 36,550) 15,473 
Sask ee. 397,905 50,530/130,258] 79,777) 68,806} 35,894) 4,149} 27,902) 13,384 
JAN ee area 399 ,432 42,979) 77,721) 71,868} 63,494] 20,429) 4,164) 26,845) 12,565 
BE Cat ets 571, 336 21,876} 22,407] 7,563) 41,560) 12,737) 3,350) 8,744] 24,875 
Canadal..| 5,715,904! 3,483,038] 464,682] 305,929|244,6032 212,863! 170,241| 167,485) 118,316 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Icelandic, 100,718 Norwegian and 85,396 Swedish. 


2 Includes 37,439 Danish, 21,050 


Birthplaces of the Population, Census Years 1901-41 


Year | Canadian Born 
No. psc; 
1901....14,671,815] 86-98 
1911....|5,619,682| 77-98 
ODA OL SSeeee4| TT cD 
1931....18,069,261! 77-76 
1941....|9,487, 808] 82-46 


Other British 
Born! 


No. 


421,051 
834,229 
1,065,448 
1,184,830 
1,003,769 


DiC; 
7-84 
11-58 
NAS 
11-42 
8-72 


Foreign Born 


U.S. Born Other 

No. DC NO: p.c. 
127,899) 2-38] 150,550} 2-80 
303,680] 4:21) 449,052} 6-23 
374;022\" 4-26) °516;255|" 5-37 
SY ey CN eo SU! risa ball) 7610, 
312 ,473| 2-721 701,660| 6-10 


Total 
Population 


No. 


DASE OLE 
7,206, 643 
8,787,949 
10,376,786 
11,506,655 2 


1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


not stated. 
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2 Includes persons with birthplace 


4] 


Winnipeg, Man., 
incorporated as a 
city in 1873 witha 
population of only 
1,664, has be- 
come in 75 years 
the fourth largest 
metropolitan area 
in Canada. 


@ 


Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Provinces and Sex, 1941 


Per- + 
Province or Territory Single Married |Widowed | Divorced | manently || Totalt 
Separated 
MALES 
Prince Edward Island...... 29,828 17,625 1,549 22 202 49,228 
INGVALOCOLIag iy: same = sna. s 173,506} ~ 1147132 9,359 247 1,770) 296,044 
INewA~BFUNSWICkK. 22.3.4 =. 140,952 85,093 6,695 197 1,137]. 234,097 
QUCDECE eo Sos eensene tate 1.027, 41621 -4°5915533 46, 386 500 7,270)1,672,982 
On atlOe Ae een teens aoe © a 993,265| 851,096 60,210 2,291 14,105)/1,921,201 
Wha nibobarnen.teun  eone« alee 099391551 57 10,268 473 2,218) 378,079 
SackatChnewallenn ween ae 283,297} 179,996 11,383 468 2,351] 477,563 
“ANH BYES Bet CSF a ey et oe 243,666] 168,469 10,594 801 2,891)) 426,458 
Bigstishs Gollum biaaetncscne ie 215,205} 200,027 13,979 1,547 4,213] 435,031 
Ganadats ce. A. ee 3,322,827| 2,363,528] 170,743 6,569 36, 201) 5,900,536 
FEMALES 
Prince Edward Island...... 24,748 17,473 3,401 19 178 45,819 
INGWaP Sco tiaiiacc ls. cacn eats 148,474] 109,513 21,544 268 2,115] 281,918 
News Brunswick.-..-. 50... ] 242345040 84,275 14,040 192 1,256)| 223,304 
OUEDEC Ser LORE ..| 981,890} 581,569 85,425 646 9, 35311, 658,900 
Ontariovrcagw as ae cy ace 876, 2 15820 ,525)" 142-739 2,865 18,039/11, 866,454 
NAM TEOD Ateneo. eee lee ee 176,458} 151,105 20,625 654 2,818] 351,665 
Saskabelewalw sete, coals DIES Fl pion 18,965 381 2,414) 418,429 
Deltas weit ash cee le eeeae TOs 25.61.1953 17,963 GT 2,850) 369,711 
British=-Columbia. ie ss... 165,064) 181,932 29,235 1,718 4,878] 382,830 
Canadazis tnd oe ee. 2,907,741| 2,292,478) 354,378 7,463 43,936] 5,606,119 
1 Includes persons with conjugal condition not stated. 2 Includes Yukon and the 


Northwest Territories. 
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Leading Religious Denominations, by Provinces, 19.41 


Province United Greek 
or Roman | Church | anglican | Presby-| Baptist |Lutheran| Jewish | Ortho- 
Territory Catholic! of terian’ ae 
Canada 
| Bel Ci) Ors ies aa 42,743 24,005 5,739] 14,724 5,443 45 18 10 
ING SS eae tie race 188,944) 124,301} 103,393] 47,415] 89,272 9,104 2,167 347 
INS Bisse tes 220,454 63,268 55,155] 15,382} 88,766 870 1,196 85 
(OTR Aiea 2,894,621 100,196} 162,056) 56,086) 12,303 7,081} 65,683) 12,040 
Oi tcosesotsaks 882,369}1,073,425| 815,413] 433,708] 192,915) 104,111) 69,217) 28,383 
iM Reba nee eee alee 203,259] 194,001 125,076) 43,073) 13,267! 48,213) 18,715) 20,777 
AS Kaine 243,734| 230,495) 117,674) 54,856} 19,460) 104,717 4,076) 37,699 
BAIL Gaterits era 191,343} 193,664] 113,279) 68,910} 32,268) 84,630 4,052! . 34,991 
LES (OR eta 113,282} 200,817) 245,531) 94,300} 29,780) 41,772 3.5235 5,198 


Canada?. .| 4,986,552) 2,204,875) 1,751,188) 829,147) 483,592) 401,153) 168,367} 139,629 


1 Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Annual Estimates of Population.—The exact number of the popula- 
tion of Canada given at ten-year intervals by the Census is supplemented by 
estimates for intervening years. ‘These are essential for the calculation of per 
capita figures in production and trade, and particularly for use as a base in 
birth and death comparisons. At every census the previous post-censal data 
are adjusted to the newly recorded population figures. 


Estimates of the Population, by Provinces, 1942-49 


Yukon 
Year | P.E.L.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | 204 || Canada 
= 
000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | '000 | ’000 | *000 | ’000 | *000 | ‘000 || ‘000 
1942....] 90] 591 | 464 | 3,390 | 3,884 | 724] 848| 776] 870] 17) 11,654 
1943....| 91 | 607 | 463 | 3,457 |3,917| 726| 842] 792} 900] 17] 11,812 
1944....| 91] 612 | 462 | 3,500]3,905 | 732 | 846| 818] 932] 17 |] 11,975 
1945....| 92 | 621 | 468 |3,561|4,004| 736] 845 | 826] 949] 17] 12,119 
1946....| 94] 6121! 480 | 3,630] 4,101] 727| 833 803 | 1,003] 24 || 12,307 
1947....| 94 | 621 | 491 | 3,712 |4,189 | 743 | 842 | 822] 1,044] 24 || 12,582 
1948....| 93 | 635 | 503 | 3,792] 4,297 | 757| 854] 846] 1,082) 24 | 12,3883 
1949....| 94] 645 | 516 | 3,887 | 4,411 | 778 | 861] 871 | 1,114] 24 |) 13,5491 


1 Includes 348,000, the estimated population of Newfoundland. 


Aboriginal Races 


Indians.—There are more than 130,000 Canadians of Indian race, 
among whom are successful farmers and ranchers, lumbermen, fishermen and 
trappers. Most of them have chosen to remain on or near their ancestral 
lands. Some, however, are pursuing careers as doctors, dentists, ministers, 
teachers, priests, soldiers, factory workers, lawyers, mechanics, salesmen, 
tradesmen—almost every type of calling in the national community. 

The administration of Indian Affairs is the responsibility of the Indian 
Affairs Branch of the Federal Department of Mines and Resources, with the 
exception of medical and health services, which are provided by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare. q 

Experienced officers of Indian Affairs, while recognizing and protecting 
the historic rights and privileges of the Indian race, are convinced that the 
most important single influence and the one that can bring greatest benefit 
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to the future of the Indian is education. Therefore, despite teacher shortages 
and the high cost of school construction, the Department of Mines and 
Resources is undertaking a progressive and long-range education program. 


Expenditures for Indian education for the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, 
amounted to $5,403,012, and there were in operation 309 Indian day schools, 
72 Indian residential schools and 5 combined schools. The numbers of Indian 
pupils enrolled were: 12,511 in Indian day schools, 9,368 in Indian residential 
schools and 104 in combined schools. In addition 1,302 attended provincial 
and private schools, making the total number of Indians enrolled in educational 
classes 23,285, an increase of 2,015: over the preceding year. 


Arrangements were recently made whereby Indian school teachers 
now receive the benefits of the Civil Service Superannuation Act. The new 
salary schedule and retirement benefits, introduced into the Indian teaching 
service by the Administration, require that teachers attend professional and 
academic summer courses. This has resulted in marked improvement of 
teaching methods. : 


Post-war construction on Indian Reserves has been unusually active. 
Homes for Indian veterans, and new homes built by Indians as the result of a 
period of economic prosperity, account for much of the building. For the 
Indian who cannot afford the entire cost of a new home, assistance is given in 
providing the kind of dwelling in which he can bring up his family amid 
decent and healthful surroundings. In 1949-50, over $1,000,000 will be spent 
for this type of housing assistance from the welfare appropriation of Indian 
Affairs; $934,200 for new homes and $271,895 for repairs and renovations. 


One of the most useful welfare projects in recent times has been the 
disbursement and supervision of Family Allowances, by which 19,021 Indian 
families (with a total of 54,624 children) benefit. From the first, Agency 
Superintendents and Agents have been able to watch closely the uses to which 
Family Allowances were put. From across Canada, almost without exception, 
they report better filled lunch pails of Indian school children and improved 
clothing. School attendance, too, has risen since the payment of Allowances 
began. In the Northwest Territories and Yukon, where Family Allowances 
are paid in kind, the head of a family may obtain credit for those foodstuffs 
or clothing best designed for the welfare of the children. 


The Indian war veteran has shared fully in the benefits received by his 
white comrade-in-arms. Almost 1,000 Indian veterans have shared in a 
$2,000,000 over-all grant, expended for the following purposes: land and 
buildings, $179,532; building materials, $771,412; clearing land, $57,673; stock 
and equipment, $722,302; forestry equipment, $9,495; commercial fishing 
equipment, $162,446; fur farming, $28,412; and household equipment, $122,868. 


Responsible officers of the Federal and Provincial Governments, with 
the whole-hearted assistance of the Indian (a born conservationist), have 
made great strides in the scientific control of the fur crop. Planned trapping 
with registered Indian trap lines, the stocking of great areas with muskrat 
and beaver and the setting aside of these areas for the sole use of Indian 
hunters have been a major undertaking, but one which is now returning 
dividends to the Indians. Of seven beaver preserves, three (two in Quebec 
and one in Ontario) went into production in 1948. In Ontario, the Abitibi 
preserve beaver catch, despite the drop of fur prices, brought the Indians 
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Indian children at 
the Indian Resi- 
dential School, 
Shubenacadie, 
N.S., answer 
questions about 
their diets during 
a nufritional sur- 
vey conducted by 
the Department of 
National Health 
and Welfare. 


$44,701, the Nottaway project $55,866 and the Kesagami, $43,968. The 
Old Factory preserve in Quebec also went into production in 1949 with a 
catch estimated at $60,000. 

~The Indian Trust Fund, that is, money belonging to Indian Bands and 
realized through the sale of Band property, timber, oil rights, etc., is adminis- 
tered by the Department. The Government pays 5 p.c. interest on these 
monies which, as of Mar. 31, 1949, amounted to $18,642,642. It is of interest 
to note that during the same year there was an expenditure of $3,035,502 
from Band funds. This amount was paid back to the Indians out of their 
own communal ‘‘bank account’”’. Items of expenditure were mainly distribu- 
tion of cash relief, pensions, improvement of roads, farming, ranching, 
enfranchisements and commutations. While individual Indians may secure 
loans from Band funds, such loans and expenditures must be approved 
-by the Band in question. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, $20,194 
was loaned for the purchase of live stock and equipment, $15,875 for repairs 
to buildings such as houses and barns, and $9,975 for the construction of 
new homes and barns, etc. 

Those most experienced in Indian administration recognize that the 
Indian, like his country, is sharing in a new order of progress, and that he is 
contributing to it as an increasingly well-educated and self-reliant citizen. 


Eskimos.—The Eskimos in Canada are found principally north of the 
tree-line on the northern fringe of the mainland, around the coast of Hudson 
Bay, and on some of the islands of the Arctic Archipelago. Most of the 
Eskimos are essentially coastal dwellers, obtaining much of their food and 
clothing from the mammals of the sea. However, there are groups of Eskimos 
living in the interior of Keewatin District on the west side of Hudson Bay 
who are inland people and who subsist chiefly on caribou and fish. In 
December, 1948, the Eskimo population of Canada, excluding Labrador, was 
estimated to be 8,378. 

The economy of these nomadic people depends entirely on trapping, 
hunting and fishing. Trapping, chiefly of white fox, produces pelts to trade 
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An Eskimo mother re- 

ceives the Family Al- 
lowance for her child- 
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given in the form of 
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at the posts for the goods of civilization. The seal, walrus, white whale, 
caribou and Arctic char (sea trout) are the principal sources of native food. 

The Eskimos have little or no organization beyond the family. They 
hunt in small groups usually of two or more families with perhaps an out- 
standing individual as leader. Each group, following the movements of 
game and the changing seasons, secures its livelihood in its own district which 
has no definite boundaries. 

The arduous conditions of life in the Arctic have taught the Eskimos that 
the wishes of the individual must be subordinate to the welfare of the majority 
and this, together with their inborn good nature, has made them easy to deal 
with. The Government of Canada, through the Lands and Development 
Services Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, has made con- 
tinuous and unremitting efforts to preserve the natural resources of the country 
so that the Eskimos may continue to be independent, self-reliant and self- 
supporting. However, depletion of the wildlife resources and wide fluctuations 
in the value of furs are matters for concern. 

In order to maintain close contact with the Eskimos the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police detachments throughout the far north act as local represent- 
atives of the Administration in all matters affecting Eskimo welfare. Contact 
is also maintained by radio, and through the Eastern Arctic Patrol, which 
carries representatives of the Administration and other Government Depart- 
ments on annual inspection tours of the Eastern Arctic. 

Medical care and hospitalization of Eskimos are functions of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. 


Immigration 


Noteworthy developments in immigration during 1949 have been the 
continuation of the highly successful movement to Canada of agriculturists 
from the Netherlands, an interesting change in the pattern of the Displaced 
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Displaced persons, now em- 
ployed as Canadian mining 
men, study special safety 
posters carrying information 
in four languages. 


Persons Movement, and the redefinition of the boundaries of immigration 
districts made necessary by the entry of Newfoundland into Confederation, 


Since the movement started in 1947 following an agreement between 
the Netherlands and Canadian Governments, nearly 16,000 members of 
Dutch farm families had entered Canada by the end of September, 1949. Of 
this number, whose ultimate objective is the ownership of farms in Canada, 
many have been settled permanently on farms on an ownership, rental, or 
crop-sharing basis through the Settlement Service of the Immigration Branch. 
Large groups of these immigrants have gone to Ontario, but substantial num- 

bers have also settled in Alberta, Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia. 


In the earlier stages of the Displaced Persons Movement, which started 
in April, 1947, the emphasis, in terms of numbers, was on groups brought to 
this country in response to requests from industries across Canada. Now 
that heads of families or single wage-earners have found a satisfactory level 
in the national economy, they are applying in increasing numbers for the 
admission of their close relatives. hae 


As of Sept. 30, 1949, a total of 84,651 displaced persons had entered 
Canada, of whom 43,805 were admitted as close relatives of residents of this 
country. More than 58,000 of the 62,000 applications received from residents 
of Canada for the admission of relatives under this plan had been investigated. 
Some 1,292 orphan children had been placed in homes throughout the country. 


Under the group movement plan, 39,629 displaced persons had been 
brought to Canada, including: farmers, 4,961; family farm groups, 3,272; 
woods workers, 3,599; textile workers, 568; domestics (married couples) 1,044; 
female domestics, 9,300; garment workers, 2,819; garment workers’ dependants, 
2,323; railway workers, 2,391; hydro workers, 2,483; building construction 
workers, 796; steel and foundry workers, 310; steel and foundry workers’ 
dependants, 24; miners, 3,825; nurses, 42; special trades, 210; furriers, 461; 
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furriers’ dependants, 414; shoe workers, 102; general labourers, 366; general — 
labourers’ dependants, 219; cabinet makers, 90; blacksmiths, 10. 


The number of immigrants admitted to Canada during the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1949, was 125,603, as compared with 79,194 in the fiscal year 1947-48, 
and 66,990 in 1946-47. Of these, 118,297 arrived from overseas and 7,306 
from the United States. Of the total, 44,047 were of British racial origin, 
1,901 French, and 79,655 represented 47 other racial groups. 


Figures for tourists who, although not immigrants, submit to immigration 
examination at the International Boundary and ocean ports, showed a total 
entry for the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, of 39,010,000, made up of 25,090,000 
visitors from other. countries, 13,915,000 Canadians returning from trips to 
other countries, and 4,600 Canadians returning after residing in the United 
States. Comparable figures for the previous year were 23,305,000 visitors, 
14,178,000 returning residents and 9,000 returned Canadians. The figures 
pertaining to Canadians returning from visits to other countries -include 
persons who crossed and recrossed the Boundary frequently. 


x Vital Statistics 


National statistics on births, stillbirths, marriages and deaths have been 
published since 1920 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under authority 
of the Statistics Act of 1918. At that time a plan was devised whereby the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the vital statistics authority in each prov- 
ince as well as Yukon and the Northwest Territories would co-operate in the 
production of the national figures; registration was to be carried out by the 
provincial authorities and the legislation of each province was made to conform 
in essential features—one of which was compulsory registration—to a model 
Vital Statistics Act. Since the initiation of this collaborative national system, 
material progress has been made in modifying and improving registration 
techniques and procedures. Of particular interest in this regard was the 
revision in 1935 of the medical certificate of death. 


Conferences on vital statistics held in 1943, 1944 and 1948 were attended 
by the provincial and federal officials, by representatives of other departments 
of government and interested national agencies. Topics discussed at these 
conferences covered such widely diversified problems as: registration affecting 
Indians; interprovincial exchange of vital records; establishment of standards 
for delayed registration of births; definition of vital statistics terms; standards 
of certification; divorce and adoption records; and revision of the model 
Vital Statistics Act. The 1944 Conference resulted in three major develop- 
ments :— 

(1) The preparation of a national index covering all persons born in, or immi- 
grating to, Canada since 1925 which is designed for use in connection with 
Family Allowances and for other governmental purposes. (2) The establish- 
ment of a Vital Statistics Council made up of a representative from each 
provincial vital statistics office and the federal officials concerned with 
vital statistics. (3) A revised Dominion-Provincial agreement on Vital 
Statistics which came into effect on July 1, 1945. 

The Vital Statistics Council, which meets at least once a year, has been 
working towards improvement in statistical and registration techniques 
and promotion of complete and accurate registration of vital events. In 
recent years registration has been virtually complete in all provinces. The 
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Summer outing at Oak Grove, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 


vital statistics of the Province of Newfoundland will be integrated in due 
course with those of the present Canadian Registration Area. 


’Births.—There have been several clear-cut cycles in the number of 
births recorded in Canada. From 1926 to 1930 there was a gradual upward 
trend from 232,750 to 243,495. This movement was then reversed during 
the depression period until 1937 when the number of births reached its lowest | 
point at 220,235. During this period Canada’s birth rate varied from about 
20 to 24 births per 1,000 population. Because of the growing population the 
rate, however, dropped between 1930 and 1937 from 23-9 to 20-0. The 
influence of the War is reflected in the sharp increase that took place from 22-2 
in 1939 to 28-6 in 1947, There was a drop to 27-0 in 1948, a trend noticeable 
in most other civilized countries of the world. 

Wherever birth statistics have been collected, they have shown an excess 
of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this excess has yet 
been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical fact that an 
accurate ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of com- 
plete registration. The numbers of males to every 1,000 females born in 
Canada in 1941-46 varied between 1,057 and 1,067 and were 1,051 and 1,053 
in 1947 and 1948, respectively. , 

Hospitalization and medical attendance at birth have increased greatly 
in recent years. In 1926-30 only 22 p.c. of live births occurred in hospitals, 
while in 1947 the proportion was 71 p.c. for Canada as a whole including 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. In some provinces, particularly where 


P 
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either free or prepaid medical care service is provided, the proportions of 
hospitalized births were much higher, running to 96 p.c. in one province and 
to between 85 and 95 p.c. in four others. 


Deaths.—The annual death rate in Canada averages less than 10 per 
1,000 population, which is fairly low in comparison with other countries of 
the world. a 


The ten leading causes of death accounted for about 84 p.c. of the total 
in 1948. Diseases of the heart, considered asa group, was the most important 
with a rate of 263-6 per 100,000 population. The death rate from this cause 
increased yearly from 231-5 in 1941. The second leading cause of death 
in 1948 was cancer with 126-4 deaths per 100,000 population, the rate having 
advanced from 80-7 in 1926. The increase in cancer deaths is rather mis- 
leading: it is due in part to improvement in diagnostic and X-ray techniques 
which enable the causes of death to be identified, instead of being attributed 
to other or unknown causes, but is mainly due to the ageing of the population. 

Cerebral hemorrhage and allied cerebral conditions as a group constituted 
the third leading cause of death in 1948 accounting for 79 deaths per 100,000 
population; accidents and other violent deaths, fourth with 9,000 deaths and 
a rate of 69-7. On the other hand tuberculosis which in 1926 was fourth 
with almost 8,000 deaths was in eighth place in 1948 with 4,771 deaths and a 
rate of 37-1, while the influenza, bronchitis and pneumonia group, the leading 
killers in 1926 with 14,188 deaths, accounted for less than 7,000 deaths in 
1948 and was fifth in that year with a rate of 54-5. 

Deaths of mothers due to childbirth have shown marked reduction in 
the past two decades and particularly since 1940. During the period 1926-30 
an average of 57 mothers died for every 10,000 children born alive (a rate of 
5-7 per 1,000 live births); in 1940 the ratio was 40, and in 1947 and 1948 it 
was. further reduced to 15. 


Infant Mortality.—During recent years, the death rate for children 
under one year of age has shown substantial reduction, falling from 102 per 
1,000 live births in 1926 to 60 in 1941 and 54 in 1942 and 1943. Since 1944 

the rate has progressively declined from 55 to 44 per 1,000 live births. 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces 


Infant Deaths under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
1926 | 1944 | 1945 } 1946 | 1947 | 1948P|11926 |1944 |1945 | 1946] 1947 ]1948P 


Province 


P.E.T 123 102 102 97 135 97 70 45 45 35 45 34 
N.S 882 838 823 822 840 695 80 54 53 46 a4 39 
INE Bos eee 1,095} 1,035 966} 1,066) 1,041) 1,047] 106 77 71 66 59 61 
OUST OR ROC Te 11,666] 6,918) 6,464) 6,110] 6,574] 6,211] 142 68 62 55 57 54 
mtn ee 5,302} 3,346) 3,209) 3,653) 3,912} 3,682 78 43 41 37 36 35 
Man 122, 786 781 885 931 765 77 49 48 47 46 41 
Sy eigen 1,681 858 824) 1,004) 1,019 866 81 47 44 47 44 40 
IN Neale 1233 889 862 945 914 930 85 46 43 43 37 39 
I BIA CaS Eales 588 767 792 852 958 870 58 40 42 38 36 33 


Canada!,| 23,692) 15,539) 14,823) 15,434| 16,324) 15,163) 102 55 51 47 45 44 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Natural Increase.—-The rate of natural increase in population represents 
the difference between the birth and death rates and is similarly expressed in 
terms of 1,000 population. In 1926 the natural increase rate amounted to 
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13-3 but, with the rapidly declining birth rates of the depression period 
coupled with slower declining death rates, the natural increase rate declined 
to 9-7 in 1939. During the war years, the natural increase rate rose pro- 
portionally with the increased births to 12-2 in 1941, 14-0 in 1943 and 19-2 
in 1947. The decline in the birth rate to 27-0 in 1948 and a slight decline 
to 9-3 in the death rate, brought the natural increase rate down to 17-7 in 
1948. 


Marriages.—In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288 after they 
hael increased steadily since 1926. The depression exercised a marked 
influence on marriages and on the marriage rate, causing a steep downward 
movement.until 1932, when the number of marriages was 62,531. From 1933 
to 1942 a fairly steady increase took place, so that in 1942 marriages numbered 
127,372 and the rate per 1,000 population was 10-9. For the years 1943 to 
1945 the numbers and rates were somewhat lower but, during 1946, marriages 
numbered 134,088, the highest ever recorded, and the rate was 10:9. The 
number declined in 1947 and 1948 to 127,311 and 123,313 with rates of 10-1 
and 9-6, respectively. 


Births, Marriages and Deaths, 1926-48 


Births Marriages Deaths Maternal Deaths 
Year | | 
No Ratel No Ratel No Ratel No Rate? 
Av. 1926-30...| 236,521 24-1 71,886 7°3 | 108,925 11-1 f2339 5-7 
Av. 1931-35...| 228,352 21-5 68,594 6-5 | 103,602 9-8 t153, 5-0 
Av. 1936—40...| 228,767 20-5 96,824 8-7 | 109,514 9-8 1,043 4-6 
1930 eee? Aas 229,468 20:4 | 103,658 9-2 | 108,951 9-7 967 4-2 
TOAQS eee 244,316 21:5 | 123,318 10-9 | 110,927 9-8 978 4-0 
1 KOE. i Le ara 255,317 22-2 | 121,842 10-6 | 114,639 10-0 901 3°5 
5 ROY: er pea ee 272,313 23-4 | 127,372 10-9 112,978 9-7 818 3:0 
1S Ee pea are ean 283,580 24-0 | 110,937 9-4} 118,635 10-1 498 2°8 
NOE Sores Re ee 284,220 23-8 | 101,496 8-5 | 116,052 9-7 776 2-7 
TOES ree toes 288,730 23:9 | 108,031 8-9 | 113,414 9-4 660 2°3 
TOA OM ash eos 330,732 26-9 | 134,088 10-9 | 114,931 9-4 595 1-8 
VOR ee re sae 359,094 28:6 | 127,311 10-1 | 117,725 9-4 554 1:5 
NGA SR r a 347,222 27-0 | 123,313 9-6 | 119,352 9-3 509 1-5 
1 Per 1,000 population. 2 Per 1,000 live births. 
Births, Marriages and Deaths, by Provinces, 1948 
tA 
(Preliminary figures) 
Births Marriages Deaths Maternal 
Province Deaths 
No Ratet No Rate! No Rate! No Rate? 
aby aleaeias cece ein ee 2,842 | 30-6 635 6:8 887 9-5 3 1-1 
INE Stee nett cise eee 17,792 | 28-0 5,093 8-0 6,097 9-6 19 1-1 
IND Bite eevee neo nt 17,280 | 34-4 4,640 9-2 4,959 9-9 23 1-3 
Oue eae Fe tS, 114,654 | 30-2 | 34,646 9-1 | 33,589 8-9 232 2-0 
Out ee eat er 104,169 |} 24-2 | 43,241 10-1 | 42,353 9-9 124 1-2 
INV an neko re iain alts 18,863 | 24-9 7,325 9-7 6,670 8-8 28 1-5 
asker sS a a pete 21,561 | 25-2 (pailyat 8-4 6,496 7-6 22 1-0 
JNIKUE ME Se cas neo ee er 24,074 |} 28-5 8,844 | 10-5 6,987 8-3 29 1-2 
BAG, Bis ys OF oe Eh 25,987 | 24-0 | 11,718 | 10-8 |} 11,314 |} 10-5 29 1-1 
Canada? 2s. 347,222 | 27-0 | 123,313 | 9-6 | 119,352 9-3 509 1-5 
1 Per 1,000 population. _ 2 Per 1,000 live births. 3Exclusive of Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories. : 
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The Peace Tower, Ottawa, in lilac time. 


~ The Government 


[os constitution of Canada is based on the British North 
America Act, 1867, and its amendments. It is federal in form, with many 
features borrowed from the British Parliamentary system and adapted to 
Canadian practice. The Act divides the field of legislative and executive power 
between national and provincial authorities, giving to the provinces contro] 
over such items as education, the administration of justice, municipal institu- 
tions, the establishment and maintenance of prisons and hospitals and the 
administration of public lands. The provinces also have the power of direct 
taxation to raise revenue for provincial purposes. The field of the Federal 
Government may be described as the power to make laws for the peace, order 
and good government of Canada in relation to all matters not assigned 
exclusively to the provinces. The Federal Government also has unlimited 
powers of taxation. 


In both the federal and provincial fields there is responsible government, 
whereby the Ministry is answerable for its conduct to the elected representa- 
tives of the people in the House of Commons or the Legislative Assemblies. 
Under the constitution the courts administer the law as it is drawn up and 
amended by the legislatures. 


Federal Government.—The Federal Government is composed of the 
King (represented by the Governor General), the Senate and the House 
of Commons. The Governor General, appointed by the King usually for 
a five-year term, acts only on the advice of the King’s Privy Council for 
Canada, a committee of which constitutes the Ministry of the day. The 
Ministry, or Cabinet, which is made up of Members of the House of Commons 
or the Senate, is responsible to Parliament and resigns office when it becomes 
evident that it no longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. 
Members of the Cabinet are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally 
assumes charge of one of the various Departments of Government, although 
a Minister may hold more than one portfolio at the same time, or may be 
without portfolio. 


The Senate, the Upper House of the legislative branch of government, 
has 102 members. Quebec and Ontario each has 24, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick 10 each, the four western provinces 6 each, Newfoundland 6 
and Prince Edward Island 4. Membership is for life, vacancies being filled 
by the government of the day. The Senate passes on all legislation equally 
with the House of Commons, but has no power to initiate legislation for the 
expenditure of public funds. The House of Commons initiates most of the 
legislation and all money bills. It has 262 members elected directly by the 
people for a maximum term of five years. The number of members assigned 
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to each province is computed according to population and is adjusted following 
each decennial census. Provincial distribution at present is as follows:— 


Outariog ees 83 Albertar cnc. Soule iby Newfoundland.... 7 
QOulebecuc sss tae kes WS Manitobas. chet ane 16 Prince Edward 

Saskatchewan..... 20 INGVALSCOtIAd fa... 13 Tslarid seis eae 4 
British Columbia.. 18 New Brunswick... 10 WakOneesteeeeaee 1 


The right to vote in federal elections is conferred on all British subjects, 
men and women, who have attained the age of 21 and have resided in Canada 
for 12 months prior to polling day. 


The judicial branch of the Federal Government comprises the Supreme 
Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and courts established 
under the Railway Act, the Bankruptcy Act the and Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act. The Supreme Court is the final court of appeal in Canada. 
The Chief Justice of Canada and the puisne judges of the Supreme and 
Exchequer Courts are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 


Provincial Government.—In the provinces, government is conducted 
along the same general lines as the Federal Government. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in each province is the representative of the Crown and is appointed 
by the Governor General in Council for a term of five years. The provinces, 
with the exception of Quebec, have one legislative body known as the Legis- 
lative Assembly, whose members are elected by popular vote. Quebec still 
retains a second legislative body, corresponding to the Senate, known as the 
Legislative Council, the members of which are appointed for life. In the 
provinces, the Executive Councils perform functions parallel to those of the 
Cabinet at Ottawa. 


The legislature of each province makes laws in relation to the administra- 
tion of justice in the province including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial, civil and criminal courts. The judges of the 
Superior, District and County Courts in each province, except those of the 
Courts of Probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, are appointed by the 
Federal Government from the bars of their respective provinces. Judges 
salaries and pensions are also fixed by the Federal Parliament. 


Government of the Territories.—Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, those vast northern areas with their small and scattered populations, 
are under the administration and protection of the Federal Government. 
Yukon has a local government composed of a Commissioner appointed by 
the Governor General in Council and a Territorial Council of three members 
elected for a three-year term. The Government of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in a Commissioner assisted by a Council of six members, all of whom 
are appointed by the Governor General in Council. These Councils perform 
much the same functions as do the Provincial Governments but act under 
instructions from the Federal Government, 


Municipal Government.—Under the British North America Act, the 
municipalities are the creations of the Provincial Governments and for this 
reason their bases of organization and their powers differ. However, almost 
everywhere municipal governments, like other forms of government, have 
found their spheres of activity continually broadening and they have developed 
considerable powers of local self-government. 
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The Supreme Court 
—the final court 
of appeal in 
Canada. 


—_>- 


The Chief Justice of Canada from whose office can be 
= seen the Parliament Buildings. 


The Chief Justice and six of the puisne judges of the 
Supreme Court as they enter to assume their seats. 


A well-known Ottawa 
home, which isin 
process of conversion 
into the official resi- 
dence for Canada’s 
Prime Ministers. 


* Canada’s Status within the Commonwealth 


At the time of Confederation, Canada was self-governing in respect of 
her domestic affairs, but the Parliament of the United Kingdom retained the 
power to enact laws extending to Canada and the right to disallow certain 
Canadian legislation. The Canadian Government took no part in foreign 
affairs, for the United Kingdom was responsible for the foreign policy of the 
whole British Empire. However, from 1867 to the present day, the bounds 
of Canadian autonomy have been gradually enlarged. Canada to-day has, 
under the Crown, equality in status with Great Britain and the other member 
nations in both domestic and foreign affairs; its government advises the 
Crown in the person of the Governor General on all matters relating to Canada; 
it has membership in the United Nations organizations; makes its own 
treaties; appoints its own ambassadors and other representatives abroad; 
levies its own taxes; makes its own laws which are executed by a government 
dependent on the will of a majority of the Canadian people; and maintains 
its own military, naval and air forces. In short, Canada now stands as a free 
democratic nation within the Commonwealth. 


* Canadas External Services* 


Since Canada is one of the principal trading nations, its well-being is 
dependent, to a high degree, on world trade and prosperity. An original 
member of the League of Nations before the Second World War, Canada has 
always been a firm supporter of collective security asa way to peace. Support 
of the United Nations to-day is a corner-stone of its external policy. Within 
this framework, Canada is vitally concerned with strengthening the North 
Atlantic Treaty, which was planned with other free nations as a combined 
effort to preserve peace and restrain aggression, and with the economic 
recovery of Western Europe. 

* The Department of External Affairs produces a number of publications dealing with 


Canada’s external developments including the monthly bulletin External Affairs and the 
annual report Canada and the United Nations. 
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International Activities.—Canada’s development towards the stature 
of a Middle Power is to-day shown in its added responsibilities undertaken 
in a world where the remotest nations are neighbours, and where shrunken 
distances are measured in terms of flying hours. In 1945, Canada signed the 
Charter of the United Nations at San Francisco, and has since taken an active 
part in the deliberations of the United Nations. Canada is at present serving 
its second term (January, 1950, to December, 1952) as a member of the 
Economic and Social Council; its first term ran from January, 1946, to 
December, 1948. From January, 1948, to December, 1949, Canada was a 
member of the Security Council, having been elected to one of the six non- 
permanent seats. 


In addition, many of the specialized agencies of the United Nations— 
such as the International Labour Organization, the World Health Organization, 
the International Civil Aviation Organization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization—count Canada among their members. Through participation 
in these specialized agencies, Canada has supplemented the work that has 
been done by its representatives on the Security Council and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and its delegations to the annual sessions of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


At the same time Canada has maintained its traditional associations | 
with the other nations of the Commonwealth, and in 1949 was represented at 
the Commonwealth meetings at London. 


The Rt. Hon. Louis S. 
St. Laurent, Prime 
Minister of Can- 
ada, chats with 
United States Am- 
bassador Laurence 
Steinhart, under a 
portrait of the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Prime 
Minister of Can- 
ada from 1896 to 
1911. 


The French Em- 
bassy, Sussex 
Street, Ottawa. 


The year 1949 marked the union of Newfoundland with Canada. The 
importance of Canada in the strategic area of the North Atlantic has therefore 
been greatly increased. 

Canada emerged from the Second World War with an immensely greater 
productive capacity than in 1939, and as a relatively large creditor nation on 
current account. The reconstruction of Europe and the rebuilding of inter- 
national trade are essential to Canada’s interests as a great trading nation 
and Canadian resources have been directed to this end as well as to internal 
reconstruction. By the end of 1949 Canada had made available over 
$2,000,000,000 in export credits and relief to its recent Allies, including a 
loan of $1,250,000,000 to the United Kingdom. Canada actively supported 
the establishment of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
inent and the International Monetary Fund. Canada also took a leading part 
in promoting the International Trade Organization of the United Nations; in 
working out the charter of the Organization which was drafted in Havana in 
1947 and 1948: and in conducting the Annecy Tariff Negotiations of 1949. 


Canada’s Diplomatic Service.--The Department of External Affairs 
was established in 1909. The Washington Legation was opened in 1927. 
The Agent-General in Paris was elevated to the rank of Minister the following 
year, and in 1929 a Legation was opened in Tokyo; but the development of 
‘the new service was halted during the depression years of the 1930’s. Only 
one further advance was made before the outbreak of war: in 1939, Legations 
were established in Belgium and the Netherlands, with the two missions served 
jointly by one Minister. All of these Legations were subsequently given 
Embassy status. : | 
The period of the Second World War was marked by a rapid expansion of 
Canadian representation abroad. New missions were opened in all member 
; states of the Commonwealth and in many foreign countries. The growth of 
the diplomatic service continued after the end of the War, with the recruitment 
of personnel returning from the Armed Forces. By the autumn of 1949, 
diplomatic or consular missions were established in thirty-five countries. 
At present there are Embassies in Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, 
China, France, Greece, Italy, Mexico, The Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, the 
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Canada House, the 
office of the High 
Commissioner 
for Canada in 
London, England. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United States. Legations are 
located in Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Yugoslavia. The Ambassador to Belgium is also accredited 
as Minister to Luxembourg; the Minister to Sweden as Minister to Finland; 
and the Minister to Norway as Minister to Iceland. 

Canada has High Commissioners in Australia, India, Ireland, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 

The Canadian Consular service was first established during the Second 
World War. Consulates-general are now located in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Lisbon, Caracas and Shanghai. Consulates are maintained 
at Sao Paulo, Frankfurt, Boston, Detroit and Portland, Maine. 

Canada also has a Permanent Delegation to the United Nations in New 
York City and to the European Office of the United Nations in Geneva; a 
Military Mission in Berlin; and a civilian Liaison Mission in Tokyo. 

Fifty-three countries maintain representation in Canada. 


Office of the High 
Commissioner for 
South Africa, 
Sussex Streef?, 
Ottawa. Behind 
and fo the left is 
the residence of 
the High Com- 


missioner. 


Summertime means a week or two at camp for most boys. Facilities for the less fortunate are provided 
through the efforts of many private and charitable organizations. 


Health and Welfare 
Veterans Affairs 


* Public Health 


Gus responsibility for public health in Canada rests 
mainly with provincial and local governments, with the Federal Government 
assuming an increasing share in co-ordination and assistance, and important 
contributions being made by private associations and organizations. Plan- 
ning, supervision and financial responsibility have been largely assumed by 
the provinces, and to a lesser extent by the Federal Government, with actual 
administration being carried on for the most part by municipal and other 
local authorities. 


The principal co-ordinating agency is the Dominion Council of Health 
which is composed of the Deputy Minister of National Health, as chairman, 
the chief health officer of each province and five other members. The 
Council advises the Minister of National Health and Welfare on the formula- 
tion of policy. It is largely responsible for the development of an integrated 
and co-operative health program and for advising on the establishment 
within the Federal Department of Health and Welfare of services that can be 

better operated on a national scale. Under the Council, federal-provincial 
~ committees deal with specific aspects of public health. 


Federal Health Services 


A federal department of health was first established in 1919, to admin- 
ister early health legislation such as the Quarantine, Opium and Narcotic 
Drug and Proprietary or Patent Medicine Acts, to promote research and 
health education and to co-operate with the provinces in the co-ordination 
of public-health work in Canada. In 1928 these functions, together with 
health and other services for veterans, were taken over by the new Department 
of Pensions and National Health. In 1944 the Department of Veterans 
Affairs was established to assume responsibility for all services to veterans, 


and commenced its outstanding treatment and rehabilitation programs. 
In the same year the Department of National Health and Welfare was estab- 
lished. The various divisions of the Department maintain liaison with 
the corresponding divisions in the provinces, provide advisory and con- 
sultative services and educational material and, on request, conduct special 
surveys. Divisions whose functions are mainly of this nature include Child 
and Maternal Health, Dental Health, Epidemiology, Hospital Design, 
Mental Health and Nutrition. 


The Department has also certain statutory responsibilities in the adminis- 
tration of the Food and Drugs Act, Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act, 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, Quarantine Act, Public Works Health Act 
and sections of the Immigration and Canada Shipping Acts. In 1945 
administration of health services for Indians and Eskimos was assumed by the 
Department. The Department shares with the provinces the cost of blind 
pensions, passes on the eligibility of applicants for pension on the basis of 
examinations arranged and paid for by the Federal Government and makes 
grants to the provinces for the remedial treatment of the blind. A new 
Division of Civil Aviation Medicine was established in 1948. Promotion 
of the health of federal civil servants is a departmental responsibility. 


The National Health Grant Program.—This program, initiated in 
1948 under the administration of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, consists of three parts; the health survey grant to assist the provinces 
in assessing their needs and the priority with which they will be met; a group 
of annual grants designed to encourage the extension and development of 
provincial health programs; and an annual grant to aid in the provision of 
hospital accommodation. The amounts and types of these grants for the 
year ending Mar. 31, 1950, are as follows:— 


Grant “ Amount Remarks 
$ : 
Health-Sunvevisen wns sssicteas — A non-recurring grant of $644,779. The 


amounts not expended in the first year (1948-49) 
to be made available in succeeding years, as 
required, until exhausted. 


General Public Health........ 5,276,000 Based on a payment of 40 cts. per capita, 
rising each year by 5 cts. per capita until a 
maximum of 50 cts. is reached. 


Tuberculosis Control......... 3,176,614 Commencing in 1950-51 a supplementary 
grant of $1,000,000 annually will be made 
available. é 

Meira le El ealthieaencemcss o pekers 4,122,171 To be increased to $5,000,000 in 1950-51, 
to $6,000,000 in 1952-53 and to $7,000,000 in 
1954-55. 

Venereal Disease Control...... 515,944 An annual grant of $225,000 was in existence 
prior to commencement of Health Grant 
Program. 

Crippled-Ghildrens.. Us. 44a -. j 515,944 oS 

Cancer; Controliic.)..ccteu nc eee 3,590,093 coe 

eProressional~Eraining.. .ah.r 515,944 a 
Public Health Research....... 205, 148 To be increased until a maximum of $500,000 
per annum is reached. 

Hospital Construction........ 13,334,629 To be reviewed at end of 1953-54 with 

possible reduction at that time. 
AP OT Adis sie teiecer te taters 31,252,487 


Medical Research.—The Medical Research Division of the National 
Research Council acts as a co-ordinating body in the conduct of medical 
research in Canada. Its program is entirely extra-mural. Research projects 
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are supported by grants-in-aid, and training is provided through the 
appointment of Research Fellows. While most of its work is done in Canadian 
medical schools, some important research is also maintained in hospital 
laboratories and clinics. 

Provincial and Municipal Services 


Although basic local health services such as sanitation, communicable 
disease control and registration of births, deaths and marriages are generally 
in the hands of cities, municipalities, counties or other local units, Provincial 
Governments have gradually assumed increased financial responsibility, with 
correspondingly increased supervision and control. The Provincial Depart- 
ments of Health generally plan and direct such health services as vital sta- | 
tistics, infant, child and maternal hygiene, public-health laboratories, health 
education and public-health nursing, as well as communicable disease control 
and public-health engineering. 


Diagnostic and treatment clinics are provided in various provinces for 
one or more of such diseases as tuberculosis, venereal diseases, cancer and 
poliomyelitis. In some cases vaccines, sera and other special drugs are 
supplied by provincial laboratories to practising physicians. Other activities 
of the local and Provincial Health Departments include dental services, 
school medical services, epidemiology and industrial hygiene. 


Institutions.—The provinces generally operate tuberculosis sanatoria 
or contribute to their maintenance. Mental hospitals also are usually 
provincial institutions. The provinces provide grants to assist in the main- 
tenance of public general hospitals, which are largely supported by municipal 
and provincial funds. 


Health Units.—In most provinces there are health districts or units; 
in many cases these correspond to cities or counties. They are mainly 
concerned with the usual public-health functions. In some provinces the 
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Three Red Cross mobile medical-dental clinics starting out for their respective areas in 
Abitibi, Timiskaming and Gaspe to give free examinations and treatment in these 
isolated districts. 


municipal doctor plan has been developed, where a health unit employs a 
full-time doctor to serve the residents of the unit. 


Medical and Hospital Care.—Free treatment is given to indigents, 
and in some cases, with respect to certain diseases such as tuberculosis, to all 
residents. In Alberta a maternity hospitalization service is provided by the 
Province. In Saskatchewan there is a Provincial Government prepaid 
hospitalization program, supported by an annual tax on each resident with 
a maximum payment for a family, which provides for hospital care, including 
operating room facilities, X-ray and other examinations. A similar program 
‘commenced in British Columbia on Jan. 1, 1949. The Newfoundland 
Government operates cottage hospitals in outport areas and in conjunction 
with these, medical and hospital care are provided upon payment of an annual 
fee. Private prepaid medical care and hospital insurance plans have been 
extensively developed throughout the country. 


Non-Governmental Health Agencies 


In addition to many local and provincial health organizations, major 
national agencies are: the Canadian Red Cross, which has converted its war- 
time blood-donor system into a civilian blood bank and transfusion service; 
the Victorian Order of Nurses, with well-established home-nursing and 
maternity services; the Order of St. John, with its training and service in 
first aid, home nursing, and blood grouping; and the Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association, whose provincial branches conduct mass X-ray surveys and 
educational programs. The Health League of Canada sponsors educational 
and publicity work in health generally and the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene operates similarly in its field. Recently the Department of 
National Health and Welfare co-operated with interested individuals and 
organizations in the establishment of two national health bodies, the National 
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Cancer Institute and the Canadian Rheumatism and Arthritis Society, for 
purposes of education, publicity and research. 


Statistics of Health Institutions 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects, through its Division of 
Health and Welfare, statistics concerning public and private hospitals, 
institutions for incurables, federal hospitals, tuberculosis institutions and 
mental institutions. The institutions reporting in 1947, by provinces, were 
as follows:— 


Hospitals, by Types and Provinces, 1947 


en |P.EL| N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man Sask.| Alta.| B.C. |N.W.T Canada ~ 


6 38 7 
Incurable snc... ¢ a on 1 10 1 2 2 Su — 22 
PRVAte? Sak aren me 8 4 53 47 6 39 19 35 1 212 
Federals. vice es oe oe —= 9 5 8 20 12 4 10 13 2 83 
Mental 
institutions?..... 1 16 1 8 17 4 3 5 4 — 59 
Tuberculosis 
institutions’..... 1 12 6 30 16 10 3 5 12 — 95 
Notals. os... 8 83 44 | 189 | 264 | 73 | 169 | 135 | 147 12 || 1,124 
1 Includes two branches of the Provincial Infirmary. 2 Includes two federal hospitals. 


3 Includes 49 units in other hospitals. 


In 1947 returns were received from 653 of the 669 public hospitals for 
acute diseases known.to be in operation during the year. Of the reporting 
hospitals, which contained 98-7 p.c. of the total bed capacity, 515 had X-ray 
facilities, 356 had clinical laboratories and 262 had physio-therapy facilities. 
During the year 1,633,069 patients received treatment and the average cost 
per patient day was $5-55. The number of salaried doctors in these hospitals 
increased by 4 p.c. over the previous year, graduate nurses by 10 p.c. and the 
number of student nurses and probationists enrolled by 6-6 p.c. 

Of the 59 mental institutions in Canada in 1947, 41 were operated by 
the provinces, 14 were county or municipal hospitals, two were federal and 
two were private hospitals. At the end of the year they reported 54,703 
patients under care, 50,203 of whom were in residence. Of the total under 


_ care, 75 p.c. were psychotic, 22 p.c. were mental defectives without psychosis, 


2 p.c. were epileptics without psychosis and 1 p.c. had other types of mental 
disorder. Total revenues of these institutions amounted to $27,614,385, 
77 p.c. of which came from Provincial Governments, 1 p.c. from the Federal 
Government, 4 p.c. from municipal governments, 12 p.c. from paying 
patients and 6 p.c. from other sources. 

The 95 tuberculosis institutions reporting in 1947 had 12,407 patients 
in residence at the end of the year, compared with 12,006 in 94 institutions 
at the end of 1946. Of the total revenue of $13,594,708 received by these 
institutions in 1947, 64 p.c. came from Provincial Governments, 12 p.c. 
from federal grants, 10 p.c. from municipalities, 4 p.c. from patients and 10 
p.c. from other sources. Much work has been done in recent years by the 
Provincial Boards of Health in the fight against tuberculosis. In 1947 the 
total number of examinations made by tuberculosis clinics and mass surveys 
was 2,003,699, an increase of 438,445 over the number reported in 1946. 

The numbers of beds in the different types of institution, by provinces, 
and per 10,000 population are given in the following table. 
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Hospital Beds in Reporting Hospitals and Hospital Beds per 10,000 
Population, by Provinces, 1947 


NoTE.—Rates are based on population figures shown on p. 43. 


Acute Tuber- Mental ; . Ponte All 
Province or Territory} Diseases | culosis In-} Institu- ncurables : : 
Hospitals! | stitutions? tions? Hospitals | Hospitals 
ToTAL BEps‘ 
SP RT pe oa as, eters tere tes 453 145 250 — —_ 848 
ING tae hs 2,793 1,141 2,603 —_— 42 6,579 
NEB ee aimee gui ctteaceteiaiers 2,195 958 900 85 100 4,238 
Oe Mone ct raheuteae ove 14,877 4,044 13,845 114 1,081 33,961 
GFN tues eee ic 15,209 4,023 15,864 1,643 848 343 587 
EAT ere eo eo seats 3,480 1,153 2,471 425 105 7,634 
Sask Per ieee Chin Sire 4,126 803 3,670 224 146 8,969 
PN AUALS sense geen Siege reece ane 5,009 787 2,538 145 140 8,619 
BEC OR Mewes mee 5,584 1,301 3,039 329 780 11,033 
Yukon and N.W.T 339 == = _ 17 356 
Canada:....... 54,065 14,355 45,180 2,965 3,259 119,824 
BEDS PER 10,000 POPULATION 
1 iad eal Ease ae ae pee 48 15 27 90 
INTES eayehe ahaieatee een te cans 45 18 42 -- 105 
INGE seis dectisteyanh eoonenoet 45 20 18 1 2 86 
0 Dale emer eee eee ee Sa 40 10 37 -- 3 90 
ONE dale ee ee w Wee e eRe 36 10 38 4 Wi 90 
INVEGTI S ceki nie ero pice 46 15 33 5 1 100 
SASK TEs ce iodsacs elope te ole 49 10 44 2 1 106 
DAME Ais tel < ehedelcne ce Guest 61 10 31 1 1 104 
CBr 8 Siaticerae eater 54 12 29 3 7 105 
Yukon and N.W.T 14 5 1 15 
Canada....i... 43 11 36 2 3 95 
1 Federal hospitals not included. 2 Includes 34 sanatoria, 12 federal hospitals for 
tuberculosis only, 6 units in federal hospitals and 43 units in other hospitals. 3 Includes 
two federal hospitals. 4Bassinets for newborn not included. 


* Welfare Services 


In recent years there has been considerable growth in the extension 
and co-ordination of municipal, provincial and voluntary welfare services 
in Canada, as well as notable progress in the development of a nation-wide 
social security program. 

Traditionally and historically, social welfare in Canada developed as 
a local responsibility, with the municipalities deriving their powers from. 
the provincial authority. Over the past two or three decades, however, 
economic and social developments, together with rising standards of public 
welfare, have thrust into provincial and federal areas of jurisdiction an 
increasing measure of responsibility. Although the municipalities continue 
to carry substantial welfare burdens, Provincial Governments have under- 
taken to provide services for special groups, financial assistance to municipal 
welfare programs, aid in co-ordinating local services and encouragement of 
improved standards of service. 

With the exception of old age pensions, which were introduced in 1927, 
the trend towards greater federal responsibility began during the pre-war 
depression decade in the fields of unemployment relief, agricultural relief 
and other financial aid to the provinces. A national system of contributory 
unemployment insurance was introduced in 1940, the National Physical Fitness 
Grant Program in 1943 and family allowances in 1944, 
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On the administrative side, each province has a permanent public welfare 
service, either as a separate department or jointly with its Department of 
Health, to operate provincial services and exercise supervisory authority 
over welfare programs, both public and private. 


Federal Welfare Services . 


The creation of the Department of National Health and Welfare (8 Geo. 
VI, c. 22, 1944) brought into being for the first time a Federal Government 
service in which matters of welfare are a prime responsibility. The main 
functions of that Department in the field of welfare are: the promotion of 
social security and social welfare of the people of Canada; investigation 
and research; the preparation and distribution of information on social and 
industrial conditions affecting the lives and health of the people; co-operation 
with provincial authorities with a view to co-ordination of efforts in the 
welfare field. The Welfare Branch administers Family Allowances, Old Age 
Pensions and Pensions for the Blind, and the National Physical Fitness 
Program. Other welfare services are administered by the Department of 
Labour, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Department of 
Mines and Resources and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Family Allowances.—The Family Allowances Act, 1944, was introduced 
to provide more equal opportunity for the children of Canada. The allowances 
are paid monthly to parents (to mothers, except in unusual circumstances) 
and must be spent exclusively for the maintenance, care, training, education 
and advancement of the child. 


In general, each child under sixteen years of age, including Indians 
and Eskimos, is eligible for an allowance. Such a child must be registered 
for the allowance and be maintained by a parent, as defined in the Act. 
For registration purposes the child under the age of 16 years must reside in 
Canada and, in addition, must have been born and resident since birth in 
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Canada or have lived in Canada for one year preceding registration. Resi- 
dence provisions do not apply to children born to parents domiciled in Canada 
but temporarily out of the country. The allowance is not payable to a child 
who fails to attend school according to the laws of the province in which he 
resides or fails to obtain equivalent education. ) 


The allowances, which are tax free, are paid by cheque at the following 
rates: children under 6 years of age, $5; children from 6-9 years of age, $6; 
children from 10-12 years of age, $7; and children from 13-15 years of age, $8. 

Current disbursements under the Family Allowances Act are running at 
the rate of $298,000,000 per annum. 


Family Allowances Statistics, by Provinces, August, 1949 


Families Average Average Total 
Province or to Whom Total Allowance | Allowance | Allowances 

Territory Allowances Children per per aid, 

were Paid Family Child August, 1949 
No No. $ $ $ 
INfewrOUNG lan Gupsstioacreer ae 49,756 135,296 16-44 6-05 818,071 
Prince Edward Island..... 13,116 33,112 15-32 6-07 200,919 
INGEN ISIGOS GIG ig ed can Geo nt 89,990 210, 836 14-14 6-03 DDD 2 
New Brunswick.......... 71,643 185,243 15-54 6-01 1413-130 
Onebecn wee. Nahe eae sl 496,881 1,320,670 16-03 6-03 7,963,280 
OTL ATIO Ne Beis sete eet 587 , 824 1,166,920 12-03 6:06 7,070,580 
Wianat@ bas sets o ec eieis ae 103,625 216,557 12-62 6-04 1,308,200 
easkatelewantlion 1 sick. tee 116,490 261,191 13-65 6-09 1,589, 744 
PMDCRtAL tits Mee a ee 127,147 273,905 13-02 6-05 1,656,105 
British Columbia.. : 151,165 289 , 449 11-47 5-99 1,734,692 
Northwest Perr itorics aud: 

WIGO Int vs ect ep Mere 3,709 8,077 13-34 6:13 49,495 
Canada eiiavi. saa 1,811,346 4,101,256 13-68 6-04 24,776,348 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons.—The Old 
Age Pensions Act, passed by Parliament in 1927, provided for the payment 
of non-contributory pensions to persons 70 years of age or over who fulfilled 
certain requirements as to income, residence and nationality. An amendment 
to the Act, passed in 1937, provided for pensions for blind persons 40 years 
of age or over who fulfilled similar requirements. 


Several amendments have since been made to the Act, the most important 
of these being made in 1947 and: 1948, As the Act stands at present, the 
maximum income allowed to old age pensioners, including pension, is $600 a 
year in the case of an unmarried pensioner and $1,080 a year in the case of a 
married pensioner, with higher amounts for blind pensioners. Within the 
limits of the Act, each province is free to fix the maximum pension payable 
and the maximum income allowed. The Federal Government’s contribution 
to any pensioner shall not exceed 75 p.c. of $40 a month. In certain provinces 
old age and blind pensions are augmented by supplements, paid for entirely 
by the province. The qualifying age for old age pensioners remains at 
70 years, while that for blind pensioners has:been lowered to 21 years. Resi- 
dence requirements have been relaxed by recent amendments and the require- 
ment regarding nationality has been eliminated. The Department of 
National Health and Welfare is responsible for the federal administration 
of pensions paid under the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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Summary of Old Age Pensions, by Provinces, as at June 30, 1949 


Pensioners |. Persons 


Average to 70 Years Federal 

Province Total Monthly Population| of Age |Government’s 
or Territory Pensioners} Pension | 70. Years | or Over | Contribution 

of Age to Total since 1927 

or Over |Population 
No $ p.c p.c $ 

Newroundland?). sa7.c ane cen)e 2,785 29-80 22-11 3°91 182,511 
Prince Edward Island......... 227-70 26-42 44-68 6:67 4,150,444 
INOW SCOPIA tts ects nate 18,779 30-24 55-23 5-35 37,220,668 
New Brunswick..... 15,533 30-15 69-04 4-47 27,793 ,180 
OUCH eC a ne pues 64,954 28-94 51-43 3-33 123,529,591 
)NTATIO’ feos ner eee rn ee 79,553 37-06 34-75 5-33 201,556,165 
IMaTitobacte. 4 vacate. a 15,787 37-86 45-23 4-61 42,547,474 
Saskatchewan ace siphon ae. 15,808 37-12 45-95 4-03 41,479,592 
JN Oe) eo A Ca eae V2, 32-23 46-29 3-90 34,850,381 
British-Columbias. 22s. cates 26,219 29-29 42-49 5-70 49 ,916,522 
Northwest Territories......... 28-75 10-93 1-52 50, 862 
Canada2. ...5... 2.2... 257,485 32-88 44.25 4-52 563,277,390 


1 Excluding provincial supplements which are paid for entirely by the provinces. 
2 Excluding Yukon. 


Summary of Pensions for Blind Persons, by Provinces, as at 
June 30, 1949 


Average |Pensioners Federal _ 
Province or Territory Total | Monthly o Government's 
Pensioners} Pension! Total Contribution 
Population] since 1937 
No. $ psc. $ 
Newton lan diskeyite eth nen eee Coe ote eS a ee 
PhincenlH Gwardekslan Ceiuae sate ce ote sie sn 117 28-63 0-126 224,603 
INOV aR OCOtlat tamer Mi meee Chica Lic eae 887 38-47 0-140 1° 514-550 
INGwhBriuniswicktsit anions stats te ee 1,011 38-85 0-201 1,771,997 
(OWE SOUR BLS Masato eee ae ie eee ee Sai 3,600 29-68 0-095 5,838,477 
OWN GATION SY, Garey ie Re RO ee A 2,149 37-64 0-050 3,764,533 
MIAO Das tror We cee ee tenia een tee ee 508 38-55 0-067 851,646 
Saskatchewasnvoraiseh eee ee res hee 452 38-78 0-053 810,684 
YOUU Byes ei ane eR RS ee lia eet dC A) eae 425 29-98 0-050 597,241 
BritishuGolumibias: seiawe ee ee on aoa on ue 593 29-31 0-055 841,223 
Northwest lertitoriess.. fi... see ae es coke: 1 30-00 0-008 1,107 
GAMA GA. Se oe URE Ni oeias eee ae 9,743 34-05 0-076 16,215,861 


1 Excluding provincial supplements which are paid for entirely by the provinces. 
2 Excluding Yukon. 


Unemployment Insurance.—In 1940, by an amendment to the British 
North America Act, the Federal Government was given complete jurisdiction 
in the field of unemployment insurance and since that time a national system 
of unemployment insurance administered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has been in operation. (See Labour Chapter.) 


Physical Fitness.—A program of fitness and recreation for Canada was 
introduced with the proclamation on Oct. 1, 1943, of the National Physical 
Fitness Act. Under that Act, a National Council was established to promote 
the well-being of the people of Canada through physical fitness and recrea- 
tional activities. The Council, set up on Feb. 15, 1944, is an advisory 
body appointed by the Governor General in Council, which meets twice each 
year to discuss the over-all program, and to advise the Minister of National 
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Health and Welfare on various aspects of it. In some provinces, provincial 
fitness councils function on lines comparable to the National Council. 


The Act is administered by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare whose Physical Fitness Division acts as a clearing-house among 
the provinces for the latest information on fitness, recreation, community 
centres, physical education, sports and kindred activities. 


The Federal Government makes available to the provinces on a per. 
capita basis an amount not exceeding $225,000 annually for the promotion 
of physical fitness and recreational projects. Special provision has also been 
made for an additional $7,000 to be made available for Newfoundland should 
that Province choose to participate. Financial assistance is given only to 
those provinces that have signed specific agreements with the Federal Govern- 
- ment, such provinces receiving their share to the extent to which they match 


it dollar for dollar. 


Maximum Maximum 
Financial Expiry Financial Expiry 
Province Grant Date of Province Grant Date of 
Available Agreement Available Agreement 
Annually Annually 
$ $ 

INGER us eae 7,000 No agreement Mianiss ets cases 14,270 Mar. 31, 1950 
| 2 De ree eae 1,859 Mar. 31, 1950 Sask4s2% worse 17,521 Dec. 31, 1953 
INES Feet 11,302 Mar. 31, 1950 Altaseaints os 15,568 Mar. 31, 1951 
ING eco ree 8,944 Mar. 31, 1952 BeGe ee pe ae 15,993 Mar. 31, 1950 
ONE Saas 65,151 No agreement ING Web aes 234 Mar. 31, 1952 
One Reis Se 74,063 Mar. 31, 1950 Mukono 2 ex 97 No agreement 


Welfare of Indians and Eskimos.—The Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Mines and Resources is responsible for the welfare of the 
Indians of Canada. The Branch, in co-operation with the Family Allowances 
Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare, administers 
the payment of family allowances to those Indians who are paid in kind. 


The Commissioner in Council of the Northwest Territories and the 
Elective Legislative Council of the Yukon Territory, are responsible for the 
health and welfare of indigent white and half-breed persons in their respective 
areas. These authorities act through the Northwest Territories and Yukon 
Services of the Department of Mines and Resources which, in co-operation 
with the Family Allowances Division of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, supervise the payment of family allowances to the Eskimos of 
Canada. 


Canadian Government Annuities.—The Canadian Government 
Annuities Act was passed in 1908 to authorize the issue of Government 
Annuities, the purpose being to encourage and aid Canadians to make pro- 
vision for old age. Any resident of Canada may purchase a Canadian 
Government Annuity up to $1,200, payable for life only, or for life with a 
guarantee period of 5, 10, 15 or 20 years, or for the lives of joint annuitants 
with continuation to the survivor. Immediate annuities may be purchased in 
a lump sum and are payable immediately. Deferred annuities are usually 
bought by employed persons and are purchased by payment of periodic 
_ premiums or a single premium, and are payable on retirement. 


Annuities may be purchased under individual contracts or by members 
of groups under group contracts. A group contract is generally an agreement 
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Child health clinics are conducted in almost every community across the country. 


with an employer to implement a retirement plan approved by the Minister 
of Labour, the purchase money being, as a rule, derived jointly from the 
employer contributions and deductions from wages. 


On Mar. 31, 1949, annuity income of $20,847,452 was payable under 
48,064 contracts. The number of deferred annuities being purchased by 
individuals privately was 80,583. The number of group contracts was 809 
covering 113,645 registered employees. The balance at credit of the Annuities 


Fund was $501,737,659. 


Local offices are maintained in 41 centres throughout Canada to advise 
the public regarding the purchase of Canadian Government annuities. 


Dependants’ and Veterans’ Allowances.—Allowances paid to vet- 
erans’ dependants and to certain non-pensionable veterans are dealt with 
under Veterans Affairs, p. 76. 


Provincial Welfare Services 
The field of provincial welfare work is a very wide one. It includes 
homes for the aged and infirm, children’s aid societies, reformatories, day 


nurseries, homes for juvenile delinquents, training schools for mentally defective 
children, psychiatric services and industrial schools. These are, in some 
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provinces, maintained solely by provincial funds, in others by municipal, 
public or joint municipal and provincial funds. The Provincial Governments 
also supervise the institutions operated by cities, counties, districts and 
religious and benevolent societies, provide mothers’ allowances and other 
social services and, in co-operation with the Federal Government, provide 
old age pensions and pensions for the blind (see pp. 68-69). 


Mothers’ Allowances.—All provinces except Newfoundland provide 
allowances to certain needy mothers who are widowed or who, for other reasons, 
are without means of support. On Oct. 21, 1949, the Newfoundland Legis- 
lature gave third reading to a Mothers’ Allowance Bill, which will become 
effective on proclamation. Except in Alberta, where 25 p.c. of the allowance 
is borne by the municipality, the whole cost is paid from provincial funds. 
The Acts of the respective provinces stipulate that the applicant must comply 
with certain conditions at the time of application. 


In all provinces the exact amount granted is determined by the adminis- 
trative authorities after consideration of the circumstances in each case. 
In Prince Edward Island, the maximum monthly allowance is $25 for a mother 
and one child and $50 for a family. Nova Scotia has no set maximum for a 
mother and one child but the family maximum is $80 per month. In New 
Brunswick the maximum allowance is $27-50 per month for a mother and one 
child, and $7-50 per month for each additional child. An additional $7-50 
per month may be granted for rent provided the monthly amount payable 
does not exceed $60. In Quebec a mother with one child receives $35 per 

«month if living in a city or town of 5,000 or more, or $30 per month if living 
elsewhere, with an extra $5 a month for a mother physically unable to work and 
for a disabled husband living at home. An additional monthly payment of 
$1 each is made for the second, third, fourth and fifth child, $2 each for the 
sixth and seventh, and $3 for each subsequent child. In Ontario the maxi- 
mum rate for mother and child is $50 per month, with $10 for each additional 
child and for a disabled husband in the home. A fuel allowance is granted 
and an additional $10 per month per beneficiary may also be paid where need 
is evidenced. Manitoba pays a maximum monthly allowance of $48 for a 
mother and one child, with additional allowances for subsequent children and 
a disabled father in the home. The maximum monthly allowance, excluding 
winter fuel, granted to any family, with or without the father in the home, is 
$137. In Saskatchewan the maximum yearly allowance payable for a mother 
and one child is $300, increasing to $900 for a mother and ten children; 
$10 a month is granted for a disabled husband living at home and supplement- 
ary aid may be provided under the Social Assistance Program. Alberta pays 
a maximum of $35 per month for a mother and child, with the amount rising 
to $100 for a.mother and. nine children. Supplementary assistance, up to 
$10 monthly may be granted in special cases. In British Columbia the 
maximum amount which may be paid is $50 per month for a mother with one 
child and $8-50 for each additional child and for an incapacitated husband in 
the home; supplementary aid to meet emergency expenses may also be given. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—For accidents occurring in the course of 
employment, compensation is payable to workers in accordance with the law 
of each province or, in fatal cases, to their dependants. In all provinces, 
except Newfoundland, the entry cost of compensation and medical aid is 
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borne by employers through a collective liability scheme administered by the 
province. Newfoundland has an individual liability system whereby the 
employer is liable to pay compensation. In certain cases, the courts may be 
asked to decide whether or not the employer must pay. 


Monthly pensions at a fixed rate are paid to widows and children; injured — 
workmen receive two-thirds of their earnings (three-quarters in Saskatchewan 
and Ontario) during total disablement, but the maximum amount of earnings 
taken into account is $2,500 in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia and $3,000 in Saskatchewan and Ontario. 
In Newfoundland, machinery is provided in the law to fix payment. 


Dependent and Handicapped Groups.—The work of the various 
institutions and agencies for the care of dependent and handicapped groups 
may be classified under two main headings: the care of adults and the care 
of children. 

Latest data show that at June 1, 1946, there were 16,302 adults under 
care. Of these, 1,043 were between the ages of 21 and 30 years; 1,617 
between 30 and 50 vears; 1,369 between 50 and 60 years; and 12,273 were 60 
years or over. Forty per cent were supported from charitable and private 
funds. In regard to mental and physical condition, 1,794 were either blind, 


Pupils of the School for Crippled Children at Montreal board a bus which will return them to 
their homes. Buses for this purpose have been donated by many Montreal charity 
organizations. 


deaf and dumb, or crippled, while 1,826 were feeble-minded or subnormal, . 
and 1,183 were epileptic, incurable or insane. 


At the same date, there were under care 30,317 children under 20 years 
of age, of which number 5,926 were in homes for adults and children, 11,754 


- in orphanages, 583 in day nurseries, and 12,054 in children’s aid societies. 


Other Welfare Services 


There are in existence many voluntary organizations whose efforts are 
directed to social welfare. The Canadian Welfare Council, a national 
association of public and private agencies, provides a means of co-operative 
planning and action by serving as a link between voluntary agencies and 
between public and voluntary agencies. Specialized organizations, such as 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, which functions in every 
field of welfare for the blind, and the Canadian Council of the Blind, occupy 
somewhat similar roles in their particular fields. The various Community 
Chest organizations and service clubs assist welfare work by helping to finance 
local organizations, and the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Catholic Youth Organization . 
and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and 
similar youth organizations in what may be described as preventive rather 
than curative work cannot be overlooked. Day nurseries prove invaluable 
to many mothers who are obliged to work. Most of the activities of these 
organizations are not susceptible to statistical measurement. The Canadian 
Red Cross, the Victorian Order of Nurses, and the Order of St. John perform 
many welfare services, though they are more properly designated as public 
health organizations. 


«Veterans Affairs 


The Department of Veterans Affairs was established in October, 1944, 
to administer the legislation concerning the re-establishment of ex-service 
men and women in civilian life.. The peak of the Department’s work was 
reached in 1946, since demobilization of approximately one million men and 
women who served in the Armed Forces of Canada was almost entirely 
completed during that year. The Department has an organization extending 
from Charlottetown to Victoria, including hospitals in all the large centres. 
Close liaison is maintained between the Department of Veterans Affairs and 
other federal and provincial departments and community organizations. 
Approximately one-half of the staff has been engaged in providing adequate 
medical treatment and care for the thousands of eligible veterans requiring it. 
The remainder of the staff has dealt with the various other branches: the 
Veterans’ Land Act Administration; the Veterans Welfare Branch; the 
Canadian Pension Commission; the War Veterans Allowance Board; General 
Administration; etc. 


Certain of the legislation passed for the assistance of veterans has served 
its purpose and has been dropped. Continuing legislation is outlined below. 


Treatment Regulations.—The majority of veterans receive treatment 
under five of the twelve classifications contained in these regulations. 
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Class I provides treatment for pensioners for their pensionable disability. 
If hospitalized, the veteran receives the equivalent of 100 p.c. pension rate less 
$15 per month, and if an out-patient, the equivalent of 100 p.c. pension rate. 


Class II* provides treatment shown to be required at the time of discharge. 
Such treatment must be commenced generally within thirty days following 
discharge and may be continued for the period of a year, or the period of 
service if less than a year, with allowances equal to the pay and allowances 
of rank in effect at the time of discharge. If pension entitlement has been 
granted, treatment may be continued to finality. 


Class III* provides treatment for veterans for any disability not a result 
of misconduct arising during the year following their discharge. While 
receiving such treatment, monthly allowances of: single $50, married $70, 
plus allowances for dependants, may be paid. 


Class V provides treatment for the remainder of their lives for veterans 
with meritorious service and pensioners, where it is shown that the veteran 
is unable to afford the treatment required. No allowances are paid except, 
where necessary, a “‘comforts and clothing’ allowance. 


Class VI provides domiciliary care for totally disabled aged veterans who 
require some one to look after them, but who do not require active treatment. 


Veterans are also entitled to any dental treatment required during the 
year following discharge. They are provided, free of charge, with prosthetic 
appliances which they require and these appliances are serviced and renewed 
for life. 


The general policy with regard to post-discharge treatment is designed 
to provide the best possible professional medical and surgical care for veteran 
patients. The peak of the load was reached in the spring of 1946 and since 
then a large proportion of the Armed Service hospitals taken over to meet the 
peak has been closed and a permanent building program undertaken, much of 
which will not concern beds but rather ancillary services essential for adequate 
investigation, diagnosis and treatment. 


Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act.—Under this legislation considerable 
numbers of veterans have been given the opportunity to resume schooling 


* Treatment in this class is ended in practically all cases, due to the time elapsed since the 
War. 
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interrupted by war service and to upgrade their abilities in almost every field 
of business and professional endeavour. Training allowances as well as 
academic fees were paid under the Act, which also provided for allowances 
to veterans temporarily incapacitated, those awaiting returns from new farms 
and businesses, and veterans lacking employment in the first eighteen months 
after discharge. The majority of these allowances have now ceased, except 
for those to veterans still studying at Canada’s universities under the 
rehabilitation plan, and those whose applications for vocational training came 
late in 1948. Awaiting returns allowances may be made available to veterans 
settled on farms under the Veterans’ Land Act at any time within one year 
after their establishment. Provision is also made for certain disabled pensioners 
and veterans in hospital whose training has been necessarily postponed. 


War Service Grants Act.—This Act provides for gratuities and re~ 
establishment credits for veterans, and these are calculated on length, type 
and category of service. Payment of war service gratuities has been made 
to more than 950,000 ex-service men and women, virtually completing this 
portion of the program. However, re-establishment credits, which are in 
effect additional gratuities expended on the veterans’ behalf only for certain 
approved purposes, may be used at any time within ten years after the date 
of discharge or cessation of hostilities (Dec. 31, 1946, under this Act), which- 
ever is the later, provided alternative rehabilitation benefits have not been 
obtained. The average re-establishment credit is approximately $400. 


The Pension Act.—Under this Act pensions are paid to veterans as a 
compensation for loss or lessening of normal abilities incurred during service. 
The 100 p.c. pension rates per annum for ranks equivalent to, captain 
(military) or lower are: man, $1,128; wife, $372; first child, $228; second 
child, $180; each subsequent child, $144; widows, $900. Higher rates are in 
effect for higher ranks. Pensions vary from 5 p.c. to 100 p.c. based on 
assessed percentage of disability. The insurance principle applies for service 
in Canada and overseas. Under this principle the disability need not be 
directly a result of service duties. 


The Canadian Pension Commission examines the final medical report of 
each discharged member of the Forces. If a disability is found on discharge a 
decision on pension entitlement is rendered. Adequate provision exists for 
the review of unfavourable decisions, and veterans may have the assistance 
of the Veterans’ Bureau in preparing and presenting such claims for review 
at no cost to the veteran. 


War Veterans’ Allowance Act.—Veterans become eligible for an 
allowance under this Act when they reach the age of 60 or, due to physical 
or economic reasons, or a combination of both, become incapable of supporting 
themselves before reaching that age. The age limit for widows of veterans 
who might have qualified is 55. To qualify, veterans must have served with 
the Canadian Forces in a theatre of war, or on active service with the Canadian 
Forces in two wars. The maximum annual allowances are: single $480, 
married $840. Reductions in these allowances are made for other income. 


Veterans’ Land Act.—This Act offers three main types of assistance to 
qualified veterans for settling on the land: full-time farming; small holdings 
in connection with industrial or other employment; or small holdings in 
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connection with commercial fishing. Maximum assistance allowed is $6,000, 
of which up to $1,200 may be spent for stock and equipment. The veteran 
pays down 10 p.c. of the cost of land, buildings and permanent improvements, 
and contracts to repay two-thirds of that cost over a period of not more than 
twenty-five years at 34 p.c. interest. The remainder of the cost becomes a 
grant from the Federal Government but may not be realized until the veteran 
has satisfactorily fulfilled the terms of his contract for at least ten years. 


The Act also contains provision for assistance to veterans settling on 
provincial Crown lands and Indian Reserves, and to veterans holding farms 
under lease or by agreement of sale. There is also provision for fully repay- 
able loans at 33 p.c. interest to veterans who own their own farms. 


The Veterans’ Business and Professional Loans Act.—This Act 
enables veterans to obtain loans through the chartered banks up toa maximum 
of $3,000 at not more than 5 p.c. interest for business or professional purposes. 
The amount of the loan may not exceed two-thirds of the total amount to 
be invested in the business. The banks follow normal lending practices, but 
the Government guarantees each individual bank at the rate of 25 p.c. on any 
loss incurred on the first million dollars lent by each bank, and 15 p.c. on 
loans in excess of the first million dollars. The total amount of loans by all 
banks to which such guarantee extends is $25,000,000. 


The Veterans Insurance Act.—This Act makes Government life 
insurance available to veterans at cost as low as that of most standard 
companies and in most cases without medical examination. It is available ° 
in multiples of $500 up to a maximum of $10,000. It may be applied for 
within six years of discharge or Feb. 20, 1945, whichever date is later. 


Valley View near Kamloops,:B.C., a Veterans’ Land Act subdivision. 
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. «Education 


(oe. constitution assigns public education, 
except for that of the native Indians, to the jurisdiction of each of the ten 
provinces. While the systems vary in particulars the general plan is the same 
except that in Newfoundland the schools are denominational and the Catholic 
schools of Quebec follow more closely the system of France. 


Provincial administration is under a separate department of government 
headed by a Minister responsible to the legislature. The local administrative 
units which hire the teachers and operate the schools are elected by the 
ratepayers or, in some cases, appointed by a local municipal council. 
Practically all the necessary funds come from local direct taxation and pro- 
vincial grants. The Federal Government contributes towards the cost of 
scholarships, youth training and vocational education including apprentice- 
ship and technical education. 


Elementary and Secondary Education.—The elementary school 
includes the first eight grades and the secondary school course extends for 
four years more (five years in British Columbia and Ontario) to university 
entrance. In most provinces grades seven to nine are designated intermediate 
or junior high school and given a broadened curriculum. Diversification in 
courses and subjects begins in the secondary grades and varies considerably 
between provinces. Quebec has the highest degree of diversification and 
specialization of schools. In Western Canada a variety of subjects are options 
in the general course. Teachers are trained in provincial normal schools and 
universities and are licensed by the provinces. A certificate valid in one 
province is not valid in another. 


Canadian education like any dynamic system is changing in several ways 
and is faced with a number of major problems. 

Enrolments are increasing. The increased birth rates of the war years 
have already shown up in the beginning grades and Family Allowances have 
had the effect of keeping pupils in school longer. On the basis of births it is 
estimated that total enrolment in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the ten provinces will reach 3,100,000 by 1960 as against 2,200,000 actual 
enrolment in 1947: and the effects of immigration and other current trends 
may easily raise the increase to as much as 1,000,000 or 1,250,000 pupils. 
This means an increase of over 50 p.c. in thirteen years and presents serious 
problems in teacher supply, building requirements and financial needs. 

Ontario has announced the adoption of a 3-3-3-4 grade system* to be 
introduced progressively. This means that all provinces except Newfoundland 

*More properly described as an organization of the curriculum into Primary (Grades I 


to III), Junior (Grades IV to VI), Intermediate (Grades VII to IX) and Senior (Grades X 
to XIII). 
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A new public school, typical of those being built in rapidly growing suburban districts. 


and Prince Edward Island have adopted the 6-3-3 grade system* or a 
modification thereof. The courses in the intermediate grades are exploratory 
and are designed in part to make for a smoother transition from the elementary 
grades to the senior ones and in part to facilitate meeting the needs of that 
large body of students (60 p.c.) who do not go beyond Grade IX. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick the new regional rural high schools are extended 
downward to include the intermediate grades thereby relieving the one-room 
rural schools of all pupils above Grade VI. 

Composite high schools for rural areas are increasing in number in almost 
all provinces. These schools are being planned to provide not only the general 
academic course leading to university but also home economics and agriculture 
courses suitable for rural children and commercial and industrial courses 
according to the needs of the locality. 

There is a growing demand for a closer relationship between the schools 
and the economic needs of the community and for an increase in the number of 
vocational subjects offered, particularly outside the large cities. Since 
relatively few pupils (33 p.c.) extend their education beyond Grade X some- 
thing more suited to their needs should be provided for the other 67 p.c. 
This problem is deemed so important that the Canadian Education Associa- 
tion has set up a research committee on practical education with strong 
advisory committees in each province. These committees are made up of 
representatives of education, the home, industry, commerce, agriculture and 
labour. The aim is a nation-wide survey of practical secondary education. 

Technical institutes are being established in three provinces to meet the 
need for advanced vocational training at the senior secondary and junior 
college level. In some cases these schools will provide training centres for 
vocational teachers. 


*Essentially an organization of the curriculum into Elementary (Grades I to VI), Inter- 
mediate (Grades VII to IX), and Senior (Grades X to XII—Grade XIII in British Columbia). 
Physical division, where it occurs, is usually between elementary and high school either at the 
end of Grade VI or Grade VIII. 
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As a natural result of the increasing enrolments, increased holding power 
and diversification and extension of subjects and courses, there is a tremendous 
expansion in building. This is accentuated, particularly at the elementary 
school level, by the back-log of required building from the war years. Twenty- 
nine larger centres report having spent $27,000,000 on buildings and equipment 


in less than two years and have projected expenditures for the next five years 
of $59,000,000. 


The heavy cost of this building program added to the high cost of opera- 
tion has greatly increased the burden of local taxation for education purposes. 
Between 1941 and 1946 the cost per capita of elementary and secondary 
education increased 65 p.c. The provinces have assisted by markedly in- 
creasing grants to school boards so that the total for Canada now amounts 
to one-third the cost of operating the schools. 


Indian Education.—The Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Resources operates day and residential schools in all the provinces 
of Canada and in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 


The total enrolment in these schools has now reached 22,000 children 
and there are also nearly 1,000 children enrolled in the elementary grades 
of provincial schools. There are nearly 400 children now enrolled in secondary 
schools of various kinds and 300 in high-school grades of Indian schools. 

The main feature of academic progress has been the erection of many new 
day schools. In all, nearly 90 new classrooms were added to the school system 
during 1948 and it is expected that a similar number will be added in 1949. 


High School at Fredericton, N.B. 


Library period in 
an elementary 
school. 


A larger number of qualified teachers have been employed in these 
Indian schools mainly due to increased benefits in the form of higher 
salaries and superannuation privileges. The policy of the Department is to 
eradually eliminate all non-qualified teachers from its day schools. It is felt 
that Indian children must receive the benefits accorded to other children in 
the provincial schools and this can best be granted by the continued im- 
provement in the type of teachers employed. 


Higher Education.—Full-time enrolment of undergraduates in Canadian 
universities and colleges has been about 80,000 in each of the past two years. 
This is more than double the number in pre-war years. The increase is 
largely due to the financial assistance provided by the Government to war 
veterans as part of its rehabilitation program. Reduction in the number 
of students, except in advanced or post-graduate courses, is to be expected 
in the academic year 1949-50 and succeeding years. 


Expenses of the universities, like their enrolments, have doubled. 
Reductions per student that might have been expected due to larger classes 
have in the main been offset by higher costs. Government grants and income 
from endowment funds have not kept pace with the increased costs, and 
increases in student fees have consequently been general in the past two years. 
They have become a matter of such importance that an increasing proportion 
of families, especially those living at a distance from university centres, may 
be unable to afford university education for their children. A recent sampling 
of the costs to single students of a year at university shows $900-$1,200 in arts 
and science and more in such professional courses as medicine and dentistry. 
Various organizations have been proposing a system of national scholarships : 
so that the ablest matriculants would be assured an opportunity to attend 
university regardless of cost or family circumstances. 


The National Conference of Canadian Universities is asking also for 
direct annual grants to the universities, on the basis of number of students in 


professional faculties such as medicine, dentistry, agriculture and forestry, 
di 
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for which operations are most costly. This would be, in effect, a continuation 
on behalf of all students in these faculties, of the practice that has been fol- 
lowed on behalf of veteran students. 

Most of the universities in the past three years have conducted campaigns 
for voluntary subscriptions to their building or endowment funds, and new 
building has been in progress on several of the campuses. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the increase in endowment funds will be sufficient to restore 
the income from that source to its former relative importance in university 
fnance. In the 1920’s endowments contributed between 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. 
of income but in 1947 and 1948 their yield was down to 6'p.c. OF /p-.c: 


Adult Education.—In the post-war years increased attention has been 
given to adult education. For many years there have been night classes 
in the publicly controlled schools of cities, mainly vocational or avocational 
in nature. The recent trend has been to encourage a much wider variety 
of use of the schools on the part of adults, and to extend such uses to smaller 
communities. The school has in numerous cases become a community 
centre, in which social and recreational needs, as well as educational in 
the narrower sense, are being met. The variety of courses offered has at 
the same time increased. Although there is no significant problem of adult 
illiteracy, an important activity in many communities has become the provi- 
sion of language and citizenship classes for the post-war immigrants from 
Europe. University extension departments continue to be an important 
factor in adult education, in some provinces more than in others. So also 
with voluntary organizations. 

The Canadian Association for Adult Education, through the medium of 
its monthly publication, its Joint Planning Commission, and in other ways, 
remains the chief ‘clearing house’ for ideas among adult workers in English- 
language education. The post-war years have witnessed the development of 
a similar organization for French-language workers, La société canadienne 
d’enseignement postscolaire, with headquarters at Laval University, Quebec 
City. 

“In almost every country in the world adult education has grown from 
obscurity to the position of a third partner along with higher education and 
the public schools’, says a publication of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. While this is particularly the case in countries with a serious 
problem of adult illiteracy, there is growing recognition of the need in democ- 
racy for continuing citizenship education for the entire population. The 
programs of the two adult education associations are based on this recognition, 
and both have the collaboration of the Canadian Citizenship Council. 
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Summary Statistics of Education, Academic Year 1946-47 


Type of School or Course Institutions Pupils Teachers |Expenditures 
ee No No. No $ 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools... 30, 844 2,067 , 242 70,301..\° 222,000,493 
Bvening Schoolss ccs ewan ee cee ee 4201 100, 838 ates 598,370 2 
Correspondence courses.............. 91 43,919 5). 835 ,957 
Special eschoolsucaci case acer eee 21 5,289 499 2 8033004 
INotimal/schoolsivaen statis ee ereateia ce 97 8,731 945 DQ Sh2 le 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary academic schools........... 779 100,025 5,601 lia 954. 669 
Business training schools............. 259 38,800 AS OSs leat : 
Dominion Indian’ Schools: ..4 -.<.-.-... 347 19,622 381 3,641,4043 
Universities and Colleges— 
PrepatatokysCcoursesian. sve caus ee 34 26,169 teisS 
Courses of university standards....... 164 | ~=109,430 8,697 | +45,400, 160 
OPNEMCOMTSESA er ec: adoles e sash See 30,984 Hod 


LOCALS sre Ss <2 sors west a3 3h ean 32,541 2,551,049 96,305 | 290,106,936 


1 Omitted from total. Evening classes are conducted in day schools and correspondence 
courses by provincial departments of education. 2 British Columbia and Ontario only; 
included with day schools in other provinces. 3 Fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1948, 


. xScientific Research 


While scientific research is carried on by many different agencies in 
Canada, there is a close co-ordination of effort which not only results in 
measurable economies being effected, but ensures that no important fields of 
activity are overlooked. Scientists are seekers after truth, and nothing is 
more to their liking than to have full and free discussion of difficult research 
problems by all who are in a position to make a useful contribution on the 
subject. 


Opportunities to this end are afforded through meetings of scientific 
and engineering societies and various specialist gatherings convened to con- 
sider highly technical subjects. Continuity of effort in this direction is 
often secured through the appointment of Committees by such organizations 
as the National Research Council, the Defence Research Board, and the 
Fisheries Research Board, to name only three. 
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In all these meetings the numerous scientific interests of Canada are 
usually well represented, and when decisions are taken the members are able 
to carry back the recommendations to their respective organizations, and 
institutions. Included in this category are the research establishments 
maintained by the larger industrial companies in widely separated centres; 
research foundations and councils in most of the provinces; graduate research 
centres at the universities; a large and important group of consultants in the 
science and engineering fields; and publishing houses that produce technical 
journals and sponsor the publication of scientific books. 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century there has been a remarkable 
change in the relationship of the farmer and the scientist. The scientist has 
taken his critical methods to the fields; the farmer has brought his problems 
to the laboratory. To apply the laws of science to the practices of agriculture 
is the function of the research and experimental services of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. Highly trained specialists are continuously at 
work carrying research projects through various stages of analysis in the 
laboratory, and through testing under controlled conditions in stable, green- 
house, and experimental plot. Finally the products of their research are 
tested under practical farming conditions throughout the area concerned. 


Various types of scicntific and industrial research are carried out in the 
Department of Mines and Resources and its research facilities are designed 
to promote the more efficient development of and utilization by industry 
of the products of forest and mine. Resources and occurrences of Canadian 
minerals are studied, as well as further treatment and recovery of the indus- 
trial minerals. Research in anthropology, forest protection and management, 
geological investigations, mapping, problems in wildlife studies, and astrono- 
mical and meteorological subjects are all of interest to that Department. 
Similarly the fisheries, both inland and coastal, are under continued study 
by the Fisheries Research Board and the Department of Fisheries. 
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Health problems involve many and varied research studies, and in this 
field Canada holds a high position. 


An Advisory Panel on Scientific Policy, consisting of senior research 
officials, keeps in close touch with all research activities carried on under the 
auspices of the Government of Canada. Each of these agencies, in turn, 
maintains working relations with provincial and other research institutions 
and the machinery of scientific and industrial research throughout Canada 
is thus integrated into a smoothly working mechanism of high efficiency. 


The National Research Council.—In a recent address, Dr. C. J. 
Mackenzie, President of the National Research Council, said that scientific 
and industrial research can be considered as a tripod on which rests the indus- 
trial strength of a country. The three supporting members are: (1) funda- 
mental research which is not focused on any particular application but is a 
free search for truth; (2) applied research of a basic nature, similar in technique 
but with a general if long-term focus, e.g., supersonics research, atomic power 
research, chemical, metallurgical, medical, etc.; and (3) direct industrial 
or ad hoc research and development—the scientific arm of industry in solving 
its immediate problems of product improvement, trouble-shooting, and cost 
reduction. 


All three are essential elements but it should be emphasized that while 
in normal times the results of pure research are freely available to scientific 
research workers in all countries the same is not true of applied and direct 
research. Here, there is an element of ‘know how’”’ involved, and an avail- 
ability of facilities for immediate and local tasks, which make a big difference. 


These three activities are, in the main, best carried on in three different 
kinds of organization. Everyone agrees that universities are best suited for 
fundamental research. Likewise everyone agrees that the last and most 
important step must be taken by industry itself: in the case of large industries 
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by their own laboratories and in the case of small industries by some arrange- 
ment with research foundations or associations. 

The large field of relatively expensive applied basic research, which is 
nationally of prime importance and the result of which cannot be forecast with 
certainty as to time or financial return, must be supported by public funds and 
this is the essential field for government or publicly supported laboratories. 

These lines of separation are not clear-cut. For instance many uni- 
versities do a certain amount of applied research, and government laboratories 
such as the National Research Council carry on considerable work in pure 
research. Many industries do some fundamental and a great deal of basic 
applied research, but in the main the above generalization is sound and serves 
as a good basis for over-all national thinking in research. 

In its service to industry, the National Research Council has three main 
objectives. First, it encourages scientists from industry to visit the labora- 
tories of the Council and in turn sends its men to visit industrial laboratories. 
A free and constant flow of personnel and information is thus maintained 
between the Council and most industries that have laboratories. The aim 
is to have Canadian industry use the Council’s laboratories just as the units 
of a large company use their own laboratories as sources of scientific informa- 
tion and assistance. 

Secondly, the Council undertakes, under contract, research work for any 
firm whichhas a problem that cannot be solved by private consulting and testing 
laboratories, and also obtains assistance, in return, from many companies. 

Thirdly, in 1945, the Council organized a Technical Information Service 
to try to help the innumerable small industries that have no scientific staff 
and who in many cases do not realize that they have problems capable of 
solution. This service is essentially an information, not a research activity, 
but information comes first and in most cases the-first need of smaller in- 
dustries is knowledge of the latest technical and scientific developments. 

Work in building research also illustrates the point, previously made, 
viz., that broad research plans must be considered in terms of over-all 
national needs. Building research is a most widespread activity and when 
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the Division of Building Research was organized, in 1947, the housing 
emergency was a major issue everywhere. It was obvious that funda- 
mental and long-term basic research started then could not be expected 
to give immediate help so it was decided to reverse the normal procedure in 
building up such Divisions and put initial emphasis on the more direct ad hoc 
day-to-day problems of the construction industry. Useful but unspectacular 
assistance has been given to the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
in the solution of their problems. 

The Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents and seventeen 
other members, each of the latter group being appointed for a term of three 
years and chosen to represent industry, labour, or research in one of the basic 
natural sciences. Many of the members are drawn from the science depart- 
ments of Canadian universities. 

The Council at Ottawa is organized with three Science Divisions—applied 
biology, chemistry, and physics—and three other Divisions dealing with 
engineering problems—building research, radio and electrical engineering, 
and mechanical engineering which includes aeronautics and hydraulics. 
A Division of medical research supports and correlates research on approved 
projects in the medical schools of Canadian universities and awards fellowships 
for post-graduate training in medical research. 

The Council operates the great atomic energy project at Chalk River, 
Ont. A Prairie Regional Laboratory at Saskatoon, Sask., serves the agri- 
culturists of Western Canada in the study of problems relating to utilization 
of farm wastes and the industrial use of agricultural products. A Maritime 
Regional Laboratory is under construction at Halifax, N.S., for the dual 

* purpose of providing a graduate research centre for the six colleges in that 
area, and also to undertake investigations of industrial interest relating to the 
development and processing of the natural resources occurring on the eastern 
seaboard. 

Close co-operation with government departments, federal and provincial, 
with the universities and research foundations as well as with industry, 
enables the Council to maintain at all times a good conspectus of research 
work in progress throughout Canada. 


The movement of 
logs in storage 
dams __ supplying 
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the National Re- 
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Social and 
Cultural Relationships 


Ls addition to schools and universities, there is a consider- 
able variety of institutions and activities broadly cultural in character 
in that they assist the Canadian people in their pursuit of knowledge or in the 
expression of their capabilities. Many of these have come under review by a 
Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences set up by Order in Council of Apr. 8, 1949. The matters upon which 
the Commission is asked to make recommendations are the following:— 


(1) The principles upon which the policy of Canada should be based, in the field of radio 
and television broadcasting; 


(2) Such agencies and activities of the Government of Canada as the National Museum, 
the Public Archives and the care and custody of public records, the Library of 
Parliament; methods by which research is aided including grants for scholarships 
through various Federal Government agencies; the eventual character and scope 
of the National Library; the scope or activities of these agencies, the manner in 
aoe they should be conducted, financed and controlled, and other matters relevant 
thereto; 


(3) Methods by which the relations of Canada and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and with other organizations operating in this 
field should be conducted; 


(4) Relations of the Government of Canada and any of its agencies with various national 
voluntary bodies operating in the field with which this inquiry will be concerned. 


The Commission began public hearings at Ottawa on Aug. 3, and has 
since proceeded on a program of hearings in all provinces. Briefs from a 
great variety of organizations, both official and unofficial, have been heard. 
Many of the organizations or activities reviewed on the following pages are 
of central concern to the Commission. 


Creative Arts 


The arts have enjoyed vigorous growth in most parts of Canada during 
the past several years, and a widespread awakening of public interest in cul- 
tural matters has been seen. Federal Government recognition of the fact 
is indicated in the preamble of the Order in Council establishing the Royal 
Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences in 
these words: “It is in the national interest to give encouragement to institu- 
tions which express national feeling, promote common understanding, and 
add to the variety and richness of Canadian life’’. Heretofore cultural 
development in Canada has been mainly on a regional and loca! basis and there 
has been little in the nature of a national cultural pattern. Now, however, 
Canada’s obligations to certain international organizations, notably UN ESCO, 
emphasize the need for national stimulation and development of the arts. 
A significant development of 1949 was the establishment by the Canada 
Foundation of a national ‘competition for scholarships in the creative arts, 
with a value of $2,000 each. Funds are provided by the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey Association. 


Ballet.—While all art forms share in the current general stimulation in 
Canada, the post-war rise of ballet has been most impressive. From a 
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virtually unknown art a few years ago, ballet has grown into an activity 
enjoying enthusiastic box-office support in all parts of Canada, with at least 
ten permanent ballet schools operating and an estimated 15,000 students 
enrolled. Canada’s Second Annual Ballet Festival, held at Toronto in 1949, 
brought companies of performers from such widely separated points as 
Vancouver and Halifax, and proved to be a financial as well as an artistic 
success. 


Creative Writing.—Creative writing, in both English and French, 
has been successfully establishing itself in recent years as a vital and important 
cultural activity. Canadian books are increasing in number and improving 
in quality, and are now competing successfully with the works of long- 
established United States and British writers. A growing acceptance of the 
works of indigenous writers is seen in the fact that the initial press-runs of 
Canadian-published books have trebled in the past few years, and encourage- 
ment for Canadian writers is found in the willingness of magazine publishers 
and radio broadcasters in Canada to use locally produced work of good quality. 
Many Canadian writers market their entire output in the United States, 
thereby making a not unimportant contribution to the supply of American 
dollars in Canada. The Canadian Authors Association is the most important 
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writers’ organization, having a membership of several thousands and branches 
in most Canadian cities. The affiliated French language writers’ body is 
La société des €crivains canadiens. 


Drama.—Post-war renewal of the well-established Dominion Drama 
Festival resulted immediately in widespread revival of interest in all forms of 
theatre art. Theatre in Canada is almost entirely the work of amateur 
groups and, on the whole, has gained a noteworthy degree of competence. 
Little Theatre organizations are firmly established in all the main cities (the 
Ottawa Drama League presented its thirty-eighth consecutive annual program 
of plays in the 1949-50 winter season). University dramatic societies are 
effective stimulants to Canadian public interest in the theatre, and in recent 
years rural communities have been encouraged by their provincial governments 
to organize drama activities. The broadcasting of plays by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation has won international recognition and prestige, and 
this activity has provided much encouragement for radio writers and actors. 
Recently a number of drama organizations have turned their attention to the 
problem of encouraging Canadian playwrights to write more stage plays with 
Canadian content and character. A lively interest in the matter of ‘a 
national theatre”’ is found in all parts of the country, although there appears 
to be little likelihood of specific developments for some years. 


Painting.—A notable current increase in public interest in the visual 
arts is evidenced by the larger numbers of Canadians who are visiting art 
galleries and buying paintings, and in particular are trying their hand at 
painting as a form of relaxation and enjoyment. Elementary art training is 
compulsory in all the public schools of Canada, and advanced courses in 
drawing and painting, available in all cities, are at present crowded with 
students. The National Gallery of Canada, at Ottawa, owns and exhibits 
the nation’s chief collection of paintings, and performs extensive extra-mural 
services to the whole Canadian community. It also arranges frequent im- 
portant exchanges of exhibitions with galleries and collectors in other countries. 
Excellent collections are found in the civic galleries of Toronto and Montreal, 
and both institutions foster public participation in fine art activities. Smaller 
galleries are maintained in many other cities, and several Canadian universities 
take a leading part in promoting an appreciation and understanding of both 
Canadian and foreign works of art. Numerous societies of artists exist in 
Canada, among the most distinguished being the Royal Canadian Academy, 
the Ontario Society of Artists, the Canadian Group of Painters and the 
Federation of Canadian Artists. Eager colonies of young painters are found 
at Montreal, Quebec, Toronto and Vancouver, and there is at present a 
noteworthy movement of Canadian art students to Europe and Mexico. 
Established Canadian painters are now enjoying unprecedented demands for 
their works at good prices. 


Music.—From the earliest times music has been important in the life of 
Canadians, and to-day one finds in every city, town and village organizations 
concerned with the teaching, performance and appreciation of music. Great 
emphasis upon musical understanding is found in the school systems of all 
the provinces, and conservatories for the teaching of advanced theory and 
performance are well attended and competently staffed. Music festivals 
are important annual events in a number of larger cities, the one at Winnipeg 
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usually involving more than 8,000 competitors. Symphony orchestras are 
generously supported by public subscription in ten centres. The Royal Con- 
servatory of Music of Toronto, which has gained the status of a national 
institution, recently inaugurated a School of Opera. Establishment of the 
Canadian Music Council as a national institution was an important develop- 
ment of 1949. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and many of the 
commercial sponsors of radio programs in Canada give generous employment 
to large numbers of top-flight musicians. In the past Canadian composers 
have received little encouragement or recognition, but steps to remedy this 
situation have been taken in the past few years and some favourable results 
can now be seen. Competitions for Canadian creative musical works with 
substantial cash awards, have brought to the fore a number of well-trained 
and imaginative young composers, and the willingness of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation to use their works is a constant source of encouragement. 


Schools and Institutions.—Cultural institutions in Canada are crowded 
with students, and are handicapped by lack of accommodation for expand- 
ing enrolments. Among the best known are the Banff School of Fine 


Orchestra leader discusses score of ‘Hansel and Gretel’ with members of his young audience 
after a concert. Children’s concerts have been held at Ottawa for several years in 
the belief that they will help young pecple grow up with true appreciation for good 
music. 
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Arts situated in the Rocky Mountains, the Fine Arts colleges of Queen’s 
University in Ontario and Mount Allison University in New Brunswick, the 
conservatories of Laval and Montreal Universities, the écoles des beaux-arts 
at Quebec and Montreal, and the Ontario College of Arts at Toronto. The 
curricula of these schools include advanced courses in music, drama, creative 
writing, painting, sculpture and handicrafts. Schools of architecture are part 
of several of the larger universities. The Canadian Arts Council, Toronto, a 
federation of sixteen professional societies, and the Canada Foundation, 
Ottawa, a clearing-house organization supported by a large number of in- 
dividual subscribers, are two national, non-governmental organizations de- 
voted to the stimulation of cultural activities. 


Handicrafts.—The varied resources of Canada provide the raw materials 
for home crafts using wood, metals, leather, wool, various fibres and dyes, 
and clay in some regions. The diverse origins of the people provide traditions 
of craftsmanship from many sources—the native Indians, the early French 
and British settlers, and the more recent immigrants from all parts of Europe 
and some parts of Asia. 


Several provincial governments have given stimulus and direction to 
the development of handicrafts. Those of the Province of Quebec are 
probably most widely practised and known. ‘There are various voluntary 
organizations on a local basis, nine of which are affiliated or associated with 
the Canadian Handicrafts Guild. The Guild has provincial branches in 
five provinces and maintains a permanent exhibit at its headquarters at 
Montreal. 


Social Sciences and Humanities . 


Research in the social sciences tends to be conducted in the universities 
and by government agencies, and to find its outlets, apart from books and 
government documents, in the quarterly journals of such societies as the 
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Canadian Historical Association, the Canadian Political Science Association, 
the Canadian Psychological Association and the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. The several university ‘quarterlies’ also serve, but like 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada, and United States and 
United Kingdom learned journals, are rather more important for the humani- 
ties than for the social sciences. } 


The Canadian Social Science Research Council and the Humanities 
Research Council of Canada exist to promote research in their respective 
fields, and do so by means of grants in aid of research and publication, by 
fellowships, and by improvement of the training of research workers in the . 
universities. In the few years of their existence the two Councils have been 
supported largely by grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. The Humanities Council has, however, 
received grants from twenty Canadian universities for five years, and seeks 
assistance from government sources. The Social Science Council does not 
desire government origin for any major portion of its income. Much of its 
subject field concerns matters of government policy, and it considers that 
greater independence would be retained by deriving its funds from a balanced 
variety of sources. 


Both Councils have expressed the view before the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences that there is great 
need for government funds to provide scholarships and fellowships to students 
of the social sciences and humanities, in order to balance the opportunities 
provided to students of the natural sciences through the National Research 
Council awards. They pointed to a study made in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which showed that nearly all science post-graduate students in 
Canadian universities receive financial assistance from scholarships, fellow- 
ships or part-time employment while studying, whereas only 30 p.c. of social 
science and humanities students are in receipt of such assistance. 


Libraries and Museums 


Libraries.—Legislation for the establishment of publicly controlled 
libraries is enacted by the provincial governments. The libraries may be 
established by an individual municipality, a group of municipalities or com- 
munities, or by a properly constituted Jocal association. The survey of public 
libraries in Canada for the year 1947 covered the regional libraries of Prince 
Edward Island, Ontario and British Columbia, and 680 libraries in individual 
communities. 


More than 60 p.c. of the total stock of books reported by the libraries is 
concentrated in 60 cities, and an additional 20 p.c. is in towns and villages. 
The problem of providing library service for two and a half million rural 
people in Canada has not yet been met, but the value of regional and mobile 
service continues to be demonstrated. Within the past two years Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan have established demonstration projects with 
generous assistance from the Provincial Governments, and Manitoba has 
provided the necessary legislation for the establishment of regional libraries 
by a system of grants-in-aid. Ontario has found the system of county 
library co-operatives successful for rural areas containing many small com- 
munities, and now has eight in operation with some 50,000 books. 
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A considerable number of the libraries now stock motion picture films 
as well as books. Total book stock is near 20,000,000, each book being loaned, 
on the average, three timesina year. Registered borrowers number 1,169,000, 
and the average library user takes out 17 books ina year. There is no record 
of the service provided to those who do their reading in the libraries, or those 
who call the reference librarians on the telephone to have their queries 
answered. 


About $4,000,000 is required in a year to maintain the public libraries, 
of which 77 p.c. comes from local taxes, and 9 p.c. from provincial govern- 
ment grants. 


Further steps were taken during 1949 toward the establishment of a 
National Library, by setting up an advisory committee and initiating biblio- 
graphical work. In a brief to the Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, the Canadian Library Association 
proposes that “the distinguishing characteristic of a Canadian National 
Library will be its extensive collection of Canadian material ... (but) collec- 
tions cannot be confined to Canadiana alone’’. It is proposed that the 
National Library should act as a service centre for provincial and local 
libraries, by means of inter-library loans, photographic reproductions and 
micro-film. 


Museums.—Museums include the National Museum at Ottawa, 
several provincial and municipal museums, of which the Royal Ontario 
Museum is the largest, and several dozen others, many of them the property 
of universities, colleges or local historical societies. Archives include the 
Public Archives of Canada at Ottawa, and some provincial collections. Gal- 
leries of fine art include the National Gallery, and others mainly under 
municipal or unofficial local auspices. The trend in most of these institutions 
is to reach a wider public through collaboration with schools and by various 
extension methods including travelling exhibits. International exchanges 
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are most frequent in the field of fine art through the medium of the National 
Gallery. | 

The Canadian Museums Association, organized in 1947, aims to act as 
a clearing house for information of special interest to Canadian museums, 
to promote the training of museum workers, to facilitate the exchange of 
exhibits, and to promote collaboration with the museums of other countries. 


Media of Mass Communication 


The Press.—Periodical publications were produced in Canada to the 
value of $89,000,000 in 1946, and paid for to the extent of $56,000,000 by 
advertising, and $33,000,000 by subscription or sale. Printed books were 
produced tg the value of $12,500,000, about half for advertising purposes. 
There is no record of the cost of subscriptions by Canadians to periodicals 
published abroad but it is probably a larger figure than that for subscriptions 
from abroad for Canadian publications. Recorded imports of books and 
other printed matter exceeded the value of recorded exports by about 
$26,000,000. It accordingly appears that the per capita cost to Canadians 
of books, pamphlets and periodicals is $10 or more in a year, something like 
half of which is paid for directly, and half indirectly through payment for 
advertising. 


Much the largest item is for daily newspapers—rather more than half 
the total. There are nearly 100 daily newspapers published in Canada, 
counting morning and evening editions separately, with a reported circulation 
of more than 3,000,000 copies, about 80 p.c. in English and the rest in French, 
except for small numbers in Yiddish and Chinese. Ten papers with circula- 
tions approximating or exceeding 100,000 account for more than half of the 
circulation. Well over 90 p.c. of all newspaper circulation is in cities. 


Weekly or monthly publications, the circulation of which is greater 
than that of dailies, include a considerable variety of foreign-language publica- 
tions—Ukrainian, German, Yiddish, Polish, etc. Weekly papers serve much 
larger numbers of the people in rural communities than do the dailies. 


Purchases of books and other printed matter in the United States are 
large, recorded imports being of the value of about $29,000,000 in each of the 
past three years. The corresponding sum for imports from the United King- 
dom has been growing since the war years, when comparatively little could 
be obtained, but is still only about $2,000,000. Imports from France, the 
third largest supplier, are now valued at $500,000 or more. 


Radio.—The production of radio receiving sets in Canada since the War 
has averaged well over 600,000 per year for the home market. A survey of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in November, 1948, indicated that 94 p.c. 
of the households in Canada, numbering 3,127,000, had radios. In some 
cities there is scarcely a household to be found without one, and in the country 
as a whole one family in ten has two or more. 


In terms of price to the buyers, radios since the Second World War have 
averaged about $70. Roughly speaking, one household in five has bought a 
set each year, indicating an average annual expenditure of about $14. The 
cost of repairs and maintenance is probably a small item, and the licence fee 
is $2.50 per year. This fee was paid by 1,944,027 possessors of receiving sets 
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in 1947-48, and constituted the chief item of income for the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. For information on the operations of the CBC and 
privately owned stations, see pp=22 76 230; 


Motion Pictures.—In 1948 Canadians on the average attended motion 
picture theatres about 18 times and paid about $7 each in admissions. The 
source of this entertainment remains largely United States studios although, 
as in the case of books and other printed materials, there has been some revival 
of imports from the United Kingdom and France since the War. 

While few feature-length films for the commercial theatres are produced 
in Canada, there is a considerable production of ‘‘shorts’”’ both by the National 
Film Board and commercial producers. Some of these have recently won 
important international awards. In 1949 the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education instituted a series of awards for distinguished Canadian 
film production, including theatrical and non-theatrical types, amateur and 
professional work. The project was developed by the Association’s Joint 
Planning Commission on which are represented fifty national organizations 

' interested in education and the arts; the awards are presented by the Prime 
Minister of Canada. 

Schools, adult education agencies, and other community groups are making 
increased use of films. There are some 200 film libraries and community film 
councils usually founded by public libraries, provincial departments of 
education, or university extension departments, with the co-operation of 
school boards, service clubs, etc. The local libraries receive assistance from 
the National Film Board and the National Film Society in obtaining films. 
The National Film Board has some 160 rural circuits where provision is made 
for the periodical exhibition of films in a group of communities. 

The National Film Board directs the distribution of Canadian films 
abroad, and with the increased numbers of Canadian diplomatic and trade 
representatives in other countries this has become an important part of the 
Board’s work. 
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Pulpwood, cut far up in the Gatineau hills, stockpiled at the pulp and paper mills across the River from Ottawa. 


National Income 
Survey of Production 


{one chapter summarizes the year-to-year changes in the 
value of Canada’s annual production of goods and services, and describes 
the way in which this total product of the country’s econoniic activity is 
utilized to satisfy consumer wants, to provide government services, or to 
increase the nation’s capital at home or abroad. The first section, ‘‘National 
Income’’, deals with net national income at factor cost, gross national product 
and expenditure, and personal income and its disposition. The second section, 
“Survey of Production”, describes the gross and net value of commodity 
production of primary and secondary industries. 


* National Income 


National Income, Gross National Product and Gross National 
Expenditure.—Net national income at factor cost, or more briefly, national 
income, measures the value of current production after provision has been 
made for depreciation of capital assets, and exclusive of indirect taxes less 
subsidies. It is equal to the annual earnings of Canadian residents from the 
production of goods and services, that is, the sum of salaries, wages and 
supplementary labour income, military pay and allowances, corporation 
profits and other returns on invested capital, and net income of farmers and 
other enterprisers who are in business on their own account. 


Gross national product is defined as the value at market prices of all the 
goods and services produced in a year by the labour, capital and enterprise 
of Canadian residents, measured through a consolidated national accounting 
of the costs involved in their production. It is obtained by adding to national 
income indirect taxes and depreciation allowances and similar business costs, 
which enter into the cost of goods and services (and hence market prices) 
but do not form a part of the incomes of Canadians. On the other hand, 
government subsidies are deducted since their effect is to reduce the cost of 
goods and services produced, 


Gross national expenditure is defined as the market value of all goods 
and services produced in a year by the labour, capital and enterprise of 
Canadian residents, measured through a consolidated national accounting 
of the sales of these goods and services, including changes in inventories. 
Thus, while it measures the same total as gross national product, it indicates 
how the goods and services produced are disposed of to resident persons, the 
government, to business on capital account, and abroad. 

Expansion has continued almost unchecked since 1939. The value of 
goods and services produced in 1948 attained new high levels, surpassing 1947 
by 14 p.c. Most of the increase was accounted for by higher prices, with 
physical output showing a modest gain. The resulting additions to income 
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were widely distributed. Total income of wage and salary earners went up 
by 15 p.c., investment income by 7 p.c., and the income of those engaged in 
agriculture and other unincorporated business by 25 p.c. Since 1939 these 
three items have more than doubled. It is difficult to say how much of the 
gain has been in real output, but tentative calculations suggest that when 
adjustment is made for price changes between the two years, the physical 
output of the Canadian people was probably two-thirds higher than in 1939. 


Net National Income at Factor Cost and Gross National Product at 


Market Prices, 1929, 1933, 1939 and 1943-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948p 


Salaries, wages and supple- 

mentary labour income.| 2,839} 1,791] 2,583] 4,746] 4,908) 4,915) 5,322} 6,212) 7,113 
Military pay and allow- 

BW IN Qe Peoegt eye ee Bite Mee 8 8 32 910} 1,068] 1,117 340 83 82 
Investment income....... 814 233 783) 1,778) 1,774} 1,905] 1,978) 2,307) 2,473 
Net income of agriculture 

and other wunincorpor- 

mated DUSINESS ha ouls os 1,028 SoD) 891} 1,659] 1,962) 1,810} 2,156] 2,336] 2,920 

Net National Income 

at Factor Cost...... 4,689} 2,387) 4,289} 9,093) 9,712) 9,747) 9,796) 10,938|12,588 


Sidiese teeta ae 674 566 737| 1,117] 1,113} 1,007] 1,269] 1,604) 1,735 
Depreciation allowances 
and similar business 
COStS nce ee 677 500 582 912 863 785 846] 1,009] 1,085 
Residual error of estimate. —84| +15} —10} +176! +209) +220) +25; +40) +42 
Gross National Pro- 
duct at Market 
Prices. 532 co ee 5,956| 3,468} 5,598) 11,298) 11,897] 11,759) 11,936) 13,591) 15,450 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices, 1929, 1933, 1939 and 
and 1943-48 


(Millions of Dollars) 


itent 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948p 


Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and ser- 


MiCOSre be oot asics wee ee 4,383} 2,848] 3,861] 5,869] 6,330] 6,999] 7,952] 9,126/10,083 
Government expenditure 
on goods and services’. . 686 521 724) 4,271) 5,075) 3,710} 1,848] 1,551] 1,768 


Gross Home Investment— 
Plant, equipment and 


NOUSING ee See cick te 1,107 221 554 828 756 882] 1,362] 2,057} 2,576 
Inven tOLies wses wanes is 10} —105 327} —40) —82} —300 467 879 646 
Exports of goods and ser- 
WiCESSa eee ae EN. pee 1,632 826} 1,451) 3,403} 3,566} 3,580] 3,203] 3,629] 4,037 
Imports of goods and ser- 
VCC GH rs cn Sanur eto inne -1,945| -82 8/-1,328]-2 ,858|-3 ,539|-2 ,893|-2 ,871|-3,612|-3, 618 


Residual error of estimate.| +83 —15) + 9} —175}| —209} —219| —25 —39| —42 


Gross National Expendi- 
ture at Market Prices.| 5,956| 3,468) 5,598) 11,298) 11,897| 11,759] 11,936] 13,591) 15,450 


1 Includes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, etc., of $518,000,000, $960,000,000, $858,000,000, 
$97,000,000, $38,000,000 and $19,000,000 in the years 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947 and 
1948, respectively. 2 Excludes government housing expenditures, excepting for 
$36,000,000 by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation in 1948. 3 Excludes 
UNRRA, Mutual Aid, etc.; see footnote 1. 
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An examination of the components of the gross national expenditure 
reveals how this increase in the value of production was absorbed. Personal 
expenditure on consumer goods and services rose by 11 p.c. between 1947 and 
1948. This is slightly less than the increase of 14 p.c. in the cost-of-living 
index during the same period, indicating a decline in real terms in personal 
expenditure on consumer goods and _ services. Post-war investment 
continued at an unprecedented rate with expenditures on housing increasing 
32 p.c. in 1948 over 1947, and expenditures on plant. and equipment by 
23 p.c. Inventories continued to grow, although at a slower rate than in 
1947. These three items accounted for 21 p.c. of Canada’s gross national 
expenditure in 1948 as compared with 16 p.c. in 1939 and only 5 p.c. in 1945. 


Personal Income and Disposition of Personal Income.—The total 
personal income received by Canadians, and the disposition of this income, 
is shown in the following tables. 


Personal Income, by Sources, 1929, 1933, 1939 and 1943-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Source 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948P 


Salaries, wages and supple- 
mentary labour income:} 2,839] 1,791] 2,583] 4,746] 4,908} 4,915) 5,322) 6,212] 7,113 
DeEpuctT: Employer and 
employee contributions 
to social insurance and 
government pension 


AULT Sie eseeeie: hele ae ah se —25 —20 —34| —124) —132] —135}| —149| —181; —220 
Military pay and allow- 
OU CESS. ee takecte © rat sae 8 8 32 910}. 1,068} 1,117 340 83 82 


Net income of agriculture 
and other unincorpor- 
ated business.......... 1,028 355 891] 1,659] 1,962] 1,810} 2,156} 2,336] 2,920 

Interest, dividends and net 
rental income of persons! 584 428 570 757 806 848 890] 1,047) 1,145 

Transfer payments from : 

- governments to persons. 98 196 249 216 263 yoy eo] Heed Ba it 848 843 


Totals,Personal Income} 4,532} 2,758) 4,291) 8,164) 8,875) 9,107) 9,670)10,345) 11,883 


1 Includes charitable donations from corporations. 


Disposition of Personal Income, 1929, 1933, 1939 and 1943-48 
(Millions of Dollars) ; 


Item 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948p 

Personal Direct Taxes— : 
Imeome waxesscy = eg) ce 33 38 61 631 V2, 733 711 694 717 
Succession duties....... 16 13 28 38 40 47 54 61 57 
Miscellaneous.......... 19 16 21 28 25 25 32 36 39 


Totals, Direct Taxes.. 68 67 110 697 837 805 797 791 813 


Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and ser- 
NICER OaichMe rss eee 4,383] 2,848] 3,861] 5,869} 6,330] 6,999) 7,952] 9,126)10,083 


Personal Saving— 
Net changes in farm in- 


VeENtOniest.co stein —144 —29 60 —62| —124| —238 —41} —111 —65 
OPRCE ei At oelk ae 225| —128 260} 1,660} 1,832} 1,541 962 539} 1,052 
Totals, Personal Saving... 81} —157 320] 1,598] 1,708) 1,303 921 428 987 


Totals, PersonalIncome] 4,532] 2,758) 4,291] 8,164) 8,875| 9,107) 9,670) 10,345) 11,883 
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Personal income differs from national income in several respects. For 
example it does not include earned income not paid out to persons such as 
undistributed corporation profits, but does include unearned income in the 
form of transfer payments such as family allowances, old age pensions, 
veterans benefits and charitable contributions by corporations. 

Personal income rose by $1,538,000,000 from 1947 to 1948, or by 15 p.c. 
The largest relative increase was in the net income of agriculture and other 
unincorporated business which rose by 25 p.c. from 1947 to 1948. Transfer 
payments were down slightly due largely to decreases in war service gratuities 
and re-establishment credits. 


Personal direct taxes, although larger absolutely, formed 8 p.c. of personal 
expenditure in 1947 against 7 p.c. in 1948, There was a notable increase in 
personal saving from $428,000,000 in 1947 to $987,000,000 in 1948. Although 
less than in the war years of 1942 to 1945, it was well above any other year 
since 1926. 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMER GOODS AND SERVICES 
1948 
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NET PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ABROAD 


. Includes drugs, cosmetics, soap and cleaning supplies, stationery, books, etc. 
- Includes house furnishings, furniture, household appliances and hardware, 
- Includes gasoline and lubricants, automotive accessories, automobiles, and services. 


Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services.—The 
chart above reveals the pattern of personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services for the year 1948. It shows how the item “personal expenditure 
on consumer goods and services’, which appears in the table of gross national 
expenditure, is allocated among the main commodity and service groups. 


The figures cover not only the expenditures of persons but also those of 
private non-commercial institutions. Expenditures on consumer goods and 
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The mighty silver-lead-zinc smelter at Trail, B.C., is the heart of a long-established and 
progressive mining industry. 


services made by business in the course of production are excluded, as are 
expenditures of governments on behalf of the community, such as for public 
- education and health services. In addition to cash expenditures a valuation 
of consumption of income in kind has been included under the respective 
headings. The item ‘‘net personal expenditure abroad” consists of the ex- 
_ penditures of Canadian tourists abroad, gifts in kind and personal remittances 
abroad, less-expenditures in Canada of tourists and personal remittances to 
Canada. In 1948 this item was negative mainly because of the spending of 
United States tourists in Canada. 


In 1948 expenditures on food by Canadians amounted to $2,796,000,000 
or 28 p.c. of total personal expenditures on consumer goods and services. 
Clothing accounted for 13 p.c. of the total, household operations for 10 p.c., 
tobacco and alcohol for 9 p.c., automobiles and their operation for 8 p.c., and 
furniture, household appliances and hardware for 5 p.c. Together, the items 
above were responsible for 74 p.c. of consumer expenditures. 


The main components of the item ‘‘household operations”’ are paid rents 
and imputed rents of owner-occupied houses, electricity, gas and domestic 
service. In 1938 household operations accounted for 19 p.c. of consumer 
expenditures, as compared with 10 p.c. in 1948. The decrease in the import- 
ance of this item is due first to the fact that rents have risen by less than half 
as much as prices generally, as indicated by the components of the cost-of- 
_living index; and secondly, to the fact that whereas Canadians have increased 
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the quantity of food, clothing and other items purchased, it is not practicable 
for families to similarly increase the amount of space that they occupy. 

Almost half of personal expenditures in 1948 went for perishable goods 
such as food, tobacco, alcoholic beverages, soap, magazines and fuel. Sixteen 
per cent went for semi-durable goods—clothing, house furnishings and auto- 
mobile accessories—while durable goods such as automobiles and furniture 
accounted for 8 p.c. Services took up the remaining 27 p.c. 


*xSurvey of Production 


Industrial output in~1949 continued its post-war record pace. The 
indexes of industrial production, employment and wholesale prices averaged 
higher during the first eight months than in the same period of 1948. Also 
reflecting increased economic activity, the gain in the estimated value of 
retail trade more than matched the advance in retail prices, and the components 
of foreign trade, exports and imports (especially the latter), continued at 
higher levels. There was also greater activity in construction and electric- 
power development. 


Since, for most purposes, the vet value of production is more significant 
than the gross which includes a large amount of duplication, the subsequent 
analysis is based mainly on that phase of the subject. Net production is 
made up of the gross value less the cost of materials, fuel, purchased electricity 
and supplies consumed in the productive process. The operations of the nine 
branches of industry considered here are directed either through primary or 
secondary phases toward the production of commodities rather than services, 
the activities of transport, trade, finance, government and service groups 
being entirely excluded. 


Current Trends.—The net value of commodity production in 1947, 
the latest year for which final figures are available, was the highest ever 
attained in the history of the country: the total was $7,765,000,000 against 
$6,458,000,000 in 1946. Factors contributing to this marked gain included 
higher price levels, post-war release of accumulated demand for consumer 
goods here and abroad, record investment in housing, plant and equipment, 
and significant improvement in the labour situation and the availability 
of raw materials. Estimates indicate that further expansion of production 
in all industries was achieved in 1948 and 1949. The physical volume of 
industrial production rose from 175-5 in 1947 to 181-5 in 1948 and the general 
index of wholesale prices advanced nearly 19 p.c. in the same comparison. 


Each of the nine industrial groups except trapping reached an all-time 
high in 1947. Among the six primary industries, the principal component— 
agriculture—showed an increase of 8 p.c. over 1946 which resulted in an 
even greater net value than in 1944, the previous high point. Greater 
physical output and still higher prices for farm products indicate a further 
increase in the value of the agriculture industry in 1948. 


The unprecedented building activity and greater production of newsprint 
and other paper products in 1947 combined with higher prices resulted in an 
impressive gain of 34 p.c. over 1946 in the value of forestry production. This 
industry has shown an unbroken record of advances since 1938. Despite a 
decline in volume, higher prices resulted in a slight gain of 2 p.c. for the fisheries 
industry when compared with 1946. After a steep advance in 1945, the value 
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of the industry has remained relatively stable. The sharp drop of nearly 
46-p.c. in the net value of trapping was caused mainly by considerably lower 
prices for practically all kinds of fur in 1947. This has resulted in a six-year 
low for the industry. 

An increase- of nearly 31 p.c. in the value of mining, after a four-year 
recession, has established a new maximum for the industry, having exceeded 
even the previous high recorded in 1942. Here again, the advance in prices 
following the removal of price controls was the predominant cause, although 
there were, in addition, gains in the physical output of gold and some base 
metals as compared with 1946 and important advances in the volume of iron 
ore and non-metallic minerals due to the high building activity. The electric- 
power industry increased 6 p.c. in value over the preceding year, indicating 
a continuing acceleration in development after the growth of the industry 
was retarded during the war period. 

The total value of the secondary industries reached a new maximum in 
1947. The increase over 1946 was nearly 26 p.c. The most: outstanding 
gain recorded was in construction, the net value of which rose more than 47 
p.c. over the preceding year. Increased building activity and record prices 
for construction materials contributed to this marked advance. Custom and 
repair continued its upward trend with a gain of nearly 16 p.c. over 1946. 

Total manufactures surpassed even the wartime peak in 1944 to reach 
its highest net value in history, having advanced about 24 p.c. over the pre- 
ceding year to a record of $4,292,000,000. Higher prices and increased 
physical output contributed to this sharp gain. 


Relative Position of Industrial Groups.—The total net value of 
production advanced about 172 p.c. in the ten-year period 1938 to 1947. 
Five of the nine industries failed to equa! this gain in the aggregate and there- 
fore lost in relative importance. The remaining four that increased relatively 
were: forestry, fisheries, construction and manufactures. 


Loading wheat from an 
elevator into a» lake- 
freighter. Wheat from 
Canada’s Prairie 
Provinces is shipped to 
many parts of the 
world. 


Pulpwood on the 
Gatineau River, 


Que. 


The advance in the value of agriculture was about 157 p.c., the percentage 
of this industry to the total was 20 in 1947 compared with 22 in the pre- 
war year 1938. The share of forestry rose from 9 p.c. in 1938 to 12 p.c. 
in 1947 and little change occurred in fisheries and trapping. The position 
of mining was considerably impaired in the ten-year period, its relative im- 
portance having dropped from 13 p.c. in 1938 to 7 p.c. in 1947. Electric 
power also lost ground in this comparison, development having failed to keep 
pace with the aggregate power generated during the war and early post-war 
periods. Due to increased building activity, construction reached its highest 

point in the period under review, and its rating advanced from 6 p.c. of 
total production in 1938 to 8 p.c. in 1947. The position of custom and repair 
receded but total manufactures advanced to over 55 p.c. of the total compared 
with 50 p.c. in 1938. 


Provincial Movements.—Only two provinces failed to establish all- 
time highs in value of production in 1947. Prince Edward Island receded 
slightly from its 1946 peak of $22,100,000 and predominantly agricultural 
Saskatchewan, despite a rise of over 17 p.c. over 1946, failed to better its 
record of $529,000,000 established in 1944. 


The increase in net production in Quebec compared with 1946 was 
nearly 17 p.c. but as the gain in the Canadian total was over 20 p.c., the relative 
importance of this province was less in 1947 than in the preceding year. 
Ontario, with a gain of over 24 p.c. in the year under review, gained ground. 
Despite advances in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick of about 6 p.c. and nearly 

; 18 p.c., respectively, these two Maritime Provinces, together with Prince 
Edward Island, lost in relative importance. The three Prairie Provinces also 
suffered in this connection. Manitoba and Alberta established new maxima 

in 1947 but failed to reach the advance in the-Canadian total. 
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Besides Ontario the only other province to gain in relative importance 
in 1947 was British Columbia which recorded a larger percentage increase 
over 1946 than any other province and established a new record. 


Per Capita Production.—The total of net production per capita for 
Canada in 1947 recorded a new maximum of $617 which surpassed the previous 
1944 record of $563 by nearly 11 p.c. Due to its pre-eminent position in 
industrial development, Ontario at $759 was the leader on a per capita basis, 
and British Columbia was second with $737. The per capita production of 
Alberta at $602 was in third place and Quebec followed with $558. The 
standing in the other provinces was: Saskatchewan, $542; Manitoba, $495; 
New Brunswick, $390; Nova Scotia, $336; and Prince Edward Island, $232. 


Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1946 and 1947 


1946 1947 
Industry = 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 

Agriculture........... 1,937,301,000 | 1,468,027,000 | 2,129,522,000 | 1,579,604,000 
NOLES EGY serous 1,228,994 ,287 711,026,833 | 1,628,909,054 | 953,918, 800 
Fisheriesiiuiescic sks es 177,024,678 107 ,908 , 162 174,279,465 110,088,471 
SELADDING sy: ors ance cs 31,077, 867 31,077 , 867 16,842,966 16,842,966 
Mining. stearate oe 754,386,422 422,074,303 | 1,010,643,735 552,309 , 949 
Electric power........ 226,096,273 220,511,067 239,116,247 233,860,860 
Less duplication in 

forest production... 93,930,000 73,516,000 107,757,000 84,438,000 


Totals, Primary 


Productions... sa. 4,260,950,527 | 2,887,109,232 | 5,091,556,467 | 3,362,187,046 
Construction sch: 4a. 868 , 661,403 408,695,662 | 1,256,535,677 601,539,452 
Custom and repair.... 314,310,000 213,273,000 364,141,000 247,086,000 
Manufactures........ 4,292,055,802 


Totals, Secondary 
Production....... 


Less duplication in 
manufactures?....... 


Grand Totals... 


8,035, 692,471 


9,218,663, 874 


1,266,379,183 


12,213,235,218 


3, 467,004,980 


4,088,973, 642 


518,517,965 


6,457,564,909 


10,081,026, 580 


11,701, 703,257 


1,719,095 ,805 


15,073,563,919 


5,140,681,254 


737,453,025 


7,765,415,275 


1 Duplication eliminated between the agriculture and forestry totals; both items include 
the value of forest products obtained from farm lots. 
pulp and paper mills, etc., also included under other headings above. 


2 This item includes sawmills, 


Gross and Net Values of Production, by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 


1946 1947 
Province or Territory 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island. 38,351,051 22,144,302 40,275,589 21,840,154 
INOW SCOEIAn + serra ee 350,404, 499 197,329,638 381,199,094 208 , 889, 897 
New Brunswick....... 300,733,163 162,700,528 365,009,501 191,525,027 
OUebEC Reno Nene aoe 3,441,764,182 | 1,775,525,027 | 4,143,940,492 | 2,069,847,205 
Ontario ses. ence 5,063), 715 7869: |= 25557 , 193.323: | 0,474,752;,242 | 3,177,503,242 
Manitoba.ten ct ack tee 625,319,340 329 , 300, 254 694,565,858 368,006,138 
Saskatchewan........ 626,522,150 388, 858,319 734,931,886 456,414,057 
Alberta ct ies 708,612,493 434,902,340 819,106,465 495 ,086, 290 
British Columbia..... 1,050,437,480 583,012,640 | 1,410,697,659 769,392,150 
~Yukon and Northwest 
SRerritonles! acca 7,374,991 6,598,538 9,085,133 6,911,115 
~Ganadas, sex. 12,213,235,218 6,457,564,909 | 15,073,563,919 7,765,415,275 
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Primary Production 
* Agriculture 


ly well into the nineteenth century Canadian agri- 
culture remained a subsidiary industry. The early economic development of 
Canada prior to that time was centred around the fishing industry and the fur 
trade. It was not until about 1820, when lumbering had taken precedence 
over trapping, that agriculture began to emerge as a major primary industry. 
To-day agricuiture, including stock-raising and horticulture, is the most 
important single industry of Canada, employing a quarter of the gainfully 
occupied population and about 30 p.c. of the gainfully occupied males. In 
addition, it provides the raw materials for many manufacturing industries, 
and its products, in raw or manufactured form, constitute a large proportion 
of Canadian exports. 

There are many types of farming in Canada. At the one extreme is 
wheat production, which predominates in large areas in the Prairie Provinces; 
_at the other are the intensified operations connected with small fruits, market 
gardening and tobacco, such as are carried on in southern Ontario. ‘These 
variations in types of farming result largely from differences in soil, climate, 
and location with respect to markets. 

With the exception of the Maritimes and the Central Provinces there is 
little uniformity or continuity of agricultural areas. In most instances, the 
agriculture of Canadian areas resembles fairly closely that of the areas of the 
United States adjoining them, of which they are geographically a part. The 
tremendous natural obstacles between the areas present difficult problems 
of communication, transportation and distribution. 

Four important agricultural regions are readily distinguished. Agri- 
culture in British Columbia is principally located in the mountain valleys 
and the coastal plains, and includes dairying, poultry, apples and small fruits, 
seeds and market gardening. The climate is generally mild and rainfall 
abundant. 

The Prairie Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba form a 
block which includes about two-thirds of the occupied farm land of Canada. 
The lands are used chiefly for grain production, the choice of farm enterprises 
being severely restricted by nature and markets. The climate is more extreme 
than in other agricultural areas; the frost-free period is fairly short and rain- 
fall is limited and variable. 

The southern parts of Quebec and Ontario are included in the central 
group. Most of the agricultural portions of these Provinces are favoured with 
a temperate climate. Here are located the densest centres of population in 
Canada, where local conditions and markets have much to do with the 
determination of the types of farming, which are quite varied in character. 
Thus near Toronto and Ottawa are fairly well defined areas in which the farm- 
ers cater to city demand for dairy produce, market-garden truck, potatoes and 
other vegetables, and poultry. In the general interlake region of Ontario 
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are several large areas in which beef-raising is important. These are among 
the earliest settled portions of the Province. There are also long-established 
dairying districts located in this part of Ontario. The mild climate in the 
Niagara Peninsula favours fruit-growing and vegetable production, while 
the shores of Lake Erie produce market-garden crops, tobacco, sugar-beets, 
corn, orchard crops and produce for canning. 

Except for the northern fringe of the agricultural area of Quebec Province, 
agricultural production is concentrated on both banks of the St. Lawrence 
River where the climatic conditions lend themselves to dairying, poultry 
and hog-raising. There is a fairly well defined area where tobacco is grown, 
largely of the pipe and cigar type, in contrast to Ontario, where cigarette 
tobacco is more commonly produced. In the vicinity of Montreal there is a 
highly specialized area where small fruits, apples, vegetables and poultry 
are main enterprises. Some of the districts bordering the United States 
specialize in dairy farming. Maple syrup and sugar are quite important 
additions to the farm income in many sections. 

The eastern group includes the Maritime Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The climate in this area is generally 
temperate, favouring dairying, mixed farming and the growing of potatoes, 
apples and other fruits. The agriculture of Newfoundland is largely local. 


The agricultural production of Canada is greater than domestic needs, 
and farming adapted to export trade has consequently been a natural develop- 
ment. The volume of total production that has entered export trade has 
varied through the years from about 40 p.c. when world markets have been 
favourable, to between 15 and 20 p.c. when the reverse condition existed. The 
United Kingdom has always been Canada’s best customer for the exportable 
surplus of agricultural products, particularly wheat and flour, bacon and 
pork products, cheese and dairy products, fresh apples, and to a lesser extent 
eggs and poultry, meat products and miscellaneous commodities such as 
fruit products, dried beans, field and garden seeds and tobacco. 
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During the past decade the pattern of agricultural production in Canada 
has changed somewhat due to the application of improved farming methods. 
The trend to mechanization, indicated by the fact that between 1938-48 
farmers spent more than $740,000,000 on machinery and equipment, was 
stimulated by a scarcity of farm labour during the War, by relatively high 
wages and the risk of using transient labour to harvest crops with a high 
market value, and by the increased income received by farmers. Using 
wholesale values, $50 per farm was spent on new machinery in 1946 and $237 
in 1948. Also many new weed killers and insecticides such as 2,4-D and 
D.D.T. are playing their part in ridding crops of weeds and in reducing 
the onslaughts of insects that have a detrimental effect on agricultural 
production. Their full value to agriculture generally is as yet unknown. 


Agriculture becomes more scientific with the years. Naturally the farmer 
himself cannot be the agricultural scientist for the field is too extensive, but 
he can and does put into practice the findings of the scientist in the laboratory 
and on the test plot. 


Agricultural research and its interpretation to the farmer in a practical 
manner so that it can be effective in the large-scale operations on the farm 
has been one of the many tasks of the Department of Agriculture for two- 
thirds of a century. The work comes under two of the main sections of the 
Department: the Experimental Farms Service and the Science Service. 


There are in operation to-day 29 Experimental Farms and Stations, 12 
Experimental Substations, 52 District Experimental Substations, 155 Illus- 
tration Stations, and 9 Branch Laboratories. Co-ordination and supervision 
of scientific activities in the major branches of practical agriculture is effected 
through appropriate Divisions with headquarters at the Central Farm at 
Ottawa and with suitable laboratories both at Ottawa and at other points in 
Canada. 


Experiments are 
carried on in the 
laboratories of 
Federal Experi- 
mental Farms 
across Canada 
with a view to 
improving the 
quality of various 
types of fruits 
-and vegefables 
and furthering 
their use in 
_ commercial fields. 


Quite apart from the work of the Central Experimental Farms, research 
has long been carried on by units of the Science Service, which includes the . 
research Divisions of Animal Pathology, Bacteriology and Dairy Research, 
Botany and Plant Pathology, Chemistry and Entomology and the Division 
of Plant Protection. The work of Science Service is directed toward the 
solution of practical problems of agriculture through scientific investigation. 
It deals with problems relating to the ravages of insect pests and diseases 
affecting plants and animals, the deterioration of plant and anima! products 
from fungi and bacteria, the nutritional requirements of plants and animals, 
and the chemistry and microbiology of soils, foods and dairy products. It 
carries out chemical and biological determinations required in the adminis- 
tration of various Federal Acts and Regulations, such as the Pest Control 
Products Act and the Feeding Stuffs Act, and administers the Destructive 
Insect and Pest Act, including the inspection of imported and exported plants 
and plant products and the establishment of quarantine and control measures 
for introduced pests and diseases. 

All the experimental and research work is co-ordinated with the other 
units of the Department and with special research projects undertaken by the 
National Research Council and by universities and agricultural colleges. 

A matter of grave concern to the future of agriculture is the loss of soil 
through wind and water erosion, and its decreasing productivity through 
improper methods of cultivation. Much is being done in Western Canada 
through the activities of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act and in Eastern 
Canada under the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, but these are 
large-scale undertakings. The need is for action by individual farmers on 
their own farms. Soil conservation is under constant study by the Depart- 
ment and methods are recommended, directed toward keeping the soil where 
it belongs—on the farm—and keeping it productive. 


Legislation to Assist the Farmer.—A number of the Acts passed by 
the Federal Parliament in recent years directly assist the farmer to meet 
some of his problems. Among those at present in effect are the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act, 1944; the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, 1935, as 
amended in 1937 and 1939; the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, 
1948: the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939; the Cheese and Cheese Factory 
Improvement Act, 1939; the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944; and the 
Veterans’ Land Act, 1942., The Federal Department of Agriculture, the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture and the Canadian Farm Loan Board 
help the farmer financially and in other ways. The following paragraphs 
summarize Federal Government agricultural policy and legislation. 


Prices Support.—Possibly one of the most important pieces of farm legis- 
lation enacted within recent years is the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 
1944, which enables the Federal Government, acting through a Board, to 
establish support prices for an agricultural product (except wheat, which is 
handled separately) that is in over-supply. Support prices have been extended 
under this Act to potatoes, apples, butter, cheese, beans, honey and skimmed- 
milk powder. 

Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act.—Land conservation activities are being 
continued under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, which was passed 
in April, 1935, ‘“‘to provide for the rehabilitation of drought and soil-drifting 
areas in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta’’. 
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The St. Mary-Milk 
River Irrigation 
Project in south- 
eastern Alberta 
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dam (above) will be 186 ft. in height. The insert shows operators opening the head gates of 

the Taber Irrigation District at Chin Reservoir, one of the existing projects in the same area. 


In accordance with the terms and intentions of this Act, there has been 
organized throughout the drier regions of the Prairie Provinces (comprising 
over 400,000 square miles located in southwestern Manitoba, southern 
Saskatchewan and southeastern Alberta) a rehabilitation program which has 
as its main objective the adjustment of prairie agriculture to the conditions 
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imposed by severe droughts such as those of the 1930-37 period. This re- 
habilitation program covers three main phases of work: water development, 
land utilization and promotion of better farming practices. Approximately 
$34,000,000 have been spent on this program since its inception, the bulk 
of which has gone into the construction of water development projects ranging 
in size from small reservoirs on individual farms to irrigation projects 
involving thousands of acres. The construction of community pastures on 
sub-marginal lands has also been important. 


Land Reclamation.—While operations under the Prairie Farm Rehabili- 
tation Act are confined to the Prairie Provinces, land reclamation and develop- 
ment work is being carried out elsewhere by the Department of Agriculture 
to meet special situations. Several projects relating to the settlement of 
veterans have been undertaken in British Columbia and assistance has been 
granted to the Maritime Provinces for emergency repairs of the protective 
dykes in the coastal marshland areas. The Maritime Marshland Rehabilita- 
tion Act, passed in 1948, provides for a thorough-going program of dykeland 
reconstruction, with provincial co-operation. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939.—Under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, 1939, the Federal Government makes cash payments each year to farmers 
in areas within the Prairie Provinces which have had low crop yields because 
of drought or other causes. The award to a farmer is based upon the acreage 
of the farm and the average yield of wheat in the township in which the farm 
is located, and the maximum amount payable on any one farm is $500. 
Contributory payments are made by the farmers in the form of a levy of 
1 p.c. on the value of all grains marketed. As at Mar. 31, 1949, $104,606,489 
had been paid out in benefits and $38,634,389 collected from the levy. 
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Potato Warehouses.—A policy was inaugurated in 1947 whereby the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture provides cash assistance in respect to potato 
warehouses constructed by co-operative associations. The assistance is 
conditional upon the association providing an agreed amount; the Federal 
Government and the Provincial Government concerned share the remainder. 
All warehouses must have the approval of a Dominion-Provincial Committee 
set up for the purpose in each province concerned. 


Cheese and Cheese Factories —The Cheese and Cheese Factory Improve- 
ment Act was passed in 1939 to encourage the improvement of cheese and 
cheese factories. Under the provisions of this Act a quality premium of one 
cent per pound is paid on cheddar cheese scoring 93 points.and two cents per 
pound on cheese scoring 94 points or over. 


The Act provides for the payment of not over 50 p.c. of the amount 
actually expended for new material, new equipment and labour utilized in 
constructing, reconstructing and equipping cheese factories eligible for a 
subsidy. The Act also provides for paying 50 p.c. of the cost actually 
expended in efficiently insulating and enlarging cheese-curing rooms, either 
with or without mechanical refrigeration. In order to standardize the size 
of cheese manufactured in the various factories, the Act provides for paying 
50 p.c. of the cost of replacing equipment neceassry for this purpose. 


Farm Credit.—To provide adequate farm credit, the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board at present carries on lending operations throughout Canada. 
Loans may be granted for farm improvements, including the erection of build- 
ings, the purchase of live stock and equipment, farm operating expenses, 
purchase of farm lands and the refinancing of existing farm indebtedness. 
-Second-mortgage loans cannot be made for the purpose of purchasing farm 


lands. For intermediate term credit, the Federal Parliament amended the 
- Bank Act (Aug. 9, 1944) and passed a “‘companion”’ Act, the Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act, 1944. 


The main forms of financial assistance provided at the present time by 
the Federal Government to farmers for housing purposes include: the Can- 
adian Farm Loan Board outlined above, the National Housing Act, the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act, and the Veterans’ Land Act. 


Statistics of Agriculture 


Income of Farm Operators.—During 1948 Canadian farmers realized 
the highest net income from farming operations since 1938, the earliest year 
for which comparable statistics are available. The preliminary 1948 figure 
of $1,693,315,000 is 37 p.c. higher than the figure for 1947 and more than 
four times the 1938 figure. This income figure includes supplementary 
payments made, under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
to farmers in the drought-stricken areas of the Prairie Provinces. 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 


1946-48 
Item 1946 1947 1948p 
$000 $000 $’000 
12s GashicincOmMe; seeker cee chandhans Rucks Roce RE Sure aE ere Li A286 1,962,276 2,449, 865 
DCT TI COMME ATR OK ITIG shee Geet cen ohare ieee cL ony Shceene aie ae 297,921 340 , 090 S/1e3O5 
SenValire:of changes Im) In Ventorys 2. a. skeet cements) «i —41,224 —110,662 —65,103 
4. Gross Income (1 + 2-2 3). 52 ce eee ene 1,999,483 2,191,704 2,756,125 
5. Operating expenses and depreciation charges... 855,038 968,372 1,083,556 
6. Net income excluding supplementary payments 
CAS) crtrces cma ees cuts Bate oes ApNEe Be Sacestepens 1,144,445 I DY Sin SS) 1,672,569 
AOE SUDD EMC taky ~Pav il eMitSa.cg-erets ho yaneetan ieee 16,950 i beswel 7 20,746 
8. Net Income of Farm Operators from Farm- 
ing Operations (6. => 7)..25:5.......5.5-.- 1,161,395 1,234,909 1,693,315 


Annual estimates of cash income from the sale of farm products, the most 
important income component of net income, represent gross returns from all 
products sold off farms valued at prices received by farmers. The estimates 
include those Federal and Provincial Government payments that farmers 
receive as subsidies to prices but they do not include the supplementary 
payments defined above. In 1948 this cash income broke all previous records 
when it reached $2,449,865,000, a gain of about 25 p.c. over the previous 
high of $1,962,276,000 established in 1947. 


This gain can be largely attributed to rising prices and the large sums of 
money distributed by the Canadian Wheat Board and western grain com- 
panies in the form of grain equalization and participation payments. During 
the past year these payments, totalling $178,590,000, equalled approximately 
one-third of the gain in the 1948 cash income over 1947. 


High levels of domestic purchasing power as a result of full employment 
and high wages together with a strong world-wide demand for short supplies 
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Peaches, grown in the Niagara district of Ontario, ready for shipment. 


of producer and consumer goods were important factors affecting the general 
level of agricultural prices which averaged almost 20 p.c. higher than in 1947. 
Early in 1948 it was announced that the United Kingdom had agreed to pay 
Canada higher prices for purchases of bacon, beef, eggs and cheese. Prices of 
poultry meat were also strengthened during the year asa result of the lowering 
of the United States tariff on Jan. 1, 1948, and the subsequent substantial 
shipments southward. On Apr. 1, 1948, the initial price to prairie wheat 
producers for No. 1 Northern at the Lakehead was advanced from $1.35 
to $1.55 per bu. At the same time the Canadian Wheat Board prepared to 
disburse payments which made this 20-cent boost retroactive to Aug. 1, 
1945. In August further strength was injected into live-stock prices with the 
lifting of export controls which, since September, 1942, had embargoed 
Canadian shipments into the United States of beef cattle and calves and beef 
and calf products. 


Continued liquidation of Canada’s live-stock population during 1948 
more than offset an increase in the year-end farm stocks of grain to give a 
year-end inventory value of farm-held products below that of the previous 
year. The decline in the inventory of farm products as between the beginning 
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Seeding time in 
Saskatchewan. 


and end of 1948 was valued at $65,103,000 and compares with the value of 
such inventory reduction for 1947 of $110,662,000. 

During 1948 farm operating expenses continued to rise. From 
$968,372,000 in 1947, they increased to $1,083,556,000 in 1948, a gain of 
nearly 12 p.c. While gains were registered for nearly all.of the expense items 
the most significant increase occurred in the case of live-stock feeds which 
stood at 19 p.c. 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, 


1946-48 

Province 1946 1947 1948 

$000 $7000 ~ $’000 
Princesod ward Slane sneerecusce Cara oe 17,109 17,803 22,505 
INOW ALS COLL As cotta Sechs aire taticee etn eae ai teeta atime Stes 34,356 32,186 36,626 
NIG Ws EUITIS Wal CIES asus orettnn vie) cneceten spate ker ef ve ease ak ecemivren< 35,972 38,451 44,905 
ONE DO Cica si ORE ar ee ee es Ne a oceans ee eee Nae 256,465 285,139 352,153 
ON TAGLO SRA osreripacs aoe a Te enh LOS ees eae 479,705 541,274 668 , 353 
dike bent we) of eee he Gabe in eee oe era ic. a Oa CRECEa ETS 167,253 181,390 _ 242,882 
Sasicatchewatiicsccs: sho maotecoectedenocseel heel ensuere bias obs Gchoaea, 387,589 429 ,474 520,563 
SCN YS) el re Ie arena age See ee AE OND URN oot eon Narr cer 282,187 344,006 448 ,997 
< British: C OlUmib te hee wa ooseel iets eases ak Ree eee Tos setae 82,150 92-553 101, 144 

TOCAIS. Fos eis Scere rae cio ee ee Se 1,742,786 1,962,276 2,449,865 1 


- 1Jncludes total adjustment payments made by grain companies on oats and barley 
delivered by western producers during the period Aug. 1, to Oct. 21, 1947. 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Sources, 1948 


Source Cash Source Cash 

Income Income 
$000 $000 

Grains, seeds and hay........... 796,528 ||Miscellaneous farm products...... 45,165 

Vegetables and other field crops...| 155,720 ||Forest products sold off farms.. .. 63,097 

WSIVETStOCK Ei he ae ik che Skee 802, 181s ur farminps. ccs ot ote has Saehokene 9,699 

DAVE LOG UCKS ma stecsncrccnetenetire tieee 389 , 598 —_—_——_- 

EME TIIGOSE sas eccxchars stats oie SREP Oe 43,518 Cash Income from Farm 

Eggs, wool, honey and maple Products #235 hate eet 2,449,865 

915016 WDCCL ACL EN MMO fe es ea rots 144,359 
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Farm Prices.—As shown in the following table, the index number of 

farm prices* reached an all-time high in August, 1948, since when the move- 
ment has been generally downward. The annual average for 1948 was the 
highest on record. 


Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products by 
Provinces, 1939-49 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Year and Month |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man.] Sask.} Alta. | B.C. |\Canada 


_——_———— | | | | | | ef |  _]|_ E 


$030 Avda seen 104-6] 107-6] 111-4] 100-4] 99-2] 85-6] 79-9] 84-9] 98-8] 91-8 
1940 AVS Sie 101-6} 99-6] 110-1] 103-7] 104-2} 92-8] 86-5| 90-6! 103-6] 96-8 
(04D Aves. 105-2} 117-1] 115-5] 127-4] 120-2] 103-7] 93-8] 102-8] 114-5] 110-2 
1942 Ny: de, 156-2] 144-1] 160-4] 153-4] 147-0] 122-2] 110-5] 121-7] 140-6] 133-1 
19043. Avse., Seeds 190-3] 169-1] 181-4] 172-6] 165-0] 151-3| 139-9] 149-9] 175-9] 157-8 
TOSSING og te 172-7] 173-3] 171-9] 171-7| 169-1] 173-1] 171-4] 176-9] 179-7] 172-4 
TVW bee, een 196-7] 180-8] 195-3] 179-5| 174-6] 186-3] 189-4] 193-4] 187-9} 184-2 
LOAGAV I Se es 194-2] 191-1] 207-7] 196-9] 187-9] 204-3] 209-5| 213-2] 199-0] 200-8 
(OAV Aya a, oe 180-3} 184-6] 199-6] 213-7] 202-1] 220-8] 218-3] 225-2] 206-8] 212-5 
1948 Avie... 237-9] 213-1] 250-6] 265-6] 259-3] 254-6] 239-3] 256-2| 238-0] 252-6 
1948— 
Tali saree ee 231-6] 202-7] 239-7| 253-1] 239-6] 249-2] 233-5] 244-8] 224-9] 240-3 
Rep uses os 229-4| 202-3! 243-5] 257-2] 241-1] 244-5] 231-5] 243-6] 221-2\| 240-0 
Up reper one 233-8] 206-4] 242-3] 257-7| 240-3] 243-9] 232-7] 244-3] 220-9] 240-3 
Aprile. bass: 240-1| 208-7} 251-1] 257-4] 242-5| 246-7| 234-7] 247-2| 225-5|| 242-6 
Naya eee 279-1| 214-7| 266-3] 263-2] 246-7| 252-4| 237-9] 251-2] 228-7|| 247-5 
Vite ia se cok ls 303-2] 223-1] 288-6] 266-3] 266-3] 257-7] 242-1] 258-0| 233-0] 257-4 
Satya ee 288-3] 231-7] 313-9] 270-6| 264-8] 259-3| 242-4] 260-5] 244-3] 259-2 
Agi oe 258-2) 231-0] 267-0] 274-0] 278-6] 258-6] 243-9] 266-0] 250-2] 263-9 
Septh sate ies 204-3] 215-7] 226-0] 269-8| 274-4! 261-3] 244-2] 269-6] 250-3] 261-5 
Oct. i. Ses 195-7| 206-9] 222-1] 271-4] 274-5] 259-1] 242-5| 266-1] 252-0|| 260-1 
Nowe ee tk 196-6} 205-4] 223-4] 272-0] 271-3] 260-8] 241-2] 259-3] 254-3l| 258-0 
Dec.. 194-1] 208-5] 222-7| 273-9] 271-6] 261-3] 245-1] 263-7| 251-2\| 259-9 
1949—p 
2 Eve ty eee 196-5] 213-4] 227-7| 273-9] 267-3| 260-0] 243-9] 260-2] 247-6] 257-6 
Bebsinct ec 4 200-5] 215-5] 224-4] 271-2| 260-3] 257-0] 240-9] 254-9] 242-4]| 253-1 
ING a le eave 199-9] 212-7] 223-5| 267-7] 256-2| 253-9] 240-5] 256-8] 242-8] 251-4 
Apia tess eee. 197-8] 208-0] 219-4] 259-9] 254-3] 254-5] 241-8] 261-1] 243-3|] 250-9 
Maye wees 195-5| 206-8] 217-1] 256-4] 254-1] 257-3] 242-7| 262-1] 241-0]] 250-9 
due tes .5 ca, 210-6] 208-2] 215-8] 260-8] 264-8] 256-8] 242-6] 262-0] 239-5]| 254-6 
Julyore neces. 214-5] 207-0] 216-8| 260-2] 265-5] 253-4] 240-4| 260-3] 243-7] 253-8 
Sie ee bee as 248-0] 219-3] 232-2| 261-2] 261-7| 248-3] 237-9] 262-2] 248-8] 253-4 
Sentara’ ties 211-9] 208-9] 229-7| 260-7] 260-0] 248-8] 236-0] 252-0] 245-8] 249-7 
OM Bee ees Se 195-5] 209-7] 217-6] 257-0] 257-0] 242-8] 233-8] 251-0) 245-7|| 246-8 


Field Crops 


Wheat.—The crop year 1948-49 brought about for the first time in 
several years a near balance between world wheat supplies and import re- 
quirements. Generally excellent crops were harvested in 1948 with world 
production of both bread grains and coarse grains reaching considerably 
higher levels than in 1947. Production also exceeded the 1935-39 average 
by a substantial margin with improved crops being harvested quite generally 
in both importing and exporting countries. With this easing of the previously 
existing tight supply situation, governments of some wheat-importing coun- 
tries abolished bread rationing while others lowered the compulsory extraction 
rate in flour milling and considerably reduced the amounts of coarse grains 
which were formerly mixed with bread grains in the manufacture of flour. 
These two actions provided larger quantities of milling offals and coarse 
grains for live-stock feed, and so promoted an expansion of live-stock produc- 
tion. The optimism generated by increased available supplies led to the 


* A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used, will be found in the 
“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’? for October-December, 1946, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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dissolution of the world allocating agency, the International Emergency 
Food Council of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

Canada’s wheat acreage for 1949 was 27,500,000 acres, 3,400,000 greater 
than the 1948 acreage. Despite this, the 367,000,000 bu. wheat harvest 
was down 26,000,000 bu. from 1948 and was 43,000,000 bu. below the ten- 
year average (1939-48). Unfavourable weather and moisture conditions 
over wide areas of the prairie during the growing season were responsible for 
the reduced 1949 crop. In the Prairie Provinces the 1949 wheat crop was 
337,000,000 bu. as compared with 363,000,000 bu. in 1948 and 386,000,000 
bu. for the ten-year average. Wheat production for the rest of Canada 
reached 30,000,000 bu. with Ontario’s outturn placed at 26,000,000 bu. 


The lower 1949 outturn was partially offset by increased carry-over 
stocks at the beginning of the current crop year, total supplies being nearly 
equal to those of 1948-49. In the crop year ended July 31, 1949, Canada’s 
total wheat supplies were 471,000,000 bu., comprised of July 31, 1948, 
carry-over stocks in all positions of 78,000,000 bu. and the 1948 crop of 
393,000,000. Carry-over stocks of 99,000,000 bu. at July 31, 1949, together 
with the production of 367,000,000 bu., give a supply in 1949-50 of 466,000,000. 
Domestic disappearance is expected to be about 147,000,000 bu. this crop 
year, leaving 319,000,000 bu. for export and carry-over. 

Price.—Effective Apr. 1, 1949, the initial price of wheat to western 
producers was increased 20 cents per bushel bringing the initial payment up 
to $1.75 per bushel, basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William-Port Arthur 
or Vancouver. The increase was made retroactive and applies to all western 
wheat delivered to the Canadian Wheat Board in the five-year pool period 
from Aug. 1, 1945, to July 31, 1950. During 1949-50, the fourth and final 
year of the Canada-United Kingdom Wheat Agreement will be completed. 
The Agreement calls for the shipment of the equivalent of 140,000,000 bu. 
of wheat to the United Kingdom during the crop year. At the outset of the 
1948-49 crop year both the domestic sales price of western wheat and the 
price under the United Kingdom contract were raised to $2.00 per bushel 
plus a 5-cent carrying charge, basis Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 
From Aug. 1, 1948, until Mar. 22, 1949, millers and other processors of wheat 
for human consumption in Canada received a rebate (45 cents per bushel in 
August and 464 cents thereafter) as a subsidy to domestic consumers. This 
rebate was discontinued effective midnight Mar. 22. Prices for domestic 
use and for export to the United Kingdom remained unchanged until Oct. 1, 
1949, when 1 cent per bushel was added to the carrying charge raising the 
total price both for the final year of the United Kingdom contract and to the 
domestic consumer to $2.06 per bu. 


The International Wheat Agreement became effective Aug. 1, 1949, 
committing Canada to supply 203,100,000 bu. of wheat although this figure 
may be varied depending on the final number of signatory countries. The 
agreement is to last four years with maximum and minimum prices being fixed 
for each year. Transactions outside the agreed range of prices will be entirely 
free, but they will not count toward fulfilment of the obligations assumed by 
signatory countries. The basic maximum price was originally set at $1.80 
(Canadian currency) per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur for all four years of the agreement, with minimum prices starting 
at $1.50 in the 1949-50 crop year and decreasing by 10 cents in each successive 
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year of the agreement. Asa result of the 10 p.c. devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar on Sept. 20, these prices were advanced by 10 p.c. making the 
maximum for the current crop year $1.98 per bu. and the minimum $1.65. 
The basic minimum and maximum prices under the I.W.A. do not include 
such carrying charges as may be agreed upon by buyers and sellers. In the 
fall of 1949 Canada was adding a 5-cent per bu. carrying charge to the basic 
price. 
Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat, Years Ended 
July 31, 1940-50 


Note.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average 
rate of 44 bu. to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


Imports of Exports of 
Year ended July 3i— Production! Wheat Wheat 
and Flour and Flour 
7000 bu. bu. bu. 
POA Oat ee hse eteedts ape rchs shee atone were eee eee, he 520 ,623 444 369 192 ,674, 369 
OAM eee rea rontey MOT SEN Seas ee eed We ore en Lia hens 540,190 122,798 231,206,245 
1 MO OLE Pa Cad aration ren nk ra eae BS ef take Mega gh 314,825 29,102 225 , 828,432 
FCO: ele nom Start Eo ok tae AR ane, Ng Se see Ue RAB Coo aed 556,684 3,023 214,700,901 
TOBA ora enue einer tse oe rake laaee ke See eee 284,460 432,931 343,755,319 
DAS Sete te eek ENR erro ern Aeon ae eae amen 416,635 404,547 342,945 ,515 
OA OR Eye a roe ie Seas vee ON eins oe SS ou 74.765 343,185,751 2 
LOA age ise eT Re ns a Das LEMUR ee nnrcute cat 413,725 15,584 239,420,837 2 
NO AS | SUNS Te Sek ee ateeeehs. 4 nin ONE oes Sia maar gS Seem oe 341,758 824,677 194,982 , 3422 
THO Na as ee er Sie Pete RMN PA CIE, otk Pad Bee Aes Segre 393,345 288,881 232,329, 3362 
[OSE ies reaioteons oe Cee Ca eters baat ame ee tees Gece nee ae 367 , 406 ge ae. 
1 Previous year’s harvested crop. 2 Exports of flour for the period August, 1945, to 


July, 1949, have been revised to remove effect of time-lag in returns made by customs. 


“Combining” swathed wheat in Alberta. 


Coarse Grains.—Oats.—Oat production in Canada for the crop year 
1949-50 was estimated at 317,000,000 bu. This was 12 p.c. less than the 
1948 crop, 30 p.c. below the 454,000,000 average for the wartime period of 
1943-45 and 20 p.c. below the ten-year (1940-49) average of 409,400,000 bu. 
The area sown to oats was 11,400,000 acres, slightly above the 11,200,000 
acres of a year ago, though considerably below the 1943-45 wartime average 
of 14,700,000. However, taking into consideration the carry-over of 
59,000,000 bu. at the beginning of the 1949-50 crop year, the estimated 
total oat supply in Canada for 1949-50 amounts to 376,000,000 bu., about 
8 p.c. less than the 1948-49 supply of 407,000,000. Production per acre for 
1949 dropped to 28 bu. as compared with 32 bu. for 1948. 


Commercial supplies of western oats for the 1948-49 crop year amounted 
to 94,000,000 bu. comprised of the commercial carry-over of 10,000,000 bu., 
plus farmers’ marketings of 84,000,000 bu. Disposition of these supplies was 
as follows: exports (including rolled oats and oatmeal), 23,000,000, carry- 
over at July 31, 1949, 11,000,000—leaving 60,000,000 bu. for domestic use. 
Of this quantity 47,000,000 bu. were shipped under the freight assistance 
plan, the remaining 13,000,000 disappearing into other domestic channels. 
Commercial supplies for the 1949-50 crop year are estimated at 86,000,000 bu. 
comprised of 11,000,000 bu. carry-over at July 31 and estimated farmers’ 
marketings of 75,000,000 bu. 

Barley.—Production of barley at an average rate of 20 bu. per acre 
gave a total harvest of 120,000,000 bu., some 29 p.c. below the 1948 outturn. 
Yields per acre for 1949 and 1948 were, respectively, 20-0 and 23-9 bu. The 
1949 acreage of barley was 6,000,000, down about one-half million from 
1948. Carry-over stocks of barley at the beginning of the 1949-50 crop 
year were about 2,500,000 bu. below those of the previous year. Thus 
barley supplies for the current crop year amount to only 149,000,000 bu., 
about 20 p.c. less than last year and 37 p.c. below average stocks for the 
wartime period (1943-45). Current crop-year supplies, however, are still 
54 p.c. above the pre-war (1935-39) average level of 97,000,000 bu. Com- 
mercial supplies of western barley for the 1948-49 crop year amounted to 
83,200,000 bu. (commercial carry-over of 14,100,000 plus farmers’ marketings 
of 69,100,000 bu.). Exports were 21,700,000 and July 31, 1949, carry-over 
was 10,500,000—leaving 51,000,000 bu. for domestic use. Of this quantity, 
31,500,000 bu. were shipped under the freight assistance plan, the remainder 
disappearing into other domestic channels, including malting and brewing. 
Commercial supplies for the 1949-50 crop year are estimated at only 
66,500,000 bu., comprised of the 10,500,000 carry-over at July 31 and estimated 
farmers’ marketings of 56,000,000. bu. 


Oat and Barley. Prices—Effective Aug. 1, 1949, the Canadian Wheat 
Board set up oat and barley marketing pools with initial payments to pro- 
ducers based on existing floor-price levels. At the beginning of the crop vear 
these initial pools were based on 614 cents per bu. for oats and 90 cents for 
barley, both for No. 1 feed grades in store Fort William-Port Arthur less all 
charges before delivery in store at the Lakehead. Related initial payments 
were set up for other grades. At the time of delivery and sale producers 
receive certificates entitling them to share in any surpluses accumulated by 
the Board in the sale of oats and barley delivered to the Board between 
Aug. 1, 1949, and July 31, 1950. 
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Harvesting an Ontario grain crop. 


Rye.—The 1949 acreage of rye in Canada dropped about 9,000,000 acres 
from the 1948 level, a decline of 44 p.c. Increased stocks on hand at July 31, 
1948, of 12,000,000 bu., third largest on record, together with sagging price 
levels at seeding time, were largely responsible for the sharp drop in acreage. 
Adverse weather combined with the greatly reduced acreage resulted in a 
crop of only 10,000,000 bu. compared with 25,000,000 bu. in 1948. Despite 
this decrease, supplies at 22,000,000 bu. for the current crop year are down 
only 4,000,000 from last year due to the high level of carry-over stocks on 
Aug. 1, 1949 (11,000,000 bu. greater than on Aug. 1, 1948). Rye is traded 
freely on the open market, with No. 1 C.W. being quoted at $1.483 per bushel, 
basis Fort William-Port Arthur on Nov. 14, 1940. 


Flaxseed.—Both the 1949 acreage and production of flax were down sharply 
to 300,000 acres and 2,300,000 bu. from the 1948 level of 1,900,000 acres 
and 17,700,000 bu.~ Total supplies of flax for the current crop year, including 
carry-over, amount to 13,000,000 bu. as against 21,000,000 for the 1948-49 
crop year. For the crop year 1949-50 producers of flaxseed in Western 
Canada have the option of marketing through a voluntary producers’ pool 
operated by the Canadian Wheat Board, or of selling on the open market. 
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If flax is put into the pool, producers are guaranteed an initial payment of 
$2.50 per bushel, basis No. 1 C.W. in store Fort William-Port Arthur. Open 
market prices have held well above this level and on Nov. 14, No. 1 C.W. flax 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur was quoted at $3.75 per bushel. 


Acreages, Production and Values of Field Crops, 1948 and 1949 


i aE EEE EnSE 


Revised Estimate 1948 Crops Third Estimate 1949 Crops 
Crop Gross Gross 
Area Production Farm Area Production Farm 
Value Value! 
7000 acres | 7000 bu. $’000 °000 acres.| ’000 bu. $’000 
NIVEA Coates cuchetine toate 24,106 393,345 623,011 27,541 367 , 406 566 ,620 
CLS heer eran se maurtane 11,200 358, 807 2547 525 11,389 516, 555 201 ,453 2 
Barley.eavao ava cheers 6,495 155,018 149 991 6,017 120,383 103 ,2822 
WViesicctte oye aad So eke as 2 AOS 25 , 340 33,261 ibs 1 10,011 12 ,307 2 
eastadinwene cient none. « 82 Ah 4,328 58 934 2,605 
Beanse dry) a crsntees ou. 92 1,641 6 , 836 93 1,780 6,199 
SON DCAIS. menteetetenss 94 1,824 4,195 104 2,605 5,887 
Baek writieat’. cts. -bets si 186 4,031 4,982 170 3,530 4,263 
INimedsoraiiGs = xs 4.2 PSS 61,947 60,317 1,683 sory 30) 532 OMS 
Hilaxseedicn. hse tae see 1,876 17,683 GHiESU5 ole 2 262 FL SS 
@ounmesielled: cir 252 Das 16,369 DD 13,650 16,766 
’000 cwt. ‘000 cwt. 
BOC COGS ay: < Ares cea soe 508 55,260 91,837 510 54,318 86,909 
UNAIDS UCU crag eee 110 22,807 22a 207, 106 19,605 21,563 
‘000 tons ’000 tons 
Hay and clover...... 9,748 16,073 254 , 769 9,502 12,240 230,128 
PNR eR Lane Rone A Sih S022 Seal 2 1,489 2,606 52,770 
Fodder Cormiga..c.<. - 539 Seu 28 ,639 567 5 510 34,887 
(Gra inna cam tees ee 848 1,204 12 ,880 740 914 11,301 
Sucarbeetsia.. cc - 60 629 9,094 84 855 9 1684 


i nn nnn ee a EEE EEE SEES ERE 


1 First estimate of value. 
payments will increase these values. 
4 Initial payment except for Ontario. 


2 Based on initial payments only. Later participation 
3 Excluding production in the Prairie Provinces. 


Canada’s wool production 
in 1948 amounted to 
12,000,000 Ib., which 
was only about 12 p.c. of 
her consumption of wool 
for that year. 


Beef cattle in Western Canada. 


Live Stock.—Numbers of live stock on farms in Canada are shown for 


recent years in the following table. 


Numbers of Principal Species of Live Stock on Farms, June 1, 1940-49 


Year 


FSG Se ae eee ee 


TASK: che aa tse hee icine Re ore 


TOAD Kar aaitee Boe ie cease moma Oke eAs 


Live-stock production in Canada expanded during the years 1941 to 1945 
in response to the increasing call on this hemisphere to meet world needs. 
Hog numbers reached their peak in 1943 with 8,148,000 on farms, cattle in 
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Sheep 
Horses Cattle Hogs and 

Lambs 
7000 000 "000 7000 
2,780 8,380 6,002 2,887 
2,789 8,517 6,081 2,840 
2,816 8,945 LEADS 3,197 
DIES 9,665 8,148 3,459 
Deer 10,346 7,741 3,726 
2,589 10,759 6,026 SeO22, 
2,200 9,665 4,910 2,942 
2,032 9,718 toy AUIS) Phe MO 
1,904 9,476 4,463 DEAT. 
1,796 9,081 5,163 DOE 


1945 with 10,759,000, and sheep in 1944 with 3,726,000. Since these peaks 
were reached, declines have been rapid. While cattle declined about 15: pc. 
since 1945, the number in 1949 was still considerably above the 1939 level. 
Hog numbers dropped 36 p.c. from their peak, but showed a slight increase 
over 1948. The decline in the numbers of sheep has been continuous and 
rapid and in 1949 there were fewer sheep than recorded in any official count 
or estimate since Confederation. 


Poultry and Eggs.—The estimated total number of domestic fowl— 
hens, cocks and chickens—on farms in Canada at June 1, 1948 was 69,678,400. 
There were 2,065,800 turkeys, 368,300 geese and 468,400 ducks. These 
figures are the lowest since 1942 for domestic fowl, the lowest since 1935 for 
turkeys and the lowest ever recorded for geese and ducks at that period of 
the year. High cost of feed and the sharp decline in the United Kingdom 
market for Canadian poultry meat were contributing causes of the decline. 


The production in 1948 of farm poultry meat declined to 249,326,000 Ib. 
from 301,389,000 Ib. in 1947, and the production of farm eggs declined to 
356,166,000 doz. from 373,696,000 doz. 


Farm Poultry-Meat and Farm-Egg Production, by Economic Areas, 


1947 and 1948 
ES 
Poultry-Meat Production Egg Production 
Bonen (te Farm- Sold for Farm-— 
Marketed Home Total Consump- Home Total! 
Consumed tion Consumed 

000 Ib. 000 Ib. 7000 lb. 7000 doz. | '000 doz. | ’000 doz. 

Maritimes...... 1947 12,140 6,693 188 , 833 18,909 5,509 24,780 
1948 9,910 4,289 14,199 19,902 5,710 25,959 


Que. and Ont....1947| 127,160 27,341 154,501 177,568 31,747 215,434 
1948; 112,967 21,336 134,303 169, 367 29,130 201,462 


IPHAATICS: 3 se sers 1947 62,578 46,766 109 , 344 74,831 23,724 104,416 
1948 52,341 BVA) 85,470 75,698 21,670 100 ,554 
18 )n Oe A sae cee Se nae 1947 15,680 3,031 18,711 24,937 2,810 29,066 
1948 12 ovo 2,839 15,354 24,327 2,655 28,191 


| ee ee 


Totals..... 1947} 217,558 83,831 301,389 296,245 63,790 373,696 — 


1948) 187,733 61,593 249,326 287,294 59,165 356,166 


2 EERE 


1 Includes eggs sold for hatching and used for hatching on farms. 


Dairying .—The upward trend in the production of dairy products which 
developed during the Second World War now appears to have reached a 
position of relative stability. This wartime expansion was stimulated by the 
payment of subsidies and after these were finally discontinued in 1946 the 
higher producer prices subsequently established, coupled with a wider demand 
for dairy products helped to maintain production well above pre-war levels. 
During 1949, however, price recessions developed which may be attributed in 
part to a contraction in overseas markets. Shortage of United States dollars 
and the consequent decline in exports from Canada is tending to focus greater 
attention on the domestic market, and on the development of new markets on 
the American continent. The contract with Britain which called for the 
delivery of 50,000,000 lb. of cheese during the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, was 
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R.O.P. Leghorn breeding cockerels, Surrey, B.C. 


renewed at the same price (30 cents f.o.b. factory) for the year ended Mar. 
31, 1950. Owing to a considerable increase in production, this contract was 
filled by the middle of August, 1949, thus providing greater supplies of cheese 
for domestic use than for many years past. The decline in exports had a 
depressing effect on the market for concentrated milk products, and the sub- 
sequent decline in prices was reflected in lower factory production during 
1949. The distribution of fluid milk is being well maintained and both sales 
and prices appear to have become more or less stabilized during the year. 


Milk Production.—The farm milk supply in 1948 declined to approxim- 
ately 16,645,000,000 lb., as compared with 17,241,000,000 lb. in the previous 
year. Production in 1948 was approximately 982,000,000 Ib. below the all- 
time high point of 17,627,000,000 Ib. in 1945. The decline in 1948 as com- 
pared with the previous year was shared by all provinces except Prince Ed- 
ward Island, New Brunswick and British Columbia, where the production is 
comparatively small. 


Butter Production.—The total butter production of approximately 
347,000,000 Ib. in 1948 was practically on a par with that of the previous year. 
This includes 284,000,000 Ib. of creamery butter and 63,000,000 lb. of dairy 
butter. The decline of 6,521,000 lb. in the former was offset by an increase of 
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Dairy cows on a Quebec farm. 


6,548,000 Ib. in the latter. During the first nine months of 1949, the creamery 
butter make of 228,000,000 Ib. was approximately 4,000,000 lb. less than for 
the same period of 1948. 


Cheese Production.—The output of cheddar cheese in 1948 amounted to 
approximately 87,000,000 Ib., representing a decline of 35,000,000 lb. from 
the previous year. Due to the favourable prices paid for cheese milk as 
compared with butter-fat, a significant recovery took place in 1949. The 
output of 90,000,000 lb. during the January-September period represents 
an increase of over 18 p.c. as compared with the same period of 1948. 


Income and Values.—The income received by farmers for the sale of dairy 
products amounted to approximately $390,000,000 in 1948 as compared with 
$326,000,000 in 1947. This was the highest income on record and represented 
an average gross return to farmers of $2.94 per hundred lb. of milk; it 
represented 16 p.c. of the total farm cash income as against 22 p.c. ten years 
ago. During 1949 price recessions have developed in al! the principal 
products. 


The total farm value of milk production in 1948 was $485,000,000 as 
against $403,000,000 in 1947, and the total value of all products, including 
whole milk and manufactured products, was $619,000,000 compared with 
$532,000,000 in 1947. 


Domestic Disappearance.—The consumption of milk in Canada is being 
‘maintained at a slightly lower level than that which prevailed during the war 
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period when subsidies were in effect. In 1948, the daily per capita consump- 


-tion was estimated at 0-90 pint as compared with 0-97 pint in 1947 and 


1-02 pints in 1946 and 1945. The domestic disappearance of butter, esti- 
mated at 28-61 Ib. per capita in 1948, was slightly higher than that of the 
previous year, but was still well below the 33-7 lb. recorded in 1942. The 
domestic disappearance of cheese was 3-63 lb. per capita in 1948 as compared 
with 5-25 lb. in 1947. Concentrated whole milk products registered a gain 
in 1948, the per capita disappearance of 17-63 lb. being compared with 
16-50 lb. in the previous year. Concentrated milk by-products declined 
from 4-58 lb. per capita in 1947 to 4-95 lb. in 1948. All products, in terms 
of milk, showed a decrease of nearly 30 lb. per capita from the total of 1,235 lb. 
recorded in 1947. 


‘Dairy Production, by Economic Areas, 1947 and 1948 


Milk Milk Products 


Economic Area B 
and Year Fluid Total utter Cheddar | Evapor- 


Sales Milk Creanery Dairy Cheese ated Milk 

7000 lb. 7000 Ib. 7000 lb. 7000 Ib. *000 lb. 7000 Ib. 

Maritimes’... <<. 1947|. 234,513 |1,059,276 721260 8,014 1,407 4,082 
LOS ee) VOSA Om eu eeodS LE,765 8,881 1,426 2,986 


_ Que. and Ont....1947|2,943,767 |10,733,941 174,531 16,303 113,148 169,611 


19482, 830,366 |10,269,578 170, 464 19,854 79,500 202,490 


Prairies.........1947| 659,817 |4,819,484 94,722 30,281 |-— 6,864 13,698 
1948} 639,437 |4,666,108 91,881 32,509 5,341 14,096 
BiG rae gals ache 1947) 324,442 628 ,087 4,439 1,697 533 24,438 


1948} 319,583 632,080 4,321 1,599 431 31,759 


Totals... ... 1947) 4,162,539 |17,240,788 290,952 56,295 121,9521) 211,829 
1948) 4,015,732 |16,645,141 284,431 62,843 86,698!| 251,331 


1 Total cheese production amounted to 125,571,000 lb. in 1947 and 89,511,000 Ib. in 1948. 


Special Crops 


Honey.—Since 1945 there has been a downward trend in the number of 
beekeepers in Canada. Many people who kept bees to bolster their limited 


supplies of sugar, jam and jelly during the War have gradually disposed 


of them leaving the field to commercial producers. Production in 1948 was 
at a near record level as a result of very favourable climatic conditions in all 
provinces but British Columbia. With a crop of 45,145,000 lb. to dispose of, 
it was apparent that much of it would not be sold before the new crop came 
on the market in 1949 and the Federal Government offered to buy up to 
5,000,000 Ib. of graded honey. There was a carry-over on Apr. 1, 1949, of 
9,879,408 lb. and this coupled with a sharp decline in prices resulted in a 
further reduction of beekeepers and colonies. Total production (estimated 
October 1949) was 31,286,000 lb., 31 p.c. below the 1948 level. Production 
in 1949, by provinces, with comparable data for 1948 was: Prince Edward 
Island, 63,000 Ib. (64,000 lb.); Nova Scotia, 96,000 Ib. (125,000 Ib.); 
New Brunswick, 160,000 Ib. (200,000 Ib.); Quebec, 3,357,000 Ib. (4,831,000 
lb.); Ontario, 10,655,000 lb. (15,736,000 lb.); Manitoba, 4,800,000 Ib. 
(6,525,000 lb.); Saskatchewan, 5,200,000 Ib. (6,492,000 Ib.); Alberta, 6,050,000 
Ib. (10,254,000 lb.); and British Columbia, 905,000 Ib. (918,000 Ib.). 
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Maple Products.—The greatest volume of maple sugar and maple syrup 
is produced in the Eastern Townships of the Province of Quebec. The bulk 
of the exports come from this area and go chiefly to the United States in the 
form of maple sugar. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario most of 
the syrup is sold in consumer containers and the sugar in one-pound blocks 
while in Quebec a considerable volume of syrup is sold in large containers 
weighing about 500 lb. This syrup is bought by processing plants which 
bottle it. Quebec ‘bag’ sugar is sold in blocks varying widely in shape and 
size and may weigh as much as 50 Ib. This sugar is used by the processing 
plants for blending purposes and is the type that makes up most of the exports. 
Production of maple syrup in 1949 with comparable data for 1948 in parentheses 
was: Nova Scotia, 6,000 gal. (8,000 gal.); New Brunswick, 7,000 gal. (12,000 
gal.); Quebec, 1,894,000 gal. (1,750,000 gal.); Ontario, 399,000 gal. (389,000 
gal.). Production of maple sugar in 1949 with comparable data for 1948 in 
parentheses was: Nova Scotia, 13,000 lb. (16,000 1lb.); New Brunswick, 
81,000 Ib. (124,000 Ib.); Quebec, 1,651,000 lb. (2,187,000 lb.); Ontario, 
42,000 lb. (23,000 Ib.). The total crop in 1949 of sugar and syrup, expressed 
as syrup, amounted to 2,485,000 gal. and production in 1948 amounted to, 
2,394,000 gal. 


Sugar Beets.—There were 84,200 acres of sugar beets (Nov. 17) harvested 
in 1949, the largest area on record. Increases in acreage over 1948 were 
reported in all provinces growing beets for sugar—Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta. Processing plants are located at St. Hilaire, Que.; Wallaceburg 
and Chatham, Ont.; Fort Garry, Man.; and Taber and Picture Butte, Alta. 
The acreages, by provinces, in 1949 with data for 1948 in parentheses was: 
Quebec, 6,300 acres (2,900 acres); Ontario, 30,100 acres (18,400 acres); 
Manitoba, 15,500 acres (9,500 acres); Alberta, 32,300 acres (29,200 acres). 
The increase in acreage in 1949 more than overcame a slight decline in average 
yield per acre and the total harvest amounted to 855,000 tons or 36 p.c. more 
than was harvested in 1948 and 32 p.c. more than the ten-year (1939-48) 
average crop. Dry weather early in the season in Ontario made necessary 
some replanting but the loss in acreage from this cause was negligible. Dry 
weather and fall frosts affected the growth of the crop in Alberta and resulted 
in a downward adjustment in the anticipated yields. Late season second- 
erowth of the roots had the effect of lowering the sugar content. 


Seeds.—Production of all types of hay and pasture seeds was considerably 
lighter in 1949 (Nov. 28) than in the previous season. Late frost and drought 
in many of the important seed-producing afeas were contributing factors. 
The prolonged hot, dry weather in Ontario and Quebec resulted in a light 
hay crop and a shortage of summer pasture, so that a considerably reduced 
area of red clover, alsike clover and timothy was retained for seed. In the 
Prairie Provinces climatic conditions varied widely. Drought in late May 
and early June accompanied by damaging late frosts reduced the yields of all 
grass and most legume seed crops. In addition a large area, including south- 
western Saskatchewan and eastern Alberta, suffered severely from drought 
throughout the summer. Production by kinds in 1949 with comparable 
data for 1948 in parentheses was: alfalfa, 8,718,000 Ib. (21,385,000 Ib.); red 
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clover, 4,855,000 Ib. (16,086,000 Ib.); alsike, 2,564,000 Ib. (9,400,000 lb.); 
sweet clover, 21,754,000 Ib. (28,840,000 lb.); timothy, 5,108,000 Ib. (5,634,000 
lb.); brome grass, 6,050,000 Ib. (7,944,000 Ib.); crested wheat grass, 300,000 
Ib. (676,000 lb.); creeping red fescue, 1,200,000 Ib. (1,558,000 lb.); Canadian 
blue grass, 140,000 Ib. (250,000 lb.); Kentucky blue gasss, 80,000 Ib. (580,000 
lb.); western rye grass, 123,000 Ib. (115,000 lb.); bent grass 2,000 Ib. (4,000 Ib.). 


Total production of vegetable and field-root seeds was also lighter in 
1949. While most kinds yielded heavier crops, others which normally make 
up the bulk of production—beans, corn and peas—were much lighter. 
Production in 1949 with comparable data for 1948 in parentheses was: 
asparagus, 20,240 lb. (4,120 lb.); bean, 1,787,650 lb. (2,366,200 Ib.); beet, 
18,100 lb. (18,600 lb.); cabbage, 1,940 Ib. (1,320 lb.); carrot, 52,100 Ib. 
(54,600 lb.); cauliflower, 700 Ib. (440 lb.); corn, 225,100 Ib. (236,500 lb.); 
cucumber, 17,500 lb. (18,300 Ib.); leek, 850 Ib. (800 Ib.); lettuce, 27,050 Ib. 
(14,700 lb.); mangel, 72,680 lb. (133,900 lb.); muskmelon, 880 Ib. (1,580 lb.); 
onion, 69,000 Ib. (39,700 lb.); parsnip, 3,320 Ib. (3,200 lb.); pea, 5,013,000 lb., 
(14,154,000 lb.); pepper, 230 Ib. (190 lb.); pumpkin, 1,900 lb. (3,300 Ib.); 
radish, 21,900 lb. (13,600 lb.); spinach, 13,400 Ib. (11,800 lb.); squash and 
marrow, 3,800 lb. (6,520 lb.); sugar beet, 402,800 lb. (296,300 lb.); swede, 
57,000 lb. (23,900 lb.); swiss chard, nil (500 lb.); tomato, 3,780 Ib. (2,520 Ib.). 


Bagging onions, Kelowna, B.C. 


Fruit.—Fruit is produced on a commercial scale in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. Some cultivated fruits 
are grown in a limited way in the other provinces but no annual estimates of 
production are attempted. In addition to the cultivated fruits large quan- 
tities of native fruits are harvested, particularly in Eastern Canada, but no 
complete data on production each year is available. . 


The outlook for the fruit crops in the spring of 1949 was very favourable 
except for berries in British Columbia. In the Eastern Provinces dry, hot 
weather during July and August reduced the strawberry, raspberry and early 
tree-fruit yields. Advance estimates of production of the other fruits were 
also cut. The weather turned cool and abundant rain fell during September 
and October with the result that fruit still had to be harvested, with the excep- 
tion of grapes in Ontario, gained size rapidly and the estimates were raised 
accordingly. The grape crop, which is produced almost entirely in Ontario, 
was the smallest in some years. The November, 1949, estimates of production 
with final estimates for 1948 in parentheses were: apples, 17,339,000 bu. 
(13,404,000 bu.); pears, 996,000 bu. (789,000 bu.); plums and prunes, 796,000 
bu. (671,000 bu.); peaches, 2,034,000 bu. (1,760,000 bu.); apricots, 182,000 
bu. (152,000 bu.); cherries 442,000 bu. (392,000 bu.); strawberries, 25,594,000 
qt. (32,950,000 qt.); raspberries, 10,936,000 qt. (15,657,000 qt.); loganberries, 
1,244,000 Ib. (2,261,000 lb.); and grapes, 34,148,000 lb. (57,623,000 Ib.). 


During the five-year period 1935-39, the average exports of apples from 
Canada amounted to approximately 40 p.c. of the crop. The chief market 
in those days was the United Kingdom. During the War a shortage of ship- 
ping practically cut Canada off from this market and growers were forced to 
look elsewhere for foreign outlets. Since 1945, exchange difficulties have 
interfered with the re-establishment of the British market for Canadian apples 
and it was not until 1949 that any sizeable shipments were made. The exports 
this season were the result of an arrangement between the British and 


Vineyard worker carefully 
ties grape vine branches 
to supporting wires. This 
operation is conducted in 
early spring and is done 
in conjunction with prun- 
ing. 


Apple harvest in the Annapolis Valley, N.S. 


Canadian Governments whereby Britain agreed to take 400,000 bbl. of Nova 
Scotia and 434,000 boxes of British Columbia apples for which the Canadian 
authorities paid 50 p.c. of the cost. 


Values of Fruits Produced, 1945-48, with Averages, 1940-44 


Average 
1940-44 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Apples.... 14,453,000 | 12,857,000 | 27,196,000 | 22,840,000 | 22,631,000 
eee At ieee 1,367,000 1,582,000 2,278,000 2,178,000 2,185,000 
Plums and prunes.... 881,000 1,270,000 1,755,000 1,471,000 1,889,000 
REACHES Sse et le 2,978,000 4,502,000 5,356,000 4,128,000 4 953,000 
Ns ete ae 224,000 319,000 446,000 327,000 629,000 
Cherries...... 1,410,000 1,724,000 2,113,000 2,128,000 2 ,863 ,000 
Totals, Tree Fruits..| 21,313,000 | 22,254,000 | 39,144,000 | 33,072,000 | 35,150,000 
Strawberries... 2,390,000 4,186,000 4,498 ,000 5,404,000 6,821,000 
IRASDDELLIES Wu. «raz oto 1,885,000 3,147,000 3,364,000 4,354,000 3,279,000 
Grapes. i... 1,653,000 2,543,000 3,160,000 3,568,000 2,559,000 
Loganberries......... 143,000 140,000 222,000 213,000 340,000 
Totals, Small Fruits.| 6,071,000 | 10,016,000 | 11,244,000 | 13,539,000 | 12,999,000 
Totals, All Fruits..| 27,384,000 32,270,000 50,388,000 46,611,000 48,149,000 
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* Forestry 


Canada’s forests (exclusive of Newfoundland) cover an area of 1,290,960 
sq. miles, or 37 p.c. of the total land area of the country, but a considerable 
part of these vast forests is not suitable for commercial operations, either 
because it is too difficult and expensive to reach or because the tree growth is 
not of satisfactory size and quality. The present accessible productive 
portion of the forest covers 435,000 sq. miles and it is from this area that the 
whole output of sawlogs, pulpwood, fuelwood and other primary products 
is obtained. About 378,000 sq. miles of forest, classed as productive but not 
at present accessible, form a reserve for the future when transportation systems 
may be more highly developed. 


By far the larger part of the world demand for wood is for softwood, or 
coniferous species. Canada possesses the principal reserves of softwoods 
within the Commonwealth, and these include large supplies of the most 
desirable varieties—spruces, Douglas fir, western hemlock, western red 
cedar, and white, red and other pines. In addition, the Eastern Provinces 
furnish hardwoods, such as birches, maples and elms, which are particularly 
useful for special purposes. 

The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be 
311,201 ,000,000 cu. ft. of which 191,347,000,000 cu. ft. is accessible. Expressed 
in commercial terms, the accessible timber is made up of 250,250,000,000 
bd. ft. of logs in trees large enough to produce sawlogs and 1,684,710,000 
cords of smaller material suitable for pulpwood, fuelwood, posts, mining 
timbers, etc. 


The entrance of Newfoundland into Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949, 
resulted in an appreciable increase in Canada’s forested area. It is estimated 
that about 17,000 sq. miles of the Island of Newfoundland is covered with 
forest, but no estimate is as yet available of the forest resources of Labrador. 


If the forests are not to be impaired, the volumes of wood removed each 
year to serve useful purposes and the volumes burned or destroyed by pests 
must be replaced by annual growth. The average annual rate of depletion 
during the ten years 1937-46, was 3,303,139,000 cu. ft. of which 76 p.c. was 
utilized, 9 p.c. was destroyed by forest fires and 15 p.c. by insects and 
disease. Of 2,510,556,000 cu. ft. utilized, 38 p.c. took the form of logs and 
bolts, 29 p.c. was pulpwood, 29 p.c. fuelwood and the remaining 4 p.c. miscel- 
laneous products. Approximately 7 p.c. of the utilization was exported in 
unmanufactured form. 


The extraordinary demand for forest products which prevailed during 
the War and post-war years, continued during 1949. Requirements for 
housing and other forms of construction at home, together with exports, 
provided a stimulus for high production. However, a decrease in exports 
of lumber to the United Kingdom resulted in lower production. Pulp and 
paper production continued to increase and exports of paper reached a new 
peak in 1949. The increase in the production of paper resulted in a decrease 
in pulp exports. 


FORESTRY 3, 
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A British Columbia spruce. 


Forest Administration 


The forest resources of Canada as a whole are owned and administered 
by the provinces. The Federal Government, however, is responsible for 
the administration of those of the National Parks, Forest Experiment 
Stations, and Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


The general policy of both the Federal Government and the Provincial 
Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences to 
cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system the State 
retains the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. 
Revenue is received in the form of Crown dues or stumpage; ground-rents 
and fire-protection taxes are collected annually. As new regions are explored, 
their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Land suitable 
only for forest is set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing of 
the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually 
abandoned in every province of Canada. Efforts are being made, especially 
in Quebec and Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of 
forests on a community basis. 


Forest research activities are assuming great importance. The Dominion 
Forest Service of the Department of Mines and Resources operates five 
forest experiment stations with a total area of 227 sq. miles, where investiga- 
tions of the underlying principles governing the growth of forests and improve- 
ment in the rate of increment are made and practical methods of management 
tested. Specialized work in silvicultural research and problems connected 
with forest utilization are also carried on, while the Department of Agriculture 
conducts research work in the fields of forest pathology and forest entomology. 
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Provincial Governments and industry are also doing much to improve and 
strengthen administrative and protective services. Since the end of the 
War there has been increased interest and activity of Provincial Governments 
in forest inventory surveys, particularly on the part of Ontario and British 
Columbia as a result of recommendations made by Royal Commissions. 
The work is being greatly facilitated by the use of air survey methods. 


Forest Utilization 


Operations in the Woods.—The principal products of the forest consist 

of logs and bolts which constitute the raw material for sawmills, veneer mills, 
wood distillation and other plants, and of pu!lpwood which goes to the pulp- 
mills. Some logs and bolts are exported in the unmanufactured state, but 
most pulpwood is processed in barking mills before it is shipped to foreign 
countries. Other products, such as fuelwood, poles and piling, pitprops, 
hewn railway ties, and fence posts and rails, are finished in the woods ready 
for use or export. 
_. .It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1947 
“gave employment during the logging season amounting to 43,574,000 man- 
days, and distributed $340,000,000 in wages and salaries. Except in British 
Columbia, where logging operations are fairly uniform throughout the year, 
work in the woods comes at a time when employment in other industries is 
at the lowest ebb. The steadying effect of this industry on the employment 
situation and the fact that it provides a source of income to farmers during the 
winter season are not always fully appreciated. 


A ‘cherry picker’ loading logs. 


i 


A sawmill in Eastern Canada. 


Logs travelling up the jack ladder 
into the mill. 


Value of Woods Operations, by Products, 1943-47 


Products 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Logs and bolts.......| 99,852,479] 115,788,036] 120,682,306] 150,933,681] 205,259,855 
Pulpwood.........--}] 110,844,790} 124,363,926) 146,172,701] 183,085,359] 237,488,741 
Firewood............] 45,152,897} 44,332,748} 45,193,219} 49,544,756) 46,206,336 
Hewn railway ties.... 1,138,663 1,289,165 1,339,920 PLS 951 1,177,806 
POMES Pa hemi ce eae s 2,032,681 5 QL a2 55 5,663,793 5,302,324 8,404, 809 
Round mining timber 3,418,857 3,509,015 6,437,074) 12,149,767) 10,082,458 
NEN CESDOStSs cee 1,902,546 2,216,585 2,690,569 3,091,268 2,832,783 
Wood for distillation.. 774, 344 887 , 260 687,102 452,196 544,746 
Fencevtails 2c sane 464,365 S139135 367,741 605 , 503 628 , 804 
Miscellaneous 
DLOGUCtSsceeeei sens 3,033,661 3,453,698 5,090,476 6,972,509 7,177,790 
Totals..........| 268,615,283) 301,570,823) 334,324,901) 413,269,314] 519,804,128 
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Sawn Lumber.—The lumber industry comprises not only the output 
of mills sawing planks and boards and other long lumber but also the products 
of shingle, tie, spoolwood, lath, stave and heading mills, and of mills for the 
cutting-up and barking of pulpwood. Wood sawn into lumber consists 
chiefly of conifers; spruce, Douglas fir, hemlock, white pine, cedar and the 
other softwood account for about 95 p.c. and only 5 p.c. is cut from deciduous- 
leaved trees or hardwoods. 


In 1947, the gross value of production for the industry as a whole showed 
an increase of 40 p.c. over the total for 1946. The 1947 figure includes the 
following commodities with their valuations: shingles ($24,449,305); processed 
pulpwood ($17,856,938); box shooks ($10,733,323); sawn ties ($10,397,208); 
spoolwood ($2,902,854); staves ($1,534,521); lath ($1,239,824); heading 
($485,684); pickets ($409,772); and other products and_ by-products 
($10,075,513). 

Almost one-half the sawn lumber produced in 1947 was exported and the 
remainder was used for structural work in Canada or went into Canadian 
wood-using industries as the raw material in the manufacture of sash, doors 
and planing-mill products, furniture, boxes, cooperage, etc. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1947 


Sawn Total 
Province or Territory Lumber Sawmill 
Production Products 
000 ft. b.m. $ $ 

Brncesbdwardelslandc4.i sets cones ote 13,893 587,924 661,504 
INOViaESCOLIAr reais: sens sthenunte eects thekn eke 387 ,996 18,014,263 19,654,834 
IN GWVaS EMITS WACK: 5 icsticeccieee co ono cael oot ees) sitontene 354,767 Lp SOTEEOS a! 20,608, 236 
ONE DCC er aia eae rane sel oPaee Late e ye acuenraes 122-7055 63,258,288 73,898,677 
OMPATIO br csi teee ie, pease ane vce esi asl ePeleia ere raks 733,129 41,526,059 51,170,386 
VIPAT OL) Sevecs ete. Sees «Oar cacyee, toe et cies oh ee 65 , 307 2,809 , 324 2,938,224 
SAS KAtGHEWATI nes ceciecioneo tare cee eae ehors antes 104,744 3,973,886 4,185,743 
PATI CICA Seeiee at sy cote ema Reve odin at earon ate 283,478 9,691,039 10, 743,328 
LVRS mel Gio) aoe oy ee egy Aa Bi sin Gust aaa Oro cio mae 2,707,052 164,199,747 218,235,191 
BV AUTO Ile ees aes tae est hetios aie oidany Sra anette eee 480 36,775 37,175 
MLOLAS om cnsicicckoi hese eiher foes 5,877,901 322,048,356 402,133,298 


Pulp and Paper.—Extensive pulpwood resources and widely distributed 
water powers, together with the proximity of the United States markets, 
have been largely responsible for the remarkable development of the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry. It has grown steadily from a business of a few 
millions of dollars a year at the beginning of the century to become in the 
early 1920’s Canada’s leading industry, a position it has maintained ever 
since except during the years 1942-44. In 1948 the pulp and paper industry 
ranked highest in net value of production and salary and wage distribution, 
while the gross value of its products reached the unprecedented total of 
$825,857,664. In these comparisons only the manufacturing stages of the 
industry are considered, no allowance being made for employment furnished, 
payrolls, or production of operations in the woods. 


There are three classes of mills in this industry: mills making pulp only; 
combined pulp and paper mills, and mills making paper only. In 1948, the 
91 mills making pulp, 29 of which made pulp only, produced 7,675,079 tons 
of pulp valued at $485,966,164. About 72 p.c. in quantity was made in 
combined mills and used by them in papermaking and about 28 p.c. was made 
for sale in Canada and for export. 
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The volume of pulp and paper produced in 1948 was the highest ever 
recorded and new peaks were also reached for gross and net value of production, 
employment, salaries and wages paid, cost of materials used, cost of purchased 
fuel, and power equipment used. The gross value of production in 1948 was 
17 p.c. over the previous record of 1947 and an increase of almost 239 p.c. over 
1929. Figures from 1939 are:— 


Gross Net Gross Net 

Production Production Production Production 

$ $ $ os 

(OBS hss el 20 Silo 2295 103,123,660 1944........ 369,846,086 174,492,103 
LOBOS a ore 298 ,034, 843 158,230,575 TOA Sic tes cele 398,804,515 180,401,885 
VOB Fe ak 334,726,175 174,852,041 19462 527,814,916 258,164,578 
VO4D Fe cmacst ie eat SO ONT gL T. 164,500,420 1947........ 706,971,628 356,084,900 
LOA eels 344,411,614 164,244,088 OA ere ees cree 825,857,664 412,770,470 


Production of pulp during the past ten years is given in the following 
tables. 


Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1939-48 


Mechanical Pulp Chemical Fibre Total Production 
Year eee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1OSQE cae. 2,796,093 | 43,530,367 | 1,370,208 | 53,601,450 || 4,166,301 | 97,131,817 
19AQ Sco 3,368,209 | 56,017,547 | 1,922,553 | 92,987,720 || 5,290,762 |149,005, 267 
OA: Gey 3,550,285 | 61,749,788 | 2,170,562 |113,689, 763 || 5,720,847 |175,439,551 
14D A a es 3,308,118 | 65,208,919 | 2,298,343 |126,936,143 5,606,461 {192,145,062 
LOAS Ai sess 3,033,751 | 63,721,703 |» 2,239,079 |130,797,449 || 5,272,830 |194,519,152 
1944...... 3,113,142 72,097,231 | 2,157,995 138,944,181 || 5,271,137 211,041,412 
LOAD hoses 3,380,873 | 86,723,425 | 2,219,941 |145,149, 697 5,600,814 }231,873,122 
DAG eens 4,122,046 }113,599,526 | 2,493,364 |174,024,701 6,615,410 |287,624,227 
NOM Tore 4,408,698 |150,245,618 | 2,838,205 |253,399,159 || 7,253,671 1403, 853,235 1 
TOA Sea ee 4,560,237 |172,390,591 | 3,081,175 |312,627,506 || 7,675,079 1|485, 966,164! 


1 Includes unspecified pulp. 


Pulp Production, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1939-48 


EERE 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
Year | eee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons ~ $ 

193 Oe aes 2,119,183 | 49,026,966 | 1,158,576 | 27,631,051 Soy Loe 6,197,175 
1940...... 2,794,384 | 76,996,100 | 1,369,389 | 38,235,733 445,564 | 12,109,948 
194 hoe. ae. 2,971,386 | 89,103,399 | 1,507,324 | 46,908,967 |- 508,375 14,875,937 
HOD: Daten 2,896,440 | 97,632,408 | 1,518,967 | 51,936, 704 481,294 | 16,243,737 
19043 Ses 2,617,403 | 94,054,176 | 1,490,966 | 54,818,046 450,009 | 17,543,397 
1944...... 2,767,081 |105,042,991 | 1,316,365 | 54,934,993 489,690 | 19,739,476 
19450 >, 2,887,176 |114,197,036 | 1,468,682 | 62,596,260 520,571 | 21,998,381 
WOAG. Sete 3,460,853 |140,930,891 | 1,837,975 | 84,049,038 520,779 | 24,216,820 
LOA 3,751,579 |194,805,327 | 2,100,237 |122,382,058 593,165 | 37,720,328 
1948) ) 2S 3,902,072 |227,425,545 | 2,226,124 |153,870,832 688,209 | 49,220,655 


The 62 combined mills and the 26 mills making paper only produced 
6,063,646 tons of paper and paperboard in 1948, having a total value of 
$582,346,842. Newsprint made up 76:5 p.c. of the total production; paper- 
board 13-5 p.c.; book and writing paper 3-8 p.c.; wrapping paper 3-4 
p.c.; and tissues and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 
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Newsprint and Total Paper Production, 1939-48 


Newsprint Paper Total Paper 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
1939.. alc 2,926,597 120,858,583 3,600,502 170,776,062 
1940.. Seka 3,503,801 158,447,311 4,319,414 225, 836, 809 
1941.. A ees 3,519,733 158,925,310 4,524,776 241,450,292 
1942.. a 3,257,180 147,074,109 4,231,767 230,269,512 
-1943.. esters 3,046,442 152,962 , 868 3,966,344 234,036,152 
1944.. Brian 3,039,783 165,655,165 4,044,376 255,545,841 
1945.. wears 3,324,033 189,023, 736 4,359,576 282 , 837,614 
1946.. didene 4,162,158 280,809,610 5,347,118 396,956,390 
1947.. eee 4,474,264 355,540,669 5,775,082 507,101,277 
1948.. ek 4,640, 336 402,099,718 6,063 , 646 582, 346, 842 


Newsprint production during the first eight months of 1949 showed an 
increase of 187,000 tons or nearly 6 p.c. over the same period in 1948. The 
output of Newfoundland mills is included in this comparison. 


Exports of newsprint in 1948 amounted to 4,328,084 tons valued at 
$383,122,743 and again ranked first among the exports of Canada. 


The pulp and paper mill at Corner Brook, Newfoundland, is one of the largest in the world. 


Power shovel, typical of the massive equipment used in open-pit mining. Where ore occurs in large bodie 
close to the surface, it is broken down by drilling and blasting, scooped up by large power shovels an 
carried away fo the mill in trucks. 


rn 
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* Mines and Minerals 


Substantial improvement in the volume of production of the major 
metals and non-metals, and higher market prices for most of them, brought 
the value of Canada’s mineral production in 1948 to a record total of 
$820,000,000. In several of the war years the output had cleared the 
$500,000,000 mark, and in 1947 it had jumped to $645,000,000, but the total 
for 1948 was far beyond any previous figure. 


Only about one-half of this gain in value in 1948 was due to expansion 
in physical output. From the data that are available at present, it appears 
that the tonnage of ore raised by Canadian metal mines in 1948 was from 
10 to 12 p.c. greater than in the previous year. Output of gold bullion was 
up nearly 14 p.c., zinc increased 12 p.c., copper 6 p.c., lead 4 p.c., and nickel 
9 p.c. Among the non-metallics there were even greater gains. The tonnage 
of coal was 16 p.c. above the 1947 figure, asbestos was up 7 p.c., gypsum 
29 p.c., cement 18 p.c. and crude petroleum 57 p.c. 


The other chief factor which helped boost the output value was the 
further advance in world prices for the principal base metals, which constitute 
a very large part of Canada’s mineral output. Quotations for electrolytic 
copper at New York rose to 23-2 cents before the year-end, and the average 
for the year was approximately two cents per pound higher than in 1947. 
Lead reached a high of 21-5 cents, and over the year its quotations averaged 
44 cents per pound more than in the previous year. Electrolytic zinc rose to 
17-5 cents per pound for a gain of 22 centson the yearly average, and quotations 
for electrolytic nickel rose to 40 cents per pound or 5 cents more than the 
quotations which had prevailed for some months. Most other metals and 
non-metals were also quoted at higher levels than in 1947. These price advances 
accounted for about half of the total gain in output value in 1948 as com- 
pared with 1947. 


Copper.—About one-half of Canada’s copper comes from the nickel- 
copper mines of the Sudbury district. At Copper Cliff the International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, produces converter copper which is 
further treated in the company’s refinery at that point, and at Falconbridge 
the Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Limited, produces nickel-copper matte which 
is exported to Norway for refining. Output of copper in this area in 1948 
was 120,187 tons, this including blister copper and the recoverable copper 
contained in matte or other products. In 1947 the corresponding output 
figure was 113,930 tons. 


Mines in northern Quebec now account for 20 p.c. of Canada’s copper 
production. These ores are treated at the Noranda smelter to produce 
copper anodes which are shipped to the Canadian Copper Refiners, Limited, 
at Montreal East for refining. Production of copper by operators in this 
district amounted to 48,813 tons in 1948 compared with 42,561 tons in 1947. 
Noranda, Normetal, Waite-Amulet and Amulet Dufault were the principal 
producing mines. The East Sullivan mill came into production at the year- 
end and construction work at the Quemont was well advanced. 
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The Flin Flon-Sherritt Gordon area in northern Manitoba, and extending 
over the border into Saskatchewan, produced 50,034 tons of copper in 1948 
compared with 48,467 tons in the previous year. Ores from the Flin Flon 
mine of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, Limited, and from the 
Sherritt-Gordon Mines, Limited, at Sherritton are treated at the Flin Flon 
smelter, and the blister copper which is recovered is shipped to Montreal 
East for refining. The Cuprus Mines commenced shipments to the Flin 
Flon smelter in October. 


Mines in British Columbia, which account annually for about 9 p.c. of 
Canada’s copper, produced 21,855 tons in 1948 as against 21,501 tons in 1947. 
The Britannia Mining and Smelting Company, Limited, and the Granby 
Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power, Limited, were the major producers, 
with smaller contributions being made by Hedley Mascot, Kelowna and 
Vananda. Concentrates from these mines were exported to the United 
States. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, 
exported some copper-bearing matte to the United States in 1948. 


While the total tonnage of copper production in 1948, at 240,732 tons, 
was greater than in 1947, it was lower than in any of the years from 1937 to 
1944 inclusive. The record output was in 1940 at 327,796 tons. 


The prospector with 
his Geiger counter 
has become a familiar 
sight in the Canadian 
north as the search for 
radio-active minerals 
progresses. Several 
important uranium dis- 
coveries have been 
made recently by this 
method. 
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Output of refined copper amounted to 219,000 tons in 1948 compared 
with 203,000 tons in 1947. Consumption of the refined metal in Canada 
totalled 107,000 tons, and exports amounted to 116,169 tons. Shipments 
to the United Kingdom aggregated 63,494 tons for the year, and to the 
United States 18,086 tons. 


Nickel.—Nickel production in 1948 totalled 131,740 tons, this being 
made up of refined nickel, the recoverable nickel in matte and sintered oxide 
exported, and the nickel im salts produced at smelters or refineries. This 
tonnage was 8 p.c. greater than the corresponding figure for 1947, but was 
considerably below the record of 144,009 tons established in 1943. 
Practically all of this nickel—about 90 p.c. of the total world output, 
exclusive of U.S.S.R.—comes from the Sudbury nickel-copper ores. The Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, conducts smelting operations 
at Copper Cliff and Coniston, Ontario, while the Falconbridge Nickel Mines, 
Limited, operates a smelter at its mine site a few miles east of the town of 
Sudbury. Matte from the former is refined at Port Colborne, Ontario, or is 
exported to the company’s associated works in the United States and Great 
Britain. All of the Falconbridge matte is exported to the company’s refinery 
in Norway. A relatively small amount of nickel oxide is recovered by the 
Deloro Smelting and Refining Company, Limited, Deloro, Ontario, from the 
treatment of silver-cobalt-nickel-arsenic ores from the Cobalt district in 
northern Ontario. 

The consumption of refined nickel by Canadian foundries amounts to 
about 2,000 tons annually. 


Lead.—Output of lead in 1948 at 165,271 tons was up only 4 p.c. from 
the previous year. Here again the scale of mine operations was considerably 
below the wartime level, but advances in market prices for the metal raised 
the value of output to an all-time peak of $60,400,000. 

About 96 p.c. of the Canadian output was from the Province of British 
Columbia,and most of this in turn came from the great Sullivan mine of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, at Kimber- 
ley. Smaller contributors included the Base Metals Mining Corporation, 
Highland Bell, Ainsmore Consolidated, Silbak Premier and Sheep Creek 
Zincton. Production in British Columbia in 1948 totalled 160,019 tons 
compared with 156,867 tons in 1947, 

Recoveries by Quebec’s lead producers, the New Calumet Mines, Limited, 
and the Golden Manitou Mines, Limited, were greater by almost 10 p.c. in 
1948 at 4,761 tons. In the Yukon, the output of 2,299 tons, mostly from 
United Keno Hill, was nearly three times that of the previous year. 

Output of new refined lead amounted to 160,000 tons in 1948, a slight 
decrease from the preceding year. All of this refined metal was made at the 
Trail smelter of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited. The concentrates from Quebec’s mines were exported to the 
United States and Belgium. 

Consumption of refined lead in Canada continued at a high level. Users 
reported 1948 purchases at 62,000 tons, of which about 20,000 tons were for 
use in storage batteries, 15,000 tons for babbitts, solders, etc., 12,000 tons for 
covering wires and cables, 10,000 tons for pigments, and 5,000 tons for 
miscellaneous purposes. 

Exports of refined lead during the year totalled 103,762 tons. 
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Zinc.-—Mines in British Columbia accounted for 58 p.c. of Canada’s 
zinc production in 1948; the Flin Flon-Sherritt Gordon district in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan contributed 22 p.c. and northern Quebec 20 p.c. The 
total output of 234,164 tons compares with 207,863 tons in 1947 and with 
the record of 305,377 tons in 1943. 

Production in British Columbia was up 5 p.c. in 1948 to 135,155 tons. 
Most of this came from the Sullivan mine, but there were relatively small 
shipments from Ainsmore Consolidated, Base Metals Corporation, Silbak 
Premier, Sheep Creek, Highland Bell, Britannia, and Western Exploration. 
In central Canada the Flin Flon and Sherritt Gordon mines produced 51,129 
tons, or 10 p.c. more than in 1947, and in Quebec the mine shipments totalled 
47,879 tons compared with 34,732 tons in the previous year. The Normetal, 
Waite-Amulet, Golden Manitou and New Calumet contributed to these 
latter totals, and all the concentrates from these properties were exported to 
the United States and Belgium. 

* Output of refined zinc amounted to 189,000 tons, of which about one- 
quarter or 46,000 tons were for Canadian users and the remainder for export, 
chiefly to the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Gold and Silver.—Gold production increased in practically every 
mining area in 1948 and the over-all total of 3,529,608 ounces was 14 p.c. 
above that of the previous year. The Gold Mines Assistance Act was of 
definite help to a great many marginal mines in their battle against inflated 
costs, and the success of the industry’s experiment in bringing displaced 
persons from Europe was of great assistance in easing the critical labour 
shortage. However, the industry is still operating far below its potential. 
The 1948 output was exceeded in each of the years from 1936 to 1943, inclusive, 
and it was 35 p.c. below the record of 5,345,000 ounces attained in 1941. 


End product of the gold-mining 
industry—the gold brick. 


Modern in every aspect is the main head-frame and mill at the Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines, Timmins, Ont. 


In Ontario, which accounts for almost 60 p.c. of the Canadian total, the 
output was 2,095,377 ounces or 6 p.c. more than in 1947. In Quebec the gain 
was 28 p.c. to 770,625 ounces, in Manitoba 50 p.c. to 106,176 ounces, in British 
Columbia 24 p.c. to 306,998 ounces, and in the Northwest Territories 58 p.c. 
to 101,625 ounces. 

Recoveries of gold from base metal mines in 1948 amounted to 413,661 
ounces, an increase of more than 70 p.c. over the corresponding figure for 1947. 
Bullion from lode and placer mines increased only about 10 p.c. to 3,115,947 
ounces. 

Silver, a by-product of most gold and base metal mines, increased 25 
p.c. in quantity in 1948 to 16,100,000 ounces, including silver bullion and silver 
contained in concentrates exported. Production of fine silver was about 
12,000,000 ounces in 1948 and the consumption by Canadian users, other than 
for coinage, was 4,500,000 ounces. 


Mineral Fuels.—In 1948 the value of coal production was greater than 
that of any other mineral except gold and copper. It was slightly below 
copper in this regard and far above nickel, lead, zinc or asbestos. The 1948 
output, amounting to 18,449,689 tons worth $107,000,000, was the highest 
on record in point of value and second in tonnage; 44 p.c. of the tonnage 
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Strip-mining coal af Taber, Alfa. 


came from Alberta mines, 35 p.c. from Nova Scotia, 10 p.c. from British 
Columbia, 8 p.c. from Saskatchewan and 3 p.c. from New Brunswick. 
There was also a small tonnage from the Yukon. About 1,274,000 tons of 
coal were exported in 1948 and imports totalled 31,000,000 tons. 
Spectacular developments in the new Leduc, Woodbend and Redwater 
fields in Alberta resulted in a 57 p.c. advance in Canada’s crude oil output 
in 1948 as compared with 1947. The production of 12,286,660 barrels was the 
highest ever recorded. Alberta’s share of this total was 89 p.c. while Sask- 
atchewan accounted for almost 7 p.c., the Northwest Territories for 3 p.c. 
and Ontario for 1-4 p.c. 
Output of natural gas increased 8 p.c. to 59,000,000 cubic feet valued at 
$15,600,000. Alberta wells supplied 83 p.c. of the total quantity. 


Other Non-Metallics.—New records were established for all structural 
materials. Cement production was up 19 p.e. from 1947 to 14,100,000 
barrels, shipments of sand and gravel increased 13 p.c. to 69,000,000 tons, 
stone 5 p.c. to 11,700,000 tons, lime nearly 8 p.c. to 1,000,000 tons, and clay 
products 20 p.c. to $17,600,000. 

Asbestos production was far ahead of any previous year at 716,769 tons 
worth $42,200,000, up 7 p.c. in quantity and 25 p.c. in value from 1947. 
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Gypsum also reached a new record at 3,216,809 tons valued at $5,600,000, 
but barite dropped off to 95,747 tons at $1,100,000. 


Salt production at 741,261 tons worth $4,800,000, was up 2 p.c. in quantity 


from 1947, 
chemicals. 
operations in June. 


About 56 p.c. of this tonnage was for use in the manufacture of 
The new plant of the Alberta Salt Company, Limited, commenced 


Output of natural sodium sulphate totalled 153,698 tons at $2,100,000 
in 1948, representing a decline of 8 p.c. in quantity and an increase of 17 p.c. 
in value compared with 1947, A new plant at Lindbergh, Saskatchewan, has 
been in operation since June, 1948. 


Mineral Production, by Kinds, 1947 and 1948 


1947 
Item 
; Quantity Value 
$ 
METALLICS 
BismHithtieim sic. Piacoa Ib. 284, 272 560, 213 
Cadmium ss 718,534 1,235,879 
ASeaul CHU TIN, eo ee eons of 602,665 642 ,607 
Cobalt cs SYM OTS 875,644 
COPPeis cua eee keep wis ie 451,723,093 91,541,888 

Olds ekla te fine oz 3,070,221 107,457,735 
TRON OVC firsts sodas Suess es ton 1,919,366 9,313,201 
Wea ye See yal ce ia 4 b. 323,336, 687 44,200,124 
INGckelt ase oahes Lees NY 237,251,496 70,650, 764 
Palladium, rhodium, 

APUG UUM ELC curiae ay. fine oz. 110,332 4,387,740 
PIatiniine coe: sf 94,570 5,582,467 
SeleniuM se sy a whee Ib 501,090 937 ,038 
WILVelinc taco pet ekoaee fine oz 12,504,018 9,002 , 893 
AN he Ve ot pe Brie ee perur operas 3 714,198 517,794 
ZAM Copntee hae eR ees Me 415,725,826 46,686,010 
Oper: aioe. ae oa eke nen 1,526,881 

ROLALS, NEBRALLICSs. oe 395,118,878 

FUELS 

Coals aes eee ton 15 , 868,866 77,475,017 
INaturalucasia cs sees M cu. ft 52,656,567 13,429,558 
Bea tie cas ae: ean ae ton - 95 950 
Petrolevimes se: ee ees bbl. 7,692,492 19,575,682 

FLOTAES, HUGE She iano rs 110,481,207 

OTHER NON-METALLICS 

INS DEStOSesrese Sri cubong siete ton 661,821 33,005,748 
Baritesc. ike wee sees 128,675 1,380,753 
eldsparicetcc Miswera iol ef 36,104 381, 360 
ONIONS Datars ests fensienheysce i 7,186 209 , 886 
Granhites¢sciis eee Se 2,398 207 , 364 
GryipStlin ees bans ake cnet a 2,496,984 4,734,853 
Magnesitic dolomite and 

DrUCitess hy aoe Rete es ee Sate 1,238,948 
INDI CAR eee woud etter ements Ib. 8,318,755 200 , 903 
Nepheline syenite....... ton 66,995 341,635 
IRCAPVIN.OSSin: ashe contrite ume ie 80,018 2,279,821 
Ouartz eto nena: See 1,836,428 1,796,612 
Walter. slain pee te ar ae Se 728,545 4,436,930 
Sodium sulphate........ <f 163,290 1,793,043 
Sulphute3 cee ie eae <f 221,781 1,822,867 
Other ee 862 , 382 
TOTALS,OTHER NON-METALLICS 54,693,105 
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1948 
Quantity Value 
$ 

240, 242 480, 484 
766,090 1,398,114 
895 , 203 1°. 7:23, 266 
1,544,852 2,029,178 
481,463,966 | 107,159,756 
3,529,608 | 123,536,280 
1,337,244 7,487,611 
334,501,917 60,344,146 
263,479, 163 86,904, 235 
148 , 343 6,295%.132 
121,404 10,622,850 
390, 894 781,788 
16,109,982 12,082 ,487 
691,332 688 ,567 
468 , 327,036 65, 237,956 
ae 1,462,114 
488 , 233,964 
18,449,689 | 106,684,008 
58,603 , 269 15,632,507 
85 850 
12,286,660 37,418,895 
159,736,260 
716,769 42,231,475 
95,747 1,073,380 
54,851 564,437 
11,340 344, 834 
2,539 239,931 
3,216,809 5,548,245 
oes 1,724,489 
7,902,303 219 ,948 
74,386 506, 462 
89, 800 2,767 , 878 
2, 017-262 2,082,573 
741,261 4,836,028 
153,698 2,136,276 
229 ,463 1,836,358 
Ah 1,039,081 
67,151,395 


Mineral Production, by Kinds, 1947 and 1948—concluded 


1947 1948 
Item 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
CLAY PRODUCTS AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
Clay products (brick, tile, 

ELCs) aie) moctense as tee ea eee as eee bees 14,486,189 ails 17,629,048 
Cement bbl. 11,936,245 21,968,909 14,127,123 28,264,987 
Gites cece Se ee ton 977,413 8,542,507 1,053,584 10,655,062 
Sand and-gravel.. 4. sos 56,789,569 23,114,431 68,670, 863 30,629,596 
SUGIECS co Mit tea e Ceti cie ce 10, 889, 388 16,464,749 11,696,643 17,948,553 

TOTALS, CLAY PRODUCTS, ETC. 84,576,785 LOSeaA2TA246 
Grand Totals............ 644,869,975 820,248,865 
Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1946-48 
1946 1947 1948 
Province or Territory Pee? PZCe jee (Oy 
Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.........] 35,350,271 7-0 | 34,255,560 5:3 | 56,400,245 6-9 
New Brunswick..... 4,813,166 0-9 5,812,943 0-9 7,003,285 0:9 
Muehec.cr. cers. 92,785,148 | 18-5 | 115,151,635 | 17-9 | 152,038,867 | 18-5 
(atation=.vc. fen tie: 191,544,429 | 38-1 | 249,797,671 | 38-7 | 294,239,673 | 35-8 
Manitobas.a. 2.5% 16,403,549 3-3 |--18,036, 763 2-8} 26,081,349 3-2 
Saskatchewan....... 24,480,900 4-9 | 32,594,016 Saad 5 FT, 200 4-2 
Albertaye say vst 6030823513 it 2eO0 4. 67, 432.2701 10-Selv 03 F100) a aad 
British Columbia. ... 74,622,846 14-8 | 116,772,621 18-1 148,223,614 18-1 
VAT Olay re Misra aus eee 1,693,904 0:3 2,095 ,508 0:3 4,265,910 0:5 
Northwest Territories! 1,039,525 0-2 2,720,988 0-4 4,267,485 0-5 
"LOCALS is fn ter. 502,816,251 | 100-0 644,869,975 | 100-0 820,248,865 | 100-0 


ce a ee ac ee i i a 
1 Excluding pitchblende products, 


Developments in 1949.—During 1949, which saw the Prairie Provinces 
attain a position of self-sufficiency in oil as a result of the increased tempo of 
exploration and development in Alberta, Canada’s oil production was almost 
double that of 1948. Preliminary figures placed production at 22,220,000 
barrels (of which 20,935,000 barrels were produced in Alberta) valued at 
$62,233,000, compared to the 1948 production total of 12,287,000 barrels 
valued at $37,419,000. 

There were significant developments in the Quebec-Labrador iron ore 
and Quebec ilmenite areas. In the iron ore region, the total of proved ore 
was increased to 355,000,000 tons by drilling during the 1949 season. Arrange- 
ments were made to finance the project to the point of production, and 
construction of a railway southward to the port of Seven Islands on the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence was scheduled to commence in the spring of 1950. 

At Havre St. Pierre on the Gulf of St. Lawrence another railway was 
started to connect that port to the Allard Lake area where what is believed 
to be the largest single deposit of ilmenite (the ore of titanium) in the world 
is being prepared for production. This deposit contains 150,000,000 long 
tons or more of ilmenite. A smelting plant designed initially to treat 1,500 
tons of ilmenite a day was under construction at Sorel, Que. 
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LABRADOR 


| STLAWRENCE } 


Burnt Creek Camp, the main camp 
of the Labrador Mining and 
Exploration Company. 


The extensive and rich 

iron deposits in 
the isolated Quebec- 
Labrador area of 
Ungava, now in the 
early stages of de- 
velopment, hold the 
possibility of chang- 
ing the steel and iron 
economy of North 
America. 


— 


Drillers taking a churn- 
drill sample. 


;- 


* Water Powers 


The potential power available from the falls and rapids on the numerous 
rivers, large and small, which are distributed across Canada, constitutes 
one of the country’s great natural resources. In most provinces precipitation 
and topography are favourable to power development. 

Low-cost hydro-electric energy is fundamental to the industrial activities 
of Canada, and is the basis upon which several essential industries have been 
built. These include the pulp, paper and wood-products industries which © 
absorb enormous amounts of hydraulic and hydro-electric power; mining, 
milling and refining of base and precious metals together with their fabrication; 
electro-chemical industries; and also lighter manufacturing such as food- 

processing and textile production. The wide distribution of hydro-electric 

power has contributed largely to the high standard of living in Canada 
by providing economical domestic service to homes and farms, a service 
that is being rapidly extended. 

As an installation of hydraulic capacity averaging 30 p.c. in excess of 
available power, indicated by the ordinary six-month flow, has been found to 
be sound commercial practice, it is estimated that Canada’s presently recorded 
water-power resources represent a feasible installation of more than 55,000,000 
h.p. Thus the present total of installed capacity is only 21 p.c. of the possible 
turbine installation. © 

During 1949 the demand for hydro-electric energy continued to expand 
throughout Canada as a result of the high level of industrial activity and 

-increased commercial, rural and domestic consumption. The output of 
primary power by central stations exceeded that for 1948, the previous high 
year, by nearly 15 p.c. and was well in excess of double the average amount 
for the pre-war period 1935-39. This high demand, in conjunction with 
deficient run-off on some rivers, caused a shortage of power in certain areas, 
particularly in southern Ontario where power restrictions went into effect 
in September. The completion of the larger plants now under construction 
or planned will be necessary before any reserve capacity becomes available. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1949 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


Province or Territory At At oe 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
New Loic larrdn ter. re lenin ee atria eha lore atereienentetete at 1,135,000 2,585,000 255,150 
PrincerHd ward sisiand sc seis sis eet oie anmeldelse ele 3,000 5,300 2,617 
INOW SCOtIA se aera rota tactets te tee nicrea lS anure scauale ai 20,800 128,300 145 , 384 
ING wr runswickaee erate ecccerirs eee oi Na ieheceee es alts PD atous 68 ,600 169,100 133,347 
CFU D EG Ss kate arse hela etece Mate taae eal oe Hae aware A ome aro cadite 8,459,000 | 13,064,000 6,135,737 
ONCATIO Se Se. chro tale ar eB eke CO ee ci wR eal 5,407, 200 7,261,400 2,896,540 
NEA TITS DANN N ct wisn s & eheveray a siete atecde ss oreesi a a ons oro eens 3,309, 000 5,344,500 547,700 
SASKACCH OW AIMED stil es cote ay si wig ako iaita, mote bwndiia igh ae 542,000 1,082,000 111,835 
Alper ta epesten cn rirctine a aee Rte teeal eho es oki Sis Oko een Sie 507 , 800 1,258,000 106,560 
British Copmimblatsavees states as oes ak eld ree 7,023,000 | 10,998,000 1,234,269 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 382,500 813,500 28,069 
WAN AG Absit gel oras ake ce as ue oss 26,857,900 42,709,100 11,597,208 
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Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the 
Maritime Provinces, despite the lack of large rivers, constitute a valuable 
source of electric power, a considerable proportion of which has been developed. 
Although only tentative estimates of the water-power resources of Newfound- 
land are available, the new Province appreciably increases the total for 
Canada. On the Island, relatively heavy precipitation provides a high rate 
of run-off on the short rivers and, in Labrador, the Hamilton. River is out- 
standing as a potential source of power. 


. Quebec ranks highest in available water-power resources, having over 30 
p.c. of the total recorded for all Canada; it has made remarkable progress as 
its present installation of 6,135,737 h.p. represents nearly 53 p.c. of the total 
for Canada. The Saguenay River Shipshaw development of 1,200,000 h.p. 
and the St. Lawrence River Beauharnois Plant of 742,000 h.p. are the two 
largest in Canada. The Province of Ontario has extensive water-power 
resources and in total hydro-power developed is exceeded only by Quebec. 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario operates 57 generating 
stations with installations totalling nearly 2,000,000 h.p., the largest being 
the Niagara River Queenston Plant of 560,000 h.p.; a large amount of power 
is also purchased. 


Manitoba has more water-power resources and has developed them to 
a greater extent than either of the other Prairie Provinces. Practically all 
of the developed sites centre on the Winnipeg River. These supply not only 
Winnipeg and its suburban areas but, through the transmission network of 
the Manitoba Power Commission, power is distributed to more than 200 
municipalities and a large part of the rural areas of southern Manitoba 
where farm electrification is a primary objective. In Saskatchewan water- 
power development is confined to the northern mining districts. "The southern 
portions of Saskatchewan and Alberta, which are lacking in water-power 
resources, have large fuel reserves. In Alberta, present developments are 
located in the Bow River Basin and serve Calgary and numerous other muni- 
cipalities between the International Boundary and the area north of Edmon- 
ton. However, the larger part of the power resources of the Province is 
located north of, and remote from, the centres of population. 


British Columbia, traversed by three distinct mountain ranges and with 
favourable climate and rainfall, ranks second among the provinces in available 
power resources and its hydraulic development is exceeded only by Quebec 
and Ontario. Present developments are practically all located in the 
southern part of the Province in the Fraser and Columbia River Basins, 
although resources are well distributed. In Yukon and the Northwest 
Lerritorves, there are numerous rivers offering opportunities for power develop- 
ment, although relatively light precipitation and a prolonged winter season 
limit favourable sites to locations where adequate storage is available. 
Successful developments have been made for local mining purposes. 


Hydro-Electric Construction during 1949.—The continued growth 
in demand for hydro-electric energy not only readily absorbed the additional 
power produced in 1949 but created a shortage in a number of districts during 
the peak-load autumn and winter period. This condition resulted in an accel- 
erated program of hydro-electric development and the plants under advanced 
construction will have a capacity of about 1,500,000 h.p.; definite planning 
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A second source of electric power 
to that of the Yellowknife River 
became available to the mines 
and settlements of the remote 
Yellowknife district of the North- 
west Territories with the opening 
of the Snare River project in 
October, 1948. The normal 
output of this Federal Govern- 
ment plant is 8,350 h.p. The 
Snare River, when fully devel- 
oped, has a projected capacity 


of 30,000 h.p. 


and preliminary construction covers additional sites and plant enlargements 
totalling about 650,000 h.p. and other long-range plans, including the 
St. Lawrence River, envisage the development of a further 3,000,000 h.p. 

Ontario.—Although during 1949 the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario did not bring any new plants into operation, the Commission had 
several large developments under active construction. Good progress was 
made on its major project at Des Joachims on the Ottawa River above 
Pembroke; the main and the spillway dams were completed and the installa- 
tion of five units of 60,000 h.p. each, for operation in the summer of 1950, was 
well up to schedule; the plant will have an ultimate capacity of 480,000 h.p. 
Active construction, with the main dam partially completed, was also under 
way at the Chenaux site on the Ottawa River about 10 miles north of Renfrew; 
this plant, with an ultimate capacity of 160,000 h.p., is expected to be in 
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partial operation early in 1951. Preliminary construction operations were 
proceeding at the La Cave site on the Ottawa River near Mattawa, for initial 
operation late in 1951; ultimate plans call for eight units of 34,000 h.p. each. 
On the Mississagi River, near Thessalon, the high dam at the Tunnel site 
was nearing completion and work on the powerhouse was under way; the 
plant, with two units of 29,000 h.p. each, is scheduled for 1950 operation. At 
the Pine Portage site on the Nipigon River, diversion of the river flow was 
completed and work on the main dam and powerhouse well advanced; two 
units of 40,000 h.p. each will be brought into operation in 1950, and provision 
is being made for two additional units when required. 

Aside from the Commission’s operations, the Great Lakes Power Com- 
pany reports an increased capacity of 2,300 h.p. at its Upper Falls, Montreal 
River, plant due to raising of the dam during 1948. The Company is also 


installing a new unit of 22,000 h.p. in its plant on the Michipicoten River — 


for operation in 1950. 


Quebec.—The Shawinigan Water and Power Company, serving a large 
area in Quebec from generating plants and purchased power totalling 1,480,000 
h.p., completed its new plant at Shawinigan Falls by bringing into operation 
the second and third units of 65,000 h.p. each. During 1949, the Company 
also made good progress on its 320,000-h.p. development at La Trenche 
Rapids on the St. Maurice River; the cofferdams in the main river have been 
completed, the river diverted through a by-pass channel, and work is proceeding 
on schedule on the main dam. Initial operation is planned for 1951. 

The Gatineau Power Company completed the building of a dam on the 
Rocher Fendu channel of the Ottawa River and in October brought into 
operation its new unit of 27,000 h.p. in the Bryson plant. 

The Northern Quebec Power Company has completed raising the head 
on its plant on the Quinze River by 20 ft., thus allowing an increase of 10,000 
h.p. in the capacity of its present plant. Work is also proceeding on the 
construction of a new powerhouse to contain initially one unit of 35,000 
h.p., with provision for an additional similar unit. 

The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, serving chiefly the city of 
Montreal and environs, was actively engaged in the construction, under 
contract, of its new powerhouse at Beauharnois, St. Lawrence River, which 
will have a capacity of 300,000 h.p., with partial operation scheduled for 1951; 


ultimately the plant may be increased to 600,000 h.p. As administrator for the 


Quebec Government’s Rapid VII plant on the Ottawa River, the Commission 
completed the installation of a new unit of 16,000 h.p. 

Other smaller additions to installed capacity in Quebec during 1949 
include: town of Mont Laurier, 2,640 h.p. on the Liévre River; town of 
Pembroke, Ont., 3,000 h.p. on Black River; town of Jonquiére, 4,200 h.p. 
on Aux Sables River; Ogilvie Flour Mills, 3,200 h.p. on the Lachine Canal. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission brought 
into operation the third and fourth units of 28,000 h.p. each in its John Hart 
Development, Campbell River, Vancouver Island; provision has been made for 
two additional units when required; the storage dam at Ladore Falls also 
was completed during 1949. Good progress was made at the Commission’s 
project at Whatshan Lake, in central British Columbia, which will have an 
initial capacity of 30,000 h.p.; the plant will be located on the shore of Lower 
Arrow Lake and will be served by a two-mile tunnel. 
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The main dam at Des Joachims 
on the Ottawa River, show- 
ing the first pair of pen- 
stocks in position. Rapid 
progress is being made on 
this 480,000 h.p. develop- 
ment, where 2,500 men are 
employed. 


> 


The Pine Portage project on 
the Nipigon River will, when 
completed, supply an addi- 
tional 160,000 h.p. to the 
important pulp and paper 
and other growing indus- 
tries in that area. Two of 
its four units are scheduled 
to go into service in 1950. 


On Bridge River, a tributary of the Fraser River, the British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company completed the installation of the second and third 
units of 62,000 h.p. each; ultimately, the plant may contain ten units; the 
project involves a storage dam upstream at Lajoie Falls which has been 
virtually completed. 

The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company brought into operation 
_a third unit of 37,000 h.p. in its Brilliant plant on the Kootenay River. The 
city of Nelson also put on load a new unit of 6,750 h.p. in its plant at Upper 
Bonnington Falls, Kootenay River. 

Active investigations were carried on throughout the year by the 
Aluminum Company of Canada in connection with possible high-head sites 
of large capacity to be served by the diversion of the head waters of the 
Fraser River through tunnels to the coast. 

Prairie Provinces.—No new developments were made in Alberta, but 
Calgary Power, Limited, proceeded with a development of about 65,000 h.p. 
at Spray Lake in the upper Bow River basin; initial production is planned for 
the late autumn of 1950. 

In Manitoba, the Winnipeg Electric Company brought into operation 
the fourth unit in its Seven Sisters plant on the Winnipeg River. The raising 
of the plant head to its ultimate height of 66 feet was partially completed, 


Linemen patrolling the 
thousands of miles of 
transmission lines 
throughlout Ontario 
may soon be dis- 
charging a good 
portion of their nor- 
mally rigorous duties 
from the ‘plexiglass’ 
cockpit of a helicop- 
ter. The first inspec- 
tion covered 650 
miles of line in 184 
hours flying time; a 
corresponding inspec- 
tion from the ground 
would have required 
26 men working 600 
man-hours. 


and late in 1949 the four units were operating at a 63-ft. head witha capacity of 
approximately 35,000 h.p. each, the total increase in plant capacity during the 
year being 44,000 h.p. Unit No. 5 is under installation for operation early 
in 1950. The Government of Manitoba has under active construction a 
development of 114,000 h.p. at Pine Falls on the Winnipeg River ; initial 
operation is scheduled for 1951. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Light and Power Company completed 
the addition of 4,500 h.p. to its plant on Black River. The Nova Scotia 
Power Commission has made good progress in its development of 12,000 h.p. 
on the Mersey River which is expected to be in operation in 1950. 


Central Electric Stations 


Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals | 
selling or distributing electric energy generated by themselves or purchased 
for resale. They are divided into two classes according to ownership: (1) 
commercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, 
and (2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities or provincial 
governments. These are subdivided according to the kind of power used 
into (a) hydraulic, (b) fuel and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class 
purchases practically all the power it resells; a few of these stations have 
generating equipment that is held for emergencies. The hydraulic stations 
contain water turbines and wheels with approximately 87 p.c. of the total 
capacity of hydraulic installations in all industries in Canada and the gener- 
ators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 97 p.c. of the total output 
of all central electric stations. The fuel stations number 297 and 44 hydraulic 
stations have thermal auxiliary equipment. 

Statistics for the production of electricity by central electric stations 
were first compiled in 1919. From the 5,500,000,000 kwh. produced in that 
year the output doubled by 1925, and reached 18,000,000,000 kwh. by 1930. 
After a period of decline in the early 1930’s, there was an almost continuous 
succession of increases and in 1948 the average monthly output was eight 
times what it had been in 1919, despite low water in many localities. 


Average Monthly Output of Central Electric Stations, 1929-49 


: From From From From 
Year RNS ter Fuel otal Year Water Fuel Total 

000 kwh. |’000kwh.| ’000 kwh. ’000 kwh. |’000 kwh.| ’000 kwh. 
[O29 esate 1,441,203 | 27,622 1,468,825 LOAD e290 SSSuie OlOS7 leo so thio 
1952 Feels | tO SOO S45) 1322205 LOGS Eee ealcOr, BOD TL COMO OW Se 34 le (ey 
LOSO Te eee lol ona Om pdeL 25302626 1946.....|. 3,382,602 | 84,374 | 3,466,976 
1941.... DRT SLE SSOM 5 25S ee ola AAS 1947... ...| 3,657 ,843-|" 91,021-) 3,748 , 864 
1942 oer hers SOS FOL Su 027,109" 133.099 932 1948.....| 3,613,200 |108,800 | 3,722,000 
1943......| 3,299,998 | 64,807 | 3,364,805 1949 PSR Oe O24e iS 2e 4tet 3,889 435 


Revenues of central stations in 1947 amounted to $238,929,627 and 
2,246,253 domestic customers were served, representing approximately two- 
thirds of all families in Canada, both urban and rural. 

Electric energy is exported from Canada only under licence and an 
export tax of 0-03 cent per kwh. is levied. | Exports showed a steady increase 
from 1936 to 1945 (amounting to 2,646,435,000 kwh. in 1945) but declined 
sharply to 1,743,107,000 kwh. in 1948; increasing domestic demand and 
low water levels left less available for export. 
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“Grand Bank" fishing is carried on from trawlers or draggers throughout the entire year. The vessels 
are away from home ports for days or weeks ata time, returning periodically to hand over the catch 
and obtain supplies. The catch is mostly cod. 


* Fisheries 


With the entry of Newfoundland into Confederation, Canada, one of 
the main fish-producing countries of the world, becomes the leading fish- 
exporting country in terms of dollar value. Norway exports larger quantities 
of fish, but Canada, because of her higher-priced products, such as Atlantic 
lobster and Pacific salmon, stands in first place by value. Canadian fishery 
products are marketed in many countries. 


Canada has ready access to the world’s most extensive fishing grounds. 
Near the Atlantic Coast are the rich ‘banks’, a submerged range of hills 
stretching northeastward for about 1,000 miles from Cape Cod to the Grand 
Banks off the Newfoundland Coast. Fishing craft from Britain, France, Spain 
and Portugal have for centuries reaped bountiful harvests from the sea on 
these grounds. 


While offshore or bank fisheries are carried on from both Pacific and . 
Atlantic ports, the term is more properly applied to the Atlantic fleet engaged 
in taking cod, haddock, halibut and similar groundfish. The halibut fishing 
grounds of the Pacific are extensions of the continental shelf and do not run 
more than 60 or 70 miles from land. | 


In 1949 production of the Canadian sea fisheries decreased in both 
quantity and value as compared with 1948. The total value of landings, 
excluding those of Newfoundland, was estimated at $57,000,000 or $6,000,000 
lower than in 1948. This decrease was due to smaller landings on both coasts 
and to a slight drop in price for a number of the important species of 
fish. Total landings were about 1,200,000,000 Ib. in 1949 compared with 
1,285,500,000 Ib. in 1948. Significant decreases were shown in the 1949 
catches of sardines and of cod and related species on the east coast, and of 
herring on both coasts. 


The inland fisheries generally yielded larger catches | in 1949, but some of 
the more valuable species dropped in price. 


Atlantic Coast.—On the east coast, excluding Newfoundland, the 
production of salted and dried fish (cod and related species) has increased 
from year to year since 1945. There are indications that 1949 production 
will be well above that of 1948. Fresh and frozen products, on the other 
hand, were at a low level in 1949. The total production of fresh and frozen 
fillets from the above species is estimated at 40,000,000 lb., compared with 
about 46,000,000 Ib. in 1948. 

The production of smoked products from cod and haddock was slightly 
lower than the previous year’s estimate of 10,500,000 Ib. The pack of canned 
fish from these species (chicken haddie, flaked fish, etc.) was 43,800 cases, 
compared with 92,000 cases in 1948. 

The catch of lobsters on Canada’s east coast reached about 37,150,000 
lb., which was 1,300,000 lb. more than in 1948; landed value, at $10,000,000, 
was slightly higher. The total quantity canned was 63,000 cases (96-6 02.) 
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and, in addition, 1,385,000 lb. of chilled and frozen meat were packed. The 
amount marketed alive should thus be in the vicinity of 20,725,000 lb. com- 
pared with 21,500,000 lb. in 1948, 


The catch of mature herring at about 120,500,000 Ib. fell short of the 
1948 catch by 6,500,000 lb. However, there was an increase in 1949 in 
the production of pickled, vinegar-cured and smoked products from herring. 
The amount canned, excluding kippered snacks, was 8,850 cases (48-13 0z.), 
compared with 93,500 cases in 1948: however, the production of kippered 
snacks is indicated to be higher in 1949, 

The sardine fishery was rather poor in 1949. The total catch was only 
65,000,000 Ib., approximately 70 p.c. of the 1948 catch. The total pack of 
canned sardines was about 595,000 cases, the lowest in recent years. 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland fisheries during the 1949 season 
have produced at satisfactory levels. The salted codfish production, which 
is the backbone of the fisheries industry in that Province, was at a higher 
level than in 1948 and was estimated at 108,500,000 Ib. However, the herring 
fishery in the 1948-49 winter season was rather disappointing. 


The Newfoundland production of frozen fillets was lower than in 1948; 
while there was an important increase in the production of haddock and rose- 
fish fillets, that of codfish fillets was low. The total production of fillets in 
1949 is estimated at about 24,000,000 Ib. 


Cod fishermen bait 
their hooks. The 
value of the cod 
fishery off the 
east coast of Can- 
ada amounts to 
about $15,000,- 
000 a year. 


Salmon fishing off the British Columbia coast. With net and froll-line, the world’s largest 
salmon fleet provides the raw material for 20 canneries on a 24-hour production basis. 


Pacific Coast.—The landings of salmon on the Pacific Coast reached 
143,900,000 Ib. in 1949 compared with 145,200,000 Ib. in the previous year. 
The landed value at $16,000,000 for the year was $4,000,000 less than in 1948, 
due to a recession in price and to heavier landings of lower-priced salmon. 
The total pack of canned salmon in 1949 was 1,434,000 cases. Most significant 
compared with the previous year was the increase in the pack of pink salmon 
and the decrease in the pack of chum salmon. 


The herring fishery on the West Coast operated at an exceptionally high 
level in the 1948-49 fall and winter season and the total catch reached 
349;400,000 Ib. The main products were meal and oil, 31,706 tons of the 
former and 12,564 tons of the latter being produced. 

The catch of halibut, at 17,600,000 lb., was 1,200,000 Ib. less than in 
1948, though the landed value of this catch at $2,800,000 was only $70,000 
below that of the previous year. 


Inland Fisheries.—Canada’s important inland species are lake trout, 
pickerel, whitefish, tullibee, saugers and pike. These species account for an 
annual catch worth about $15,000,000; about half the production comes from 
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the Great Lakes of Ontario, one-quarter from the lakes of Manitoba, and the 
balance from Quebec, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. | 

The catch in 1949 compared very favourably with that of the previous 
year. Exports of fresh-water fish were valued at $14,200,000 as against 
$13,700,000 in the previous year, the increase being accounted for by a 
30 p.c. increase in exports of the filleted form. These figures are significant 
because about 75 p.c. of Canadian fresh-water fish production is exported. 
During the year some species experienced a significant drop in price. 


Marketing.—In general, from the standpoint of both volume and value, 
sales of the 1949 production of fresh and frozen fisheries products were main- 
tained at a very satisfactory level in the domestic market, and at a reasonably 
satisfactory level in the United States considering the stock and price adjust- 
ments that took place in that market. With few exceptions, price fluctua- 
tions on the domestic market followed the usual seasonal pattern reflecting 
scarcity or relative abundance rather than any marked general downward trend. 

Total exports of fish and fish products for 1949 amounted to about 
$100,000,000 including approximately $15,000,000 attributable to exports 
from Newfoundland since April 1. Exports for the other provinces totalled 
about $85,000,000 in 1949 compared with $89,800,000 in 1948. The decrease 
was more than accounted for in the first two months of the year, when nothing 
comparable to the relief shipments of 1948 moved out: from March on, total 
exports held up very well. 

For Newfoundland alone, exports in 1949 amounted to over $21,000,000 
for the calendar year. Exports of frozen fillets were slightly lower than in 
1948. The small 1948 stocks of bank and shore salted cod were cleaned out, 
but sales of the higher production of the new season were slower. Southern 
European markets absorb 40 p.c. of Newfoundland salt-cod sales with the 
result that exports from that Province depend on the ability of those countries 
to pay for their supplies in dollars. 

Consumption of fish in Canada appears to be increasing. For 1948, 
the per capita figure was 12-2 lb. (estimate) as compared with 11-5 Ib. per 
capita consumed in 1947, 
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Ont., part of the Ontario Govern- 
ment's effort to keep lakes and streams 
stocked with fish. 
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Government Co-operation.—The Fisheries Prices Support Board, 
established to assist Canada’s fisheries to achieve an orderly reconversion 
from wartime abnormality to the operating conditions of peace, took direct’ 
action in 1949 to help east coast canners and Manitoba lake fishermen. The 
Board maintains a field staff operating in all major fishing areas to ascertain 
background and current information on levels of income to fishermen, costs 
of fishing operations and other factors pertaining to the well-being of fishermen 
in relation to the Board’s responsibility. 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada, one of the world’s largest 
and most effective fisheries research institutions, has for 50 years carried on 
scientific investigation directed toward the improvement and perpetuation 
of Canadian fisheries. Its work in the biological, technological and oceano- 
graphic fields has been responsible in no small measure for promoting the 
interests of the fisheries of Canada. 
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Statistics of Production 


During the twentieth century, the commercial fisheries of Canada have 
shown the effects of wars and depressions, both in numbers of persons em- 
ployed and in values of equipment and products. With the general rising 
trend of prices, values have increased, notably since the beginning of the 
Second World War. The number of fishermen declined from 82,871 in 1905 
to 53,517 in 1923, and rose again to 73,514 in 1946; the 1947 figure was 
65,419. Total employment, including the processing industry, reached a 
peak of 102,182 in 1915, dropped to 68,964 by 1923, and rose to another 
peak, of 92,910, in 1946; for 1947 the total number employed was 84,050. 


The quantity of fish and shellfish landed, for which the earliest available 
figure is 921,500,000 lb. in 1918, has since fluctuated between 828,900,000 lb. 
recorded in 1921, and 1,337,200,000 lb. in 1945; for 1947 the total landed 
weight was 1,220,800,000 lb., 97,800,000 lb. lower than the 1946 figure. 
The market value*of all fishery products, reported at $21,600,000 in 1900, 
reached $60,300,000 in 1918; thereafter it varied to as low as $25,900,000 in 
1932, but did not again exceed $57,000,000 until it rose to $62,300,000 in 
1941. Each year since then has recorded an increase, until in 1947 the total 
value reached $123,900,000, about 2 p.c. higher than the 1946 figure of 
$121,100,000. 


The value of fishing craft and equipment increased from $5,700,000 
in 1900 to $31,400,000 in 1919; from then until 1943 it fluctuated between 
$23,500,000 (1924) and $34,000,000 (1929); since 1943 it has risen, by larger 
steps each year, to $47,400,000 in 1946 and $58,600,000 in 1947. 


The following table shows the total market value of production, by 
provinces, for 1947, compared with average figures for the five-year period 
1935-39 and percentages of these to the total values for Canada. The chief 
kinds'of fish for each province and territory are also shown, with the total 
market values for Canada for each kind. 


Chicken haddie can- 
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Market Values of Fish Production, by Provinces, 1947, and Averages 
1935-39, together with Chief Kinds of Fish, by Provinces, 1947 


Market Values Percentages of || Values in 1947 of Chief Commer- 


of Production Total Values cial Fishes 

Province or Territory aay: Weres piace 
age 1947 age 1947 Kind glare Canada 

1935-39 1935-39 Territory 

$7000 | $7000 | p.c. | p.c. -$'000 $000 
Prince Edward Island.. 921 2,897 2:4 2-4 || Lobsters.. tet SO lOve 
Codmieas: 441 14,467 
Palkiereane 323 1,268 
Noval Scotiatn. =. s.2n 8,709 | 26,659 D2 Ox 2 tens Code ee ae 9,665 |. 14,467 
Lobsters. .| Reb Soule Lona 
Haddock . 2,424 2,479 
New Brunswick....... 45375: 17,132 11-3 | 13-8 || Sardines. . 6,610 6,617 
Lobsters... 3, 611 [210/751 
Herring... Dsl wai PG Osa 
Ouebecris. mesa tnots 1,983 5931-7 5-1 Ar MeO yey 2,963 | 14,467 
Herring... 9S ele L951 
Lobsters. . 449 | 10,751 
WNUATIO’ mi rpainnse = +! 3,208 | 5,404 8-3 | 4-4 || Whitefish. £74411 35 568 
Herring... 941 | 17,951 
Pickerel. . 153 3,519 
Mani tobacis ao eyes. 1,638 | 5,329 4-2 | 4-3 || Pickerel. . 25 SIS Seto 
Whitefish. 853 3,562 
Saugers... 845 880 
Saskatchewan......... 419 1,171 1-1 | 0:9 || Whitefish. 571 3,562 
-EROUtire se 301 1231 
Pickerel. . 139 Sao 19 
ANI DEL Gar ss oeoicks wteente ered 378 857 1-0 0:7 || Whitefish. 393 3,562 
Tullibee. . 280 785 
Pickerel. . 81 3,519 
British Columbia......] 16,986 | 58,596 44-0 | 47-3 || Salmon... 35,520 | 36,278 
Re Herring... 12* tOORIE Wi OSK 
Halibut... 5,944 Onl! 
NAUK ONE ofan eons ee 11 if -- -- | Salmon... 4 | 36,278 
F Whitefish. 3 3,562 
Northwest Territories. 1 531 ans 0-4 || Whitefish. 290 3,562 
ALOU tner 224 1,231 
Ganada.....42:- 38,628 | 123,900 100-0 {100-0 


1 Not collected before 1945. 


Numbers, Employment and Production of Fish-Processing Establish- 
ments, 1937-47 


Establishments Employees Value of Production a 
Oo Total 
oes P.C. P.C. B.C ic leeveles 
No. oe? No. of. 1939 $’000 of. 1939 Marketed 
igure Figure Figure Frech 
1937 597 114-1 14,044 94-8 26,089 90°5 Dili 
LO BOs Merete SY) 100-0 | 14,814 100-0 28,817 100-0 28 
104 TE aan 463 88-5 | 15,842 106-9 48,176 167-2 24 
194 SiS NaS he 523 100-0 | 15,899 107-3 64, 805 224-9 oy 
1945 540 TOS Sal aaaeo Ol 118-1 93,545 324-6 41 
19460 eee 586 112-0 | 19,396 130-9 100,124 347-4 38 
TOL Seas cierar 594 113-6 | 18,631 125-8 105, 206 365-1 33 
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* Furs 


The fur trade was Canada’s first industry and remained so during the 
early years of exploration and settlement. It was the demand for furs from 
Europe and the resulting competition and rivalries among the traders that 
sent the explorers farther and farther into the wilderness opening up new 
districts that eventually lured the settlers. As civilization advanced, other 
industries grew and the fur trade inevitably became relatively less and less 
important until to-day it is a minor item on the Canadian production record. 
Nevertheless, Canada is still one of the great natural fur preserves of the world. 
In her vast northern regions trapping is still the means of livelihood for many 
of the inhabitants—Indian, half-breed and white man alike. Each year 
about 7,000,000 pelts are taken, 90 p.c. of them wild furs. 


The importance of the preservation of this great natural resource has 
been recognized by the Federal and Provincial Governments, and measures 
have been taken to control the catch by prohibition, close seasons and enforce- 
ment of trapping regulations. All provinces and territories license individual 
trappers, trap lines or trapping areas. In Northern Canada, where trappers 
are widely scattered over vast areas, the enforcement of such regulations is 
difficult, but through increased staffs of game officials, better education of the 
trappers in conservation practices and more complete information concerning 
the areas involved, a continuous improvement in this line is evident. Scien- 
tific studies, also, have revealed detailed information which is of great assis- 
tance in conserving or restoring to certain areas valuable species of wildlife 
that formerly abounded there. Thus conditions for the production of beaver 
and muskrat are readily improved through rehabilitation of the marshes and 
water areas that constitute their homes. 


The total number of pelts taken, wild and from fur farms, in each of the 
past ten years, is shown in the following table. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Years Ended June 30, 1939-48 


BC PG; 
Year Pelts of Value Year Pelts of Value 
Ended Sold from] Ended Sold from 
June 30 |———_—____ Fur June 30 | Fur 
Number Value Farms Number Value Farms 
$ $ 
ad KOR S2 mes ee 6,492,222 114,286,937 40 1944,....| 6,324,240 |33,147,392 28 
1940......| 9,620,695 |16,668, 348 31 1945.....} 6,994,686 131,001,456 31 
1904 eal ae eo Oo halo Zoe 1 Ot 27 1946.....| 7,593,416 143,870,541 30 
1942....../19,561,024 |24,859, 869 19 1947.....] 7,486,914 |26, 349,997 37 
DOAG Teste, 7,418,971 |28,505,033 24 1948.....} 7,952,146 |32,232,992 AWA 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production, having accounted 
for 25 p.c. of the total in the year ended June 30, 1948. Manitoba produced 
19 p.c. of the total, Alberta 16-5 p.c. and Saskatchewan and Quebec each 
11 p.c. The numbers of pelts taken in both Alberta and Manitoba were 
higher than in Ontario, but in those provinces muskrat and squirrel, which are 
lower-priced furs, made up the major portion of the total while in Ontario 
the more valuable mink, beaver and fox pelts brought the total value to a 
much higher level. 
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Numbers and Values of Pelfs Taken, by Provinces, Years Ended 
June 30, 1947 and 1948 


1947 1948 

Province or Territory ieee 12a @ 2 
Pelts Value of Pelts Value of 

Total Total 

No $ No. $ 
Prince Edward Island.. 35,168 658,962 2:5 40 , 603 568,715 1-8 
INOVa-SCOLIayse incre. oe 160,935 716,009 2-7 137,248 622,617 1-9 
New Brunswick....... 66,113 834,641 SZ 67,071 453,159 1-4 
OilneDECE. tes. ta ee 511,485 | 3,913,915 14-8 437,459 | 3,458,928 10:7 
Ontaniorss. 2s. shies elds 1424905) 275005; 904 26:10 let SS oole og toe e455, 252 
Wianitobas.s -.. 2): sess | ot  o485 730) 123,099. 159 11-8 || 1,491,638 | 6,105,926 19-0 
Saskatchewanlianc oc 1,086,464 | 2,303,554 8-7 1,181,662 | 3,500,943 10-9 
IDE bans. weer Den LESS HOD Sala OOeLOS 14-2 || 2,174,744 | 5,313,956 16-5 
British Columbia...... 751,060 | 2,047,135 7:8 619,543 | 1,973,874 6:1 
VAT ICO thas ates cata 58,777 33,4 10 1-4 1315227. 230,117 0-7 
Northwest Territories. . 488,039 | 1,658,754 6°3 482,420 | 1,872,302 5-8 
Canadas). 324525. 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 | 100-0 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 | 100-0 


Few industries are subject to more violent fluctuations than the fur 
industry. Prices of pelts rise and fall like stocks and bonds, for not only must 
the cycles of animal productivity be reckoned with but also the vagaries of 
Dame Fashion. Red, black, silver, cross and then platinum fox and other long- 
haired furs have had their day, but recently the short-haired furs have become 
more popular. In the 1947-48 season mink skins contributed the highest 
amount to the total value, followed by muskrat, beaver, fox pelts of all types, 
squirrel and ermine pelts. The increase in total value as compared with 
1946-47 was partly due to higher average prices for beaver, ermine, muskrat, 
and squirrel skins and partly to increases in the numbers of beaver, mink 
and muskrat pelts taken. Beaver pelts increased by 8,000, standard mink by 
184,000, mutation mink by 28,000 and muskrat by 773,000. The average 
price of beaver rose from $29.46 to $32.31, ermine from $1.61 to $2.27, muskrat 
from $1.94 to $2.67 and squirrel from 44 cents to 62 cents. The prices of all 
types of fox pelts, except for blue fox, were lower than in 1946. 


Chipewyan 
Indian woman 
stretching a 
beaver skin 
on a frame 
made of wil- 
low. 


A mink farm near Chicoutimi, Que. 


Fur Farming 


Scientific breeding has revolutionized the fur industry. Not only has it 
stabilized business for the fur farmer, but it has brought new glamorous furs 
into existence. Blond, pure white and silverblu mink and many colour 
phases of fox now grace the shoulders of fashionable women. 

Fur farming is carried on in all provinces of Canada. Of the 6,147 farms 
operating in the calendar year 1947, 1,374 were in Quebec, 1,425 in Ontario 
and 940 in Alberta. The recent decline in the popularity of long-haired fur 
resulted in a decrease in 1947 of 996 in the number of farms raising foxes, 
while the number of mink farms increased by 178 in the same year. Of course 
both mink and fox, as well as other fur animals, are in many cases raised on the 
same farm and an increase in the saleability of one type of fur means a change- 
over to production of that type. In 1947 there were 285,128 standard and 
mutation mink valued at $10,311,507 on 3,757 farms, and 64,524 foxes of all 
types valued at $2,171,323 on 2,733 farms. All other types of animals raised 
in captivity, including chinchilla, coyote, fisher, fitch, lynx, marten, nutria, 
raccoon and skunk, numbered only 5,016. 

In 1947, 757,484 pelts valued at $11,717,496 were sold from fur farms. 
This was an increase of almost 120 p.c. in number and 73 p.c. in value over 
1946 sales. Average prices of all pelts, except fitch and raccoon, sold from 
fur farms were lower than in 1946. 

The capital value of fur farms in Canada in 1947 for land and buildings 
was $12,345,274 and for fur animals $14,115,949, a total capital of $26,461,223. 


A platinum (silverblu) mink. 


Canadian girls wearing Canadian furs. Scientific breeding and improved processing tech- 
niques have brought new glamour to fur garments. 


Fur Processing 


In 1947 the production of fur manufacturing establishments was valued 
at $57,541,628. There were 616 establishments employing over 6,000 persons 
and paying out $11,406,564 in salaries and wages. Over 70 p.c. of their 
production was women’s coats. The peak year for fur prices in Canada was 
1946. Since then, although the price of pelts has dropped, in most lines the 
price of the finished garment has not diminished to the same extent. One 
reason is the high cost of labour. The lowest-paid fur workers in the larger 
centres earn from $30 to $35 for a 40-hour week, and cutters, if they are good, 
may earn from $80 to $120 a week. 

There are also in Canada 24 fur-dressing and dyeing establishments which 
paid out $2,353,951 in salaries and wages to 1,359 employees in 1947. 


Fur Trade 


At the present time the United Kingdom and the United States are 
Canada’s best customers for fur pelts, although Canadian furs have a world- 
wide distribution. Montreal is the leading fur market in Canada, but auction 
sales are also held at Vancouver, Edmonton, Regina and Winnipeg. 

The Canadian fur trade, both exports and imports, is chiefly in undressed 
furs; the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of Canada or coming 
in make up a comparatively small portion of the total. A good part of the 
exports consists, of course, of those furs which Canada produces in greatest 
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abundance, mink being the most valuable followed by beaver, muskrat and 
On the other hand, such furs as Persian lamb, certain types of muskrat, 
rabbit and squirrel, opossum and raccoon, which are not produced to any 
extent in Canada, make up the major portion of the imports. 


fox. 


Exports and Imports of Raw and Dressed Furs, 1939-48 


Year 


HOS UTE, 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943... 
1944... 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 


OAS sic tscneeaca as 


United 
Kingdom 


7,054,745 
3,306,271 
430,428 


156,586 


66,844 
28,321 
1,363,727 
10, 842 , 086 
7,378,628 
7,965 , 968 


Exports! 


United 
States 


6,772,641 
12,187,096 
14,883,751 
16, 869,153 
25,086,912 
25,748,651 
26,755,604 
19,679,471 
20,342,001 
15,615,058 


1 Canadian produce only. 


All 
Countries 


14,568,986 
16,176,075 
16,159,033 
17,976,615 
26,448,522 
27,029,329 
29,572,474 
32,291,425 
29,047,741 
24,117,782 


United 
Kingdom 


1,018,417 
920,528 
1,970,910 
945 , 360 
496,578 
250,280 
262,775 
765,577 
697,737 
437,805 


Packing fox pelts for shipment. 


Imports 


United 
States 


4,455,938 
6,813,080 
4,112,345 
3,306,214 
4,923,632 
6,932,019 
9,078,294 
14,764,115 
18,586,408 
21,153,883 


All 
Countries 


4,133,052 
8,885,540 
9,120,337 
6,448, 861 
8,613,879 


11,434,257 
21,205,173 
24 QOL SS 
22,451,123 
24,567,786 


Car body is dropped on the chassis. Close-coupled scheduling is required to ensure the arrival on the 
four-mile long assembly line of the right part at the right time. 


Secondary Production 


* Manufactures 


Ghar Canada ranks as an important manufac- 
turing country of the world, and in the export of a number of manufactured 
products holds a dominant position. 


The forward movement in the development of Canadian manufactures 
has been the result of three great influences: the opening of the west at the 
beginning of the present century, which greatly increased the demand for 


-._ manufactured goods of all kinds, especially construction materials; the First 


World War which left a permanent imprint upon the variety and efficiency of 
Canadian plants; and the Second World War with its insatiable demands for 
food and. manufactured materials of all sorts. 


More especially during the Second World War the situation created as a 
result of Canada’s strategic position as a source of food and armaments had 
far-reaching effects on the magnitude and diversification of Canadian manu- 
facturing production, with the result that Canada, with greatly increased 
skills and plant capacity, has now entered a new era in manufacturing develop- 
ment. 


Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1948 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital | Employees and of Value of | Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products | Products 
No. $’000 No. $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
ASTOT eke se 41,259 77,964 187,942 40,851 124,908 96,710 221,618 
USSORsee te 49,722 165,303 254,935 59,429 179,919 129,757 309 , 676 
PS9QU a os 75,964 S65 PAS! 369,595 100,415 250,759 219,089 469 , 848 
19002... 45 14,650 446,916 339,173 113,249 266,528 214,526 481,053 
WO1027 oe. 19,218 | 1,247,584 515,203 241,008 601,509 564,467 | 1,165,976 
TO? OUr ens Doel Oia? O14 519 SOI 753 711,080 | 2,083,580 | 1,609,169 | 3,692,748 
929 SNe o. 22,216 | 4,004,892 666,531 777,291 | 2,029,671 | 1,755,387 3] 3,883,446 
HOSS Soest: 23,780 | 3,279,260 468 ,658 436,248 967 ,789 919,671 1,954,076 
TOS Se 24,834 | 3,465,228 660,451 721,727 | 2,006,927 | 1,508,925 | 3,625,460 
19306 Boh ots 24,805 | 3,647,024 658,114 737,811 | 1,836,159 | 1,531,052 | 3,474,784 
1940 See oe 25, 0S 4,095.7 17. 762,244 920,873 | 2,449,722 | 1,942,471 | 4,529,173 
OAV. ces 26,293 | 4,905,504 961,178 | 1,264,863 | 3,296,547 | 2,605,120 | 6,076,308 
1942 orci Rk 27,862 | 5,488,786 | 1,152,091 1,682,805 | 4,037,103 | 3,309,974 | 7,553,795 
OA Sia fois ake 27,652 | 6,317,167 | 1,241,068 | 1,987,292 | 4,690,493 | 3,816,414 | 8,732,861 
(OY Ue aes ra 28,483 x 1,222,882 | 2,029,621 | 4,832,333 | 4,015,776 | 9,073,693 
OAS sare clin 22 30D. oe 1,119,372 | 1,845,773 | 4,473,669 | 3,564,316 | 8,250,369 
TOBAGO Es 31,249 a 1,058,156 | 1,740,687 | 4,358,234 | 3,467,004 | 8,035,692 
AY Wy a as 32,734 ae 1,131,750 | 2,085,926 | 5,534,280 | 4,292,056 |10,081,027 
OAS E OF Bhs ee 1,162,0004) 2,397,000 4; 6,490,000 4,956,000 4) 11,800,887 4 


1 From 1870 to 1890 and from 1920 to 1947 the figures include all establishments irres- 
pective of the number of employees but exclude construction and custom and repair work. 
2 Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 3 For and since 1929 the figures 
for the net value of production represent the gross value less the cost of materials, fuel and 
electricity. Prior to this only the cost of materials is deducted. 4 Estimate. 
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Applying rubber face 
to a 1,200-ft. belt. 
The fabric between 
the layers of belt on 
the winder prevents 
the uncured rubber 
from sticking. 


The estimated value of manufactured products in 1948 reached the 
record total of $11,800,887,000 as compared with a value of only $3,474,784,000 
in 1939. Although the record is not so impressive in terms of actual physical 
output, the expansion of Canadian manufacturing production since 1939, 
as represented by employment which more closely reflects changes in the . 
physical volume of production, is still phenomenal. The number of employees 
stood at 1,162,000 in 1948, representing an increase of 77 p.c. over 1939; 
the 1948 figure was only about 6 p.c. lower than the record number employed 
in 1943 when Canada was engaged in full-scale war production. 


Geographical Distribution.—Ontario with about 49 p.c. of the total, 
ranks as the premier manufacturing province of Canada. This position has 
been fairly uniformly maintained during the past 70 years. In spite of the 
rapid industrial development in Quebec, British Columbia and Manitoba in 
recent years, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production roughly 
equal to that of the remainder of Canada. The geographic position of 
Ontario on the Great Lakes waterway system, by means of which the iron 
ore of Minnesota and the coal of Pennsylvania are readily accessible; the 
wide range of natural resources of forests, minerals, water powers, and agricul- 
ture; a large population and excellent water and rail transportation facilities to 
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other parts of the country; have all encouraged industrial development. 
Other factors have been proximity to one of the most densely populated 
sections of the United States and the establishment within the Province of 
branch factories of United States industries, as in automobile manufacturing. 
Ontario also has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of 
any province. Outstanding among the industries in which this Province is 
pre-eminent are those of automobiles, agricultural implements, starch, bicycles 
_ and carpet manufacture which are carried on practically in this Province alone. 
Aside from these, Ontario firms contribute over 50 p.c. of the Canadian total 
in the manufacture of: abrasives; miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products; 
leather tanneries; soap and washing compounds; rubber goods; cordage, rope 
and twine; clay products from imported clay; primary iron and steel; woollen 
yarn; electrical apparatus and supplies; aluminum products; salt; toilet 
preparations; coke and gas products; acids, alkalies and salts; flour and feed; 
hosiery and knitted goods; furniture; and glass products. 


Quebec ranks second in importance contributing about 30 p.c. of the total 
value of manufactured products. The assets of Quebec that have tended to 
develop manufacturing industries include its natural resources of forests, 
water powers, minerals, and agricultural lands, and also its geographic position 
astride the St. Lawrence estuary permitting sea-going vessels to reach its 
main centres of population. Added to these natural advantages, there is a 
stable and industrious population, which is an important factor in industries 
such as textiles, clothing, boots and shoes, etc., where a large labour force is 
required. The production of pulp and paper occupies the premier position. 
In addition to accounting for about 11 p.c. of the gross value of Quebec 


A large packing plant in Manitoba. Slaughtering and meat packing ranks second among 
the manufacturing industries of Canada, providing employment for over 22,000 


persons. 


A sawmill on Cowichan Lake, B.C. Accommodation for the workers is seen 
in the middle distance. 
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manufactures, it furnishes about 49 p.c. of the total for Canada of this in- 
dustry. Other industries in which Quebec predominates are: tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes; cotton yarn and cloth; women’s factory clothing; syn- 
thetic fibres and silk; leather boots and shoes; men’s factory clothing; railway 
rolling-stock; fur goods; and hosiery and knitted goods. Quebec is an 
outstanding manufacturing province by reason of its large individual 
industries and not so much on account of a diversity of products. 

British Columbia is the third most important manufacturing province of 
Canada with 9 p.c. of the total. The importance of the forests in the 
industrial life of the Province is emphasized by the fact that sawmilling, which 
accounts for about 25 p.c. of the total production, ranks as the leading 
industry, while pulp and paper with 7 p.c. of the total ranks second. Third 
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in importance is fish curing and packing, based principally on the estuarial 
salmon fisheries: British Columbia accounts for 44 p.c. of the total fisheries 
production of Canada. Slaughtering and meat packing is in fourth-place 
and shipbuilding in fifth place. | 

In the Prairie Provinces the leading industries are those based on their 
agricultural resources—the grain-growing, cattle-raising and dairying areas. 
Next in importance, generally, are industries providing for the more necessary 
needs of the resident population, such as the baking of bread, printing and 
publishing, etc. The extensive railway services require large shops for the 
maintenance of rolling-stock, especially in the Winnipeg area. The wide- 
spread use of motor-vehicles and power machinery on farms has given rise to 
petroleum refineries in each province. The greatly increased production of 
crude petroleum in Alberta seems likely to lead to further development in the 
refining industry. Manitoba, as the early commercial centre of the prairies, 
has had a greater industrial development than either of the other provinces. 
Its natural resources of accessible water powers, forests and, more recently, 
minerals, have given rise to quite a diversification of industrial production. 
Considering the Prairie Provinces as a unit, the following industries account 
for over 50 p.c. of total production: slaughtering and meat packing, flour and 
feed mills, butter and cheese, and petroleum products. 


The Maritime Provinces comprise the smallest manufacturing unit of 
Canada. In Prince Edward Island the predominant agricultural and fishery 
resources make butter and cheese, and fish curing and packing the leading 
manufactures of the Province. Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal mines 
and its fisheries, as well as extensive forests and agricultural lands and is 
favoured with easy access by sea to the high-grade iron-ore supply of New- 
foundland. On these resources are based the leading manufactures of primary 
iron and steel, shipbuilding and repairs, fish curing and packing, sawmills, 
pulp and paper, and butter and cheese. In addition to this, important 
petroleum refineries and coke and gas plants add to the diversification of - 
manufacturing in the Province. The forests of New Brunswick give a 
leading place to its pulp and paper and sawmilling industries, although fish 
and agricultural products, sugar refining and production, and railway rolling- 
stock add to the varied output. 


Fillets of sole being 
placed in a quick- 
freezing unit. 


Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces and Standard Classification 
Groups, 1947 


Estab- Salaries Cost. Net Gross 
Province and Group lish- Employees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products | Products 
No. No. $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island. . 260 1,906 193855 8 60 3,849 12,654 
INGVa.OCOtla ca sscu.ke oe 1,480 30,285 46,113 111,354 84,935 204,219 
New Brunswick........| 1,061 24,181 39,583 116,491 83,488 208 , 367 
Ouebecr hte ee ees 11,223 379 ,449 662,838 |1,601,056 |1,324, 398 3,017 ,049 
Ontario Neder neces ..| 11,860 537,581 |1,037,977 |2,651,698 |2,136,014 |4,903,473 
Mianitoba\ us cen ceen 1,413 39,378 68,973 236,936 139,374 383,130 
Saskatchewan......... 1,001 LA M235\ Fe 19 1662 151,449 41,481 196,452 
Alpertavs: ve moms 1,382 23,941 41,246 202 , 324 89,290 296,054 
British Columbia...... 3,040 83,161 167 , 283 453,671 388, 702 858,285 
Yukon and Northwest 
hervitOries.< .% vie. 14 145 313 691 525 1,344 
LOtale ses hose 32,734 | 1,131,750 | 2,085,926 | 5,534,280 | 4,292,056 |10,081,027 
Food and beverages....| 8,869 167 , 865 276,245 |1,656,529 695,093 |2,383,976 
Tobacco and tobacco 
PLOCUCESI sks Sees 91 10,880 16,235 97,121 49,221 146,793 
Rubber products....... 60 23,475 46,614 82,935 110,673 196,308 
Leather products...... 792 35,724 52,629 123,894 86,646 212,430 
Textile products 
(except clothing)..... 735 73,189 114,914 287,310 212,556 509,519 
Clothing: 3 a Aes hciee Bee: 110,329 166,952 311,019 300 ,527 614,595 
Wood products........ 9,744 120,434 186,468 398, 854 365,050 771,403 
Paper products.......: 502 73,445 168,632 410,457 443,374 911,239 
Printing, publishing 
and allied trades.....}| 2,458 52,096 101,612 82,585 178,667 | . 263,632 


Iron and steel products.| 2,200 162,399 334,044 451,289 580,342 |1,064,654 
Transportation equip- 


MIEN bes Geir nc Ree ee 562 104, 348 230,899 426,573 366,152 803,611 
Non-ferrous metal 

DLOGUCES s-seccte acs are 503 43,344 91,047 434,517 201,163 668,074 
Electrical apparatus 

and supplies......... 296 52), 136 103,891 LOZ PS 200,859 366,506 
Non-metallic mineral 

products. . 863 26,443 50,456 66,267 115,278 201,787 
Products of petroleum 

ANGsCOal ca-sote seat 80 12,769 28,690 257,421 84,074 361,333 
Chemical products..... 1,046 SOS 78,994 238,310 234,057 488 , 307 
Miscellaneous manufac- 

turing industries..... 812 23,037 37, 606 47,067 68, 323 116,859 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————————— OO 


Textile Industries.—In 1948 the demand for all classes of textiles was 
sufficient to maintain the domestic industries engaged in the manufacture of 
textiles at an exceptionally high level of production. In addition it was 
apparently capable of absorbing, without appreciable effect upon domestic 
production, the British and United States imports which were afforded 
easier access to Canadian markets by the implementation of the Geneva 
Agreements. 


Practically all industries of the textile group participated in the prosperity 
resulting from the heavy demand. For the group as a whole, both value 
and volume of production in 1948 were at record levels for the post-war 
period while employment and wages established all-time highs. Preliminary 
figures for the year placed gross value of production at $1,225 ,000,000 while 
estimates of employment and earnings showed 184 ,000 persons in Eeeeipe of 
salaries and wages amounting to $315,881,000. 


Increased activity was manifest in the operations of most member in- 
dustries of the primary textile group. The woollen and knit goods industries 
operated at a somewhat higher level in 1948 than in 1947. The demand for 
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cotton goods remained strong throughout 1948 and resulted in a fairly 
substantial increase in fabric production in cotton mills as compared with the 
‘previous year. Marked expansion of output was reported by the synthetic 
textiles industry which enjoyed a year of record production. The high level 
of activity in the secondary textile group of industries reflected the favourable 
economic and business conditions prevalent throughout the year. Textile 
manufacturers continued to increase their productive facilities by modernizing 
or extending existing plants and by building new mills. 


Chemicals and Allied Products.—The upward climb in production by 
Canada’s chemical industries was maintained in 1948 when, according to 
preliminary figures, the value at factory prices reached a record (exclusive 
of shell-filling) of $554,000,000. Compared with the 1947 official value of 
$450,000,000 for the chemicals and allied products group of industries, the 
apparent advance was $104,000,000 or 23 p.c., but more than half of this gain 
was due to a change in statistical procedure which placed the vegetable oils 
industry in this group for the first time. If this latter industry were also 


Dye-carrying rollers 
turn plain. white 
cotton into attrac- 
tively patterned 
drapery material. 


included in the 1947 compilations, the total output value for that year would 
be $488,000,000, and the gain in 1948 would be $66,000,000 or 14 p.c..on/a 
value basis. 

Only a small part of the increase, however, can be attributed to expansion 
in physical output. Prices of chemicals and allied products advanced sub- 
stantially during 1948, the official index (1926 =100) for such commodities 
being 120-1 in 1948 compared with 107-9 in 1947, an increase of 11 p.c. By 
allowing for the prices factor, it appears that the gain in physical volume of 
output of the chemical industries was about 3 p.c. in 1948 compared with 
1947. The index (1926=100) of employment in the chemical industries rose 
to 339-6 in 1948 from 330-3 in 1947, a gain of 3 p.c., and the official index of 
physical volume of production by firms in this field advanced 4 p.c. to 182-2 
(1935-39 =100) in 1948 from 175-7 in the previous year. From all of the 
statistical evidence, it seems safe to conclude that chemical factories turned 
out about 3 or 4 p.c. more goods in 1948 than in the previous year. 

At the close of 1948 the number of employees in the chemical industries 
was about 43,000, and the weekly payroll was close to $2,000,000. The aver- 
age weekly earnings for both salaried workers and wage-earners was $46-39 
and the average hourly earnings of wage-earners only was 95-6 cents. 

Higher output values were recorded for all the component industries, 
the percentage increases from 1947 being as follows: heavy chemicals, 20-6; 
fertilizers, 7-1; paints, 15-5; soaps, 18-2; coal-tar distillation, 3-1; toilet 
preparations, 10-1; compressed gases, 14-8: medicinals, 0-3; polishes, 17-5; 
inks, 12-8; adhesives, 26-1; primary plastics, 21-5; and miscellaneous, 6-0. 
The vegetable oils industry gained 37-0 ‘ores 

The 535 works in Ontario, with 21,000 employees and production at 
$310,000,000, accounted for about 56 p.c. of the total output value and for 
47 p.c. of the employees. Quebec, with 331 establishments, 14,000 employees, 
and production at $161,000,000, accounted for nearly 30 p.c. of the output 
of chemicals and allied products. British Columbia had 70 plants and 
production at $49,000,000 in 1948. 

Imports of chemicals and allied products rose to $118,000,000 in 1948 
from $113,000,000 in 1947, but exports declined to $80,000,000 from 
$84,000,000. 


Iron and Steel and Their Products.—A preliminary analysis of the 
1948 reports from the manufacturers of iron and steel and their products in 
Canada indicates a gross production valued at $2,251,392,204 at factory 
prices. This output value was 21-4 p.c. above the corresponding figure for 
1947 and it was the highest ever recorded for this group of industries. 

The values by industries for 1948 were as follows, in millions of dollars: 
pig iron, ferro-alloys, steel and rolled products $282-2; iron castings $121-9; 
heating and cooking apparatus $53-7; boilers, tanks and platework $43-5; farm 
implements $146-7; machinery $228-9: automobiles $398-0; automobile 
parts $138-3; bicycles $5-3; aircraft $43-7; shipbuilding $111-2; railway 
rolling-stock and parts $237-4: wire and wire goods $67-6; sheet-metal 
products $152-4; hardware, cutlery and tools, $87-9; bridge and structural 
steel work $65-9; machine shops $25-3; and miscellaneous iron and steel 
products $41-3. 

The distribution of this production by provinces was as follows: Ontario 
$1,504-4; Quebec $472-9: Nova Scotia $74-3; Manitoba $68-4:; British 
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Canadair Four's, in production at Cartierville, Que., for the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, are being delivered at the rate of one every four working days. It is now 
possible, flying alternately with B.O.A.C., Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines, to circle the world in Canadair aircraft. 


The world’s largest aluminum smelter at Arvida, Que. 


Columbia $85-6; New Brunswick $19-8; Saskatchewan $3-9; Alberta $21-4; 
and Prince Edward Island $0-5 millions. | 


In 1948 a total of 2,553 factories operated in this group, employing a 
monthly average of 269,630 people who were paid $650,400,000 in salaries and 
wages. Materials used in manufacturing processes cost $1,077,600,000 and 
fuel and electricity $53,100,000. 


Producers of pig iron in Canada had 14 blast furnaces at the end of 1948 
which could produce 2,750,000 net tons a year if operated at rated capacity. 
Actual production of 2,126,000 net tons in 1948 showed an operating rate of 
about 77 p.c. 


There were 33 steel plants in operation during the year. At the end of 
1948 these plants had 128 furnaces, including 49 basic open hearth with an 
annual rated capacity of 3,076,000 tons, 76 electric furnaces rated at 766,000 
tons, and three converters at 10,000 tons. There were nine makers of steel 
ingots with capacity of 3,552,000 net tons per annum. The total annual steel 
capacity of all plants, including ingots and castings, was 3,852,000 tons at the 
year end. Steel production increased 10 p.c. to 3,200,000 tons in 1948 from 
2,946,000 tons in 1947, the output of steel ingots increasing to 3,087,000 tons 
from 2,855,000 tons, and steel castings to 113,000 tons from 91,000 tons. In 
1948 there were 11 mills occupied chiefly in hot-rolling steel products and 
three mills making only cold-drawn and cold-rolled shapes. Nine of these 
mills were in Ontario, two in Nova Scotia, two in Quebec and one in Manitoba. 
Rolling-mill sales advanced 31 p.c. to $203,600,000 from $155,900,000 in 1947. 
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One-third of the world 
production of alumi- 
num is made in Cana- 
da from bauxite im- 
ported from British 
Guiana. The industry 
is centred in Quebec. 


Pouring aluminum _in- 
gots on a continuous 
casting fable. 
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Unloading bauxite at 
Port Alfred, Que. 
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The three major corporations that constitute the core of the industry 
in Canada—the Steel Company of Canada, Limited; the Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited; and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation—are self- 
contained in that they process iron and steel from the ore through to the 
semi-finished and finished articles. These articles consist of billets, rails and 
fastenings, bars, wire rods, structural shapes, sheets and sheet piling, plates, 
light shapes, wire, fencing, nails, screws, bolts, nuts, forgings, pipe, etc. Anew 
continuous strip mill, the first of its kind in Canada, was put into operation 
during the year by the Steel Company of Canada, Limited, at Hamilton, Ont. 
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Leading Individual Industries 


The extraordinary demand for war equipment and food resulted in a 
rearrangement in the ranking of many industries during the war years. Such 
industries as miscellaneous chemicals, shipbuilding, iron and steel and aircraft 
moved up near the top of the list during 1942-44, while pulp and paper, in 
second place after non-ferrous metal smelting and refining up to 1941, stood 
in third place in 1942, seventh place in 1943 and fifth place in 1944. Slaugh- 
tering and meat packing displaced non-ferrous metal smelting in first place in 
1944, In 1946 pulp and paper again moved up to first place, a position it 
had not occupied since 1933. Slaughtering and meat packing dropped to 
second place, and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining remained in third 
place. The ranking of these three industries was the same in 1947. Miscel- 
laneous chemicals which stood in third place in 1944 did not rank among the 
leading industries in 1946 or 1947. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1947 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- Employees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products | Products 
No. No. $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Pulp and paper........ 115 49 ,946 129,478 295,444 356,085 706,972 
Slaughtering and meat 

packing.. 151 21,726 44,611 406, 694 77,054 486 ,916 
Non- ferrous metal smelt- 

ing and refining... : 16 17,449 40,768 308, 268 115,799 453,034 

Sawmills. . 6,481 55,425 83, 360 208 , 544 190,515 402 ,133 
Electrical apparatus 2 and 

supplies.. peat 296 52,736 103,891 162,131 200,859 366,506 

Automobiles.. 9 DOOM 58,408 226,845 111,741 340,918 

Flour and feed mills.. 961 8,285 14,832 280,674 41,020 | 324,152 

Butter and cheese...... 2-037, 208 7a 32 , 406 238 , 667 66,025 309,728 

Petroleum products.... 46 7,760 17,878 217,516 58,326 288,500 

Primary iron and steel. 58 26,933 60,285 104,532 92,890 2tORZ TS 

Machinery... s5, oe 322 29,920 61,970 74,102 124,577 200,895 

Rubber coods#"..455.. 60 23,475 46,614 82,935 110,673 196,308 

Clothing, women’s fac- 
COLV ee Sl edieellos 30,969 SONS ou! Oils 91,158 184,305 


Clothing, men ’s ‘factory 566 29,817 45 ,487 98 , 082 84,575 183,166 
Bread and other bakery 


PKOUUETS Nene eee 2,942 31,501 47,896 80,084 80,476 165,750 
Totals, Fifteen Lead- 4 
ing Industries— 
NILE y Bekah Gate gar See 15,229 430,536 838,241 | 2,877,231 | 1,801,773 | 4,825,558 
1946 Re eee 14,394 394,928 683,264 | 2,255,340 | 1,316,999 | 3,693,331 
Grand Totals, All In- 
dustries— 
1947S ce ee 32,734 | 1,131,750 | 2,085,926 | 5,534,280 | 4,292,056 |10,081,027 
1946 hoo Bi ates 31,249 | 1,058,156 | 1,740,687 | 4,358,234 | 3,467,004 | 8,035,692 


Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries to 
All Industries, 1947.. 46-5 38-0 40-2 52-0 42-0 47-9 


Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in 
the east, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which 
provide employment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied popula- 
tion. In the west the cities are more largely distributing centres, though 
manufactures are rapidly increasing there also. 
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The extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada are con- 
centrated in urban centres is indicated by the fact that in Ontario 94 p.c. 
of the gross manufacturing production of the Province in 1947 was contributed 
by cities and towns having a gross production of over $1,000,000 each. In 
Quebec the percentage was 93 while in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia, where sawmilling; fish-packing and dairying are leading industries, 
_ the proportions were 68 and 60 p.c., respectively. In the Prairie Provinces 

manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 


Urban Centres with Gross Manufacturing Production of Over 
$40,000,000 in 1947 


Estab- Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Urban Centre lish- |Employees and Fuel and of Value of 
ments Wages |Electricity | Materials |Production 
No. No. $000 $000 $’000 $000 

Montreal, Que......... 3,950 177,744 325;, 114 17,075 682,056 | 1,298,019 
TOLOntOn Ontase, cers ee 3,705 151532 290 , 354 14,185 648,648 | 1,231,936 
iElamaltons Ont... 06 2.- 512 50,567 101,424 14,456 205 , 430 "All, 817 
Windsor Ontereymn cen 273 32,154 74,749 4,553 204, 383 367,122 
Vaneouver.biGeen..: 1,128 33,162 65,450 32591 175,048 314, 383 
Winnipeg, Man........ 779 27,651 47,728 2,828 130,721 228,028 
Montreal East, Que.... 20 _ 3,926 8,438 6, 463 120,011 154,422 
Kitchener, Ont........ 123 1os2/ 29,083 1,398 67 ,003 128,467 
Port Colborne, Ont.... 20 2,746 6,106 2,201 95 ,983 120,273 
ondoneOn tre avec. 242. 15,049 Dp OXY) 1,461 52,551 114,111 
Calgary, Alta... coc hs 246 7,790 14,785 1,989 77 , 842 111,649 
Sarnia wOmeyereene ceo 45 6,951 15,195 6,261 63 , 860 106 , 393 
Quebec,;, Ques, 22.52. - 377 13,583 20,583 2,721 54,387 98 , 494 
New Toronto, Ont..... 31 7,192 16, 869 1,380 52,403 97,817 
Peterborough, Ont..... 98 10,257 20,626 1,035 57,193 92,057 
Edmonton, Alta....... 222 7,625 14,028 809 61,191 88,995 
BrantfordscOnte wee, 144 13,853 D532 1,307 47 , 334 88, 766 
Three Rivers, Que..... 81 HaAsyAl 14,359 5,556 38,638 79,787 
Welland, Ont.. . SY/ 8,355 18,470 4,192 32,199 76,468 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ; 51 6,444 15,197 4,876 41,359 76,211 
St. Boniface, Man..... 62 3,405 6,902 588 55,817 72,039 
Weaside: Ontsse owe ten 47 7,343 14,904 769 36,748 70,056 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 102 10,216 20,570 1,158 32,002 67 ,533 
New Westminster, B.C. 100 6,112 12,262 797 33,042 67 , 242 
Ottawa On teens ec PU 9,696 17,652 19327 28,904 64,603 
NiagatraHalls; Ont...) 70 6,491 13,749 4,363 23,696 61,378 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.. 43 5,120 11,298 55291 DDS 4 56,769 
Salita) Olin; Neb oe 118 4,190 6,978 1,104 39,517 56,062 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 102 8,523 14,038 896 24,588 52,798 
(ChathamrOntyeee on 67 3,258 6,342 630 35,271 47,877 
Fort William, Ont..... 71 3,945 8,906 1,973 23,499 46,231 
Saskatoon, Sask....... 95 2,580 4,697 526 33,817 45,424 
Cornwall, Ont. =e. 47 6,254 11,454 DARKS) Hele Slt 43,719 
Guelph; Ont. -seecenn 101 6,131 11,186 677 21,494 42,572 
Kingston, Ont.. ; 52 5,345 10,043 1,003 17,469 40,881 
Drummondville, ‘Que.. : 39 8,227 120457; 1,309 14,580 40,156 


Employment in Manufactures 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics conducts monthly surveys of employ- 
ment, payrolls and man-hours in manufacturing and in the major non- 
manufacturing industries. The surveys are in the main limited to firms 
usually employing 15 persons or over. In view of the large-scale operations 
in many factories, the coverage of total employment in manufacturing in the 
monthly surveys is particularly high. 

Employment in manufacturing generally was maintained at a high level 
during the first nine months of 1949, the average index being 204-7, slightly 
exceeding that for the same months of 1948. This was the third successive 
increase in the-average index for the first nine months, but the percentage 
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increases over the preceding year were progressively smaller. The level of 
employment in manufacturers in 1949 and immediately preceding years, 
however, was lower than in the period of intensified activity during the War. 

Several factors accounted for the steady increase in employment that 
has been indicated since 1946. The demand for goods and services was 
maintained at a high level both in the home and foreign markets, in spite of 
dollar difficulties abroad which had some effect on the domestic situation in 
1949. Earlier shortages of labour and materials lessened in importance as 
the post-war situation became more normal; a further favourable factor was 
the establishment of more satisfactory labour-management relations in manu- 
facturing in 1949, the time lost in industrial disputes in the first nine months 
of that year was only three-fifths of the loss in the same period of 1948.. 


- Except for insignificant declines at Feb. 1 and Aug. 1, the index of em- 
ployment in manufacturing steadily increased in 1949, rising 3 p.c. from 202-7 
on Jan. 1 to 208-8 on Sept. 1, 1949. This gain compared favourably with an 
advance of 2 p.c. in the index of employment in non-manufacturing industries 
taken as a unit in a similar comparison. Although the average index for 
manufacturing in the months Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 in 1949 was one point above 
that for the same period of 1948, the index at Sept. 1 was 0-7 points below 
the Sept. 1, 1948, figure. ; 

Employment in the heavy manufacturing industries taken as a unit 
declined by 2-3 p.c. in the year ended Sept. 1, 1949. There were decreases in 
all branches of this group with the exception of electrical apparatus and musical 
instruments. The decline was particularly marked in the iron and steel 
industries, mainly in plants manufacturing crude, rolled and forged products, 
machinery (other than vehicles), agricultural implements and steel ship- 
building and repairing. The employment index for the non-durable manu- 
facturing industries taken as a unit increased by 1 p.c. in the year; this gain 
was widely distributed among the various industries within this category, the 
exceptions being the pulp and paper products and rubber groups. The 
expansion in factories producing beverages, edible plant products, chemicals 
and allied products and textile products was considerably above average. 


At Sept. 1, 1949, the employment indexes for manufacturing in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces were higher than one year earlier. The situation 
in the remaining areas was not so favourable, there being declines ranging 
from 1-5 p.c. in Quebec to 2-6 p.c. in British Columbia. In five of the eight 
leading cities—Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and Winnipeg—the 
level of employment at Sept. 1, 1949, was higher than at Sept. 1, 1948. 

The proportion of women employed in manufacturing establishments 
increased from 222 per 1,000 employees of both sexes at Sept. 1, 1948, to 228 
_ at Sept. 1, 1949. This change resulted from a relatively greater decline in the 
number of men (0:4 p.c.) on the staffs of reporting establishments than in the 
number of their female employees (0-2 p.c.). 

As in earlier years, the increase in the average index of employment in 
manufacturing in the first nine months of 1949 was relatively smaller than 
that noted in the average index of payrolls in the same period. This was partly 
due to the effect of continued upward adjustments in the wage rates and 
increases in cost-of-living bonuses, but was also associated to some extent with 
stabilizing employment. In the nine months ended Sept. 1, 1949, the index of 
employment increased by 3 p.c. and the index of payrolls by 7-8 p.c. 
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At Sept. 1, 1949, the average weekly earnings of persons employed in 
manufacturing stood at $44.26, compared with $41.46 twelve months earlier. 
The time worked by hourly rated employees averaged 42-4 hours in the week 
of Sept. 1, 1949, compared with 41-7 hours and 42-3 hours at the same dates 
in 1948 and 1947, respectively: hourly earnings averaged 82-2 cents at 
Sept. 1, 1947, 93-4 cents at Sept. 1, 1948, and 98-4 cents at Sept. 1, 1949. 


Monthly Indexes of Employment in Manufactures, 1944-49 


(1926 = 100) 

Month 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Jango os se 2263 42) 219-7. 179-9 |* 1906: 1; 199-9-}> 2027 
Pebee te ck, Toke oe ORT 3. | 215-0") > 182-81= 1939-1 20087 |" 20266 
Maret = hs eee ahs yah) 220552 | 1214-31. 182-6 + 194-5: | 902-6 | 203-0 
Peper ste san ae he tae hg IG 8 24D Oy Ph 1845 OF 110500 1 (202-041) 203-0 
Naya eee ii ce e298 Pal 210641 $8692" i 05> SU 20128 he 203K 
June ate char aren .. | 223-1 | > 209-0 | ~ 184-7 |. 197-6 | 203-6] 205-1 
ily leet ann ee ae 995-8 | 907-21, 187-2 [2°:200-6/|. 207-2, b. 207-4 
tie Pot eee oe 225-0 | 204-1] 184-2} 202-5 | 206-5] 206-4 
Sept eos ete 926-21 498-6 |. 187-2.) - 203-3. |.-200-5.b.. 200-2 
Oct Sef ose ok Sete 223-7 | 188-3] 188-4] 203-6] 210-0 208-6 
NO nee Se | 21S 1865. | 4928") 205-17 -968-3-| 20625 
Deel eee ise ae fa be ds al 96234 | 40422" 1% 205" 1-| «207-95 226429 


Tobacco is fed into the hopper of a “making” machine in a Montreal factory. The opera- 
tor in the foreground feeds completed cigarettes into a packaging machine. 


* Construction 


The construction industry had not recovered from the depressed con- 
ditions of the early 1930’s when war production began to drain off materials 
and labour from peacetime projects. This was particularly evident in 
residential construction. Increased personal incomes allowed many families 
to expand into separate or larger living quarters while at the same time 
marriage rates were high. Since the end of the War considerable progress 
has been made to alleviate the shortage of housing and beginning in 1947, 
for the first time in about ten years, the number of new dwelling units 
exceeded moderately the net increase in the number of households. 


Government Assistance 


The Federal Government has administered legislation designed to assist 
in the financing and improvement of housing in Canada since 1935. There 
are four Acts of Parliament in effect at the present time under which it is 
possible to obtain help from the Federal Government for the purpose of build- 
ing houses: the National Housing Act, 1944; the Farm Improvement Loans 
Act; the Farm Loan Act, 1927; and the Veterans’ Land Act. The first is 
outlined below while the last is dealt with under Veterans Affairs, p. 76. The 
other two Acts provide direct and indirect financial assistance to farmers for a 
wide range of purposes, of which housing represents only a small part. Since 
1945, the Government has engaged in direct housing construction through 
Wartime Housing, Limited, and through the Department of National Defence 
since 1946, 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—To provide co- 
ordination in the housing field, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
was incorporated by an Act passed in December, 1945. Its purpose and func- 
tions are to administer the National Housing Act, 1944, and earlier housing 
legislation and to provide facilities for the rediscounting of mortgages by 
lending institutions. Since March, 1947, the Corporation has administered 
a taxation incentive plan for rental housing construction and, in 1948, it took 
over the functions of Wartime Housing, Limited. Most of the housing 
activities of the Federal Government are now being administered by the 
Corporation. 


National Housing Act, 1944 


The National Housing Act, 1944, was designed to stimulate the construc- 
tion of housing for both owner-occupancy and rental. It offers various forms 
of assistance as summarized below. 


Joint Loans.—Loans are made jointly by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation and approved lending institutions to prospective home 
owners and to builders of houses for sale to occupants or for rental. Houses 
must be constructed according to sound, prescribed standards. Loans 
for home ownership units are based on the following percentages of lending 
values: 95 p.c. of the first $3,000, 85 p.c. of the next $3,000, and 70 p.c. of 
the remainder. For rental housing, the maximum loan is limited to 80 p.c. 
of the total lending value of each unit. The maximum joint loan on any 
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dwelling unit is $8,500. Interest payable by the borrower is 43 p.c. per 
annum. The term of the loan may be up to 30 years. Payments of principal, 
interest and taxes are made in monthly instalments comparable to rent. 
Twenty-five per cent of the money borrowed is advanced to the lending 
institution by the Corporation. 


Joint loans are also available for co-operative housing, for farm housing, 
and under the Integrated Housing Plan. For farm housing, the amounts of 
loan are determined on a different basis than for urban housing. Under the 
Integrated Housing Plan, builders may obtain joint loans for the erection of 
groups of houses for sale primarily to veterans at an agreed maximum price; 
the Corporation is obligated to purchase any houses unsold after a period of 
one year following completion. 


In the first six months of 1949, a total of 10,107 units were approved for 
joint loans, involving $53,600,000 or an average loan per unit of about $5,300. 
These figures compare with 8,999 units, involving $46,300,000, or an average 
loan per unit of nearly $5,150 for the corresponding period of 1948. 


Direct Loans.—The Act provides loans by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation to limited dividend companies for the construction of 
low-rental housing. Such loans may be for 90 p.c. of the lending value of 
the project at an interest rate of 3 p.c. per annum. The period of amortization 
may be extended to 50 years. 


The Corporation is authorized to make direct advances to mining, 
lumbering and fishing companies in outlying areas, to assist in providing homes 
for their employees. Loans are made to, or are guaranteed by, the company 
concerned; the term of the loan may be as long as 15 years, the rate of interest 
is 4 p.c., and the company may not earn on its investment in the housing 
project more than 4 p.c. annually. The maximum loan is 80 p.c. of the lending 
value. In the case of rental insurance projects, the maximum loan is 85 p.c. 
of lending value. The Act also provides that the Corporation may make 
direct loans in other cases where a joint loan cannot be obtained. 


Direct loans in the first six months of 1949 were approved for 2,868 units 
involving $16,300,000. In the corresponding period of 1948, direct loans were 
approved for 89 units involving $468,000. 


Guarantees.—Loans guaranteed by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation may be made ‘by banks or approved instalment credit agencies 
for home improvement and home extension purposes. These loans are intend- 
ed to assist home owners to finance additional dwelling units in existing homes. 
They bear interest at 5 p.c. The section dealing with home improvement loans 
has not been proclaimed owing to the shortage of building materials. 


Life insurance companies under federal jurisdiction are authorized to 
invest up to 5 p.c. of their Canadian assets in a low- or moderate-rental 
housing project, and are guaranteed a net return of 23 p.c. per annum on 
such investments. Guarantees to lending institutions may be made by the 
Corporation ensuring a return of 2} p.c. per annum on approved investments 
in the purchase and improvement of land to be used for residential develop- 
ment. On payment of an annual premium, the Corporation may guarantee a 
minimum rental income for approved projects covering periods of not more 
than 30 years. 
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Direct Construction.— Wartime Housing, Limited, was a Crown com- 
pany established in 1941 to build houses for war workers. In 1947, the 
supervision of the company—at this time building rental housing for veterans 
—was taken over by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Then 
in June, 1948, the charter of Wartime Housing, Limited, was surrendered and 
the company’s assets transferred to Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion which was empowered to own housing projects and to engage in direct 
housing construction operations on its own account. In the first six months 
of 1949, more than 5,000 units for rental to veterans were completed. In 
addition, the Corporation in 1949 conducted the construction operations of 
the Department of National Defence in connection with that Department’s 
program of providing married quarters for its permanent personnel. 


Research and Community Planning.—The research plans cover the 
fields of: economic and statistical inquiries; technical research in materials, 
equipment, standards, etc.; and design. In 1947, the National Research 
Council formed a Division of Building Research to undertake the major 
portion of actual technical and laboratory research work regarding building 
methods and materials. Assistance has been provided, also, to university 
research in both the technical and social aspects of housing. The Corporation 
is authorized to make grants-in-aid to municipalities in clearing and preparing 
land for low- or moderate-rental housing projects. 


Land Assembly.—Because of the shortage of serviced land in almost 
every Canadian municipality, approved lending institutions are now enabled 
under the National Housing Act, but only with approval of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, to purchase raw land to be used for 
housing development and to install the necessary services such as roads, 
sewers and water. The price of the land to the builder or home owner will 
be fixed to assure that the home owner receives full benefit of the economies 
effected by this method of land assembly. 
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Construction Statistics 


Housing.—It is estimated that 81,243 dwelling units were completed 
during 1948 as compared with 79,359 in 1947. This brings completions during 
the first four post-war years to about 276,000 units. It is estimated that 
during the first eight months of 1949 an additional 55,435 dwelling units were 
completed and, at Aug. 31, there were 58,677 units under construction. 


Dwelling Units Built, by Types, 1945-49 


Type 1945 1946 1947 1948 19491 
No. No. No. No. No. 
New Construction— 

One-family detached.......... 32,681 50,457 58, 883 61,787 42,692 
Two-family detached......... 3,694 4,206 5,314 4,560 4,800 
ROW Ol terraGescccce ae ava wise cee 235 510 608 1,607 365 
Apartment or flat............ 4,009 2,898 7,460 7,836 Ue OI9} 

FA OLAS oor ee ee ARE e 1,166 2,504 81 307 245 


Totals, New Construction.| 41,785 60,575 72,346 76,097 55,435 


Conversionst ots 2 <a em 5,982 6,740 7013 5,146 


Grand Totals......... 47,767 67,315 79,359 81,243 


1 First eight months. 


Over 45 p.c. of the dwelling units completed in 1948 were in the 17 
metropolitan areas of 40,000 population or over; these areas contain about 
36 p.c. of the population of Canada. 


Dwelling Units Built in Metropolitan Areas of 40,000 Population 
or Over, 1945-49 


(Exclusive of conversions) 


Area 1945 1946 1947 1948 19491 
No No No. No No 

Calgary sists Wake eA ee 558 1,136 1,306 tess 1,318 
EC CMIOMEON he ok vate ee Ok ies 418 832 1,291 1,784 1,191 
alifax yee oe Rrs ieetens Seeing 160 588 371 A471 608 
Hamiltones et cn se ee ee 510 640 1,141 1,317 1,150 
ond on cies ey ence eee ee Dit 625 799 732 796 
Montreallices.. te or aa sei eee 4,338 Saori 6,183 8,814 9,727 
Ota War tee eae ela entar® oa aa 1,226 1,447 1,194 1,454 They 
Ouebecinis ates oe ee ene 869 950 834 1,082 714 
REGINA en ate eee et aie ee 222 405 518 424 DET) 
SalnteOhne vaio eee ree 144 242 457 134 PANS 
Saska toonte ce ee eee 276 682 750 773 160 
‘Three Rivers a. saws ee 228 214 157 533 302 
TROFONtOM Stet a tote ee es 3233 4,204 3,836 4,143 4,166 
WaAnCOUVEr sy octet ch ie eas DOS I 2,968 3,750 6,758 Shi 
NACLORIASH VAR ATES Sine set eae eee ioe 496 787 829 LASS 651 
WiNnGSOf2, Seen 7 ek ee ae ae 694 716 839 806 746 
Walinipe gs Nan ao a oteee ctor oie 1,022 1,966 3,242 2,881 2,073 
Totals? 23 Sense 17,246 21,973 27,497 34,834 28,581 


Ln enna 
1 First eight months. 


All Construction.—In the presentation of the 1948 statistics on con- 
struction, 1941 is used as the base year from which long-term trends are 
measured. The year 1941 was chosen since at that time factors tending to 
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prohibit construction for other than war purposes and the influence of acceler- 
ated construction fostered by Canada’s war effort were best balanced. 

Constant changes in the numbers of firms engaged in construction 
activities make it difficult to maintain complete coverage of the industry, 
though an increasing number of reports have been received in recent years 
from more important segments of the industry. As a result of the coverage 
difficulties, the figures in the following tables possibly contain some downward 
bias, but such elements of error are not serious enough to adulterate to any 
great extent the year-to-year trends. More complete coverage will be effected 
subsequently by the introduction of new sampling methods and the results 
will be more representative of the industry. 

Space does not permit of a detailed analysis of the following tables, but 
some of the highlights are singled out for examination:— 


@ Building showed an increase of 30 p.c. over 1947. 


@ Ontario continued to lead in construction, accounting for 41 p.c. of 
the total for Canada. 


@ The number of persons employed continued upward in 1948—an 
increase of 34,000 over 1947. 


@ The cost of labour and materials combined amounted to $1,400,000,000. 


\ 


Steel frame of the first welded-steel structure at Toronto, the new 600-bed Hospifal for 
Sick Children, which is scheduled for completion in 1950. 


ANNUAL VALUE OF 
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Values of Construction, by Types, 1941, 1947 and 1948 


P.C. Change 
Type 1941 1947 1948 Ba 

1941-47 1947-48 

ae $000 $’000 © $000 

Building— 
Residenttalgncwecrs ae Noses goes 87, 586 233,304 255,756 +192-0 + 9-6 
TINSELLULIONAl A tee tien or orate 155475: 73,362 121,421 +700-1 + 65:5 
OMMercia loses ane cea eet 412457 151,130 166,073 +303-5 + 9-9 
UniclhipStheial i. micceesmesat take rseise jets 177,698 193,053 242 , 832 + 36:7 + 25-8 
ORDER eer sae Se a ar crea 52,875 7,534 39,540 — 25-2 +424-8 
Work by building trades!...... 64,604 180,488 262, 366 +306-1 + 45-4 
Totals, Building...... 439,095 838,871 | 1,087,988 +147-8 + 29-7 
Engineering— 

Roads; bridges ete... cine 74,715 219,000 258, 486 +246-0 + 18-0 
Marine construction.....%...0.. 31,621 70,436 108,104 +241-9 + 53:5 
Electric stations, etc.s..2. 0). « 30,553 105,129 175,968 +475-9 + 67-4 
Railway, telephone, telegraph.. 2,084 6,501 9225 +342-7 + 41-9 
Other engineering............ 61, 683 16,599 25,790 — 58-2 + 55-4 
Totals, Engineering. . 200,656 417,665 577,573 +187-8 + 38-3 
Grand Totals......... 639,751 | 1,256,536 | 1,665,561 +160-3 + 32-6 


1 Building of all types by independent tradesmen: not classified as to type of building 
concerned. 


Value of Construction, by Provinces, 1941-48 


Province 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

$’000 $'000 $’000 $'000 $7000 $'000 $000 $'000 
Jali yl OA ee 1,939 1,468 1,646 1,962 1,877 2,382 3,071 5,424 
N.S.......«.-] 33,153 | 54,259 | 40,667 | 29,833 | 29,325 | 40,858 52,897 73,507 
NEBec esse et) 185 09041455195. 12 007.1 13 3657/14 53743 27, Fol 42,675 51,590 
Que........./181,860 }205,401 |159,875 |131,064 |150,166 |225,582 | 338,515 421,476 
Ont........./261,239 |217,829 |216,715 |165,395 |216,545 |347,617 | 501,651 682 , 466 
MAT Nase us 29,610 | 22,092 | 20,191 | 19,357 | 28,383 | 43,463 61,254 82, 230 
Sask\.........| 20,668") 15,603 | 11,128 |..12,423.) 17,482. |-29\277 | >40,009 49, 380 
NLT Alar ora sol 35,296. ]- 33,390.17 25,143) 27 569 | 32; 0141-51, 573 67,651 109, 448 
B.C.1........] 57,435 | 71,413 | 85,056 | 48,578 | 53,414 °}100,148 | 148,813 190, 040 


Canada . .| 639,751 | 635,650 | 572,427 | 449,838 | 543,580 | 868,661 |1,256,536 | 1,665,561 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Operating Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1941-48 


Salaries and Cost of Total 
Wages Paid Materials Used Value 
Vear Reports Persons = |———_—______ |__| ~ of 
Received | Employed P.Ciof P.C. of Work 
~ Amount} Total |Amount] Total Per- 
Work Work formed 
"000 000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
1944 ee 15 176 | 235,632 36-8 | 370,189 57-9 639,751 
11942 en eater meen: 14 175 | 262,043 41-2 | 324,732 51-1 635,650 
TOS oes eae 13 155 | 246,836 43-1 | 278,888 48-7 572,427 
(OY, Be a ease A 16 124 | 197,704 44-0 | 200,801 44-6 449 , 838 
LQ ASB ciate donee 19 147 | 233,991 43-0 | 275,622 50-7 543 , 580 
19465 Sarees ee 24 199 | 344,893 39-7 | 459,966 53-0 868 , 661 
43: by ae are Sue age 27 250 | 482,907 38-4 1 654,996 52:1 | 1,256,536 
PODS Re Se ees case oe as 22 284 | 605,496 36-4 | 835,917 50-2 | 1,665,561 


_ Building Permits.—Based on reports received from 507 municipalities, 
building permits issued during 1948 represented proposed building valued 
at $647,408,000, divided by type as follows: residential, $379,913,000; 
institutional, $76,660,000; commercial, $135,017,000; industrial, $51,210,000; 
and other, $4,608,000. These figures are not on a comparable basis with 
those issued for previous years; the former series was based on reports from 
only 204 municipalities. 


Railways.—The expenditures of railways, steam and electric, on road, 
maintenance of way and structures and equipment are not included in 
the figures for the construction industries given above and are therefore 
summarized here. For 
steam railways expendit- 
ures for these purposes 
in 1947 amounted to 
$247,231,693 compared 
with $238,398,950 in 
1946. For electric rail- 
ways, the net in 1947 
was $9,005,013 as against 
$11,257,268 in 1946. 


The land surveyor plays a 
vitally important part in 
defining properties fo be 
acquired for large hydro 
developments. 


Design and construction of jet engines and aircraft, carried on at Malton, Ont., require the services 

of highly skilled technicians. The resources of this plant, equipped with the most up-to-date research, 

design and production facilities and. employing more than 3,000 people, are directed towards the 
steady advance of jet engineering. 


Labour 


MN seen labour is protected by law and the 
organizations that labour has itself set up or called into existence. Both 
the Parliament of Canada and the Provincial Legislatures have enacted 
laws for the protection of workers in their places of employment. Co-operation 
between the Federal Government and the Provinces before and during the 
War has resulted in fairly uniform principles being applied throughout 
Canada for the settlement of industrial disputes. 


The Government of Canada provides unemployment insurance through 
a nation-wide system of employment offices which are concerned with both 
the payment of claims and the placing of workers in jobs. The Government 
regulates working conditions of its own employees and provides compensation 
for them in case of accident during employment. Observance is required 
of specified wage-and-hour conditions by contractors for federal public 
works and equipment and supplies. Federal laws govern employment on 
railways and in the mercantile marine, permit peaceful picketing, and pro- 
hibit employment on Sunday except under certain conditions. 


In most provinces there are laws for the inspection of mines, factories, 
shops, and other work places and for the regulation of wages, hours of work, 
employment of women and children, apprenticeship and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Laws have also been enacted to protect freedom of association, to 
require employers to bargain with the representatives of employees or with 
trade unions and to prohibit any strike or lockout until after an inquiry. In 
Newfoundland there are laws governing hours of work in shops, hours for . 
women and children in shops, minimum wages and the protection of children. 


Labour Organization.—The majority of local trade unions in Canada 
are branches of international organizations, either craft or industrial, with 
headquarters in the United States. Broadly speaking the unions are of four 
types: (1) international unions with active branches existing in Canada, but 
headquarters in the United States; (2) national unions that are purely 
Canadian in scope; (3) local unions, directly chartered by central labour 
federations and congresses; and (4) wholly independent organizations. 


_ At the end of 1948 there were 977,594 union members reported to the 
Department of Labour, an increase of 65,470 over the 1947 figures. The 
number of local branches increased from 4,956 in 1947 to 5,114 in 1948. 
Reports showed 439,029 members of unions. affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress, 338,627 with the Canadian Congress of Labour and 93,370 
with the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour at the end of 1948. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—Reports from trade unions indi- 
cated slight increases in the percentage of unemployment among their mem- 
bers during 1948. The average for that year was 2-2 p.c. and that for 1947 
1-3 p.c. At the end of June; 1949, reports from 2,504 local branches of 
labour organizations, with a total membership of 489,045, showed that 
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8,920 or 1-8 p.c. were unemployed. At June 30, 1948, the percentage was 
1-3 but increased to well over 3 p.c. by the end of the year. The highest - 
level of unemployment on record indicated by union returns was at the end 
of 1932 and at the beginning of 1933 when the figure was over 25 p.c.: the 
period of lowest unemployment was the summer of 1944 when the percentage 
was 0:3. 


Collective Bargaining and Conciliation Legislation 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into 
effect on Sept. 1, 1948. The new legislation replaced both the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act which had been in force from 1907 to March, 1944, 
and the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003, 
which had succeeded the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in 1944. By 
proclamation the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
became effective in the Province of Newfoundland on Sept. 19, 1949. 


The new Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, 
1.€., navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steam- 
ship lines and ferries, both interprovincial and international aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and works declared to be for the 
general advantage of Canada. However, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities may enact similar legislation for application to employees within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory arrangements for the 
administration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 


The Minister of Labour and the Canada Labour Relations Board jointly 
administer the provisions of the Act. The Minister administers those pro- 
visions providing for the appointment of Conciliation Officers, Conciliation 
Boards, Industrial Inquiry Commissions, for consent to prosecute, and for 
the making of complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has 
failed to bargain in good faith. The Canada Labour Relations Board, 
which is composed of four representatives each of organized labour and 
' management and a chairman and vice-chairman, administers those portions 
of the Act that concern the certification of bargaining agents, the writing of 
a procedure into a collective agreement for the final settlement of disputes 
concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, and the investigation 
of complaints that a party has failed to bargain collectively. 


The legislation also provides for the right of free association of employees 
and employers, for the safeguarding of that right by prohibiting unfair labour 
practices, for compulsory collective bargaining between trade unions and 
employees upon notice following certification or upon notice to negotiate 
the renewal of an agreement. Where the parties are unable to reach agree- 
ment by direct negotiations, conciliation services by officers and boards may 
be provided. Strikes and lockouts and the taking of strike votes are pro- 
hibited until the legislative procedures of negotiation and conciliation laid down 
in the Act have either been satisfied or the Minister has refused to appoint 
a Conciliation Board. Where a Board has been appointed, a strike or lockout 
may take place seven days after the report of the Board has been given to 
the Minister of Labour. Where the Minister neglects to appoint a Board, 
a strike or lockout may take place after 15 days or earlier if the Minister 
gives notice of refusal to appoint a Board. Enforcement of the Act is by way 
of court prosecution which can only be instituted by consent of the Minister. 
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Safety procedures 
in the mines have 
become standard- 
ized. The card- 
tag board is a 
record of the 
location of the 
miner’s shift. Each 
man carries his 
own brass tag 
while underground 
and is_ checked 
off by the shift 
boss as he returns 
to the surface. 
All men not actu- 
ally engaged are 
on the surface 
during blasting 
operations. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


In terms of the number of strikes and the number of workers involved, 
industrial relations in 1949 showed an improvement as compared with the 
two preceding years. However, there was a slight increase in time-loss for 
the first eight months of 1949 as compared with the same period in 1948. 

The number of strikes and lockouts, the number of workers involved and 
the time-loss in man-working days has declined since the peak year of 1946, 
when 4,500,000 days were lost; in 1948, 886,000 days were lost. During the 
first eight months of 1949 there were 87 strikes and lockouts, with 29,427 
workers involved and a time-loss of 765,086 days; in the first eight months 
of 1948 there were 108 strikes, involving 29,718 workers and a time-loss of 
646,671 days; and in the first eight months of 1947 there were 157 strikes, with 
66,798 workers involved and a time-loss of 1,581,319 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural wage and salary workers in 
Canada, the time-loss in the first eight months of 1949 was 0-12 p.c. and the 
estimated working time lost for the same period of 1948 was 0-10 p.c. A 
strike of asbestos miners and mill workers in various centres of Quebec was 
responsible for 64 p.c. of the total time-loss in the 1949 period. 


Employment in 1949 


Industrial employment in Canada in the first nine months of 1949 was 
the highest on record for that time of year. The improvement over the same 
period of 1948, however, was slight; the index (based on the 1926 average as 
100) in the first three-quarters of 1949 averaged 194-0, compared with 193-1 
in 1948. In 1947, the average index for the same period was 184-7, and in 
1946, 170-3; during the War, the peak figure for those months was 182-6 
recorded in 1944. 
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Although employment generally increased during the first nine months of 
1949, the index at Sept. 1 was 0-4 p.c. lower than at the same date of 1948; 
it was nevertheless 4 p.c. higher than at Sept. 1, 1947. During the year under 
review, much of the backlog of consumer demand for heavy manufactured 
goods had been met, while shortages of dollars in many countries had an 
adverse effect on export markets. Industrial disputes occasioned a greater 
loss in working days than in 1948. Shortages of electric power and extreme 
weather were also retarding conditions in the prairies and British Columbia 
during the earlier months of 1949: on the other hand, more plentiful supplies 
of materials and greater availability of skilled workers were favourable factors. 

While the general index of employment for the first nine months of 1949 
rose only by 0-5 p.c. as compared with the same period of 1948, the index of 
aggregate weekly payrolls was 9 p.c. higher. The increases in the payrolls in 
1948 and 1947 over the preceding years had been proportionately greater, due 
to more rapidly expanding employment and widely distributed wage adjust- 
ments, associated with rising prices. The increase in payrolls during the first 
nine months of 1949 was considerably less than in the same months of 
immediately preceding years, the advance amounting to 8 p.c., compared with 
17 p.c. in 1948 and 20 p.c. in 1947. The average weekly earnings of salaried 
employees and wage-earners on the staffs of leading establishments in the 
eight leading industries at Sept. 1, 1949, were $43-27, compared with $40-86 
at Sept. 1, 1948, and $36-76 at Sept. 1, 1947. 

As compared with one year earlier, employment gains were reported at 
Sept. 1, 1949, in Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. The greatest increase was 
that of 5-0 p.c. in Alberta, where the most recent index was the highest on 
record. Improvement over Sept. 1, 1948, was reported in all the major 
industries in that Province. The employment index in Manitoba rose by 
2:8 p.c. in the 12 months, to reach the maximum on record. In Ontario, 
considerable declines in employment in logging at Sept. 1, 1949, as compared 
with one year earlier were rather more than offset by increases im other in- 
dustries; the general index advanced by 1-2 p.c. Employment in the larger 
establishments in Prince Edward Island showed little general change in the 
12 months, in which there were fractional declines in the employment indexes 
for Saskatchewan and British Columbia. There were reductions in the 
employment indexes for Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia which 
exceeded the decline of 0-4 p.c. in the index for Canada asa whole. The figure 
for Quebec fell from 205-1 at Sept. 1, 1948, to 199-2 at Sept. 1, 1949; although 
there were gains in employment in a number of major industries, these were 
not sufficiently large to offset the declines reported in manufacturing, logging, 
transportation and construction. The general index for Nova Scotia dropped 
by 5-7 p.c. from Sept. 1, 1948, to 187-5 at Sept. 1, 1949, reductions in employ- 
ment being reported by firms engaged in manufacturing, mining and construc- 
tion. Largely a result of declines in manufacturing, logging and transporta- 
tion, the index for the eight leading industries in New Brunswick showed a 
reduction of 3-7 p.c. in the 12-month comparison. With the exception of 
New Brunswick, the general index number of employment for each of the nine 
older provinces was higher at Sept. 1, 1949, than at the opening of the year. 

The provincial indexes of aggregate payrolls at Sept. 1, 1949, were higher 
than at the same date in 1948 except in Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia. The greatest percentage proportional gain was reported in Alberta. 
With further wage adjustments, increases in cost-of-living bonuses and a general 
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Woods-workers start out on their day’s work. They live in clean quarters, with laundry, 
bathing and recreational facilities available. Medical care is also provided. 


tendency for employment to level during 1949, the indexes of payrolls reached 
new all-time high levels in Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
In most areas, the average weekly salaries and wages were also higher than in 
any preceding period. Prince Edward Island was the exception, the per capita 
figure in that Province dropping from $34.04 at Sept. 1, 1948, to $33.59 at 
Sept. 1, 1949. The average for the period Jan. 1-Sept. 1 of the latter year, 
however, was 7-8 p.c. higher than in the first nine months of 1948. In the 
other provinces, increases in the average earnings during the period under 
review ranged from $3.06 per week in British Columbia, to $1.27 per week 
in both Nova Scotia and Alberta. 

In the 12-month period ended Sept. 1, 1949, improvement in employment 
was indicated in six of the eight leading cities in Canada, the exceptions being 
Vancouver and Quebec. The employment index for the latter city was 
unchanged at 204-3, while the Vancouver index dropped from 240-4 to 232-5, 
largely a result of a falling-off in activity in manufacturing, transportation and 
construction. The greatest gain was made in Windsor, where the index rose 
by 4-6p.c. Increases in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Winnipeg 
ranged between 2 and 3 p.c. The general averages of weekly salaries and 
wages were higher in each of the larger cities, the increases at Sept. 1, 1949, 
varying from $1.60 per week in Winnipeg to $4.11 per week in Hamilton. 
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A brief review of the situation in the various industries shows that in 
manufacturing, the index of employment declined by 0-3 p.c. at Sept. 1, 
1949, as compared with a year earlier. Although the recession was slight, it 
was noteworthy because it was the first reduction in staff in a 12-month com- 
parison since 1946, when the situation had been seriously affected by cut- 
backs in war production, industrial disputes and other post-war problems. 

The index at Sept. 1, 1948, had been 3 p.c. higher than at the same date 
in 1947. In the non-manufacturing industries included in the monthly 
surveys, taken asa unit, the index also declined slightly in the period under 
review, falling by 0-4 p.c., as compared with an increase of 5-7 p.c. recorded 
at Sept. 1, 1948, compared with a year earlier. 


Distribution of Persons in Recorded Employment in Manufacturing at 


Sept. 1, 1939, 1943 and 1946-49 


Industrial Group 1939 1943 1946 1947 1948 1949 

D-c: Dis pe p-c. p.c. Dc: 

Durable manufactured goods............ 38-7 56:7 45-2 46-4 46-2 45-5 
Non-durable manufactured goods........| 58-2 41-7 52-5 51-0 50-7 51-1 
Gentral electticistationss. 2.6 skiee nesses ie 3-1 1-6 2°3 2:6 3-1 3-4 


All Manufacturing Industries. .| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


The table indicates some shift in 1949 in the distribution of persons 
employed in leading manufacturing establishments. Activity in the durable 
goods industries fell by 2-3 p.c., as compared with 1948, reflecting a reduction 
in the backlog of consumer demand. On the other hand, employment 
increased by 1 p.c. in the non-durable goods section and by 9 p.c. in electric 
light and power, with the result that the proportions of employees in these 
main groups were higher than at the same date in immediately preceding 
years. In spite of significant changes in the industrial pattern during and 
since the War, the distribution in 1949 was closer to that indicated in the pre- 
war period than in any earlier year for some time. 

As previously mentioned, employment in the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries taken as a unit declined by 0-4 p.c. during the year, although increases 
were indicated in some of the major industries. Employment in mining in 
1949 was affected by strikes in the asbestos division for a lengthy period. 
Apart from this dispute, and the seasonal declines recorded during the winter 
months, employment in the industry continued to expand in the year under 
review; the index of 185-5 at Sept. 1, 1949, was the highest on record, frac- 
tionally exceeding the previous all-time high index indicated at Nov. 1, 1941. 
Employment in the communications industry increased by 8-7 p.c. in the 12- 
month period, also to reach a new maximum. The advance was particularly 
marked in the telephone section. As consumer demand was maintained at a 
high level, the indexes of employment in retail and wholesale trade were 
higher at Sept. 1, 1949, than at the same date in 1948 or earlier years. 
Employment in the service industries for which data are tabulated (consisting 
almost entirely of hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments) showed little change in the 12-month period; the index at Sept. 1, 
1949, was only slightly higher than at Sept. 1, 1948. 

Employment in logging was considerably lower throughout 1949 than in 
the preceding year. The index at Sept. 1, 1949, was lower than at the same 
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date in any earlier year since 1944, and was 27:1 p.c. below its level at Sept. 1, 
1948. ‘The falling-off in this industry was largely responsible for the decline 
in the general index of employment in the non-manufacturing industries. 
Some reduction in activity was indicated in construction and maintenance, 
the index dropping slightly from Sept. 1, 1948, to Sept. 1, 1949. The decrease 
took place in the highway and railway construction and maintenance divisions; 
the index for building construction rising by nearly 11 p.c. in the year, to a 
new all-time maximum at Sept. 1, 1949. Employment in Fe ure 
generally showed practically no Pana 

While employment in the eight leading industries declined by 0-4 p.c. 
between Sept. 1, 1948, and Sept. 1, 1949, the drop was confined to male 
employees; the number of women reported by the larger establishments 
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increased by 2-4 p.c., as compared with a reduction of 1-1 p.c. in the number 
of men. There were 212 women per 1,000 employees reported by leading 
establishments at Sept. 1, 1949, compared with 206 at Sept. 1, 1948. The 
proportion of women in manufacturing rose from 222 per 1,000 workers to 
228 and women in communications from 525 per 1,000 employees to 529. 
With the exception of a decline of from 383 to 374 women per 1,000 employees 
reported in trade, the proportions in the other major groups showed little 
change. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, providing a co-ordinated 
program of unemployment insurance and employment offices, is administered 
by an Unemployment Insurance Commission, consisting of a Chief Com- 
missioner and two Commissioners (one appointed after consultation with 
employees and one after consultation with employers). 

All employed persons are insured unless specifically excepted. Exceptions 
include such employments as agriculture, fishing, domestic service, school 
teaching, and those employed on other than an hourly, daily, piece or mileage 
basis with annual earnings exceeding $3,120. Persons employed on an hourly, 
daily, piece or mileage basis are insured regardless of their earnings level. 

‘Employers and their insured workers make contributions according to a 
graded scale, but in the country as a whole they contribute approximately 
equalamounts. The Federal Government adds one-fifth of the total employer- 
employee contributions and pays administration costs. War veterans who 
enter insured employment and contribute for at least 15 weeks in any year 
are deemed to have been in such employment for the period of their war 
service and contributions are paid on their behalf by the Government. 

Rates of contribution and benefit under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act are related to the insured person’s earnings. Weekly rates of contribution 
and selected weekly benefit rates are set forth in the table on p. 210. Contri- 
butions are made (usually) by means of the employer attaching a stamp in the 
employee’s book. The stamp combines the employer’s and employee’s 
shares (the employer then deducting the employee’s share from his earnings) 
and the weekly stamp is perforated so that it can be divided into six equal 
parts for the purpose of recording contributions for periods of less than a week. 
The daily rate of contribution is one-sixth of the weekly rate. 

The daily rate of benefit for an insured person is calculated on the basis 
of his daily average contribution during the most recent 180 days contribu- 
tions in the two years immediately preceding the claim. The daily rate of 
benefit for a claimant having no dependent is 34 times, and for a claimant with 
a dependent 10 cents less than 45 times this average. Daily benefit rates are 
adjusted to the nearest five cents. The weekly rate is six times the daily 
rate. The weekly rates of benefit presented in the table are calculated on the_ 
assumption that the beneficiary has contributed at the corresponding rate 
shown in the table during the preceding 180 contribution days. 

Since April, 1949, the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
have been extended to Newfoundland. However until such time as workers 
in that Province will have accumulated sufficient contributions to entitle 
them to unemployment insurance benefits they are covered by a special 
scheme of unemployment assistance which provides for payments to unem- 
ployed persons on the same scale as unemployment insurance benefits. 
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Shaping girder 
ends with an oxy- 
acetylene _ torch. 
The demand for 
new and improved 
construction of all 
kinds has ensured 
the employment 
of workers at 
steadily increasing 
wage rates. 


Weekly Rates of Contribution and Benefit Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


(Effective Oct. 4, 1948) 


Weekly Weekly 
Contributions Benefits 
Denomi-| 
Class Earnings in a Week Em- | ation | Person | Person 
Em- loved of Stamp} Without} With 
ployer Picou a De- a De- 
pendent | pendent 
0 |While earning less than 90 centsaday| Cts: cts. cts. $ $ 
or while under 16 years of age..... gl g1,2 18 1 1 
1 |Earning $5-40 to $7-49 in a week.... 18 12 30 4-20 4-80 
2 |Earning $7-50 to $9-59 in a week.... 24 15 39 5-10 6-30 
3 |Earning $9-60 to $11-99 in a week... 24 18 42 6-00 7-50 
4 |Earning $12-00 to $14-99 in a week. 24 21 45 7°20 9-00 
5 |Earning $15-00 to $19-99 in a week.. 24 24 48 8-10 10-20 
6 |Earning $20-00 to $25-99 in a week.. 30 e1U , 60 10-20 12-90 
7 |Earning $26-00 to $33-99 in a week. 36 36 72 12-30 15-60 
8 |Earning $34-00 or more in a week... 42 42 84 14-40 18-30 


1 Workers in this class make no contributions and are not eligible for benefit. They may, 
however, accumulate benefit rights on the basis of employer contributions. 2 Paid on his 
behalf by employer. 
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During the first six months of 1949, 464,497 initial and renewal claims 
were filed in Local Offices, 392,765 were considered entitled to benefit and 
benefit payments amounted to $42,516,168. During the calendar year 1948 
there were 649,090 initial and renewal claims filed, 499,321 claimants were 
considered entitled to benefit, and benefit payments totalled $40,268,109. 
In 1947, 442,854 initial and renewal claims were filed, 322,333 were considered 
entitled to benefit, and the amount of benefit paid was $31,994,772. 


Persons Issued an Unemployment Insurance Book, by Sex and Province, 
as at Apr. 1, 1948 


Province Male Female Province Male Female 
PIE islands: aes 3,340 1,480 || Manitoba....... 111,390 41,050 
Nova Scotia..... 59,630 13,980 || Saskatchewan... 41,190 16,340 
New Brunswick.. 51,240 US 120 Al bertassaceedn. 82,140 27,070 
OUebeCrarcsa ee Fe 459 ,000 187,110 | British Columbia 173,370 55,700 
@Ontarionsmoeee. 681,740 277,450 | 

Totals...... 1,663,040 635,300 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 


Index numbers of wage rates, compiled by the Department of Labour, 
show the general movement of wage rates for the main industrial groups as 
well as for individual industries, but cannot be used to compare rates in one 
industry with those in another. ‘The statistics are average straight-time wage 
rates or average straight-time piece-work earnings and therefore do not include 
overtime or other premium payments. From 1930 to 1933 there was a 
considerable decrease in wage rates but increases have been general each year 
since that time. . During 1939-48 the rise amounted to about 96 p.c. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates for Certain Main Groups of 
Industries, 1901-48 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) 


Manu-| Con- | Water | Steam |Electric} Teje. ||General 
Year |Logging Aieing eae fac- struc- | Trans- | Rail- Rail- Shonies Aver- 


turing | tion port ways ways age! 
1901.. 51-4 | .47-4 61-2 A woe 43-9 33-7 32-8 oe 38-1 
1905.. 57-0 49-5 58-7 ae 42-8 44-7 36:5 Sel ee 43-1 
1910.. 64-0 54-0 62-5 Ne 50:9 48-4 44-1 44-0 Ne 49-9 
LOTS Se 61-1 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 49-8 50-2 Ais 53-2 
1920...} 142-5 | 113-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 106-0 | 105-2 | 108-2 99-7 92-2 || 107-0 
1925.. 95-2 96-1 | 93-3 92-3 99-8 90-4 91-2 96-4 89-1 93-8 
1930.. 97-5 97-1 93-9 95-5 | 119-1 97-2 | 100-0 | 102-3 94-7 99-9 
TOSS. 73-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 94-3 93-0 88-4 
1936...| 80-9] 95-1] 94-9| 89-1] 94-2] 82-4] 90:1 | 95-2] 93-8] 90-0 
193 ie 93-9 95-6 99-1 96-1 | . 96:9 92-0 96-0 97-8 98-5 96-7 
1938...| 101-8 | 100-0 99-6 99-2 99-2 99-1 | 100-0 99-4 99-7 99-6 
1939...| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 } 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 |} 100-0 
1940...] 104-9 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-5 | 105-2 | 100-0 | 103-9 | 101-3 || 103-9 
1941...) 114-0 | 109-4 | 112-2 } 115-2 | 111-6 | 113-3 | 109-4 | 109-1 | 106-4 |] 113-1 
1942...] 125-9 | 113-1 | 118-7 | 125-5 | 118-6 | 125-8 | 114-8 | 115-8 | 112-0 || 122-5 
1943 lela Seto | 124 Cel I23e1 (136.800 127 | 1382841255.) 1212 12d 9 1S Sei7 
1944,. 146-1 146-0 125-2 141-4 | 129-6 142-2 125-5 125-7 122-4 || 137-9 
1945... 153-3 146-2 128-2 146-5 131-1 144-6 | 125-5 126-6 125-6 141-8 
1946. LO tlt Oe 7 lel 35° fat Od 5 2143590216295 1) 14263 (1395 12528 oooe 
1947 ce LOS 91) |) 1663701 2157271 183"3) 4155-0 | 183-8") 114293" 11623 5132-2 bse 7 
1948...| 218-8 | 192-9 | 173-1 | 205-9 | 176-3 | 213-5 | 170-2 | 175-0 | 140-4 |] 195-8 
1 Includes laundries. 
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In 1948 average standard weekly hours of labour in manufacturing, 
weighted by the number of male workers, were as follows: primary textile 
products, 46-1; clothing, 41:3; rubber, 45-1; pulp and its products, 47-8; 
paper boxes, 45-3; printing and publishing, 41-0; lumber and its products, 
46-0; edible plant products, 47-5; edible animal products, 46-6; fur products, 
42-4; leather and its products, 46-1; iron and its products, 45-0; tobacco 
products, 45-0; brewery products, 43-9; and electrical products, 43-0. 
Average hours in construction were 43-3; in wholesale trade, 43-7; and in 
retail trade, 43-7. Weekly hours in logging in the British Columbia coastal 
area were 40, and in Eastern Canada the majority worked 60 hours. Coal 
mining in Western Canada was on a 40-hour schedule generally and in Eastern 
Canada, 48 hours. In metal mining, the 48-hour week was usual in all 
provinces except British Columbia where the 44-hour week prevailed. 

Towards the end of 1944 a statutory 48-hour week, which had been in 
force in British Columbia for some years, became effective in Ontario. In 
1946, however, British Columbia adopted a 44-hour week and the next year 
Saskatchewan stipulated that no person could be employed for more than 
44 hours unless an overtime rate of time and one-half was paid. These 
statutes exempt a few classes and permit exceptions to be made by the 
administrative authorities. 


Vocational Training 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for the 
administration of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942. The Act 
provides financial assistance to the provinces for various types of training 
under specified conditions which are set out in Agreements between the Federal 
Government and the Provincial Governments concerned. The Director of 
Training at headquarters is assisted by a Regional Director in each province. 
An Advisory Council representing workers, veterans, employers, etc., advises 
the Minister on policy and procedure in connection with training projects. 

Youth Training Agreements, for young people between 16 and 30 years, 
are in effect with all provinces, and the federal appropriation of $425,000 
is distributed among them, expenditure being shared equally by the Federal 
and Provincial Governments. Financial assistance is provided for university 
students and nurses; in addition, thousands of young people, particularly in 
rural areas, have benefited by training in agricultural pursuits. 

There are Apprenticeship Acts in all provinces. In seven provinces 
apprenticeship training in skilled trades is aided by the Federal Government 
under agreements that have been in effect for nearly four years. Over 
10,900 apprentices were registered on Mar. 31, 1949. 

Youth Training, Veterans Training, Training of Supervisors and of 
Unemployed Civilians were consolidated under the ‘Vocational Training 
Agreement’, effective Apr. 1, 1948. The Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments share equally in all approved expenditures except for Veterans Training, 
which is ail borne by the Federal Government. This Agreement has been 
' signed by all provinces. 

Vocational and technical training on the secondary school level is being 
assisted in each province for a ten-year period. A $10,000 annual grant is 
made to each province and, in addition, if the province appropriates an 
amount equal to the federal contribution, a sum of $1,910,000 is available 
to the provinces each year. This amount is divided in proportion to the 
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Production line in a nylon stocking plant. Over 36 p.c. of all women working infactories 
are employed in the textile industries, which are concentrated mainly in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


population in each province between the ages of 15 and 19 years. On the 
same basis, a special federal contribution of $10,000,000 has been allotted 
for capital expenditures incurred prior to Mar. 31, 1952, for buildings and 
equipment. The program of vocational and pre-matriculation training of 
former members of the Armed Forces is practically completed. 


National Employment Service 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates a nation-wide free 
employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940. This service is available to all and is widely used by non-insured per- 
sons as well as insured workers. With regard to the latter, through the em- 
ployment service the Commission certifies that a claimant for unemployment 
insurance benefit is unemployed and that suitable work is, or is not, available. 
This test is a basic condition for the receipt of unemployment insurance. 

During the post-war years the National Employment Service in 
co-operation with the Department of Labour has played an important role 
in placing displaced persons from Europe in employment. From the inception 
of the Group Immigration Plan in August, 1947, until October, 1949, approxi- 
mately 38,000 workers with 3,000 dependants were directed to employment. 
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Lake freighters tied up at the Georgian Bay port of Owen Sound. Railway freight terminals are on 
the left and a 4,000,000-bu. grain elevator is in the background. 


Transportation 
~' Communications 


Eee and ever-expanding means of trans- 
portation by land, air and water have characterized the development of the 
distributive agencies of Canada’s economy. Indeed, in some aspects of this 
advance, such as the transport of freight by air in the northwest, Canada 
has pioneered. The following treatment shows that the country is abreast 
of the times not only in transportation but also in the means whereby 
distributive facilities are made more efficient. 

Steam Railways 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of the railways in 
the building of Canada. To-day, with its relatively small population dis- 
tributed mainly in the southern portion of a vast area 4,000 miles in breadth 
and engaged in extensive external and internal trade relations, a large and 
efficient transportation system is a necessity. 

One of the first great undertakings to engage the attention of the young 
Dominion after Confederation in 1867 was the building of a transcontinental 
railway to link the east and west. Surmounting tremendous difficulties, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was completed in 1885 and the vast hinterland of the 
Canadian west was opened for settlement. The wheat boom during the period 
1900-13 brought prosperity and rapid economic expansion and precipitated 
another era of railway development. To other transcontinental systems, the 
Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific (with the government-built 
National Transcontinental) were built, and total Canadian railway mileage 
increased from 18,140 in 1901 to 30,795 in 1914. 

Construction continued in the war years and during 1914-18 nearly 
7,500 miles of railway were opened to traffic, bringing the total up to 38,252 
miles. Much of the financing of the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk 
Pacific lines was aided by the Federal and Provincial Governments guaran- 
teeing the interest and principal of their debentures. Immigration was stopped 
by the War, traffic in the Western Provinces did not develop as anticipated, 
and these two railways and the Grand Trunk Railway, which was constructing 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, soon were unable to meet their interest payments. 
A commission was appointed on the advice of which the Federal Government | 
took over these railways and amalgamated them with the Government- 
owned railways, some of which had been constructed as a pact of Con- 
federation. The resulting Canadian National Railways had a total mileage 
in 1923 of 21,805 miles, including mileage of the Grand Trunk lines in the 
United States; this mileage had grown to 23,404 by the end of 1948. 

The Provincial Government of British Columbia also took over a bank- 
rupt railway (348 miles) and the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
jointly took over the Northern Alberta Railway (923 miles), which had been 
under private ownership but was unable to continue operations. The Province 
of Ontario built and operated a railway (574 miles) primarily for colonization 
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purposes. Thus the publicly operated railways in Canada are a combination 
of lines, some of which were constructed for political reasons or colonization 
purposes and some taken over from private companies faced with bankruptcy. 

As a group these railways have not been prosperous: the Canadian 
National Railways earned a surplus only in 1926 and 1928, and in the five war 
years, 1941-45, inclusive. During the period 1923-48 the net result was a 
cash deficit of $519,797,636 exclusive of capital losses and interest on advances 
by the Federal Government to meet operating deficits. 

With the outbreak of the Second World War, industrial production 
increased rapidly and freight traffic of the railways showed corresponding 
increases. Passenger traffic showed even larger increases. The following 
table shows railway data for 1928, the pre-war peak year; 1933, the lowest of 
the depression years; 1938, the last full year before the War; and 1942-48, 
years affected by war and post-war conditions. Since the end of the War 
passenger traffic has declined steadily, due mainly to the competition of the 
motor-bus and private automobile. 

As the railways are public utilities enjoying certain exclusive operating 
rights, the Board of Transport Commissioners was set up to control freight 
and passenger rates as well as other matters relating to construction, oper- 
ation and safety of railways. 


Summary Statistics of Canadian Railways, 1928, 1933, 1938 and 1942-48 


Gross 


Freight Carried Passengers Em- : Operating 
Year One Mile Carried! ployees | Operating Expenses 
Revenues 
tons No. No. $ $ 

1928. 41,610,660,776 | 40,592,792 | 187,710 | 563,732,260 | 442,701,270 
OS Sateepeteeonie ale nace 21,092,594,200 | 19,172,193 | 121,923 | 270,278,276 | 233,133,108 
LOS Bee crys ee oe 26,834,696,695 | 20,911,196 | 127,747 | 336,833,400 | 295,705,638 
NOD teen hone ok ite 56,153,953,000 | 47,596,602 | 157,740 | 663,610,570 | 485,783,584 
1943. 63,915,074,000 | 57,175,840 | 169,663 | 778,914,565 | 560,597,204 
1944. 65 ,928,078,992 | 60,335,950 | 175,095 | 796,636,786 | 634,774,021 
1945. 63,349 ,094,918 | 53,407,845 180,603 | 774,971,360 | 631,497,562 
1946. 55,310,257,842 | 43,405,177 | 180,383 | 718,510,764 | 623,529,472 
1947. 60,143,034,978 | 40,941,387 | 184,415 | 785,177,920 | 690,821,047 
1948. 59,080,323,337 | 38,279,981 189,963 | 875,832,290 | 808,126,455 
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1 Duplications included. 


New Roomette Cars 


are now being 
built for the Ca- 
nadian National 
Railways. These 
low-priced luxury 
cars contain 24 
individual self-con- 
tained rooms, 12 
on the floor level 
and 12 interlock- 
ing rooms three 
easy steps above 
floor level. 


The locomotive of to-day 
represents over a cen- 
tury of improvement. 
The giant  oil-burning 
steam engine above, 
assigned in 1949 to the 
Calgary-Revelstoke run 
through the Rockies, is 
probably the last of her 
line. The diesel engine 
(to right) is rapidly 
replacing the steam 
engine on the railways. 


Electric Railways 


Widespread changes in urban transport systems have been taking place 
in recent years. Electric street railways, at one time the sole type of convey- 
ance, have been replaced or supplemented in many Canadian cities by the 
motor-bus and the trolley-bus, while a large number of interurban electric 
lines have been abandoned. During 1948, electric cars were in operation in 
19 Canadian cities compared with 43 in 1926. In many cases, the same 
transportation company has remained in operation, using motor-buses instead 
of electric cars, but in a considerable number of cities in Ontario and Western 
Canada the transportation services are owned and operated by the muni- 
cipalities. Windsor is at present the largest city where buses, exclusively, 
are operated. Trolley-buses were in use in Montreal, Toronto, Kitchener, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Fort William, Port Arthur and 
Vancouver. 

Equipment owned by companies or municipalities operating electric 
railways in 1948 included 3,105 electric passenger cars, 1,981 buses and 518 
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GIANTS OF 
THE RAILS 


trolley-buses. Passengers carried by these vehicles in that year numbered 
nearly 1,309,566,000. Electric cars carried 70 p.c. of the traffic, motor-buses 
23 p.c. and trolley-buses 7 p.c. 


Roads and Highways 


The rapid increase in the percentage of motor-car owners to population 
created a demand for improved roads that has become more and more insistent 
during the past 30 years. Furthermore, the advantages to be gained by 
attracting motoring visitors have been a powerful incentive to governing 
bodies to improve roads and scenic highways within their jurisdictions. 
Also the widespread rural ownership of automobiles and trucks has brought 
about improvement of secondary rural roads. There are great. stretches of 
country in the northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, 
and British Columbia sparsely populated and with very few roads, but the 
southern portions are well supplied. 

At the end of 1947 there were in Canada 145,809 miles of surfaced road 
and 408,682 miles of non-surfaced road. Of the surfaced road, 126,780 
miles were gravel, 16,624 miles were bituminous surfaced and 2,405 miles 
concrete. All roads, except those in the Territories and the National Parks 
which are the responsibility of the Federal Government, are under the juris- 
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The street railway system in Ottawa, privately owned since ifs establishment in 1891, was 
taken over by the municipality in 19 48. 


The 


Sudbury highway 
near the town of 
Wahnapitei, Ont. 


North  Bay- 


diction of provincial and municipal authorities. The expenditures for 1947 
on construction and maintenance of roads and bridges amounted to 


$232,514,295. 
| Motor Vehicles 


There were more motor-vehicles registered in Canada in 1948 than in 
any other year. The number was 2,034,943, of which 1,496,784 were passenger 
cars and 538,159 commercial vehicles, including 487,913 trucks, 4,286 buses 
and 45,960 miscellaneous vehicles. Motorcycle registrations showed a decided 
increase over 1947, being 33,939 as against 26,129 in the previous year. The 
apparent supply of new passenger automobiles, which amounted to only 2,099 
in 1945, increased to 82,137 in 1946, 163,787 in 1947 and 152,336 in 1948. 

Provincial revenues from motor-vehicle registrations and_ licences 
reached a high of $51,287,732 in 1948, and provincial gasoline tax revenues 
amounted to $124,330,987. 


Motor-Vehicles Registered, 1939-48 


Vear 1P:B.1: 1N-S24/2N-B: Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BiG; Canadal 


1939...} 8,040/53,008|/38,116)213, 148/682, 891) 88,864/119 018/113, 702/122 ,087|| 1,439,245 
1940...| 8,070|57,873|39 , 000/225 , 152)703, 872} 90,932/126,970/120,514/128,044)) 1,500,829 
1941...} 8,015/62 ,805/41,450|232 ,149|739,194) 96,573]131,545/126,127/134, 499] 1,572,784 
1942...| 7,537/58,872|37, 758|222,622|715,380) 93,147/130,040/125 , 482/132 , 893) 1,524,153 
1943...| 8,032|59,194/40, 205|222,676/691,615} 93,494/133,839)127,559)134, 691] 1,511,845 
1944...) 8,412/57,933/39,570|224,042|675,057| 93,297|140,992)127,416)135 ,090) 1,502,567 
1945...| 8,835/56,699)41,577/228,681/662,719| 92,758)140, 257/130, 153/134, 788] 1,497,081 
1946...| 9,192/62 , 660/44, 654/255 ,172|711, 106) 101, 090/148 , 206/138 , 868/150 234], 1,622,463 
1947...| 9,948|70, 300/51, 589|296, 547|800,058)112, 149)158,512)155, 386)179, 684] 1,835,959 
1948,, aki 290}76, 319|62, 366/335 , 953/874, 933 128, 000] 167 , 515/173 950/202 , 126] 2,034,943 


1 Includes registrations in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Motor-Carriers.—Motor-buses and motor-trucks have increased 
steadily in importance in the transportation field, providing as they do freight 
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and passenger service between numerous localities, both with and without 
railway facilities. During the war years rationing of gasoline, tires and motor- 
vehicles restricted the service considerably. The heavy short-haul traffic of 
employees to and from munition factories, air fields, etc., obscured, in the 
statistics, the curtailment in interurban traffic, but since buses have become 
more plentiful, vehicle-mileage of inter-city and rural transit systems has 
shown a decided increase. 


Statistics of Motor-Carriers, 1944-47 
i ete n  Sy vey ee  e eene  G 


Item 1944" 1945 1946 1947 


Investments in land, buildings 


and equipment.......... $ 54,186,461 59,400,753 12 F251 52 91,278,837 
INEVETUCS SHEN. nstue ae ae $ 81,707, 604 88,157,490 | 102,241,162 | 118,139,496 
Equipment— 

RTUCKS ery esti eee No. 6,772 6,486 6,652 7,183 

Tractor, semi-trailers.... “ 2,063 2,063 2,387 2,657 

Rrallersi acini eons ve 1,103 1,154 1,368 1,791 

IBUSCSi ane sesh hoee Come & 3,104 Seo22 3,824 4,125 
Passengers carried........ “s 234,809,000 | 239,858,000 | 261,041,676 | 281,651 ,437 


Freight, inter-city and rural ton 9,605 ,000 10,854,000 11,944,384 13,071,660 


Sn eS ee ee 
Shipping 


Canadian shipping is divided into two classes: (1) foreign service, and 


(2) coasting service. The first is subdivided into: (a) seagoing, i.e., between 
Canadian ports on the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and on the St. Lawrence 


SS EE ee ee 


The canals of the St. Lawrence open up the interior of the continent to ocean-going vessels 
from all corners of the world. The lake freighter on the right takes advantage of 
the river current on her down-stream run. 


up to Montreal, and ports in other countries, including fishing at sea; and (b) 
inland, i.e., between Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and 
connecting rivers. The second is service between Canadian ports, including 
fishing in Canadian waters. Shipping statistics are collected only from 
ports at which there is an official of the Customs and Excise Division of the 
National Revenue Department, and consequently do not include shipping 
on the Mackenzie River, Lake Winnipeg, etc. 


Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1940-48 


Foreign Service! Coasting Service Totals 
Year Bisbee een ae pe aa See an ae aay Sat 
Tons Tons Tons 
No. Register No. Register No. Register 
19402..............| 46,241 | 46,666,396 | 78,212 | 44,361,232 || 124,453 91,027,628 
AM 2 ore ores we reise ae ake 25,122 | 32,579,900 | 79,951 | 50,471,166 |} 105,073 83,051,066 
NOGA Gey, Sa ease ea. 26,203 |} 31,452,400 | 77,592 | 48,111,082 || 103,795 79,563,482 
d NOY SAE Aten bia me irae 24,066 | 25,640,763 | 73,366 | 43,990, 764 97,432 69,631,527 
TOA SATE Ae ea ees 22,901 | 26,345,562 | 65,066 | 40,300,778 87,967 66,646,340 
194A shies While 23,786 | 28,356,681 | 64,999 | 43,776,497 88,785 FEABZ32178 
OA Sh ee lbenno 24,431 | 29,655,984 | 65,410 |} 48,098,201 89, 841 Ti 145185 
NOAO 8 hire ee BS i ee 26,461 | 30,367,071 | 67,014 | 45,559,014 93,475 75,926,085 
OAT tener tee 27,868 | 35,926,095 | 73,439 | 51,823,502 || 101,307 87,749,597 
TOAS Re sea ec ek 31,138 | 39,443,055 | 75,141 | 52,453,382 || 106,279 91,896,437 
1 Sea-going and inland international. 2 Year ended Mar. 31. 3 Calendar year. 

Harbours 


Facilities provided for the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at Canada’s many ports include docks and wharves, warehouses for general 
cargo, cold-storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, 
grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, 
dry-dock accommodation. Eight of the principal harbours—Halifax, Saint 
John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill 
—are administered by the National Harbours Board, seven others by 
commissions that include municipal as well as Federal Government ap- 
pointees, and the remainder by harbour masters directly under the authority 
of the Department of Transport. 


Canals 


There are six canal systems under the Department of Transport, namely: 
(1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the Inter- 
national Boundary near Lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) 
from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to Lake Huron, and (6) from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton. These canals have 
opened to navigation from the Atlantic about 1,875 miles of waterways. 
Under the Department of Public Works or other authority are minor canals 
and locks that facilitate local navigation. 

The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River form one of the busiest water- 
ways inthe world. More traffic passes up and down the St. Mary’s River than 
any other waterway; in 1948 it reached a tonnage of 115,894,650. Though 
this was a decrease of over 4 p.c. from the peak year of 1942, which was 
high because of heavy war requirements of iron ore, it was a peacetime record. 
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Trans-Canada Air Lines ‘North Star” over Lake St. Louis, Que. 


Be a a a ee ne ee ee, 


; Civil Aviation 


The control of civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. The Department of Transport deals with the tech- 
nical side which includes matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of air- 
men, establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air naviga- 
tion, air-traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of air- 
craft. Certain statutory functions with respect to the issue of licences to 
operate commercial air services and the subsequent economic regulation of 
commercial air services in accordance with the dictates of the public interest 
are assigned to the Air Transport Board. 

Air transport services are grouped into two broad classes: (1) Scheduled 
Services, providing regular point-to-point services and (2) Non-Scheduled 
Services which include services not on regular time schedules, chartered and 
contract services, and specialty services such as forestry or other surveys. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—Incorporated in 1937, TCA in 1949 oper- 
ated 16,000 miles of routes, flying to 40 communities in Canada, the United 
States, the British Isles, Bermuda and the West Indies. 

During 1948-49 local services in the Prairie Provinces were extended by 
including Brandon and Yorkton on the Winnipeg-Regina route. The cities 
of Lethbridge, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, Medicine Hat and Swift 
Current were linked by feeder service to the main-line route. Flight fre- 
quency of the Ontario service between Toronto, North Bay, Porquis Junction 
and Kapuskasing was placed on a daily basis. A second daily flight was added 
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Canadian designed and built, the Avro jet-powered airliner is powered by four Rolls-Royce 
Derwent 5 gas turbine engines, has a cruising speed of 427 m.p.h. and carries 50 
passengers. This aircraft has recently been tested and is expected to be in production 


by 1952. 


between Toronto, Sault Ste. Marie, the Lakehead and Winnipeg. Direct 
operations commenced between Sydney, N.S., Moncton and Saint John, N.B. 

In the domestic service, during the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, 562,170 
passengers, 2,772,985 ton-miles of mail and 1,581,879 ton-miles of com- 
modity traffic were carried as compared with 438,549 passengers, 1,311,764 
ton-miles of mail and 645,771 ton-miles of commodity traffic in the previous 
year. These figures include the emergency service provided in British 
Columbia during the flood in the early summer when all surface communica- 
tions with that Province were severed for a period of three weeks. Included 
also is the general carriage of first-class mail by air at unchanged postal rates. 
As a result of this service, Canadians enjoy the most inexpensive air-mail 
service in the world. 

Overseas flights during the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, accommodated 
39,796 passengers, 381,988 ton-miles of mail and 1,099,393 ton-miles of 
commodity transport, compared with 17,657 passengers, 334,643 ton-miles 
of mail and 662,116 ton-miles of commodity transport in the preceding year. 
Under charter contract first with the Province of Ontario and then with the 
Federal Government, TCA brought to Canada 6,000 immigrants from the 
United Kingdom and the Continent in 175 westbound crossings during 
1948-49—the largest mass movement of immigrants in air transport history. 

Flight equipment at the close of 1949 included 20 four-engined North 
Stars and 27 twin-engined DC-3’s. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines.—Canadian Pacific Air Lines operate a 
widespread group of north-south schedules across Canada whose routes, 
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as at Mar. 31, 1949, covered a distance of 9,770 miles. Company aircraft 
during the year flew a distance of nearly 5,000,000 miles, carrying 145,891 
passengers, 1,882,034 lb. of mail and 7,309,663 Ib. of freight. 


In 1948 the Federal Government assigned to Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
the licence to operate trans-Pacific air services between Canada and points 
in Australia, New Zealand and the Far East. As a result, development and 
organization work progressed and orders were placed for the construction of 
Canadair four-motored aircraft for use on these routes. The trans-Pacific 
air service between. Vancouver and Australia and New Zealand was inaugurated 
in July, 1949, and the service between Vancouver and the Orient via Alaska, 
Shemya, Tokyo, Shanghai and Hong Kong in September, 1949. 


Independent Air Lines.—Additional to Trans-Canada Air Lines and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, there are seven other domestic air lines licensed 
to operate scheduled services in Canada. However, most of the independent 
air lines operate non-scheduled services which, with few exceptions, are charter 
services from designated bases. It is in this field that the greatest develop- 
ment has taken place in recent years. Non-scheduled charter services and 
non-scheduled specific point services provide effective means of access to 


sections of Canada that are inaccessible by other means of transportation and 


also act as feeders to the scheduled air lines. 


Cargo flown into the north country by airliner. 


= 


The Empress of 
Sydney at Hono- 
lulu Airport on its 
inaugural flight. 
The Canadian 
Pacific Air Line 
launched its Aus- 
tralian service in 
July and its Hong 
Kong service in 
September, 1949. 


International Agreements.—Canada’s position in the field of aviation 
as well as its geographical location makes it imperative that she should co- 
operate with other nations of the world engaged in international civil aviation. 
Canada played a major part in the original discussions that led to the estab- 
lishment of the International Civil Aviation Organization now with head- 
quarters at Montreal. Canada has actively participated in the deliberations 
of ICAO and its many committees, and as a result: has secured the benefits 
of the joint knowledge and experience of all member states in the technical 
and economic aspects of all phases of civil aviation. 


As a result of the entry of Newfoundland into Union with Canada on 
Mar. 31, 1949, new bilateral air agreements have been signed between Canada 
and the United States, the United Kingdom and Belgium. Canada has been 
given extended rights on the North Atlantic for traffic from Ireland, Iceland 
and the Azores, and has been given rights in Brussels by the Belgian Govern- 
ment. 


On the Caribbean route, rights have been obtained in Florida from the 
United States and for additional points of call in British territories. In the 
Pacific new agreements provide for calls at Honolulu and Fiji and Hong 
Kong. Also TCA is to be authorized to obtain the right to operate from 
Montreal to New York in the trans-border field. Operating certificates have 
been issued to nine Commonwealth and foreign scheduled services flying into 
Canada. 


Telegraphs 


Six telegraph systems are operated in Canada, four in conjunction with 
the railways, one by the Federal Government and one small system that is 
owned and operated independently. One United States company uses lines 
across Canadian territory; one private Canadian company operates a wireless 
system; and three cable companies, in addition to the telegraph companies, 
operate cables from Canadian stations. In all, there are 22 cables between 
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Maintenance men repairing 
a land telegraph line 
after a winter storm. 
Meanwhile, messages are 
re-routed through other 
channels. 


Canada and England, the Azores, Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, and Bermuda, and two cables between North 
Sydney and Canso, N.S. 


These systems have 400,320 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, 5,320 
miles outside of Canada, and 32,816 nautical miles of submarine cable between 
Canada and other countries. Multiple circuits normally produce 924,851 miles 
of channels for telegraphic use. During 1948 a total of 19,013,468 telegrams 
and 1,579,679 cablegrams, excluding messages between foreign countries, 
were handled by these systems. 


Telephones 


There were 3,056 telephone systems in Canada in 1947, with 7,285,681 
miles of wire and 2,230,597 telephones. The estimated number of conversa- 
tions during the year was 3,843,264,173 or 1,723 per telephone. The transfer 
from manually operated telephone switchboards to automatic has continued 
steadily, although it was somewhat restricted by scarcity of equipment 
during the war years. In 1947,56 p.c. of all telephones were dial telephones; 
93 p.c. of these were in urban centres of over-10,000 population, where they 
comprised 79 p.c. of the telephones in use. 


Radio 


On Feb. 9, 1932, the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy Council, 
to whom the matter had been referred, ruled that the control and regulation 
of radio-communication rested within the jurisdiction of the Federal Parlia- 
ment. The enactment of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act of 1932, 
by which power was vested in the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
to control and regulate radio broadcasting in Canada, followed. At this 
time the Commission was without a transmission system of its own but 
proceeded to carry out its responsibilities under the Act in regard to the 
control of privately owned stations. The nucleus of a nationally owned 
system was secured in 1933 on the acquisition and operation by the Com- 
mission of three stations of the Canadian National Railways at Moncton, 
Ottawa and Vancouver. The present Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
succeeded the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission in 1936. 
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The responsibilities of the CBC as laid down in the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act of 1936 are to formulate regulations controlling the establishment 
and operation of networks, the character of any and all programs broadcast in 
Canada and the proportion of time that may be devoted to advertising in 
broadcast programs. All radio stations in Canada come under the Depart- 
ment of Transport, Radio Division, for technical administration including 
frequency, operating power, etc., and are licensed by that authority. 

At Sept. 1, 1949, there were operating in Canada 143 standard broadcast 
band stations, of which 18 were Canadian Broadcasting Corporation stations 
and 125 privately owned stations; also 34 short-wave stations, of which 26 
were Canadian Broadcasting Corporation stations and eight privately owned 
stations. The number of radio receiving sets in Canada is probably not 
far below 3,000,000, or about one for every four persons in the population. 
Private receiving licences number about 2,057,000, many of which cover 
more than one set. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—With the addition of four 
stations of the former Broadcasting Corporation of Newfoundland, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation now operates 18 standard-band stations 
(seven of them with a power of 50,000 watts), five frequency modulation 
transmitters, and 19 low-power relay stations. The latter are satellite 
transmitters servicing communities not able to receive an adequate signal 
from a Canadian station, and not large enough to support their own local 
station. Further development of the plan for national coverage originally 
laid down in 1936 calls for a boost in power to 50,000 watts of CBC stations 
CBM, Montreal, and CBR, Vancouver, and the opening of a CBC outlet at 
Windsor, Ont. Work is now under way on these projects. The publicly 

owned stations, supplemented by privately owned affiliates, make CBC 
network service available to over 90 p.c. of Canada’s population. 

The CBC has been active in the development of frequency modulation. 
It operates two FM stations at Montreal, and one each at Toronto, Van- 
couver and Ottawa. The CBC has also been devoting much study to tele- 


The microphone is a_ very 
exacting master—it de- 
mands a maximum of pre- 
cision as well as imagina- 
tion. The radio actor, with 
his voice alone, must 
achieve what the actor on 
the legitimate stage achieves 
with the assistance of ges-— 
ture, costume, make-up, 
pantomime and facial ex- 
pression. ‘ 


vision, and plans to proceed with the development of that new medium in 
Canada just as soon as necessary financing can be arranged. 


Organization of the CBC.—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is 
_ operated as a national public service. Policy is determined by a board of 
nine Governors who act as trustees of the national interest in broadcasting. 
The Governors are appointed by the Governor General in Council for three- 
year terms, and the Chairman is required to devote his full time to performance 
of his duties. They are chosen to give representation to the main geographical 
divisions of Canada and various facets of Canadian life. Direction of policy, 
day-to-day operations, and management of the system are the responsibility 
of the General Manager and Assistant General Manager. Revenue is derived 
from an annual licence fee of $2.50 paid by listeners, and income from com- 
mercial operations. 

As constituted under the Act, the CBC is designed to operate in the 
public interest. It is responsible to Parliament as a whole through a Minister 
of the Crown and from time to time the work of the Corporation is reviewed 
by a special Committee of the House of Commons. 


Operations.—The CBC operates all radio networks in Canada; the Trans- 
Canada and Dominion Networks serve English-speaking listeners from coast 
to coast, and the French Network serves French-speaking listeners in the 
Province of Quebec. The Networks are made up from 18 CBC-owned and 
87 privately owned stations located across Canada. The Trans-Canada has 
a maximum outlet of 61 stations; the Dominion a maximum of 45; and the 
French Network a maximum of 16. For occasional broadcasts of national 
interest the three networks are joined to form the National Network. In 
addition to these outlets, the CBC has pioneered in the development of 
low-powered repeater stations, which operate automatically with the Net- 
work, in remote areas of Canada. French-speaking listeners in northern 
Quebec and on the western prairies are served by short-wave stations, and 
another is used to reach listeners in the northern coastal regions and in the 
interior of British Columbia. . 

Short-wave receiving stations are maintained at Ottawa and Toronto, 
Ont., mainly for the reception of British Broadcasting Corporation trans- 
missions. In order to improve reception from Australia and points in the 
Pacific area, a new short-wave receiving station is operated at Point Grey, 
near Vancouver, B.C. 


Program Service and Development.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, 
63,869 programs were broadcast, taking up 19,792 hours of broadcast time, 
on the three CBC networks. Of the total hours, 80 p.c. were non-commercial 
service, an increase of 903 hours over the previous year. The CBC originated 
and produced 80 p.c. of all network broadcasts, private stations originated 
nearly 3 p.c. and the remaining 17 p.c. was made up of exchange programs 
from the British Broadcasting Corporation and United States networks. 


Light and semi-classical music occupied the greatest number of hours, 
followed in order by dramatic and feature productions, news, classical music, 
agricultural programs, informative talks, educational and religious programs. 
Children’s programs, broadcasts of sports events and sports résumés took 
up the remaining network time, in that order. 
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The CBC Opera Company, formed in 19 48, rehearses for the performance of ‘‘Peter Grimes”. 


Network broadcasting in Canada is complicated by the fact that program 
service must be provided to listeners in six different time zones. In order to 
bring programs to listeners in each of the time zones at suitable hours, the 
CBC maintains regional production centres; with program, engineering and 
administrative staffs, at St. John’s, Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. Other CBC production points are maintained at Sydney, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec City, Ottawa and Edmonton. Decentralization makes 
it possible for the CBC to meet varying tastes and needs of listeners in the 
six regions, and to employ and develop local and regional talent. The 
emphasis, however, is on national radio. 

A cardinal rule of CBC program planning is that program schedules 
should include radio fare to meet all tastes. Canadian talent is used to the 
fullest possible extent. Over 80 p.c. of all programs carried on CBC networks 
are Canadian in origin. The balance consists of programs which the CBC 
carefully chooses from other countries on the basis of listeners’ preferences and 
needs. These programs are mostly of types not available within Canada 
and are chosen with the over-all program-balance picture in mind. 

Because CBC felt many people were turning away from radio due to a 
certain type of program deficiency, the Corporation inaugurated an experi- 
mental series known as ‘‘'CBC Wednesday Night’’ in December of 1947. 
This was a block of non-commercial programs broadcast for a full evening on 
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the Trans-Canada network and produced primarily for the discriminating 
listener. The experiment has been very successful and will be continued as 
a regular Trans-Canada network feature. ‘‘CBC Wednesday Night’’ has 
included works such as the St. Matthew Passion and Messiah broadcast in 
their entirety for the first time; the Benjamin Britten opera Peter Grimes, 
performed by the all-Canadian CBC Opera Company and especially presented 
for radio, plus many unusual dramas, outstanding recitalists and speakers. 


CBC International Service.—In operating the International Service the 
CBC in effect acts as agent for the Government. Funds are voted specifically 
by Parliament for the purpose of maintaining this service and none of the 
revenues of the CBC for service to Canadian listeners are used. The policies 
of the International Service are laid down after consultation with the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, and there is an Advisory Committee composed of 
representatives of the Corporation, of the Department of External Affairs and 
of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

Since its inception in February, 1945, the CBC International Service 
has expanded until now the ‘Voice of Canada” is heard abroad in twelve 
languages. Built and operated by the CBC on behalf of the Canadian 
Government, its transmitters, located near Sackville, N.B., send out the 
strongest signal heard in Europe from North America. 

Operations during the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, involved approximately 
4,800 hours of broadcasting including news, talks, music, interviews with 
foreign nationals visiting Canada as well as with Canadians who speak 
foreign languages, actualities, dramas, documentaries, international conference 
reports and commentaries, trade news and reviews, special programs in honor 
of national holidays, and periods when CBC International Service facilities 
were loaned without charge to the United Nations Radio Division for trans- 
mission of their material direct from Lake Success, New York. 


Postal Service 


Postal service in Canada is provided from Newfoundland to the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly 
point of Canada) to settlements and missions far within the Arctic. Points 
along Hudson Bay receive mail by steamer and by both air-stage and 
courtesy flights by aircraft. 

The mails are carried by railway, air, motor-vehicle and inland and coastal 
steamer. The principal means of mail transportation is the railway mail 
service which operates along about 40,000 miles of track and covers an annual 
track mileage exceeding 45,733,000. The railway mail service employs a 
staff of 1,300 mail clerks who prepare the mail for prompt delivery and des- 
patch while en route in railway mail cars. 

Canada’s air-mail system provides several flights daily from east to west 
_and constitutes a great air artery from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria, 
B.C., intersected with branch and connecting lines radiating to every quarter 
and linking up with the United States air-mail system. Since July 1, 1948, 
all first-class domestic mail up to and including one ounce in weight has been 
carried by air between one Canadian point and another, whenever delivery 
is thus facilitated. Air-stage service provides the sole means of communica- 
tion with the outside for many remote areas. There are, altogether, approx- 
mately 19,000 miles of air-mail and air-stage routes in Canada. 
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Post Offices are established for the transaction of all kinds of postal 
business at places where the population warrants. Letter-carrier delivery, 
twice daily to residential districts and three times to business districts, is 
given in 105 towns and cities by some 5,000 letter carriers. An extensive 
organization distributes mail to the rural districts of the country: 4,943 rural 
mail routes are covered by mail couriers over 113,000 miles of territory, 
serving 348,000 rural mail boxes. Isolated points.are served by motor-vehicle 
and stage services. The rural mail routes are laid out in circular patterns, 
each about 25 miles in circumference, and the couriers, who provide all the 
requisite equipment, are employed on the tender system. 


The Post Office delivers an estimated 2,400,000,000 items of mail 
annually, and to do so utilizes the most up-to-date mechanical handling de- 
vices, including conveyor belts and electric cancelling machines, etc., in its 
larger offices. There were, in all, 11,930 post offices in operation across the 
country on Mar. 31, 1949. Money order offices numbered 7,614 and postal 
notes were sold in 10,830 post offices. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, 
postage paid by means of postage stamps amounted to $56,303,157 and Post 
Office Savings Banks, in operation in all parts of the country, had combined 
deposits of $37,741,389. 


The increase in postal business is one of the impressive features of 
Canada’s economic development during the past 15 years. From $30,367,465 
in 1934, the net income increased year by year to $80,618,402 by Mar. 31, 
1949, the gross revenue for the latter year being $95,957,469, an all-time high. 


Post Office em- 
ployees recording 
articles lost in 
the mails through 
improper packag- 
ing, incorrect or 
insufficient ad- 
dress and no 
identification as to 
sender. 
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Trade 


* Domestic Trade 


iG diverse resources of the various parts of the country 
have led to a vast exchange of products and the task of providing goods and 
services where they are required for consumption or use bv a population of 
13,549,000, very unequally distributed over half a continent, accounts for a 
greater expenditure of economic effort than that required for the conducting 
of the nation’s great volume of foreign trade, high though Canada ranks 
among the countries of the world in this field. 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated, including as it does the trans- 
portation and distribution of goods within the country through the medium 
of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and other 
agencies. It also includes all services such as those performed by doctors, 
hospitals, theatres, schools, banks, insurance companies and innumerable 
others. All such activities, even if not productive of material goods, add 
substantially to the national income. 


Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of domestic trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea 
of its extent may be gathered from the fact that, in 1948, the national income 
arising from productive operations was estimated at $15,450,000,000, while 
the value of domestic exports was $3,075,000,000 in that year. 


Merchandising and Service Establishments 


The distribution of goods, at both the wholesale and retail levels, and the 
provision of those services that cater to the needs of Canadians as consumers, 
is a phase of the economy in which increasing interest is being shown. Its 
ramifications are extensive and not easily treated statistically because of the 
large number, and endless variety, of the business institutions involved. Dis- 
tribution, in its many aspects, has been analysed statistically only in census 
years, the last of which was in 1941. Plans are under way for the conduct 
of the 1951 Census, the results of which will offer a valuable background for 
study of the changes in this field that took place between 1941 and 1951. 


Retail stores absorb a large proportion of the consumer dollar, and it is 
the retail segment of the distribution structure that has received the most 
attention statistically. Current monthly and annual figures produced are 
estimates based on sampling methods which are under constant revision as 
new techniques are developed. 

During the post-war period, merchandising has experienced many 
changes. A backlog of demand for many types of durable merchandise 
created by wartime shortages has now largely been met and shelves are plenti- 


‘fully stocked with a wide and attractive variety of merchandise. The 


anticipated return of brisk competitive conditions when some degree of nor- 
malcy returned created an awareness on the part of merchants of the need for 
improved selling methods, store modernization and layout, and more 
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attention to public relations and salesmanship than had been necessary for 
some years. 


Projects designed to measure the number of businesses in existence have 
been undertaken and, although results are not yet available, there is evidence 
that the number of retail merchants in Canada was higher in 1948 and 1949 
than the 137,331 stores which were in operation in 1941. 


Canadians spent almost $8,000,000,000 in retail stores during 1949 which 
marked the eleventh consecutive year in which retail trade moved upward. 
Per capita sales were in the neighbourhood of $600 in 1949 compared with an 
estimated average national per capita expenditure of $299 in 1941. 


About one-sixth of all Canadian expenditures on goods-is made in food 
stores. Total estimated sales of food stores were $1,270,000,000 in 1949,* of 
which $300,000,000 was made by chain stores which are an important medium 
of distribution in the retail food trade in Canada. Department stores are 
also large-scale distribution organizations; they accounted for sales of 


* Such expenditures made in food stores are far from being the total expenditures on food. 
Foods are also sold in departmental stores, country general stores, etc. Atp. 105 it will be 
seen that total expenditures on food are estimated at $2,796,000,000 for 1948. 
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$860,000,000 in 1949, including the mail-order sales made by the larger firms 
classified within the category. The following table summarizes the sales 
volumes for a few of the more important trades in 1941, 1948 and 1949. 


Retail Store Sales, for Selected Kinds of Business, 1941, 1948 and 1949” 


Sales Pe, PAG; 
Selected Trades _ Se SS a ee ee ives Change 
1941 1948 1949p 1948-49 1941-49 
$000,000 | $’000,000 | $'000,000 
Grocery and combination....... 567 +3 1,204-6 1,270-0 + 5-4 +123-9 
Departmen toto. gies ees eae 377-8 ‘804-6 860-0 + 6:9 +127 6 
Motor-vehicle dealers..... thre 360-2 707-2 830-0 +17:°4 +130-4 
Coun try-ceneral wk ae ee 213-3 451-6 450-0 — 0:4 +111-0 
Garages and filling stations...... 205-1 386-3 430-0 +11-3 +109-7 
All’ other-trades. .¢.ics.. atta tee 1,713-1 3 /22e1 3, 880-0 + 4-2 +126-5 
(Lotals ek) Ai aie es 3,436-8 7,276 -4 7,720 -0 +6-1 +124-6 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland, Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Although the prevailing trend of sales remains upward for most kinds of 
stores, increases have recently been more moderate than those experienced 
during the past several years. This is the case with such items as apparel, 
furniture and other types of household goods. In many cases, price increases 
account for all of the additional sales volumes being reported and physical 
turnover of many types of merchandise is therefore changing little compared 
with earlier years. 

In the case of motor-vehicles, the post-war shortage has not yet been 
overcome. The demand for new motor-vehicles is still fairly substantial 
and there is no evidence that the market for new vehicles has yet stabilized. 
This has resulted in a marked expansion in sales by motor-vehicle dealers, 
their reports showing much larger sales increases than those of any other type 
of retail merchandiser. 

Many of the motor-vehicles purchased immediately after the War were 
bought for cash, but there is an increasing tendency for a higher proportion of 
new vehicle sales to be made on the instalment plan. 


Sides of beef being 
moved from a 
cold-storage 
warehouse. 
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New Passenger-Car Sales and Financing, 1947, 1948 and 1949” 


a 


1947 1948 1949p 
Province — 
Sold Financed Sold Financed Sold Financed 
No. No. D.c. No. No. pec: No. No. D.C; 
Maritimes,..... 122232 2 DIB AS 12 115142 Die UO |e Dee 15, 400 4,900} 31:8 
OUeCHEC. Sh deders. ois 28, 833 6,463} 22-4 | 26,266 7,164| 27-3 | 36,400 12 2OC 3329 
OMtALION «iu o 73,160 11,593} 15-8 | 67,000 12,927} 19-3 } 88,400} 22,600 25-6 
Manitoba...... 8,467 1,619} 19-1 8,190 1,524) 18-6 | 10,800 2,200} 20-4 
Saskatchewan..| 10,511 1,169) 11-1 9,562 1,322) 13-8 } 12,500 2,400 19-2 
iMibettanie kk tees 11,952 2,050} 17:2 10,959 2,139} 19-5 | 14,500 4,100) 28:3 
Br. Columbia...| 14,050 2,292) 16-3 12,536 2,337) 18-6 |.19,000 5,100} 26-8 
Totals.....| 159,205| 27,409] 17-2 | 145,655) 29,923 20-5 |197,000| 53,500) 27-2 


a 


Chain Stores.—Chain store sales in 1948 amounted to $1,335,735,000, 
a gain of 13 p.c. over the 1947 sales volume of $1,177,323,000. These 1948 
sales made through a yearly average of 6,821 chain store units constituted 
18 p.c. of all retail trade in Canada during 1948. Firms considered as ‘chains’ 
are those operating four or more stores under the same ownership with 
the exception of department stores. Department stores are classified as 
independants regardless of the number of stores operated. 


Chain Store Statistics, 1930 and 1941-48 


nnn EEEEEEEEEN GEER 


s Salaries ees one ee Ge 
7 etail to End of Year utstand- 
Riggs Pore Sales Store ing, End 
Employees Stores |Warehouses| of Year 
Av. No. $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
AOS OM os Sethe ce kc 8,097 487 , 336 50,405 60,457 
QAM SR taeren, toes, shee TeO22 639,210 Syl WaT 68,619 20,976 38 , 376 
TODD Few tea eaten 7,010 687 , 447 57,654 66 , 940 22,633 ats 
MOBS oe ewsh nthe ens eats 6,780 703,950 58, 804 67,628 22,603 15D 2 
NOAA Gene ees etetecee 6,560 769 ,643 63,300 66 , 944 21,855 15 ,093 
OAS eins Se hese 6,580 876,209 68,196 68, 247 29,013 16,369 
OA Oe Site ta cereus aia Se 6,559 1,014, 847 77,474 85,345 37,436 19 ,643 
ROAST ere ate ae os 6,716 Tediie 323) 91,266 105,041 43,546 31,493 
OAS ery Aactem rape ese cmon 6,821 SSO iS) 107 ,450 119,132 46,330 40,378 


Retail Consumer Credit.—Current trends in retail consumer credit 
were first published by the Bureau of Statistics in 1948 showing the trends 
by half-year periods for ten trades up to December, 1947. At the beginning 
of 1948 the survey was extended to include 16 retail trades and was changed 
to a quarterly basis. Results are presented as a series of indexes based on 
1941 sales and accounts receivable. 


Consumer credit regulations administered by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board became effective on Oct. 14, 1941, and were maintained until 
Jan. 13, 1947. These controls seemed to help curb inflation and discourage 
the buying of goods in short supply by. such techniques as limiting repayment 
periods of accounts outstanding and setting minimum down-payments on 
goods purchased on the instalment plan. 
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Pulpwood, loaded on a freighter at Buctouche, N.B., is destined for the mill at 
Three Rivers, Que. 


These regulations had the effect of reducing the proportion of instalment 
sales which dropped from 11-4 p.c. of total sales in 1941 to a low of 4-1 p.c. 
in 1945 and climbed back to 8-1 p.c. by the first quarter of 1949. Cash sales 
and charge-account sales reached a high proportion in 1945 but these ratios 
have since been reduced gradually by increasing instalment purchases. 
Unpaid accounts from instalment sales were greatly reduced by the regula- 
tions and, since the relaxation of controls, have not increased to the same 
extent as have sales. 


Retail Consumer Credit Statistics, 1941, 1948 and 1949 


: : Accounts Receivable 
Sales during Period Td OE Pead 
Period 
Instal- |~ Total Instal- 

Cash ane Charge Credit mie Charge | Total 

INDEXES— 
1941—Average........| 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1948—Jan.—Mar....... 166-1 99-2 165-1 145-9 79-2 1 ASoa! 108-0 
1949——Van.—Mar.... a0. 170-2 111-4 170-3 1Sse2 107-4 138-5 126-9 

PERCENTAGE COMPOSI- 

TION— 
1941—Average........ 60-8 11-4 27-8 39-2 37-6 62-4 100-0 
1948—Jan.—Mar...... 62-9 7-2 29-9 37-1 31°8 68-2 100-0 
1949—Jan.—Mar...... 62-9 8-1 29-0 Spr al 33-2 66:8 100-0 
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Wholesale Trade.—Monthly index numbers of sales in several branches 
of wholesale trade have been prepared since 1935. Indexes of sales (on the 
base, 1935-39=100) are calculated each month for nine wholesale trades, 
based on reports received from a sample of firms whose sales made up about 
68 p.c. of the total volume of business done by wholesalers proper in those 
trades in 1941. The sample of reporting firms is limited to wholesalers proper, 
i.e., wholesale establishments that perform the complete functions of jobbers 
and wholesalers, buying merchandise in large quantities on their own account 
and selling in broken lots. In addition, the trades selected are those engaged 
principally in supplying retailers and include the following: automotive supply 
and equipment, drugs, clothing, footwear, dry goods, fruits and vegetables, 
eroceries, hardware, and tobacco and confectionery. ; 

The dollar volume of wholesale sales in Canada in 1948, measured by the 
composite index of sales in the nine lines of trade for which figures are available, 
was 4 p.c. higher than in 1947, 99 p.c. higher than in 1941, and 183 p.c. above 
the average for the base period, 1935-39. The average index unadjusted for 
price changes for the 12 months of 1948 (on the base, average for 1935-39 = 100) 
stood at 283-2 as compared with 272-0 for 1947 and 142-0 for 1941. “Tobacco 
and confectionery and drug wholesalers, with gains of 12 p.c. and’ “EL ip:¢., 
respectively, were the only trades to register greater increases over 1947 than 
occurred in 1947 over 1946. Increases in these trades, however, were larger 
in the earlier part of the year than in the later part. In all other trades 
surveyed, there was some indication of the lowering of the rate of increase 
that has been in evidence over the past several years. 


Annual Indexes of Wholesale Sales, by Types of Business, 1941 
and 1944-49 
(1935-39 = 100) 


ee 


a aie 
Al Or hange 
thas Change |Jan.-Sept. 


Type of Business 1941 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1948 1949 


i fe | sf || 


Mente: Seed 157-8] 197-2| 242-8] 334-0] 369-8] 379-9] 402-7] + 2-7 | + 6-0 
DTUSS ie Gee 145-2] 201-9| 222-1] 245-2] 254-6] 281-8] 308-3] +10-7 | + 9:4 
Clothing. vie. sete 142-8] 183-1] 186-3] 229-3] 255-4! 265-1) 250-5 + 3°8 — 5:5 
Footwear............| 141-6} 188-8] 224-0] 279-4] 300-8] 286-8) 285-9) — 4:7] — 0:3 
Dry goods...........| 141:8}] 165-9 161-9} 197-5] 244-5] 264-7] 244-8] + 8-3 — 7:5 
Fruits and vegetables| 131-2] 222-0] 262-4) 291-2] 274-7 237-2) 273-7) —13-7 | +15-4 
GrOCeCHIeS. dass. ace ns 134-7| 169-3| 180-2] 208-9] 244-2] 254-0] 259-1] + 4-0 | + 2-0 
Hardware ssncntiice es 165-2] 183-8] 212-0] 277-4] 325-0} 359-7} 382-4] +10-7 | + 6:3 
Tobacco and confec- 

tionery............| 150-6] 230-1] 258-1) 296-9) 317-1 354-8] 372-5) +11-9 | + 5-0 
Totals, Wholesale 

TAdEs ee eee 2-0] 186-0] 205-4} 244-0| 272-0} 283-2| 295-4) + 4:1] + 4:3 


In the first nine months of 1949, a further reduction in the upward 
movement of wholesale sales was indicated in most trades. Wholesale sales 
for the nine trades combined, however, advanced 4 p.c. over the dollar volume 
for the corresponding period of 1948. Dealers’ sales of fruits and vegetables 
recovered from the recession that had continued throughout 1947 and 1948 
and, in the first nine months of 1949, were 15 p.c. in excess of the sales for 
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the same. period of 1948. Wholesalers’ sales of footwear, clothing and dry 
goods were lower in dollar volume than in the corresponding period of 1948, 
with the other six trades registering moderate increases ranging between 
2 p.cvand<9"p.c, 


Co-operative Associations 


While the marketing of farm products is the major activity of co-operative 
associations in Canada, recent developments have focussed attention on the 
application of co-operative techniques and methods to other forms of economic 
endeavour. In British Columbia, fishermen have come together to market, 
process and sell their product at home and abroad. In that Province 
groups have been formed to provide transportation on a co-operative basis 
for industrial workers in certain areas of the interior. In Alberta there has 
been increased activity in the co-operative distribution of consumer goods 
and farm supplies, especially petroleum. In addition, there have been more 
than 75 rural electrification co-operatives organized in Alberta during the 
past two years. 


In Saskatchewan, with considerable experience in marketing and pur- 
chasing, co-operative leaders are venturing into co-operative life insurance, 
flour milling, co-operative use of farm machinery, co-operative farming and 
co-operative production of furs and edible farm products. 


\ 


Manitoba has made progress in supply and distribution of consumer 
goods and farm supplies. The Provincial Government has recently appointed 
a Director of Co-operative Services under the Minister of Agriculture. In 
Ontario, the provincial co-operative wholesale reorganized only a year ago 
and took a new name—United Co-operatives of Ontario. This Province 
has also taken the lead in the organization of co-operative plans for prepaid 


An agricultural co-operative store in Quebec, typical of the 1,071 scattered across the 
country which reported a sales volume of $50,000,000 in 1947. 


4 


hospital care and there are now 41 such groups in the Province with 36,000 
members. 

Quebec has always been one of the major provinces in co-operative 
business and recently there has been great activity in the field of co-operative 
housing and rural electrification. 

The Maritime Provinces are progressing in all fields with conspicuous 
success’in co-operative housing and have recently set up a co-operative medical 
service in the mining areas of Cape Breton Island. Little information is avail- 
able on co-operative development in the Province of Newfoundland but to date 
the main emphasis has been on credit unions and co-operative fish marketing. 

For the crop year ended July 31, 1948, 2,249 co-operative organizations 
reported on their business which amounted to $780,084,955. Membership 
recorded was 1,127,229. Associations marketing farm products numbered 
1,123 and the value of their sales amounted to $616,347,477. Co-operatives 
handling consumer goods and farm supplies reported sales of $157,874,045. 
It is estimated that sales of farm products by co-operatives in Canada account 
for about 33 p.c. of all farm commodities entering into commercial trade 
channels. Sales of merchandise and farm supplies are still small in com- 
parison to the business done by the marketing associations but in 1948 there 
was an increase of 24 p.c. over 1947. Some of this increase is, of course, 
attributable to an increase in the general level of prices but some is the result 
of more accurate returns by more co-operatives handling such goods. : 


Retailing.—Total sales volume of 631 co-operative retail stores in 
Canada for the year 1947-48 was reported as $74,687,177. Approximately 
50 p.c. of this amount was accounted for by sales of food products while sales 
of feed and fertilizer ranked second in volume with total reported sales of 
$13,642,648. Sales of petroleum products through co-operatives amounted to 
$7,879,409 and were made mainly in the three Prairie Provinces. Alberta 
alone reported sales of over $3,000,000. 


Co-operative Wholesaling.—Ten co-operative wholesales reported for 
the year 1947-48. They served 1,650 member associations and reported total 
sales of merchandise valued at $42,096,580. Sales of farm products through 
these wholesales amounted to $52,316,972. Total assets of the co-operative 
wholesales amounted to $17,395,214. Plant value less allowance for deprecia- 
tion was $3,941,515 and members’ equity totalled $7,683,100. 


Manufacturing.—Co-operatives have recently entered the field of 
manufacturing. Interprovincial Co-operatives, Limited, which is a federation 
of provincial and regional wholesales, now owns and operates a bag factory 
at Montreal. The Canadian Co-operative Implements, Limited, manufactures 
farm machinery at a plant at Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
opened a flour mill at Saskatoon during 1948 which has a capacity of 1,000 
bbl. per day. In Western Canada some co-operatives own coal mines and 
have recently ventured into exploration and drilling for oil. Seven successful 
wells are now co-operatively owned in Alberta. 


Insurance.—Provision of fire insurance on a co-operative or mutual 
basis to farmers has been for years a major activity in this field. Within 
recent years, however, co-operatives in life insurance, automobile, live-stock 
transit, burglary and faithful performance have been organized throughout 
the country. 
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Loading a coastal freighter 
at Fisherman’s Co-opera- 
tive Federation Dock, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—Co-operatives for the marketing of fish 
and fish products are found mainly in the Maritime Provinces and in British 
Columbia but recently there has been some interest in co-operative organiza- 
tion by fresh-water fishermen in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Total 
business done by 87 fishermen’s co-operatives in Canada during 1947-48 
amounted to $16,959,389. Five large fish marketing and purchasing groups 
in British Columbia provided over 60 p.c. of this total. 


Credit Unions.—In 1948 there were 2,608 credit unions in Canada with 
a membership of 850,608 and total assets amounting to $253,584,282. Loans 


made during 1948 to members for provident and productive purposes amount- 
ed to $130,285,237. 


Most of these credit unions are grouped together into leagues or federa- 
tions and they have also formed central credit unions as repositories for their 
surplus funds from which loans can be made to credit unions, to co-operatives 
and, in some cases, to individuals. There are 21 such central credit unions 
across the country—at least one in each province. ‘There are eight in Quebec, 
three in Ontario, and two in New Brunswick. Total assets of these centrals 
at the end of 1948 amounted to $30,595,011. 


Wholesale Prices 


The general wholesale index is a measurement of commodity price change 
mainly at the production and primary distribution levels of the Canadian 
economy. It includes over 500 price series which are not restricted to the 
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Toronto's railway yards, with the Union Station in the foreground and the terminal ware- 
house on the waterfront. 
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wholesale level in the literal sense. The great majority represent commodities 
at terminal markets or processing plants. Items priced are for the most part 
either in the raw or semi-manufactured stage. Continuity in the pricing of 
finished goods presents formidable difficulties, although a considerable 
number of these are included. Commodity weights correspond to the base 
year value importance of the various items marketed, whether they are 
imported or produced in Canada. | 

Users of wholesale price indexes are frequently concerned with special 
groups or classes of commodities. Wholesale price indexes, therefore, have 
been constructed for numerous groups following the chief component material, 
origin and purpose principles of classification. Field and animal farm products 
may be compared, or farm and industrial commodities, producer and con- 
sumer goods, etc., as well as prices of individual commodities. Such indexes 
may be obtained upon request. 

December, 1948, marked a turning point in the post-war advance of the 
general wholesale index. For that month, it stood at 159-6, after rising from 
143-5 for December, 1947. In the first ten months of 1949, the index showed 
a general decline. During these months, prices were not consistent in their 
behaviour. While the majority moved downward, as indicated by the total 
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index, an appreciable group remained unchanged, and a number of others 
increased. Among the most important decreases were those registered by 
fats and oils, cocoa, wood-pulp, copper, lead, zinc and organic chemicals. 
The most important increases occurred in flour and bread, reflecting the 
removal of the flour subsidy. 


The index of Canadian farm products followed a pattern similar to that 
of the general wholesale index. 


Monthly Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices and Wholesale 
Prices of Canadian Farm Products, 1948 and 1949 


(1926 = 100) 
General Canadian . General Canadian 
Year and Month | Wholesale Farm Year and Month Wholesale Farm 
Prices Products Prices Products 
nad November........ 159-4 149-9 
August EA aS 72-3 58-4 Decemberess-.s.'.! 159-6 148-9 
1948 1949p 
NAM WALVc se te. se 147-1 147-7 JARUALY, acute oes 159-3 148-2 
FL GDEUALY: acs tte s:6.0 147-4 145-7 Hebrularvecesseie. tare 158-1 145-1 
IVT ARCS Sete, ot ales 147-3 145-1 IMate Chie oe ees ae 157-6 145-8 
JENS O} cil | rast ere RM 148-9 148-1 ADE ie eet ese 157-5 147-6 
May.. eM ho 3 150-4 151-0 IN eye acct sod lal A 156-4 148-0 
WUTTIOT, Sore ate ie ees 152-1 155-2 UN ee ae 156°3 149-6 
pully aise ke: 152-2 154-2 SAL see eee eee 156-6 150-9 
PAITEMG tetas eae 158-3 151-2 AUIS ISH rai ote ails 155-5 146-0 
September......... 158-4 149-7 September........ 155-4 145-7 
OCtobereed nek chee 159-3 149-3 Octobera srs see 157-1 145-0 


Door-to-door sell- 
ing of attractively 
packaged staple 
foods has its ad- 
vantages for both 
the consumer and 
the producer. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living index measures the 
change in prices of goods and services purchased by typical Canadian urban 
wage-earner families. In terms of pre-war prices (1935-39 =100), it records 
in percentage form the month-to-month changes in expenditure required to 
purchase a budget of goods and services based upon a 1938 study of actual 
expenditures of such families. 

Price behaviour of consumer goods is of general interest and importance. 
Prices affect everyone in their daily living and, along with income, determine 
to a large extent both the quantity and quality of the things that people 
buy. The cost-of-living index is, therefore, of considerable significance to 
many individuals and organizations. Both labour and management use it 
extensively in wage negotiations and government officials also watch it closely. 


Construction methodology and the data used in compiling the index have 
received wide publicity and details of construction may be obtained by writing 
to the Dominion Statistician. Basically, the index is compiled by multiplying 
constant quantities of goods and services (quantities purchased) by prices 
being charged to consumers on the first business day of each month. The 
resultant values for each budget item are added together and total dollar 
amounts divided by the average 1935-39 total. These figures are then 
multiplied by 100 to express them in index number form. The following 
example, using only two commodities, illustrates the procedure:— 


1935-39 January, 1949 
Item Budget —— — 
Quantity Average Average Average Average 
(Weekly ) Price Cost Price Cost 
lb. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
| BREE CON aes BRO cuba rE NO ORG WGA 6:4 77-44 9-6 116-16 
at. 
VIGIL EC eee teiocen tae atone Siaceteneite ore 10-5 10-6 111-30 17-6 184-80 
TLOTALSS Soecee et aaa 188-74 300 -96 


a ed arn ren 


The January, 1949, index for the above two commodities is therefore 
300-96 + 188-74 x 100 or 159-5. 

The year 1949 has been a period of relative stability in consumer price 
levels. Opening at 159-6 in January, the cost-of-living index registered little 
change until July, when a rise to 162-1 occurred. This reflected mainly 
seasonal factors, notably advances in potatoes and eggs. The August index 
reached 162-8 but by September price recessions from previous seasonal 
peaks were sufficient to drop the index 0:5 points to 162-3. These move- 
ments were narrower than in any year since 1945 when wartime price controls 
were still generally in effect. 

The relatively narrow change in the index over the past year is in sharp 
contrast to the behaviour of prices following the First World War. Then, 
post-war inflation culminated in a sharp peak reached in 1920. During that 
year, the cost-of-living index rose from 136-8 in January to 150-6 in July, 
and then fell steadily to 143-0 in December. The full decline was not com- 
pleted, however, until the summer of 1922. Post-war experience since 1945 
suggests that a considerably different pattern of price behaviour is material- 
izing. 
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Index Numbers of Living Costs, 1939-49, and by Months, 1949 
(Av. 1935-39 = 100) 


| 
Fuel Home 
Year and Month Food Rent and Clothing | Furnish- | Sundries Total 
Light ings 
MOBO ne Sa aes 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
1940... 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
DLO Se Re Shans on RE 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 ste bs ear 
1942.. 127-2 1141-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 117-0 
1943.. 130-7 Lits5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 118-4 
12 2 eae eae Oe ae 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 118-9 
1945.. 133-0 Dit 107-0 122-4: 119-0 109-4 119-5 
1946.. 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 123-6 
1947.. 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 135-5 
MOSS renee eer 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 155-0 7 
MO AO deren oe 203 -0 123-0 P31 183-1 167-6 128-8 160-8 
1949— 
Vanuary. seen. e 202-2 2A 7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 159-6 : 
Hebraanrycs .se 200-4 IAT 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 159-5 
MWiarchien.c 199-1 WO IFoo 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 159-2 
DANSON Feces a Ao ck 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 159-3 
May.. 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 159-5 
June.. 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 160-5 
tly. 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 162-1 
NUS tetas 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 162-8 
September.... 207 -O 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 162-3 
October. ne. = 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 162-2 
November..... 203-3 123-9 135241 183-7 167°4 130-2 161-7 
December..... 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 161-5 


Dry dock at Lauzon, Que. 


* Foreign Trade” 


In spite of increasing difficulties in international trade, Canadian trade, 
due to high levels of production, consumption and prices, succeeded in 1948 
in mastering temporarily many of the difficulties encountered, as far as the 
general result is concerned. Influenced by the policies adopted, by making 
use of the expanding market in the United States, and with overseas purchases 
partly sustained by the European Recovery Program, total trade attained 
unprecedented high levels; in comparison with the year 1938, the total 
trade turnover increased 3-8 times (imports 3-9, exports 3-7 times). The 
average amount of transactions per calendar day of $4,200,000 in 1938, 
increased to $15,700,000 in 1948, 

In value, the level of imports attained an all-time high. The peak for 
exports was in the years 1944 and 1945 because of the large outflow of war 
materials. For the peace years, however, the 1948 exports were at an 
all-time high. In that year, Canada, for the first time in peace years, ranked 
as the first country in both exports and imports of the United States and in 
imports of the United Kingdom. 

The prices of goods, because of the general rise in price levels, were 
influenced by strong upward tendencies. . Price indexes show that the prices 
of imported goods increased 13 p.c. on the average, whereas the rise in prices 
of exported goods was 10 p.c. 

With the price levels of exported goods rising more slowly than the prices 
of imports, the terms of trade underwent an unfavourable change in contrast 
to the previous year. If the prices in 1938 were to be compared on a barter 
basis, assuming that for every 100 units of exports, 100 units of imports were 
obtained in 1938, these terms became somewhat more favourable in 1946, 
when 100 units of exports obtained 102-5 units of imports. This figure 
decreased to 101-3 in 1947. In 1948, the relative buying power of exports 
weakened and 100 units of exports were worth only 97-5 units of imports. 
This general relationship, of course, varied in the group and item prices 
movement. 

Most notable in 1948 was the unprecedented increase in trade with the 
United States. Imports from that country accounted for 68 p.c. of the total, 
a reduction from 77 p.c. in the previous year. At the same time exports 
rose to an all-time high of 48 p.c. accompanied by declines in exports to the 
Sterling Area and European countries. This concentration of trade with one 
single country has rare counterparts in world trade. 


Volume of Trade.—New comprehensive indexes of import and export 
prices have been computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the 
commodity groups and for single important commodities. Using these 
indexes as deflators, the volume indexes calculated show that on the average 
the volume of imports in 1947 equalled 199-5 (1938=100). In relation to 
this doubling of the pre-war volume, the year 1948 showed a drop of 9-3 p.c. 
(18-5 points) and the import volume for that year was estimated at 181 only. 
According to the same methods, the export volume for 1947 may be estimated 
at 171, from which position the 1948 exports showed an increase of 0-9 p.c. 
(1-5 points), resulting in an average volume of about 173. 


* This material is summarized from_the report “‘Review of Foreign Trade, 1948’’, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa Price 75 cents. 
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These estimates show that the real or physical volume of trade in com- 
parison with 1938 has not quite doubled, standing at 1-8 and 1-7, respectively. 
Nevertheless an increase of such proportions in a decade is remarkable. 


Trade Policy.—Canada took an active part in the Geneva Conference, as 
a result of which tariff reductions were accorded by various countries. These 
reductions, especially (from the Canadian point of view) those of the United 
States, had a favourable effect on the development of exports. 

Along with the contraction of trade with Europe and the countries of the 
Sterling Area, accompanying newly introduced restrictions in many overseas 
countries, the major influence on foreign trade was exerted by two important 
policy measures. (1) The emergency exchange conservation program of the 
Canadian Government, continued throughout the year, restricted the imports 
affecting Canada’s dollar position from the United States and other countries 
not short of dollars: its prohibitions and quotas affected some 300 items and 
were instrumental in holding back or changing the source of supply of these 
imports. (2) The embargoes on exports of cattle, meat and coarse grains to 
the United States were lifted. These measures decisively reversed the position 
of trade and changed its direction. 

Another important influence was the Marshall Plan. This enabled 
Western Europe to maintain a level of consumption and imports that would 
otherwise have been impossible, and this affected Canadian trade. Canadian 
credits to overseas countries, of course, were also a factor. Even with this 
financial assistance overseas purchases from Canada were reduced. 

In the field of manufactured products, most spectacular, though non-| 
recurring, was the contribution of Canadian shipyards. Shipbuilding and 
repairing were very low in 1938, and the value of exported ships in 1948 
represented an increase of 407 times, proportionately the largest increase 
among principal products. This increase was due, however, to a concentration 
of deliveries under building contracts for France, Brazil and China, and cannot 
be maintained. 

Farm-machinery exports increased tenfold and all other machinery 
fourfold. Among other metals, the highest increase (18-fold) was shown by 
ferro-alloys. Rolling-mill products and non-ferrous metals, zinc and its 
products, and lead and its products, increased from four to fivefold. Such in- 
creases for this year were outstanding because the general exports of non- 
ferrous metals and products, although increased in value, dropped almost 50 
p.c. in their proportional importance. The increases of zinc and lead were, 
of course, due to the short-lived inflationary rise in prices. 


Coffee beans newly 
arrived at Montreal 
from Brazil. 


CN 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission display at the British Industries Fair, London, 
England, showing the flow of goods from the United Kingdom to Canada and the 
location of Canada’s natural resources. 


While some of these increases are temporary, many of them are quite 
characteristic of new trends in Canadian exports which show a certain 
diversification as compared with 1938. Farm machinery and many minerals 
and their products, for instance, have already a firm market in the United 
States, while cattle, the commodity most dependent on that market, was 
exported there almost exclusively. Large proportions of metals and fertilizers 
were also directed to the United States. 

At the same time, the loss of vital markets to some of Canada’s manufac- 
turing industries, like automobiles, due to restrictions in the Sterling Area and 
elsewhere, has not yet found an alternative solution. The diversification in 
the agricultural products was greater than in 1947, although some of these 
exports might be of a temporary character, and the overseas markets for 
some commodities have either disappeared or been sharply reduced. The 
well-developed trend during the four decades before the War to export more 
in the form of finished products appears reversed, at least temporarily. 

Imports from the United Kingdom also increased. This tendency is one 
of the basic aims of the United Kingdom economic policies and is considered 
most necessary also in this country. Imports from Latin America, though not 
so large in absolute amounts, increased proportionally 14 times the amoun 
of 1938 due mainly to increased purchases of petroleum from Venezuela. 
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Goods in_ transit 
piled in a Cana- 
dian Pacific 
Steamship ware- 
house. 


Imports, Exports and Total Trade of Canada, 1938-49? 
(Millions of Dollars) 


pn 


Exports a 
— Sa otal Excess 
Be inborn Domestic | Foreign Total Trade Exports 
Produce | Produce 

OBS tteseey 677-5 837-6 11-1 848-7 1,526-2 + 171-2 
NOB ORR ye abe eae: 751-1 924-9 11-0 935-9 1,687-0 + 184-8 
LOAOREM Se foes eat 1,082-0 1,178-9 14:3 1,193-2 2, 27522 + 111-2 
OAT eee teas 1,448-8 1,621-0 19-5 1,640-5 3,089 -3 + 191-7 
19 ie creed Se rear 1,644-2 2,363:°8 vd wk 22385.5 4,029-7 + 741-3 
TO Sh ae Ve OE 1,735-1 Dh Opa 29-8 3,001-3 4,736-4 +1 ,266-2 
A AA Ra Sctieiouk an taretar a 1,758-9 3,440-0 43-1 3,483-1 5,242-0 +1,724-2 
AO AS ere ues swtohess 1,585-8 3,218:3 49-1 3,267-4 4,853 -2 +1,681-6 
LOA Ora nates eas 1,927-3 De SDD 27-0 22-339=2 4,266-4 + 411-9 
NODA Ten at a eat 2,573:9 2,774:9 36-9 2,811-8 5, 385-7 + 237-9 
PODS eer ereica ele 2,636-9 3,075:-4 34-6 3,110-0 5,747-0 + 473-1 
TOAG Wee ey ae 2,073-9 2,146:0 21-0 2,167-0 4,241-0 OS ok 


1 First nine months. 


Exports 


The basic structure of Canadian exports, consisting predominantly of 
large quantities of specialized products, has not changed during the past 
twelve years. The table of principal exports, reduced to 31 commodities 
(p. 252), shows even a little more advanced concentration (from 79-5 in 1938 
to 81-7 in 1948). 

Newsprint, paper and wood-pulp were nearly 17 p.c. of exports in 1938 
and increased to 20 p.c. in 1948. If to this were added lumber (planks and 
boards) as well as pulpwood, the share of bulky forest products is found to 
exceed 28 p.c. in 1948. With the further addition of the most important 
agricultural export—wheat and wheat flour—the share of the principal large 
items appears to have increased from 36 p.c. in 1938 to 40 p.c. in 1948, 
with an even higher proportion (45 p.c.) in 1947, 
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Exports, by Stage of Production, 1938-48 


(Values in Millions of Dollars) 


Raw Partly Fully or Chiefly 
Materials Manufactured Manufactured 

Sionil ain een oa ear Ee ee ee ee Total 
P22 of: PoC sot EXC2or Value 

Value Total Value Total Value Total 

Exports Exports Exports 

1938 277 28-4 269 27-5 430 44-1 977 
1939 231 27-8 221 26:6 379 45-6 831 
19391 274 29-6 247 26-7 404 43-7 925 
1940 261 22-1 337 28-6 581 49-3 1,179 
1941 322 19-9 427 26-3 872 53-8 1,621 
1942 300 127 488 20-6 Why! 66-7 2,364 
1943 519 12S. 498 16-7 1,955 65-8 2,971 
1944 764 222 488 14-2 2,188 63-6 3,440 
1O45n462 858 26-7 536 16-6 1,824 56:7 3,218 
1O4AG.. 2 ae 603 26-1 512 22-1 1,197 51-8 Dest? 
194 ieee 645 23-3 722 26-0 1,408 50:7 2785 
1TOASS, oe. 812 26-4 818 26-6 1,445 47-0 3,075 


1 Figures for 1938 and 1939 are for the years ended Mar. 31; those for 1939 to 1948 are for 
calendar years. 


Exports, by Leading Countries, 1938 and 1946-49! 


Note.—Countries arranged in order of importance in 1948. 


Rank in— 
Country 1938 1946 1947 1948 19491 
1938 |] 1946 | 1947 


$’000 $'000 $000 $'000 $'000 


2 1 1 | United States..... 270,461) 887,941/1,034, 226]1,500,987/1,024, 304 
1 2 2 | United Kingdom.. 339,689} 597,506} 751,198} 686,914] 525,989 
10 3 Sil PAN Cesena eats 9,152 74,380 81,058 92,963 31,690 
7 4 4 | British South 
WALTIGA ete knee aes 153,547; 68 , 633 67,139 83 , 860 63,393 
11 8 7 | Newfoundland.... 8,403 38,229 55,085 55,055 9 2292 
4 8 10 6 | Netherlands...:... 10, 267 33, 883 55,940 43,684 9,699 
DA 6 OUT asa enter contes 2 , 863 49 ,046 42 ,947 41,473 58,593 
| 3 9 Sie Australiaivicwe a. 32,982 38,194 60, 294 38,257 25705 
\ 9 5 8 | Belgitum’..)-2...0~ . 9,555 63,626 52,749 33,035 37,4348 
Bi) 13 i al Calvinia ey crete. 1,745 20,387 35,688 32,379 8,399 
20 i} 1Deh ie Ch inane eases ers 2,885 42,915 34,984 29,128 12,162 
18 11 Tae Brazilice ne sass 3,522 24,602 31,660 28,601 14,130 
12 14 1On INO EWAYE eter eens 7,854 19,267 20,320 23,429 16,538 
46 30 21 | Switzerland....... 736 8,636} . 14,196 19, 389 20,916 
6 17 10 | New Zealand...... 16,371 16,110 37, 386 18,375 10,323 
17 15 15 | Trinidad and 
TODAS Oise ela 3,714 19,140 26,354 V7ELOS 10,197 
36 Dil 23 | Venezuela........ 1,256 11,086 12,989 16,935 18,069 
14 20 135)-Argentina. 03... 4,675 14,039 31,697 16,680 Does 7h) 
D3) 23 24-1: MexiCO..3 5.6 ee 2,340 10,536 11,701 -15,045 10,484 
5 34 Sie German Vise ieee 18,261 6,867 6,690 13,214 22,093 
iG) 18 Lp Ala CAg ea sini siiees 4,442 15,500 18,214 12,350 6,810 
19 24 22 | Czechoslovakia... . 3,164 9,871 13. 34:79 11,395 2,478 
37 SY SIH SCD anee weer Oe Ar 1,186 5,270 £502 10,987 9,626 
51 19 DOH ZY Dive ena sm. eee 396 15,086 10,922 10,205 4,275 
30 29 26 | Philippine Islands. 1,465 8,901 10,448 9,810 9,132 
28 25 AQ = Greece sk Seon aes: 15505 9,738 5,440 9,663 1,920 
DP 46 33 | British Malaya.... 2,448 3,224 7,464 9,288 4,606 
16 32 Pome lrelanadencsat race. 4,439 7,956 17,598 9,257 6,001 
35 28 23el=Colompiarce.c6 han 1,270 8,930 9,950 8,406 5,907 
24 39 SSe| tone kK ongee. sens INP IES} 4,362 6,398 8,256 6,649 
Totals, Above Countries....... 784,876) 2,133,861| 2,572,016] 2,906,125} 1,988,990 
Grand Totals, Exports 
(Domestics ats ee oes 837,584] 2,312,215] 2,774,902) 3,075,438) 2,146,025 
1 First nine months. 2 January—March, 1949, 3 Includes Luxembourg. 
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Principal Exports, 1938 and 1946-49! 


Note.—Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1948. 


Canadian Pacific 


liner ““Beaverglen” 
discharging cargo 
at the Royal Vic- 
toria Dock, Lon- 
don, England. 


a 


Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 19491 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
INIGWS DIMI Gea eee ccaen cee ac eerneeeat toe 104,615 265, 865 342 , 293 383,123 310,180 
AVUB ieera Vi Cees ante wearin ach RN te et eh Nt 89, 394 250,306 265 , 200 243 ,023 SHOALS 
Wiioyave onvuhG ye. 4 ch aigreee icles od ore Di SA. 114,021 177, 803 211,564 124,796 
Plankstand?boardS sess + <relsgsr tuck 35, 887 125,391 208 , 375 196,023 108,611 
NECA GetlOMPines.e aoe he eeu eneetire 17 , 638 126,733 196,578 1258954 74,440 
Aluminum and products........ 23,744 56,030 63,956 102 ,046 73,247 
Fish and fishery products....... 26,530 86,486 82,359 85,028 62,255 
Shipssandsvesselsswy «= els sveusss =I 218 18,822 23,965 81,448 36,603 
Copperand,productsi, 4.1: nase 5S 315 37,005 59,298 79,036 65,889 
Grains, other than wheat........ 12 , 892 44,724 50,103 (aera 29 , 009 
Gattlens sk er hiss nee Ce ee eee 9 , 232 18,015 14,980 73,899 36,054 
INGGel esate Mee CAE) iam eer lavetcis 52,496 55,205 60, 443 73,802 70,367 
Farm machinery and implements 7,790 28,662 42,238 73,760 78,452 
Bacon andehnanls /tsse cnn vase a ok: 30,906 66, 389 62,081 69 , 960 10,941 
Meats, other than bacon and 
Hanis! eancut ann oe bate Meck as dete 5,403 62,547 40,776 63 , 399 IAS IA 
Automobiles, trucks and parts... 24,914 78,304 91,639 55,086 29,536 
SOCOS Salat ois Cer ee coneaTs 37004 13223 16,693 49,748 26,552 
tip w OOS: cae cua tues ie tere eke 13,642 28,731 34,529 43,573 23,107 
ZANC ANIC: DEOGUCKS se cis she eh eriar eis) <i 9,816 27,769 30,193 42,496 42,215 
Asbestos and products.......... 135317 24,481 32,969 41,979 22,303 
Machinery, except farm......... 9,783 1:54.35 41,022 40,539 231/505 
Eggs, shell and processed........ 498 26,772 36,968 39,163 13,650 
FREER ULIZELSeh s scc ie fesse om ete ae 7,066 32,108 34,386 36,374 30,211 
eadeanic DEOGMCES st Wie neceee cies 8,983 16,846 30,945 34,684 31,368 
Paper, other than newsprint..... 8,258 DAE OTS 30, 840 335.599 14,978 
Rubber-and: productsiick 2... 14,905 22,477 SSN B45) Som Lou 20,382 
Alcoholic beverages............ 10,942 36,296 28,478 29,278 24,604 
Precious metals, except gold..... 22,955 21,469 22,581 25,478 20,426 
Hunstand=productsescsingecutcusste rs 14,097 32,291 29,048 24,118 17,400 
IGELO-allO VS occa settee aie te Bien 1,306 9,485 21,545 24,057 16,032 
Rolling-mill products. =... s.0.. 2. 4,769 7,528 10,935 23,773 10,146 
Totals, Above Commodities 666,053 | 1,771,094 | 2,216,344 | 2,513,639 | 1,785,803 
Grand Totals, Exports 
(Domestic) co ee 837,584 | 2,312,215 | 2,774,902 | 3,075,438 | 2,146,025 


1 First nine months. 


AOZ, 
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Imports 


The range of goods imported is much more complex than that of exports. 
The number of statistical categories included in the imports in the latest 
publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics consists of more than 2,200 
items as against about 850 in the exports. But for purposes of comparison, 
this whole variety of goods may be usefully concentrated to a small list. 
In fact, the table on p. 255 with its 30 items, contains almost all important 
single commodities. Many others are, of course, sum-totals of sub-items of 
commodity groups. 

In the year 1938, these 30 commodities amounted to nearly 69 p.c. of 
total imports. Similar proportions in 1947 and 1948 were 73 and 76 p.c., 
respectively. From this, it might be concluded that the general pattern of 
essential imports is not only being maintained but the concentration is even 
more apparent during the latest years. 


Percentages of the Largest Imports to Total Imports, 1938 and 1947-49! 


Note.—Commodities in order of importance in 1948. 


Item - 1938 1947 1948 19491 
p.c. D.C. p.c. bck 
Petroleum and products........... 8-2 8-0 11-4 9-6 
Machinery,» except farm sn ca.cuce 5:4 8-0 8-2 7-9 
Coaltandsproductsiees waar a ae 5-8 6-0 7:8 5:7 
Farm implements and machinery... 3-0 4-1 5-3 6°8 
Cotton and manufactures: ; 4.2. 4-4 7-0 rod 5-1 
Automobiles, trucks and parts...... 5:5 6:5 4-9 5-9 
Wool and manufactures... <. 1.5.4: 3-7 3-3 4-4 4-0 
Totals}. 2.995. oo 36-0 42-9 47-1 45-0 


1 First nine months. 


Analysis reveals that these key products are mostly producer goods, 
being either producer equipment (farm implements and machinery, and other 
types of machinery), materials for auxiliary use in industry and direct con- 
sumption (petroleum and products, coal and products), or producer materials 


Molasses from Bar- 
bados on the 
wharf at Quebec. 


and related goods (cotton and manufactures, wool and manufactures). To 
these materials are added transportation means (automobiles, trucks and parts) 
which also pertain more to the producer or durable than to consumer goods. 

On the other hand, imports of consumer goods were definitely reduced 
by the restrictions and quotas on imports from ten countries (mainly from the 
United States). These restrictions led to these countries acquiring a sub- 
normal proportion of the total, as well as to the changing of the sources of 
goods imported under quota. 

Analyzing the imports by groups, the most far-reaching increase was 
found in the non-metallic minerals and products group, the 1948 figure 
being about five times that of 1938 and 50 p.c. higher than the 1947 total. 
This advance was due to increases in the imports of coal and petroleum and 
products. The increase in iron and its products group was almost entirely 
due to the increases of farm implements and machinery. 

All other groups, especially agricultural products, fibres and textiles, 
and miscellaneous commodities, decreased in volume more than the figures of 
value suggest because of increases in prices. Most of these decreases were 
the result of import restrictions on consumer goods imported from the United 


States. 
Imports, by leading Countries, 1938 and 1946-49! 


Note.—Countries arranged in order of importance in 1948, 


Rank in— 
ee Country 1938 1946 1947 1948 19491 
1938 | 1946 | 1947 


$'000 $'000 $’000 $'000 $’000 


1 1 1 | United States. <: 424,731 |1,405,297 |1,974,679 |1,805,763 |1,470,583 
2 2 2 | United Kingdom..| 119,292 | 201,433 | 189,370 | 299,502 | 240,713 
30 4 3 | Venezuela........ 1,469 26, 886 46,688 94,758 68,314 
6 3 AAT inchiaeeccscn skeet ct 8,181 QU8 Toll 42,250 34,706 20,340 
5 5 OF WAMIStraliayces ta ches 9,044 19,754 14,222 27,415 17,626 
37 7 TENENECXICO}, tteucmeeunies 576 14,610 16,980 27,258 13,888 
40 10 Sls Cuba nik eine 440 13,228 23,751 22,606 4,197 
3 19 8 | British Malaya....| 10,278 5,871 16,908 21,878 13,126 
34 9 10%) S Brazil aecacces ess 769 14,018 13,888 20,559 13,574 
106 21 21 | Dominican Repub- 
LG pee ata 2 7,127 8,186 17,270 SETH) 
7 11 11 | British Guiana.. Te AAS T2ALSiA 12,358 15,380 13,429 
10 ORS) 15 | Belgium 6,181 4,429 10,120 13,661 14, 8903 
11 23 1 OS) CPANCe Serr eee mee 6,105 4,610 S755 12,648 9,915 
13 12 14 | New Zealand : 4,562 11,956 10,831 11,603 TERPAI AG 
15 28 13 ciCey lone soon) Car 3,679 3,745 11,653 11,182 9,145 
24 16 17. | Newfoundland.... 2,194 9,268 9,427 11,091 9184 
36 21 20> Gold) Coaste.”. .-.2). 631 5,381 6,493 9,751 5,965 
68 64 498) Denmnanices snc. 174 157 1,455 9,585 12515 
9 14 Die AIM A ICA setae Ses 6,192 10,484 6,371 9,557 14,072 


29 29 24 | British East Africa. 17735 3,603 7,683 9,543 2,361 
23 26 28-\-Trinidad -and, To- 


bagoweace tee 22352 4,137 5,654 9,027 13,370 
8 15 134 “Colom bias. ecccs 6,903 9,708 9,197 8,668 8,714 
21 31 Ses REN enc eeetare costes 2,394 3123 4,178 8,275 5,599 
60 22 1louieGuatemalae.o os: 85 2,928 9,488 8,209 4,647 
16 13 12 Switzerland:..). .. 3,488 11,149 11,941 7,444 6,597 
108 30 20 epic anges 

Antilles.. srs 2 3,186 8,648 7,286 2,128 
18 33 G2 a aitalya: 2,631 2,704 3,872 6,981 6, 862 
A1 38 22 Philippine Islands. 386 2,058 8,063 6,442 2,854 
26 20 23 | Barbados.. mh D2 5,548 7,776 6,387 4,347 
73 6 25 AecklonduUraserecsertcac 38 152573 6,999 6,182 207 
Totals, Above Countries....... 633,755 |1,862,035 |2,507,884 |2,560,617 |2,000,947 
Grand Totals, Imports......... 677,451 |1,927,279 |2,573,944 |2,636,945 |2,073,927 

1 First nine months. 2 Less than $500. 3 Includes Luxembourg. 


4 January—March, 1949, 
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Outfitting the ‘“Kuei Men” at Quebec Harbour. 
Chinese industrial firm at Shanghai, contains over 2,000,000 Ib. of aluminum. 
Practically everything above the deck is made of the metal, including the bulkheads, 
king posts and davits. 


Principal Imports, 1938 and 1946-49! 


Note.—Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1948. 


This ship, one of nine to be built for a 


Commodity 


Petroleum and products...... 


Machinery, except farm......... 
Coaliandi products... -s..ee oe 
Farm implements and machinery 
Cotton and manufactures....... 
Automobiles, trucks and parts... 
Wool and manufactures......... 
Rolling-mill products, steel...... 


Sigar-and: productSs. wes ecn 


Hiectricaltapparatusic: « tcsecsuoues 
Neb hasty VER css HATA eSNG Poaceae Mr 
Engines and boilers............. 
Rubberiand productsieo. een. 
Books and printed matter....... 


Clay and=productss Stictesnsee eae 
Graincand: productsits acs ot sac tei: 
Artificial silk and products...... 
Flax, hemp, jute and products... 
Glass and glassware............ 
Mursrand’ produets se<saict ot 
Coffeecand” chicotvyig caste Coe 


Vegetable oils....... 


Stone and products. Ee 3 
Pipes, tubes and fittings........ 


Aluminum and products........ 
Scientific equipment............ 


Cocoa and chocolate...... 


Totals, Above Commodities 


Grand Totals, Imports....... 


1 First nine months. 
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1938 


$'000 

55 , 607 
36,916 
39,172 
20,320 
29,535 
37,442 
ZS A8S 
25,470 


1946 


$’000 
123,743 
130,286 
133,082 
68,352 
119,158 
98,155 
64,569 
53,376 


1947 


$’000 

207,194 
206,011 
153,689 
105 , 405 
179, 894 
167,972 


464,677 


677,451 


1,327,824 


1,854,275 | 2,004,572 


1,927,279 | 2,573,944 | 2,636,945 


1948 19491 
$000 $’000 
301,782 199,817 
217,091 164,540 
206, 227 1132337 
139,993 141,751 
135 , 347 105,070 
128,564 1227509) 
115 ,066 82,837 
83,929 85,563 
il aveue 48 ,038 
62,127 49,716 
59,561 49,252 
50,285 46,215 
31,607 21,244 
31,268 25,356 
31,027 16,529 
30,773 25,085 
30,565 15,059 
29,680 PLS ASS) /p 
Dit 2o9 15,1384 
25,925 18,179 
24,568 14,924 
23,914 18,874 
20,912 16,351 
20,084 17,593 
18,598 23,926 
17,739 16,975 
17,662 137320 
17,594 15,192 
L213 14,673 
16,460 11,751 

1,539,282 
2,073,927 


Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Foreign exchange difficulties of a world-wide character have become 
prominent in recent years. Typical of these dislocations have been the 
exchange problems of European nations arising from their unprecedented 
needs for commodities from the countries of the Western Hemisphere like 
Canada and the United States at a time when their ability to supply the 
North American countries with goods and services in payment is impaired 
by the effects of the recent war. The impaired financial position of the United 
Kingdom and other overseas nations has been particularly significant for. 
Canada since Canada exports much more to overseas countries than she 
purchases, the United States being the chief source of Canadian imports. 
Because of the unprecedented needs for Canadian commodities Canada has 
had large export balances with the United Kingdom, other Commonwealth 
countries, and Europe at a time when the balance of imports of goods and 
services by Canada from the United States has also been of record size. 

But the European nations have not been able to pay Canada in exchange 
which could be converted into United States dollars for all of the goods and 
services supplied by Canada to this group cf nations. Large loans and export 
credits were extended by the Canadian Government to the United Kingdom 
and other governments in the early post-war period to assist and develop 
Canadian trade and to assist in covering the balance of payments deficits of 
the United Kingdom. Drawings on these loans and export credits financed a 
considerable part of Canada’s trade with these countries, particularly in 
1946 and 1947 when the net drawings were $750,000,000 and $563,000,000, 
respectively. In addition the Canadian Government provided assistance 
through contributions to UNRRA and post-UNRRA. But the effect of 
these various types of assistance was to reduce the amounts received for 
exports in convertible exchange. Yet Canada’s own needs for United States 
dollars to meet the current deficit with the United States were growing sharply 
as Canadian purchases from that country rose. 


Canada’s current deficit with the United States reached a peak of $1,135,- 
000,000 in 1947 when imports rose very sharply, being stimulated by higher 
levels of Canadian prosperity and economic activity and affected also by rising 
prices in the United States and an increasing range of goods becoming avail- 
able. In addition other current payments acted to swell the current deficit, 
including larger dividends and increased payments for services like transporta- 
tion and tourist expenditures. This large current deficit with the United 
States was an important contributor to the loss in official reserves of 
$743,000,000 in 1947 as receipts of exchange from overseas were reduced by 
the size of drawings on Canadian loans to overseas countries. Other capital 
transactions also led to the use of official reserves in that year. 

To alleviate the balance of payments problem a series of remedial 
measures was introduced towards the end of 1947 with the object of reducing 
Canadian imports from the United States and other expenditures and encoura- 
ging the development of Canadian sources of United States dollars. The more 
extensive of the measures were the restrictions upon imports which took the 
form of prohibiting imports of a variety of consumer goods and other articlesand 
a reduction in the volume of imports of a number of other commodities which 
were placed under quota. Certain relaxations in the restrictions were made 
towards the end of 1948 and in 1949, 
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In 1948 a very great improvement occurred in Canada’s international 
accounts. Reserves of United States dollars and gold rose $491,000,000, 
reflecting among other things an expansion in Canada’s current account 
surplus with other countries which rose from $47,000,000 in 1947 to $453,000,- 
000 in 1948. This surplus yielded more convertible exchange as exports 
financed by the Canadian loans in 1948 were reduced to $126,000,000 net. 
Other capital requirements led to fewer needs for exchange, likewise, in 
contrast to 1947 when there were large outflows for redemptions of securities 
and other purposes. In addition the Canadian Government sold a long-term 
loan of $150,000,000 to insurance companies in the United States in the 
summer of 1948. 

The great increase in the size of the current surplus in 1948 was mainly 
due to a rise in current receipts with only a slight change in current expendi- 
tures. Even wider changes occurred in Canada’s accounts with individual 
countries and areas. The largest changes occurred in the account with the 
United States where the current deficit declined from $1,135,000,000 in 1947 
to $401,000,000 in 1948 due principally to a spectacular rise in the value of 
goods and services exported to that country, combined with a decline in the 
value of imports which were reduced by the import restrictions. At the same 
time there were appreciable declines in the export surplus with the United 
Kingdom, with other countries of the Sterling Area, and other overseas 
countries. The current surplus with all overseas countries declined from 
$1,220,000,000 in 1947 to $873,000,000 in 1948 even though many of these 
countries received assistance under the European Recovery Plan. Even 
with that aid most of them found it necessary to extend or reintroduce restric- 
tions upon purchases in Canada. 


A British freighter loads lumber at a Vancouver, B.C., wharf. 


In 1949 the current surplus was much less than in 1948 due principally 
to a reduction in the balance of merchandise exports, higher income pay- 
ments, and a sharp reduction in net receipts from tourist expenditures. The 
trend in the commodity account was due to a.rise in the value of imports 
and a contraction in the value of éxports, the volume of imports rising in 
the early part of the year while that of exports declined in comparison with 
1948. Inthe nine months ended September, 1949, net exports were about 
$93,000,000 compared with $261,600,000 in the same period of 1948. Most 
of this deterioration occurred in the commodity trade balance with the United 
States where there was an appreciable increase in imports, expanding the 
balance of imports in the nine months to about $433,000,000 compared with 
$265,600,000 in the same period in 1948. At the same time the export 
balance with the United Kingdom was slightly lower as imports were higher. 
But the export balance with the other countries of the Sterling Area was higher 
than in the same period of 1948 due to an increase in exports, particularly 
notable in trade with a few countries like British South Africa, India and 
Pakistan. With other overseas countries the balance of exports was lower, 
that with Continental Europe continuing to decline even with ECA aid. 

Net exports of non-monetary gold in the nine months showed an increase 
reflecting improved production, being over $97,000,000 compared with 
$87,500,000 in the same period of 1948. The sharp decline that occurred 
in Canada’s net receipts on tourist account resulted from the rise in Canadian 
expenditures in the United States (see p. 261). Another notable adverse trend 
in 1949 has been the substantial increase in net payments on income account 
due to the expansion in dividend payments by Canadian subsidiaries to parent 
companies in the United States. 

In the same nine-month period of 1949 only a slight change occurred in the 
level of Canada’s official reserves of United States dollars and gold, which 
were $985,300,000 at the end of September, 1949, exclusive of the proceeds of 
a loan of $100,000,000 sold by the Canadian Government in the United States 
in September to refinance several issues of Canadian securities being redeemed. 
At the end of 1948 the official reserves were $997,800,000. 

Other notable changes in the capital account in 1949 were an increase 
in drawings by the United Kingdom on the 1946 credit, these rising to an 
annual rate of $120,000,000. But as there were no further drawings on export — 
credits this rate of drawing was somewhat less than was drawn in 1948 on all 
loans. Other capital movements continued to be diverse. Redemptions of 
Canadian securities owned, apart from government issues refinanced, were 
lower in comparison with recent years and there continued to be appreciable 
inflows of capital for direct investment in Canada. : 


Tourist Trade 


Tourists and other travellers entered Canada in greater numbers in 1949 
than in any previous year. There was a moderate advance over 1948 in the 
number of visitors from the United States and a much larger advance propor- 
tionately in the number of visitors from overseas countries. Automobile 
entries from the United States on traveller’s vehicle permits during the year 
were close to 2,000,000 as compared with 1,800,000 in 1948. From a regional 
point of view more than half of the increase occurred in Quebec and Ontario, 
but in proportion to the volume of traffic entering each province the greatest 
gains were in the Prairie Provinces and in New Brunswick. There was little 
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change in the number of arrivals by train, bus and boat while traffic by air- 
craft increased substantially. | 

Average expenditures in Canada per visitor were lower than in 1948 for 
some automobile travellers but were higher for passengers arriving by train, 
bus, boat and aircraft. The drop in spending by motorists was greater in the 
local or non-permit traffic which in 1948 included numerous shopping visits 
to Windsor, Niagara Falls and other border points. During 1948 these visits 
were stimulated by the favourable differential which existed in prices of food 
and other commodities in Canada during the greater part of the year. How- 
ever, price levels commenced to decline in the United States in the autumn of 
1948 and continued to drop during the remainder of the year and the early part 
of 1949, whereas Canadian prices remained relatively stable. It is reasonable 
to infer that while travelling expenses of these short-term motorists may not 
have varied a great deal from the year before their purchases are likely to have 
decreased considerably. 

Although more visitors entered Canada in 1949 than in 1948, net ex- 
penditures of these travellers in Canada, after deducting expenditures of 
Canadian travellers in other countries, were considerably smaller than in the 
year before. This was due to the fact that Canadians travelled to other 
countries in much greater numbers, and that the increase in the number of 
Canadian travellers far outstripped the increase in the number of foreign 
travellers in Canada. The advance was reflected in all types of traffic, reach- 


The Chateau Frontenac and Lower Town from the King’s Bastion in Quebec Citadel. 
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ing a peak in the long-term automobile traffic remaining out of the country 
for more than 24 hours, which increased 69 p.c. in the first eight months. 
The greater part of the gain in this traffic was at Windsor, Fort Erie, Niagara 
Falls and other border points adjacent to United States cities. This and the 
large volume of imports by Canadian tourists suggest that many of the 
Canadian cars were on shopping visits caused by declining United States 
commodity prices and the return of the $100 customs exemption which had 
been suspended from November, 1947, to the end of 1948. The combined 
effect of heavier traffic, more shopping and freer spending was to raise Canadian 
travel expenditures during the first nine months of 1949 by approximately 
one-half over the comparable period of 1948. 

Overseas travel, both by non-residents and residents, recorded a greater 
increase in 1949 than in any year since the War. 

The balance of payments on travel account between Canada and all 
countries for the years 1939-48 is given in the following statement. 


Year Credits Debits Net Year Credits Debits Net 
(Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 
LOS OE Sansa 149 81 +68 194 Ae teners 120 60 +60 
TOA. ORS ee teas 105 43 +62 LOADS reitote 166 83 +83 
LOAN Crile Sy eeheke 111 2a +90 LOA OPS ects 222 136 +86 
104 Deve aes 82 27 +55 OAT Cee 251 167 +84 
LONG Rote ate Buon 89 Sif; +52 1043 ea 283 134 +149 
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An analysis of expenditures of travellers between Canada and the United 
States, classified by means of travel, illustrates the recovery from the effects 
of wartime restrictions. 


Means of Travel 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
EXPENDITURES IN CANADA OF 
TRAVELLERS FROM U.S.— 


AUEO MODI es jeak. nes ek erdeeeroe ere 17-0 24-4 56°9 98-0  118+4 141-9 
J Ren aban ie ae PRE aa ATES ae ER are 49-0 67-2 64°3 61-4 56°6 55-9 
Boar ere CaN Sy ats Mareen et Sone 6-0 7-9 13-0 . 17-3 22-1 16-0 
ARIMEOWSMS DU Str nes cata ace erecta ves 5-0 6°3 12-9 15:8 16°7 20°8 
(MITCEALt ot aces: Baga. eetece ha ted 3-0 3-2 5-6 10-3 13-1 12-1 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, 
CUCL ever se care ee ie eer 7-0 7°5 10-6 13-3 14-2 23-1 ¥ 
CRO TAS tee gestae BAe sans Si Oe ae LTO Ore oto 3ee e206 les 241.01 269 -8 
EXPENDITURES IN U.S. OF 
TRAVELLERS FROM CANADA— 
Autonrobilesaaees arate ait 1-9 3°8 7:5 PEST 32:6 25+1 
URE RTE Bai Re Aisa Ries AP eat ee nea 22-0 331 39-4 49 -6 52-2 35-9 
BOata viene ieee eerie tera 0-7 iEO3h 1-8 Se 4-1 3-1 
MOU SHS DINGS. net arecen soenene cereus 3-2 8°7 17-0 28-5 34°6 25°5 
EIT CEAT ERO AOE clea er ane ee eae 1-2) 2°4 4-1 8-8 9-0 TRS) 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, 
CL Ga) neebee rs Pr ickant ote ho ames tobe 4-7 eo 11-0 18-1 19-8 16-3 
WOTALSS Sita daisies 
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Burrard Inlet from Prospect Point, Stanley Park, Vancouver, B.C. 


The Bank of Canada, Ottawa, the Government's banker whose primary function is the regulation of 
credit and currency and the promotion of the economic and financial welfare of Canada. 


_ Finance 
% Public Finance 


(Cx section presents public finance statistics for all 
levels of government in Canada—Federal, Provincial and Municipal. It 
should be noted that, under the first heading, the revenue and expenditure 
tables exclude inter-governmental transfers, subsidies, and payments from the 
Federal Government to the provinces under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation 
Agreement Act. In addition, the revenues and expenditures are shown on a 
‘net’ basis, shared-cost contributions of other governments, institutional 
revenue and certain other sales of commodities and services, and interest 
revenue being treated as offsets to corresponding expenditures. Other main 
headings deal in more detail with the salient aspects of Federal, Provincial 
and Municipal finance. 


Combined Statistics for all Governments 


Combined Revenues and Expenditures. — Combined revenues of 
all governments exclusive of inter-governmental transfers amounted to 
$3,511,000,000 for 4946, or over 339 p.c. of the 1939 total of $1,033,000,000. 
Expenditures amounted to $3,097,000,000 for 1946, equal to 252 p.c. of the 
$1,231,000,000 total for 1939. Inthe same period the gross national product 
rose from $5,598,000,000 in 1939 to $11,936,000,000 in 1946, when it amounted 
to 213 p.c. of the 1939 figure. A comparison of the index of change in these 
three factors (using 1939 as the base year) which reflect the rapid expansion 
and acceleration in governmental finances as a whole, as well as in the general 
economy of the country, during the war years is as follows:— 


Gross 
: Total Total 
Year ee Revenues Expenditures 
LO 3 Orca. oman yaar er wee imaay a, shat Coase seta 100 100 100 
DAM ye eee Mane te, gett habe sicade aero toes eller 6: mechs 151 196 189 
WG YO) aa SO oa RL aC a a 188 261 381 
LOA 3 io a Sees Sate re at a etopace oe a's ons 202 301 448 
gE Ye ee pan VR Se eR CR age ET 2S 292 444 
MO LSet ak ea acy teeeed pe Ee 210 326 435 
QA Gig ga chee Nee case eh oae ie a hemo lete Sat Are 213 340 252 


Prior to the War, the revenues and expenditures of Provincial and 
Municipal Governments together exceeded those of the Federal Government. 
In 1939, federal revenues accounted for only 46 p.c. of the combined total, 
while in 1946 they represented 78 p.c. of the total; federal expenditures 
correspondingly changed from 46 p.c. of the total for 1939 to 72 p.c. of the 
total for 1946. This is accounted for by the fact that the burden of financing 
Canada’s war effort fell upon the Federal Government. At the same time, 
the aim of the Federal Government was to finance as large a part as possible 
of the cost of carrying on a total war effort out of current revenues. 


The period from 1939 to 1946 also brought about a change in the relative 
weight of various federal revenues. In the year 1939 the greatest single 
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Blank family allowance cheques, 
awaiting use, are stored in a 
special vault at set humidity: 
over 1,800,000 are issued 
each month for a total amount 


of $24,800,000. 


source of revenue was the general sales tax ($137,446,000), followed by 
customs duties and other import taxes ($106,819,000), and corporate income 
taxes ($77,920,000). However, in the year 1946 personal income tax was 
the greatest source of revenue ($681,289,000), followed by corporate income 
taxes ($670,530,000), -general sales tax ($298,228,000), and customs duties 
and other import taxes ($239,568,000). 


Comparative Federal, Provincial and Municipal Revenues, 


Selected Years, 1933-46 


Note.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. Inter-governmental 
transfers, subsidies and payments under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act 
are excluded. SouRCE: Comparative statistics of Public Finance prepared for the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruction. 


ST 


Provincial and Municipal 
Year Federal Total 
Provincial | Municipal | Total 
Revenues 

$000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
1 DSS zlota artek toeheaern ater 278,181 1335252 294 ,068 427,320 705,501 
TES SY BE eat ae R Conc ms aces 460,544 DONE SOT 304,161 525,558 986,102 
1933 Oe secre e pee gate cette ss 480 ,027 PIES SIA ZS: 316,964 553,187 1,033,214 
LOA eek d tac ene 1,389 ,433 301 ,842 331,206 633 ,048 2,022 ,481 
1D AD AS. ete teeta ees 2125) 745 240 ,098 330,748 570,846 2,696,591 
POAS on ea decane sien: 2,522,414 250 ,646 340 ,690 591 ,336 3513),250 
NOGA weet Mekyeooiegs ee ok 2 ,402 ,447 262 ,269 351,148 613,417 3,015,864 
SQA er ah ons, os, ee 2,694,116 316,621 S9351OS 669 ,779 3,363 ,895 
LOA G ahs ee Dea B¥ohn oy ie) 397 , 258 375,477 TDS Sy, Oldie 250, 
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‘Comparative Federal, Provincial and Municipal Revenues, 
Selected Years, 1933-46—concluded 


Provincial and Municipal 


Provincial 


|. Municipal 


| Total 


Percentage Distribution 


Year Federal 
$000 
1933.. 39-4 
LOS Pe ae ie oF 46-7 
1939... 46:5 
1941.. 68-7 
1942.. 78-8 
1943.. 81-0 
NO AAR eA trek atcage fare sa atin 79-7 
1945.. 80-1 
DOE Gigs ee comer ee 78-0 
1933.. 57-9 
1937.. 95-9 
1939.. 100-0 
1941.. 289 -4 
1942... 442-8 
LDA See eee ee oe 525-4 
OAD co eee te, IER; 500-5 
19455 Se ee 561-2 
1946 eee Se ees 570°5 
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Comparative Federal, Provincial and Municipal Expenditures 
~ (Capital and Current), Selected Years, 1933-46 


Notre.—See headnote to preceding table. 


Provincial and Municipal 


Year Federal — SSSs5= 
Provincial | Municipal | Total 
Expenditures 
$’000 $000 $’C00 $’000 
LOSS itera Mee aie os 389 ,587 218 , 864 301,770 520,634 
LOS Tees Ree Lae Met 444 ,599 359 , 689 296,288 655 ,977 
TOSO NY Satis cect race aren 571,198 354 , 883 304 ,580 659 , 463 
194 fe} ee ee 1,718,787 311,260 292 SA 603,777 
1942 4,102 ,441 293 ,637 295 ,128 588,765 
1943 4,907,475 300 ,997 300 ,579 601 ,576 
944 As. eee oy! 4 ,803 ,049 339,531 316,825 656 ,356 
VOSS gis eS a ae 4,652,738 370,875 334,135 ‘705 ,010 
19463855 FE. coe 2,229,674 476,734 390,658 867 ,392 
Percentage Distribution 
193 Site ee eee 42-8 24-1 33-1 57-2 
1937.. 40-4 32-7 26-9 59-6 
1939.. 46-4 28-8 24-8 53-6 
1941.. 74-0 13-4 12-6 26-0 
NOY: Dik piel ie any tea a a 87-4 6:3 6:3 12-6 
1943.. 89-1 5:5 5-4 10-9 
1944.. 88-0 6-2 5-8 12-0 
1945.. 86-9 6-9 6-2 13-1 
1946.. 72-0 15-4 12-6 28-0 
Index of Change (1939 = 100) 

1933.. 68-2 61-7 99-1 78-9 
1937.. 77°8 101-4 97-3 99-5 
1939.. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
NOAA oe cee ete roe 300-9 87-7 96-0 91-6 
1942.. 718-2 82-7 96:9 89-3 
1943... 859-2 84-8 98-7 91-2 
1944 BIE A eet: 840-9 95-7 104-0 99-5 
194 5°55, Pee as fore 815-0 104-5 109-7 106-9 
1946 Marte ate ar 390-3 134-3 128-3 P3i5 


Total 


o | $0 000 


910,221 
1,100,576 
1,230,661 
2 “392, 564 
4,691,206 
5,509 ,O51 
5,459 ,405 
5,357,748 
3,097 ,066 
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Combined Debt.—The combined total of direct and indirect debt 
(exclusive of inter-governmental debt) of all governments in Canada amounted 
to $21,435,216,000 at the close of their fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. ok 
1946. 

Combined Federal, Provincial and Municipal Direct and 


Indirect Debt, 1942-46 


Nore.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. 


Item : 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt— 
iecetala on tere seni recite one oneeers 8,676,110]11, 784,569 15,104, 888)18,089, 359 18 ,048 , 660 
PEO VAliClallcaac, oanctense end ocetees 1,892,182} 1,827,213 1,805,770| 1,804,335 1,817,524 
Witieipallicmne ec -olsiek. eh ret cena 1101077) 19031, 429 980,674 946 , 263 936,835 
TEP OLAlSe cont Moe ere eu eRe 11,669 , 369}14,643, 211 17, 891, 332|20, 839,957 20,803 ,019 


Less Inter-governmental Debt 217 , 447 216,602 248,686] ~ 239,199 229 ,645 
Combined Direct Debt.... 11,451,922) 14,426,609 17,642,646] 20,600,758 20,573,374 


Indirect Debt— 


ederalics teenth Gr octmabe ee Sete 885 , 203 822,904 737,668 592,810 621,058 
PLrOVANCIAl eet e ee ores shee 189 ,980 192,310 189,180 175,549 220,459 
IMbinaeihoen nosing mee ede one be 49 , 830 48,497 46 , 686 45,865 45 ,994 
TOGA s cee eet Ae ti aaeree 1-7125'/013).71;,063,.2401 973,534 814,224 887 ;511 

Less Inter-governmental Debt SIO DS 56,541 25 ,000 22,656 Qe TAO 
Combined Indirect Debt..| 1,065,458 1,007,170 948,534 791,568 865,801 


Grand Totals, Direct and 
Indirect Debt........-. 12,517,380| 15,433,779 18,591,180| 21,392,326 21,439,175 


Large increases in the federal debt as a result of war financing over- 
shadowed reductions in both provincial and municipal debt. | However, this 
increase was largely in bonds outstanding, representing additions to internal 
rather than to external debt, as the Federal Government was able to finance 
the War without recourse to the issue of foreign-pay bonds. Federal direct 
and indirect foreign-pay bonds declined by more than $930,000,000 in the 
period 1940-46, a large part of this reduction being due to the repatriation of 
sterling issues. 

Buoyant revenues resulting in over-all surpluses, together with curtailed 
capital expenditure programs, the result, in part, of wartime restrictions, have 
made it possible for Provincial Governments to reduce their outstanding debt, 
some by fairly substantial amounts. Similarly, the general curtailment by 
municipalities of capital undertakings and works requiring debenture financing 
and increased tax collections resulting from general improvement in economic 
activity have resulted in progressive reductions in municipal debt. 


Finances of the Federal Government 


The Federal Government’s accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1949, 
showed a surplus of revenues over expenditures amounting to $595,502,743, 
compared with a surplus of $676,120,000 for the previous fiscal year. 

Revenues declined for the third successive year while expenditures, 
which reached their peak in 1943-44, also continued their declining trend. 

One of the most interesting aspects of federal finance to the ordinary 
citizen is the growth in the net debt of Canada and, in this regard the 
following table is of particular interest since it shows the trend from Con- 
federation down to the latest year, 1949. At Confederation the total net 
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debt of Canada was only $76,000,000 and represented $21-58 per head of the 
population. The First and Second World Wars caused staggering increases; 
the net debt which was $336,000,000 in 1914 increased to $2,341,000,000 in 
1921, or from $42-64 per capita to $266-37 per capita. By the end of the 
Second World War in 1946, net debt had reached the stupendous total of 
$13,421,000,000 or $1,090-55 per head of the population. The Budget 
surpluses of the three fiscal years ended in 1947, 1948 and 1949 have reduced 
the net debt to $869.41 per head of the population. 


Finances of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1868-1949 


\ Per Per Net 
Year Total Capita Total Capita Net Debt at Debt 
Revenue Reve- Expenditure Expend-| End of Year Per 
nuel iture! Capita! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TSOSwe ne 13 ,687 ,928 3-90 14,071,689 4-01 15% (30 A135 21-58 
AS Jil, aoe 19,375,037 5-25 19,293,478 5-23 77,706,518 21-06 
TSSi ae 29,635,298 6-85 33,796, 643 7-82 155,395, 780 35-93 
SON So HOE Sait 7-98 40,793,208 8-44 257,809,031 49-21 
TOO De iO) 659 9-78 57,982 , 866 10-80 238,480,004; 49-99 
19 TES 117,884,328 16-36 122,861,250 17-05 340,042 ,052 47-18 
1921 ee 436,292,184 49-65 528,302,513? 60-12 2,340,878,984| 266-37 
HOS Tessas 357,720,435 34-48 441,568, 4132 42-56 22647, O11 93:7 2177 
193 ORE exe 502,171,354 44-57 553,063 , 0982 49 -09 361522559), S141 2719380 
SAO eens 562,093,459 49 -39 680, 793 , 7922 59-82 3,26, 259.647 |. 287-43 
LOA ae 872,169,645 75-79 1,249 601 ,4462} 108-59 3,648 ,691,449) 317-08 
1 ae Be aes 1,488,536, 343 127-73 1,885 ,066,0552| 161-75 4,045 ,221,161) 347-11 
1OAS Feces 2,249 ,496,177 190-44 4,387,124,1182| 371-41 6,182,849,101) 523-44 
LO4A4 3 2,765,017,713 | 230-90 5,322 ,253,5052| 444-45 8,740,084, 893 729-86 
ROADS ae 2,687,334,799 | 221-75 5,245,611,9242] 432-84 | 11,298,362,018] 932-29 
10465 Sas 3,013,185,074 | 244-84 5,136,228,5052| 417-34 | 13,421,405,449/1,090-55 
OA eae ceca 3,007,876, 313, 239 -06 2,634,227,4122) 209-36 | 13,047,756,548]1,037-02 
OAS ewes 2,871,746, 1102) 222-91 2,195,626,4532| 170-43 | 12,371,636,893] 960-31 
19A9R es 2,771,395,075 | 204-61 2,175,892 ,3322| 203-69 | 11,776,134,152] 869-41 


1 Per capita figures for census years are based on census populations and for intervening 
years on official estimates. 2 Includes non-active advances to railways and transfers 
from active to non-active assets. 


Revenue from taxation accounted for 90 p.c. of total revenues in 
1948-49, compared with little more than 85 p.c. in 1947-48. Despite the lower 
personal income tax rates, revenue from income taxes, sustained by the buoyant 
condition of the national economy, increased by $238,000,000 over the previous 
year. Non-tax revenues, continuing the upward trend of the past eleven 
years, were $35,000,000 higher than in 1946-47. 

Demobilization and reconversion expenditures were $209,000,000 less 
in 1948-49 than in the previous year. Partially offsetting this decrease were 
increases of $193,000,000 in ordinary expenditures, of $21,000,000 in govern- 
ment-owned enterprises, and of $3,000,000 in capital expenditures. 

Some of the major items of ordinary expenditure were: interest on the 
public debt, which increased from $455,000,000 in 1947-48 to $465,000,000 in 
1948-49; old age pensions, which increased from $58,000,000 to $67,000,000; 
family allowances, which increased from $263,000,000 to $271,000,000; and 
expenditures by the Veterans Affairs Department, which increased from 
$97,000,000 to $183,000,000. The increase in expenditures on account of 
government-owned enterprises arose chiefly from the increase of $17,600,000 
in the deficit of the Canadian National Railways. 
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Summary of Total Revenues and Expenditures, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1945-49 


Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Se rs le a ae ee Naa SS erga, SOP ee 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 

Revenues 

Customs Import Duties....... 115,091 128,876 237,355 293,012 222,975 
Excise Dutiess.<.<0 0.3. fe 151,922 186,726 196 ,044 196,794 204,652 
1eaYers) 00 alas ab eerie aeaar pec meee IO ee 977,758 932,729 939,458) 1,059,848 1,297,999 
Excess Profits Taxl...........-.- 341,305 426, 696 442,497 227,031 44,792 
CSE CRA Rib eRe oe rp at eee mC eS 209, 390 212,247 298,228 383,012 390,174 

War Exchange Tax..........+-- 98,164 41,198 338 Se ie 
@LHEr AXES ios o.ceiosceefatgersie cress exe 260,997 273,886 313,741 292,378 275,550 
Totals, Revenues from Taxation] 2, 154,627| 2,202,358] 2,427, 661| 2,452,075] 2,436,142 
Non-tax revenues.......-+-+e-- 145,471 160,804 160,870 a Vref Bt 212,948 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues....| 2, 300,098] 2,363,162] 2,588,531 2,629,846| 2,649,090 
Special receipts and other credits. 387 ,237 650,023 419,345 241,900 122,305 
Totals, Revenues..........- 2,687,335] 3,013,185 3,007,876| 2,871,746 2,771,395 

- Expenditures 
Ordinary expenditures.......... 767,376] 1,061,902 1,236,235] 1,380,002 1,573,450 
Capital expenditures............ 3,164 4,508 11,200 15,656 18,473 
War, demobilization and recon- 

version expenditures (special).. 4,418,446] 4,002,949 1,314,798 634,421 425,574 
Other special expenditures....... 7,506 17-2358 31,9262 63, 1413 34, 8134 
Government-owned enterprises... 1,358 1,334 10,682 18,695 39 , 663 
Other Chargesse ces eee 47,762 48,177 29 , 386 83,711 83,919 
Totals, Expenditures........ 5,245,612} 5,136,228 2,634,227| 2,195,626 2,175,892 
Deficits or Surplus.......... —2,558,277| —2,123,043 +373,649| -+676,120 +595,503 
1 Excludes refundable portion. 2 Includes $20,562,264 for deficits in certain special 
accounts of the Canadian Wheat Board. 3 Includes $31,450,498 for deficits in certain 
special accounts o. the Canadian Wheat Board and $13,963,218 for subsidy payments on 
oats and barley used as feed for live stock. 4 Includes $4,454,250 for deficits in certain 


special accounts of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The 1949-50 Budget.—The Budget for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 
1950, was presented to Parliament on Mar. 22, 1949. Parliament was dis- 
solved before the provisions of the Budget were passed and it was reintroduced 
to the new Parliament with minor modifications on Oct. 20, 1949. The most 
significant feature of the Budget was the substantial abatement of personal 
income and excise taxes. 


In the personal income-tax field exemptions were raised for persons with 
single status from $750 to $1,000, for persons with married status from $1,500 
to $2,000, for children eligible for family allowance from $100 to $150, for 
other dependants from $300 to $400. The rates of the graduated rate schedule 
were substantially lowered. 


Provision was made also for the allowance of a credit of 10 p.c. of the 
amount of dividends received from shares of Canadian taxpaying corporations 
against the personal income tax of a shareholder. 


In the corporation income-tax field the rate of tax on the first $10,000 
of income was reduced from 30 p.c. to 10 p.c. Taken in conjunction with the 
10 p.c. tax credit noted above this change removed substantially all of the 
double taxation of those corporations whose earnings were not in excess of 
$10,000. The rate of tax on corporation income over $10,000 was raised to 
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Increasing expenditures are being 
devoted to aerial surveys by the Fed- 
eral Government. Utilizing the 
facilities of the R.C.A.F., detailed 
information of great importance 
on the topography and resources 
of the country is being secured, and 
at the same time practical training 
is given to Air Force personnel. 


33 p.c. The carry-forward of losses was extended from three years to five 
years. The regulations on depreciation were changed to recognize obsoles- 
cence. 


The excise tax structure was greatly simplified by repealing taxes on some 
commodities (soft drinks, candy, transportation tickets, etc.) and by im- 
posing a straight ad valorem tax of 10 p.c. at the manufacturer’s level on other 
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commodities (jewellery, luggage, etc.) previously taxed at various rates. 
A few commodities were exempted from sales tax, the most important being 
fuel oils (not including those used in internal combustion engines). 


After taking into account the tax changes proposed, a surplus of 
$85,000,000 was forecast for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1950, revenues 
being estimated at $2,545,000,000 and expenditures at $2,460,000,000. 


Borrowings.—During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1949, the Federal 
Government reduced its outstanding funded debt by $472,000,000. Total 
redemption of debt during the year, excluding the recurring issues of treasury 
bills, amounted to $3,082,000,000, of which $2,373,000,000 was financed 
through renewals or conversions, and $335 000,000 was raised by the sale of 
new issues to individuals for cash. Such new issues consisted of $150,000,000 
of 15-year 3 p.c. bonds which were sold to United States insurance companies; 
$235,000,000 was raised by the sale of a new issue of 23 p.c. Canada Savings 
Bonds, Series III, for cash. In addition, $90,000,000 of one-, two- and three- 
year 23 p.c. notes were disposed of to the Export-Import Bank of Washington 


Income Tax.—The Income War Tax Act was introduced during the 
War of 1914-18 as part of what was known as war-tax revenue. However, it 
was a war tax in name only, for even before the outbreak of the Second World 
War it had become a permanent and important part of the taxation structure, 
and the chief means of raising ordinary revenue. Effective Jan. 1, 1949, the 
Income War Tax Act was replaced by the Income Tax Act. 

Before the outbreak of war the burden of income tax was shared by 
approximately 250,000 persons; this was expanded to over 2,366,000 by 1947. 
In order to secure as much revenue from taxation as was desirable for the 
prosecution of the Second World War, the income tax base was broadened and 
the rates increased. The lowering of exemptions was, of course, the prime 
influence in expanding the body of Canadian income taxpayers but the higher 
level of employment and of wage scales also had an important effect. Taxes 
on income reached a peak in 1943, but a portion of the tax was refunded after 

‘the War. Since 1943 there has been a gradual reduction in rates and a 
raising of the minimum exemptions. In 1949 the minimum exemptions were 
raised to the pre-war level of $1,000 for persons taxed as single and $2,000 for 
those taxed as married. Although income tax rates have been substantially 
reduced since 1943, they remain well above the pre-war rates. 

During the Second World War the business profits occurring in an 
expanded wartime economy were heavily taxed through the Excess Profits 
Tax Act and increased rates of corporation income tax. Taxes on business 
profits remained at a peak from the latter part of 1942 until 1945, after which 
the rates were reduced. The Excess‘Profits Tax was terminated for individuals 
on Jan. 1, 1947, and for corporations on Jan. 1, 1948. 


Analyses of individual and corporation income and excess profits tax for 
recent taxation years are given in the following tables. A taxation year is a 
period of time during which income is received and becomes subject to tax. 
In the case of an individual it is almost always a calendar year, and in the 
case of a corporation it is the calendar year in which the company’s fiscal year 
ends. Under the present system of collection, a substantial portion of the 
taxes is collected during the year in which the income was earned and the 
balance almost entirely in the two following years. 
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Government buildings at Ottawa. 
Buildings shows the West Block, the Confederation Building, the Justice Building and, 


This view from the Peace Tower of the Parliament 


on the extreme right, the New Supreme Court Building. 
government buildings erected during the War. 


Beyond that are temporary 


Collections of Income and Excess Profits Tax, Taxation Years 1939-49 


fee Individuals and Individual Businesses Corporations 
ation fl Excess Excess 
Year | Income Tax Profits Total Income Tax Profits Total 
Tax Tax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1959 Dee 54), 781,130 ee 54,781,130] 90,498,381 ae 90,498,381 
1940 Feel S2 2454610 4,533,451] 156,779,067) 151,394,634] 102,518,315] 253,912,949 
1941...) 329,333,512) 10,148,521) 339,482,033] 224,471,245} 252,371,160} 476,842,405 
1942...} 391,194,438) 18,543,654) 409,738,092) 270,204,989) 396,478,331| 666,683,320 
1943...] 825,781,811) 25,375,690} 851,157,501) 278,507,805} 458,896,881) 737,404,686 
1944...| 809,113,007) 27,850,327] 836,963,334) 231,004,405] 431,502,987] 662,507,392 
1945...] 710,478,191} 30,417,265] 740,895,456] 191,072,2972| 407,618,086?) 598, 690,3832 
1946...| 742,754,945] 17,416,950} 760,171,895] 207,126,1152} 372,346,6372] 579,472,7522 
19471.. .| 613,410,939 1,820,404] 615,231,343] 453,423,086] 185,695,765] 639,118,851 
19481...] 578,942,595 578,942,595] 395,852,655] 19,449,402] 415,302,057 
19491... 93,871,091 93,871,091) 30,508,395 30,508, 395 


1 The accounts for these taxation years are not yet closed and the figures are therefore 


not complete. 


to the 1948 and 1949 accounts. 
and applicable in varying amounts to the war years 1941 to 1944 have, of necessity, been 


deducted from the 1945 and 1946 figures. 


higher and the 1941 to 1944 collections lower than shown above. 
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There will be a small change in the 1947 account and substantial additions 
2 Refunds arising out of renegotiation of war contracts 


The true 1945 and 1946 collections are therefore 


2/1 


4 


Number of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected Thereon, by 
Income Classes, 1947 


eee 


Income Class Taxpayers Total Income Total Tax 
No. $ $ 

Weloweat $4 OOO RS sire aero epee 213,290 187 , 444,000 4,372,000 
Site OOO = 22: 000 Ri Sate fete eee are eae 1,025,270 1,577,658,000 98,985 ,000 
DOO e235: OOO SS ohce ss teen ace eer eee Tose 773,780 1, 869,220,000 137,761,000 
32000: +34 O00i et ane ee 186,400 640,405 ,000 71,851,000 
A O08 25:5 OOO Be rei fo soe come ees arena as ee 63,400 283,578,000 40,061,000 
5 O00 10 OOO Ria. ocays ptesen aaterenemere aise 76,190 513,550,000 95,002 ,000 
Over $10; O00 See es oa ae ees 28,126 509 , 103 ,000 174,295 ,000 
Totalsies: Hasawistass (eos 2,366,456 5,580,958,000 622,327,000 


Number of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected Thereon, by 
Occupational Classes, 1947. 


reer ee 


Class Taxpayers Total Income Total Tax 
No. $ $ 

Primaty, producerscs wc tapos cide wesc aret 55,389 147,912,000 15,795,000 
PT GEESSIONAIS sb, cececce ssc hors eas atin. Paeshte Marea 23,046 133,438,000 29,361,000 
Ep lOVeES Ke ccccaae ant sees ep oM ee nett Str 2,060,946 4,404,072 ,000 402,659,000 
SALESIIETI Arh ane ae) oe anteea ee e eeet 20,800 80,024,000 12,081,000 
BUSINESS =PrOPLictOLES..c ace eye lee ce 140,997 565,124,000 98,170,000 
Eirancials.mcc. fon ee a are ee eee aa 61,999 241,873,000 62,218,000 
RESta CES Hits er atest sar Sere Sr Rep ELE Rars 1,541 3,309 , 000 1,062,000 
WDOCCASCE. sae eee aes eae Wee 1137 4,145,000 883 , 000 
Wanclascifiedia: c. te hewitt sac fe pre eke tect 601 1,061,000 98 ,000 

"LOtalS 27 ie sc are ee 2,366,456 5,580,958,000 622,327,000 


Provincial Finance 


Commencing with 1946, the basis for the classification of revenues and 
expenditures has been revised and extended. Expenditures for debt retire 
ment are now included in both the ‘‘gross” and “‘net’’ tables. Likewise, non 
revenue and non-expenditure items such as refunds and advances are also 
included. These two factors account for the chief differences. 


Gross General Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments, 
by Provinces, 1944-46 


Note.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


a TEEEETEEISEIEEIEEIE ESE ENIEEEEIEEIE EEE 


Gross General Revenues Gross General Expenditures 
Province SS 

1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 

$'000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island 2,564 2,904 4,017 2,907 3,203 3,857 
Nova Scotia.. = 22 526 24,367 27,645 20,252 23,187 24,331 
New Brunswick. AY ites L785 19,454 24,420 17,318 18,981 22,200 
Quebec. ii eeu. cionee 122,308 137,617 173,427 118, 306 122,929 146,754 
Ontarloiss en eae 140,627 159,665 180,605 139,503 151729 169,450 
NianitODalanutengheteees 25 , 669 28,259 28,725 20,641 22,628 231-70 
Saskatchewan....... STOOL 41,570 45,198 29 ,607 34,810 40,112 
Alberta.. Pes 32,560 40,651 43 ,167 25,002 28,034 33,408 
British Columbia. . 47,295 53,468 65,401 40,619 45 ,607 54,893 
Totals..... 448,975 507,955 592,605 414,155 451,108 518,175 
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Net General Revenues and Net Combined General and Capital Expendi- 
tures of Provincial Governments, 1944-46 


Net General Revenues 


Net General and Capital Expendi- 


Province tures 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island 2,183 2,529 Sods 2,769 3,323 4,065 
INOVA Secotias.a iat. 17,810 19,207 21,659 15,156 18,401 24,614 
New Brunswick..... 14,246 15,605 20,055 15,901 17,352 257547, 
Quebec osn sats See 103,281 117,236 totes 107,928 110,970 148 ,670 
Ontario re Tt VAS 12 132,911 150, 732 113,486: 124,777 161,752 
Matt tOba cic. eee Dil 32,5 24,199 22,729 14,572 16,958 19,218 
Saskatchewan....... 31,002 34,992 37,370 22,707 27,851 35,337 
PNIDCKLAs iss. tes a: 27,416 34,490 36,598 22,623 23,480 327355 
British Columbia.... 40,962 46,057 57,763 34,773 39,505 5 TA o2D 
Totals..... 373,9371| 427,2261| 501,789 349,915 382,617 508,878 
1 Includes certain capital revenues offset against expenditures in 1946. 
Analysis of Revenues of Provincial Governments, 1946 
EC; ; P.C, 
Source Amount of Source Amount of 
otal Total 
$'000 $000 
AXES teas fe dee 172,018 34-28 || Other revenue...... 1,778 0-35 
Privileges, Licences and SS 
Permits— Sub=Lotales. cst: 498 ,092 99 -26 
Motor-vehicles....... 37,944 7-56 || Non-revenue and _ sur- 
Othert ars aries 65,654 13-08 plus*teceipts.4).9)..<. 3,697 0-74 
Sales and services...... 14,539 2-90 =e es 
Fines and penalties..... 1,643 0:33 sk Otals7.3 se: 501,789 100-00 
Other Governments— = eee. 
Dominion-Provincial Summary of Liquor 
Taxation Agreement 83,982 16-74 Control Revenue— 
Dominion subsidies. . . 15,134 3:02 EL AXES fs Gone aye tee 8, 854 
Muhicipalities........ 12376 0-27 Perininite ees eo 138737. 
Government enterprises} 104,024 20-73 Fines and penalties. . 29 
Prontsic eee et 00 , 300 
Confiscations....... De 


Analysis of Combined General and Capital Expenditures of Provincial 
Governments, 1946 


Function Amount 
$000 

General government.... 21,133 
Protection of persons , 

ANASPrODEREvg. kia 23,900 
Transportation and 

communications...... 1S 5RtSS 
Health and Social Wel- 

fare— 

Rhealth ts hs eee ace 56,472 

Social welfare........ 44,148 
Recreational and cultur- 

AISErVACES 2.52 Ss eh 2,397 
Hducations: sees 88 , 463 
Natural resources and 

primary industries... . 45,502 
Trade and industrial de- 

Velopmenlteseewewet ne. 2,807 


Function 


Local government plan- 
ning and development 
Debt-chargesi<, 28. 5. 
Contributions to Muni- 
cipal Governments— 
Shared-revenue...... 
Subsidies.c.8e eae 
Contributions to gov- 
ernment enterprises.. 
Other expenditures.... 


Stib=sVotaleereaae. 
Non-expense- and _sur- 
plus payments...... 


Totals: ack... 


PG: 
Amount of 
Total 
$000 
782 0-15 
73,296 14-40 
5,244 1-03 
3.270 0-64 
OFS is) ak 0-51 
1,061 0-21 
506,179 99-47 
2,699 0-53 
508,878 | 100-00 
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Direct and Indirect Liabilities of Provincial Governments (less Sinking 
Funds), by Provinces, 1944-46, with Combined Details for 1946 


Province 1944 1945 1946 Detail 1946 
$000 $’000 $000 $'000. 
Direct Debt— Direct Debt— 
| 22 Bcd bpd Seat Oe Sar Ineity 9,667 10,415 10.8172 |) Bonded debthtga te ae et LOLS 225) 
INE Sct ees 88,7222 95 , 603 2 96,330 || Less sinking funds.......]| 223,330? 
NB cases aes 93 , 403 99,128 102,550 ——— 
Ques hee solar 376,082 366,429 354,618 || Net bonded debt........ 1,448,895 
Ont cancutic ees 646,715 639 , 547 649 ,150!]| Treasury Bills (held by)— — 
WAR Sy ik, Stee, oe 99 , 897 94,122 93 , 893 Federal Government...| 175,712 
SAGs eaemene 205,441 194,463 200, 767 OPHERSH rete rua ean tees 34,831 
UNM ars. eh emienine 147,519 159,042 157,075 — 
i Bae Carga ere ooare fv iee 140,749 147,985 L523 24: Total, Treasury Bills} 210,543 
————— |} Savings certificates and|——————— 
Totals, Direct GEDOSILtS as. Shel es 64,343 
Debtir. oa <- 1,808,195 | 1,806,734 | 1,817,524 || Temporary loans and 
——____—_—— Overdtatts.a. Sgt BS heks yea eat 
Bonds Guetsa ice : 608 
eacirece Debt— Bond interest due?....... 10,295 
1 2 bd Bae eg oes Be vale, 92 50 || Accounts Payable, etc.— 
ING S saber sete hears § 2,729 DILL 2 S74. Government enterprises 574 
ING B ise avons 2,256 1,866 1,972 Trust funds and other 
OUEEA ana ines 36,814 38,157 93 , 236 + AEPOSItS a alae 26,954 
Ontscw Bhanene 127,734 1175-705 113,301 Otheter cates ken eee 33,636 
INTO Tite ean eet aarice 2-53: 22313 1,506 —— 
Sask:S ee eee 1,824 1,852 788 Total, Accounts - 
PALA tea: scsseoe Seog 6,254 1,935 15193 Payable, etc..... 61,164 
BCS hgh eter bac 8,877 8,908 5,839 —— 
———____—_ | ______—|———————_ |} Accrued interest, etc..... 18,565 
Totals, Indirect — 
Debtaiciews: 189,181 175,549 220,459 Total, Net Direct Debt} 1,817,524 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds?...... 178 , 534 
Less sinking funds....... 2,975 
Net guaranteed bonds?...| 175,559. 
Guaranteed bank loans... ahi) 


Other Guarantees— 
Municipal Improvement} 


Assistance Act loans... Liat ltes 
Other eee ash ee ea SOLO 
i Total, Other Guaran- 
tees. ae é BiR125 
Total, Net Indirect 
Debt.. Seat Fre: 220,459 
Grand Totals... .| 1,997,376 | 1,982,283 2,037,983 Grand Total........ 2,037,983 


1 Includes, in Prince Edward Island, $50,000 Provincial Sanatorium Commission and, in 
Ontario, $578,000 Niagara Parks Commission, which were excluded in previous years. 
2 Excludes $2,766,943 sinking funds held by Nova Scotia Power Commission in respect of 
bonds issued by the Province and 1944 and 1945 figures revised to agree with treatment 
applied in 1946. 3 Or debentures. 


Gross Provincial Bonded Debt, by Currency of Payments, 1943-46 


Payable in— 1943 1944 1945 1946 

$7000 “| $000 $’000 $’000 
(SATA a O IL Vora ee eee ee ee a ee RA ae 978,401 979 ,545 967,965 |1,030,826 
Bondon.(neland )tonlysn.ec. eo ee ae 45,530 45,413 Si] eS 36,912 
Boudoemi (England) andiGanadavecneme 25,609 20,214 16,204 16,214 
INewsMOLrkiOnly cents sacs soe ee en ees Lae 19,519 33,905 31,905 21,905 
New, Woreand Canada .s,4...c0iae ne or. 348 , 835 355,426 353,205 SOD OoD 
London (England), New York and Canada..}| 261,652 238,963 230,423 226,237 
Others e. Mela eity Mee eet Paneer ae oe 4,736 4,736 4,736 4,736 
Totalstee soe ee ee 1,684,282 | 1,678,202 | 1,641,663 | 1,672,225 
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Forest lookout station on Mount Eisenhower, Alta. The Federal and Provincial Governments 
expend considerable funds on the conservation of forest resources. 


Total direct and indirect debt of Provincial Governments increased 
only moderately in 1946. Gross bonded debt, however, which amounted to 
$1,672,225,000 in 1946, represented an increase of $30,562,000 over the 
total for 1945. This was the first year since 1940 that provincial bonded 
debt increased over the previous year’s total. 


Municipal Finance 


Most of the settled portion of Canada is organized into municipal cor- 
porations under the jurisdiction and control of the Provincial Governments. 
Each province has its own characteristic municipal system, controlled in all 
but Prince Edward Island by a department of the government. Urban 
municipalities are incorporated as cities, towns and villages, while the rural 
municipalities have varying designations in different provinces such as 
counties, municipalities, municipal districts, parishes, townships or districts. 
In 1947 there were 3,987 incorporated municipalities in Canada. 


Municipal Assessments and Tax Levies.—The major source of 
municipal revenue in Canada is direct taxation. Taxation revenue in turn 
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is largely derived from levies on the assessed values of real property. Both 
assessed values and tax rates have been increasing steadily since the beginning 
of the Second World War with a resultant growth in tax levies. Buoyant 
economic conditions have resulted in the collection of high percentages of 
current levies and the reduction of arrears in all provinces. 


Municipal Revenue.—Estimated municipal revenue for 1947 was 
$415,500,000 of which $300,200,000, or 72-2 p.c., was derived from taxes on 
real property, $46,500,000 or 11-2 p.c. from other taxes, and the remaining 
$68,800,000 or 16-6 p.c. from other sources, including licences and permits, 
public utility contributions, provincial subsidies, and amounts received 
under Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements. 


Shea a mir etre 


Municipal Expenditure.—Support of local schools again required 
the largest expenditure by municipal governments, totalling $116,200,000 or 
27-6 p.c. of all expenditure. Other services cost $239,100,000 or 56-8 p.c. 
and debt charges together with provision for debt repayment $65,900,000 
or 15-6 p.c. Total expenditures were $421,200,000. The 1939 total expen- ; 
diture of $329,038,000 was divided as follows: 25-0 p.c. for school support, 
48-3 p.c. for other services and 26-7 p.c. for debt charges and debt retirement. 


Bonded Debt and Other Direct Liabilities.—The rapid growth of 
municipalities, together with increased demands and responsibilities for 
improvements, schools and other services, has resulted in the incurring of a 
heavy burden of debt. 

Reductions in recent years have been due to general curtailment of 
capital undertakings requiring debenture financing, the extension of provincial 
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control over municipal borrowings and the fact that the greater part of the 
total municipal debt is represented by serial or instalment-type debentures 
requiring yearly repayments of principal. While the benefits of debt reduction 
are of course manifold, certain expenditures have been sorely needed in many 
communities for the rehabilitation of existing assets and for new improve- 
ments necessitated by normal expansion and development. These were 
sacrificed in the earlier years in the interests of the taxpayers and later, under 
wartime conditions, the policy of deferment was continued in order to free 
the financial market to the Federal Government for war-financing needs. 


Municipal Assessed Valuations, Tax Levies, Collections and Receivables, 
by Provinces, 1947, with Totals for 1941-46 


Total Taxes 


Valuations Lax Receivable 
Year and on which Tax Collections Percentage and 
Province Taxes -were Levy (Current of Levy Property 
Levied and Arrears) Acquired 
for Taxes 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Motals L941 cee 7,859,415 272,458 237,680! 104-61 237,133 
Totals, 1942.... 7,892 ,698 275 ,983 239,110! 105-01 208 , 406 
Totals, 1943.. ae 7,906,826 278,697 298 ,196 107-0 192,777 
Totals, 1944..... 7,963,405 281,403 (257, 1881 109-21 154,757 
Totals, 1945... 8,155,068 291 ,693 an AK 134,021 
Totals, 1946..... 
1947 
Prince Edward Island 16,082 446 456 102-4 233 
INoVa Scotian. ..:cm.. 208 , 808 12,055 11,437 94-9 3,913 
New Brunswick...... 257,804 8,023 7,673 95-6 2,799 
Quebec ees etn: Oe fi cs fs : 
Ontaniows 2 oe. ee 3,346,367 135,402 133,406 98-5 16,021 
Wlanitoba= ncn as 481,159 22,913 22,495 98-2 8,329 
Saskatchewan....... 849 , 843 29 , 337 28,712 97-9 20,997 
Al bertat. sence 590,048 26,291 26,474 100-7 17,790 
British Columbia..... 487 ,636 25,474 25,093 98-5 9,401 


Totals, 1947... .| 


1 Excludes Quebec cities and towns. 


Municipal Bonded Debt and Sinking Funds, Selected Years 1919-45, 
and by Provinces, 1932 and 1947 


Gross Gross Bonded 
Bonded Total of Indebtedness of 
Year Indebtedness| Sinking Province Municipalities 
of Munici- Funds 
palities! 19322 1947 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
PORE Sey tose ees aes 729,715 3 | 5 Sand OR eae hh eg 2,129 2,997 
{O25 oo oe ae ett OES 050 3 NWS. aes: 31, 606 34,821 
TOS ciechenrs 1,271,390 3 INGBY tee ne ce. 24,753 26,519 
LOSS sc. 1,372,026 DOE FOO OUGS sine «os aoe 463,614 a 
1938.. 1,302,201 ZOO ESO aIMOMt 7 eee a eae 504,756 227,631 
S NOK 1S) aay Date mcm ae, Ya 0c ace Jee 1,280,856 2 FOP O10. slant ode ecm cast 92,471 45,827 
19405 Paes eo ee 1,244,001 D5 OR SA Sale SASkt anys 59 , 238 26 , 408 
LOA are yoke mena: 1,196,491 261,459 |) Alta.. 76,892 40,222 
OAD oa Aen e Sarre etre, 1,136,897 253,004 4 Se br@ ewe corte. 129-333 110,648 
TOA SE, TO P44 254, 864 
TOA Aer eh adiee eat an ee 1,006,936 178,780 Total r. ee 1,384,792 
1904557. 5 965,450 168 , 365 


1 Not entirely comparable due to incompleteness of data prior to 1939. 2 Debt for 
rural schools in the Maritimes not included. 3 Sinking fund totals not available previous 
to 1934; Alberta showed net debt to 1928. 
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Direct and Indirect Liabilities of Municipal Governments (less Sinking 
Funds), by Provinces, 1944-47 ; 


OO 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Piece Debt $000 $000 $000 $000 
Prince Edward Island!.......... 2,396 23276 2,174 DATO 
INOVA SCOtlaua ite Sere amo 20,396 18,864 20,419 22 FAT 
Newebrunswickiss win oe eae eis 16,802 19,214 18,350 20,387 

OuebeG sis Hn Sa rer Re ee 455,457 449 ,881 a a 
OR FATIOS Scoala s Som eo emir tape, ome 241,879 DIA 2 TA 213,460 243,445 
Wand tobas orcs cree eee yea fore 46,509 43,444 42,874 50,266 
Saskatchewan ane cos Auen« onsen 71,818 60 , 984 51,724 34,077 
PATER LOAM ontenee seed muaerta: wacenn ese 48,259 48,452 47,838 SI cos bl 
British Goliim plas. tee nck er 77,158 78,877 82,078 86,786 

Totals, Direct Debt...... 980,674 946,263 


Indirect Debt— 
Prince Edward Island........... 


« Nova Scotia.. eR Re i REG ico ctans 854 699 674 636 
New Eranewiclk et ip amino eae the Ae 214 199 148 167 
Quebecag cee recs ecw cena 2,992 2,154 Ba ae 
Oi GAtlOn mie noe eee ls ee eee 21,420 21,480 20,036 17/356 
Wait tO basis es aces a elas 9 , 830 9,417 9,059 8,029 
Gaskatehe walls Aa eal dec acmaes oh ae ae ae 
Nill OVeSclaz pnictigdts Beas Oo eee ieee ure oe alg is LB 
YOST Colubral oes, Mes es akan aoe & 11,376 oe 1A SG leroy 14,440) 

Totals, Indirect Debt.... 46,686 45,865 
Grand Totals....... 1,027,360 992,128 


1 Excludes rural schools in Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. 


* Banking 


The Bank of Canada.—The keystone of the Canadian banking struc- 
ture is the Bank of Canada, incorporated in 1934 as a central bank of issue 
and rediscount. Its function is ‘‘to regulate credit and currency in the best 
interests of the economic life of the nation, to control and protect the external 
value of the national monetary unit and to mitigate by its influence fluctuations 
in the general level of production, trade, prices and employment, so far as may 
be possible within the scope of monetary action, and ene to promote the 
economic and financial welfare of the Dominion” 


The Bank regulates the statutory cash reserves of the chartered banks, 
which are required to maintain not less than 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities 
payable in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits with, and notes of, the 
Bank of Canada. The Bank also acts as the fiscal agent of the Government 
of Canada and may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any 
province. It manages the public debt and has the sole right to issue notes for 
circulation in Canada. The Bank is empowered to buy and sell securities 
on the open market; to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum 


rates at which it will discount; and to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. : 


The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors appointed by the Govern- 
ment and composed of a Governor, Deputy Governor and eleven directors, 
the Deputy Minister of Finance being a member of the Board. 
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New Bank of Montreal, Bay 
and King Streets, Toronto. 


The 40-ton steel door, which 
guards the contents of 3,000 
safety deposit boxes, swings 
easily because of its delicate 
balance. Bre 


The banking rooms are spa- 
cious and airy, designed to 
meet the rapidly expanding 
banking needs of Toronto. 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development 
Bank, which commenced operations on Nov. 1, 1944, is a subsidiary of the 
Bank of Canada but operates as a separate entity. Its function is to supple- 


ment the activities of the chartered banks and other lending agencies by | 


supplying the mediuin and long-term capital needs of small enterprises; the 
bank does not engage in the business of deposit banking. The capital stock 
of $25,000,000, now completely paid-up, was subscribed by the Bank of 
Canada. In addition, the Industrial Development Bank may borrow up to 
three times the amount of its paid-up capital stock and reserve fund, by the 
issue of bonds-and debentures, thus providing total resources of $100,000,000. 


The following table shows the classifications of authorized and out- 
standing loans and investments as at Sept. 30, 1949. 


Loans and Investments of the Industrial Development Bank, by Provinces 
and Industries, as at Sept. 30, 1949 


Classification Authorized Out- Classification Authorized Out- 
standing standing 
Provincial Classifi- $ $ ‘Industrial Classifi- $ $ 
cation— cation—concl. 
Rc Baek SlANGs Srcatstot ie 60 ,000 42 ,842|| Paper products (incl.| 4,100,700) 3,725,248 
INiOWa Scotia. .&..su>.- 492 , 808 412,921 DUP) ean aac 
New Brunswick...... 945 , 300 656,740]| Printing, publishing 
@OUueheck.. esses ane 11,188,212] 7,835,903 and allied indus- 
Ontanlor car. oa sok 11,046,818] 8,776,572 tEICS Wigs pee 672,300 500,546 
Manito bar ac. ns sates 1,251,250 932,719]| Iron and steel prod- 
Saskatchewan....... 1,025,158 567,810 ucts (incl. machin- 
Albettaree ews ta es 1,750,500} 1,076,416 ery and equipment)} 4,140,409] 2,772,490 
British Columbia and Transportation equip- 
Territories’ s.20.25.. 4,334,900] 3,273,703 DVEME Sees ching 1,016,558 803,370 
Saas | ee WN OMe terrotismimebal 
Motalsi Gene 32,094, 946|23,575,626 PLOUWIEES or Roars 31,500 7,230 
—______|————_—__|| Electrical apparatus 
and supplies...... 405 ,000 D7 Sale 
fora mineral 4 : aoe 
3 A DLOGUCTS ea mesccre te 1,959,291 LOD 
Industrial Classifi- Products of petroleum 
cation— andscodli.¥ 42:4: 890,000} 490,002 
Foods and beverages.| 4,413,700} 3,177,938}]| Chemical products. .| 2,357,000] 1,990,392 
Rubber products..... 25,000 24,180}| Miscellaneous manu- a 
Leather products..... 645 ,509 491,348 facturing industries 713,500 540,761 
Textile products Refrigeration....... 2,736,808} 2,049,205 
(except clothing) 3,101,012] 1,923,696|| Generation or distri- 
Clothing (textile and bution of electricity 95,000 65,500 
TUL poe ok eee ee 867 , 500 357, 303 | 
Wood products...... 3,924,159] 3,087,649 Totals. 32,094,946) 23,575,626 


Commercial Banking.—While the aggregate supply of money is 
determined by the central bank, it rests with the chartered banks to provide 
the individual credit requirements of commerce and industry of the public 
generally. There are ten banks chartered under the Bank Act and only 
they, and two long-established savings banks, in addition to the Bank of 
“Canada, are legally entitled to call themselves ‘‘banks’’ or to use the word 
“banking”’ in connecting with their business. 


The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists to-day and, for a country such as Canada, vast in area 
and with a small population, the plan has proved a good one. There has 
been no bank failure since 1923 and note holders have experienced no losses 
whatever since 1881. 
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The ten commercial banks have over 3,400 offices spread out over the 
country, many located in small villages which would be quite unable to 
support an independent bank. ‘The head offices of the banks neither take nor 
lend money—all the banking business is done by the branches, each branch 
enjoying considerable independence. But the fact that these branches are 
linked has a very important bearing on the country-wide economic situation. 


The primary function of the bank is to provide a safe repository for . 
savings and surplus funds and to furnish credit for carrying on the business 
of the country. Credit is given in various ways. Direct loans are made, 
the proceeds of which customers use for purchasing raw materials, paying 
wages and other operating expenses or for the purchase of goods for resale. 
Letters of credit are issued to finance the importation of goods. In this way 
the bank exchanges its well-known and acceptable credit for the less-known 
credit of its customers. Apart from the deposit and loan facilities provided, 
the banks render innumerable services to the communities in which they serve. 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1949, 
with Totals for Selected Years from 1930 


Note.—Annual figures are averages from the respective monthly statements except in the 
case of the numbers of branches which are as at Dec. 31. 


Praneles Liabili- | Liabili-] |, | Total 
Bank and Year Canada ee ees oe rhe and Dis- Denote 
and holders | Public | ©°UDtS } bilities? 
Abroad! 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
7000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 
Bank: of Vlomtreal a ..ca.s borcaeccsenetacene 486 2,140 84 | -2,055 535 1,964 
Bank#ots Nova Scotian. wc 329 806 36 768 340 728 
Bank-ol-d OFON CONAN. chow cc ee 199 454 20 432 149 420 
Provincial Bank of Canada....... 133 154 6 148 54 145 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..... 504 1,646 60 1,583 526 1,507 
Royals Bankin, see sae Oe ee ee 677 2,341 79 2,260 654 2,134 
DO MANION S RAMI see tec peice Fane al ee 138 427 17 408 169 389 
Banque Canadienne Nationale..... 230 422 14 408 140 402 
Imperial Bank ofCanadans... ou... 190 519 17 500 193 476 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)......... 4 34 3 31 6 23 
Totals, as at Oct. 31, 1949..| 2,890 8,943 336 8,593 2,766 8,188 
WeOtals 1948 ice ence cee ee 2,811 8,324 327 7,981 2,520 7,601 
Totals Pi 19477 ee eee SS 2,718 7,865 327 7,528 2,298 7,115 
Totals: 19455. foe aoe ee eee 2,619 6,743 282 6,439 1,505 6,160 
Rotals* 1942 toe Me ets tee 2,642 4,400 281 4,102 1,370 3,834 
Totals TAGS O eR eee sees) 2,861 3,592 279 3,298 1,244 3,061 
Totals 1930 ics os ale 3,598 3,237 305 2,910 2,065 2,517 


1 As at Dec. 31 of previous year. Does not include sub-agencies which numbered 661 in 
1948, including four outside Canada. 2 Excluding inter-bank deposits. 


Cheque Payments.—Business operations consist of innumerable 
individual transactions, the great majority of which employ money either in 
the form of currency or cheques drawn against bank deposits. It is estimated 
that about 80 p.c. of the commercial transactions are financed by cheques 
which serve as an excellent index of the business trend at any given time. 


In 1948, the amount of cheques cashed in clearing centres was the highest 
ever recorded in the history of the country. Contributing factors were the 
marked advance in prices, the replenishment of shortages in consumer goods 
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and record investment in housing, plant and equipment. Each of the five 
economic areas established a new record in 1948, indicating that the high level 
of business activity was general throughout the country. 


Compared with 1947, the greatest relative increase occurred in the Prairie 
Provinces, followed closely by the Maritimes, while Quebec showed the 
smallest gain. As the Canadian total rose by more than 8 p.c. over the pre- 
ceding year, Quebec and British Columbia lost in relative importance while 
the other three areas, having shown greater advances than the aggregate, 
gained in this connection. 


Increases in cheques cashed were progressive for ten consecutive years, 
the level reached in 1948 having been far above that of the years prior to the 
War. The total was 160-9 p.c. higher than in 1938 and nearly 73 p.c. above . 
that of 1929, the banner year of the inter-war period. Indicative of the 
continuing high level of business activity, the total of cheques cashed in the ; 
first nine months of 1949 was nearly 9 p.c. higher than the corresponding 
period of 1948. All five economic areas advanced in this comparison, and it 
is probable that the Canadian total will show a substantial increase for the 
twelve months. 


Cheques Cashed at Clearing-House Centres, 1944-48 


SS 


Economic Area 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 f 
ie $ $ § $ $ 
Maritime : 
Provinces....| 1,327,660,964| 1,553,590,758| 1,604,018,266| 1,750,654,723 1,970,079,395 
Owmebeck ss, es 17,222,287,360| 19,309,332,983] 20,749,359,813| 22,919,909,358| 23,689,833,048 
@rrarnlowech sie an 26,902,944,561| 31,543,361,615] 30,401,955,884] 30,433,876,385| 33,381,605,192 


Prairie Provinces] 11,488,439,812] 11,562,164,231| 11,124,679,682| 12,853,736,283] 14,602,310,298 
British Columbia] 3,735,621,710] 4,416,363,574| 5,367,593,788] 6,539,916,229| 7,043,619,628 


Totals... . .|60,676,954,407|68,384,813,161/69,247,607,433 74,498 ,092,978)80,687,447,561 
a ee ~ 
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Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into 
Canada by companies from the British Isles and the United States about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 companies 
competing for the available business in Canada, as against 51 active companies 
registered under the Acts of Canada and a few provincial companies in 1948. 
Of the 51 active companies so registered, 30 were Canadian, 5 British, and 
16 foreign. 


As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public and of the growing wealth of the country, the increase in the 
amount of life insurance in force has been remarkable. The life insurance 
in force in Canada in 1869 was less than $36,000,000 as compared with 
$13,895,000,000 at the end of 1948, the latter figure including $381,000,000 
carried by provincial life companies and $408,000,000 by fraternal benefit 
societies. Thus the total life insurance in force in Canada at the end of 
1948 was $1,078.55 per capita. The premium income from such business 
increased from $97,000,000 in 1920 to $230,000,000 in 1930, and to 
$344,000,000 in 1948. 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN’ FORCE IN CANADA 
1920 — 48 


MILLION DOLLARS 
1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 8000 9000 10000 11000 12000 13000 


Fire Insurance.—As at Dec. 31, 1948, there were 274 fire insurance 
companies registered under the Insurance Acts of Canada and doing business 
in Canada, of which 63 were Canadian, 76 were British, and 135 were foreign 
companies, whereas in 1875, the first vear for which authentic records were 
collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada— 
11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in 
the number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 77 p.c. of the total 
number is a very marked point of difference between fire and life insurance 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 

The enormous increase that has taken place throughout the years of 
record in the amount of fire insurance in force is due partly to the growth 
of the practice of insurance; it is also important as an indication of the 
growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and thus throws 
light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. In 1869 the 
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amount was $200,000,000, by 1900 it had increased to nearly $1,000,000,000, 
by 1920 to just under $6,000,000,000, by 1940 to over $10,700,000,000, and 
by 1948 to over $23,000,000,000; with the business of provincial companies 
and the business of Lloyds in Canada added, the 1948 figure exceeded 
$25,600,000,000. 


Casualty Insurance.—Casualty insurance includes: accident (personal 
accident, public liability and employers’ liability); combined accident and 
sickness; aircraft; automobile; boiler (a) boiler, (b) machinery; credit; earth- 
quake; explosion; falling aircraft; forgery; guarantee (fidelity and surety); 
hail; impact by vehicles; inland transportation; live stock; personal property; 
plate glass; real property; sickness; sprinkler leakage; theft; weather; and 
windstorm. In 1948 there were 266 companies reporting such insurance, of 
which 59 were Canadian, 73 British and 134 foreign. 


Of the classes of business mentioned those accounting for the largest 
and the most rapidly increasing premium income are automobile, personal 
accident and sickness (including combined accident and sickness), and 
personal property for which the premiums written were less than $36,000,000 
in 1941 and over $106,000,000 in 1948. In the same period the premiums 
for all the casualty classes increased from $48,340,334 to $132,497,876. 
Premium income of fraternal benefit societies, provincial companies and 
Lloyds brings the total to $154,878,735. 
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Foreword 


‘Oue “Canada’’ Handbook Series was initiated in 1930 to supple- 
ment the field of the Canada Year Book by offering to teachers and 
pupils in the public schools and to Canadian citizens generally a 
brief and attractive record of current economic conditions at a price 
within the reach of all. The Year Boor is primarily a detailed 
reference work and is not designed to meet the need for a popular 
medium of this kind. 


The past two decades have seen expansion of the national 
economy in every direction and, since a considerable proportion of 
space in the Handbook is allocated to illustrations, the editorial 
task of giving a well-balanced presentation in a publication of this 
size and at low cost becomes more difficult each year. Currently 
many thousands of copies are being distributed abroad through 
our Diplomatic dnd Trade Commissioner Services and it is desir- 
able for this reason alone that the Canadian economy should be 
explained fairly completely. 


SE 


Minister of Trade and Commerce 


Ottawa, February 1, 1951. 
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Prefatory Note 


iCe S Handbook has been prepared and edited in the Year 
Book Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
material that has been obtained from the different Divisions 
of the Bureau and from Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In certain special fields information has been kindly 
contributed by other Services. 


The Handbook is planned to give a balanced picture of 
the general economic and social structure of Canada, the 
weight of emphasis being placed from year to year on those 
aspects that are currently of most importance, since there 
1s not space to deal adequately with all. Chapter material 
has been brought up to date as at the time of going to press. 
The leading special articles in this edition deal with ‘Our 
Last Frontier—The Canadian North” and ‘‘ Moving Alberta's 
Black Gold to Market’. The former was contributed by the 
Department of Resources and Development and the latter was 
prepared from material supplied through Imperial Oil 
Limited by the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this 


publication is as follows:— 


. to indicate figures are not available. 


. to indicate figures are not appropriate or not applicable. 


— to indicate nil or zero. 


--— to indicate that the amount is too small to be expressed or where ‘‘a 


trace’’ is meant. 


p to indicate that figures are preliminary. 
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Introduction 


Economic Conditions 


at the Close of 1950 


Gee conditions at the 
close of 1950 must be viewed in the 
light of two fundamental considera- 
tions: the buoyant levels of employ- 
ment, production and incomes which 
characterized the economy since the 
early part of the year, and the new 
demands for defence preparedness 
created by the international emergency. 


While there was some hesitancy at 
the beginning of 1950, this was soon 
dispelled by increasing general activity, 
and by the autumn only 2-3 p.c. of the 
total labour force of 5,200,000 persons 

The Right Honourable C. D. Howe, were without jobs and seeking work. 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. The high level of employment, to- 
gether with slightly longer average 
hours of work per week, resulted in an increase in the physical volume of out- 
put. The index of the volume of industrial production showed a gain of 
approximately 6 p.c. for the first nine months of the year over the correspond- 
ing period of 1949. During the same period, average hourly earnings also 
showed an increase and were approximately 4 p.c. higher in the manufacturing, 
mining and building industries. Indications are that profits were likewise 
buoyant. Retail sales increased throughout the year, and although there was 
no distinct evidence of widespread ‘scare’ buying immediately following the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the September level of sales was 9 p.c. above 
that of a year ago. Particularly noticeable was the increase in sales of new 
passenger cars, radios and electrical appliances. 


Throughout 1949 and 1950 private capital expenditures were high and 
rising. However, at the beginning of 1949 it was apparent that in a number of 
industries post-war capital programs were nearing completion. New resource 
development, community facilities and housing were playing an increasingly 
important role in the total program and consequently the emphasis was tending 
to shift in the direction of construction and away from machinery and equip- 
ment. This, change in pattern continued in 1950. Public and private 
expenditure is estimated at $3,900,000,000 for 1950, considerably above 1949, 
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There were no additional demands upon Canadian productive facilities 
from the sphere of foreign trade, although the level of exports remained high. 
The increase of 4 p.c. in total value of exports in the nine-month comparison 
was entirely accounted for by price increases. On the other hand, the 9 p.c. 
increase in imports consisted of a 7 p.c. price increase and a 2 p.c. increase in 
quantity. An outstanding change occurred in the direction of exports, away 
from the more traditional markets of the Sterling Area and towards the United 
States. The combined result of the shift in exports towards the United States 
and higher imports from overseas presented a partial solution of the problem 
of sterling surplus and United States dollar shortage. Partly as a result of 
these changes, the reserves of gold and United States dollars increased to 
such an extent that the Canadian Government was enabled to complete the 
removal of virtually all emergency controls on imports and to allow the 
Canadian dollar to be determined by the free play of market forces for the 
first time since 1939. 


The combined influence of larger consumer spending, increased outlays 
for capital expansion, rising prices for imports, and the high level of exports 
was to raise the general price level. Wholesale prices rose approximately 
10 p.c. and retail prices as measured by the cost-of-living index rose 6 p.c., 
from January to November, 1950. 


The defence emergency brought about by the Korean situation has 
imposed further demands upon the economy. Defence expenditures were 


expected to amount to $670,000,000 for the fiscal year 1950-51, in contrast — 


with $380,000,000 in 1949-50. Future defence expenditures are at present 
expected to approximate $1,000,000,000 per year. 


The inflationary possibilities inherent in the new situation were recognized 
by the Government in legislation passed at the emergency session of Parlia- 
ment in September, 1950. Additional taxes were levied on corporation 
incomes and certain non-essential commodities. Reductions in federal 
public works construction and farm improvement loans, and a limitation 
on the lending value of new houses built under the National Housing Act, 
were announced as a part of the Government’s anti-inflationary program. 


Other measures have also been instituted. Restrictions were imposed 
on the use of consumer credit, and the Bank of Canada raised its rediscount 
rate to 2 p.c. The Essential Materials (Defence) Act gave the Government 
power to allocate and to control the prices of essential materials and services. 


Production and Employment.—During the first nine months of 1950, 
the index of the volume of industrial production was nearly 6 p.c. higher than 
the comparable period of 1949. Both mining and electric power reached 
historical peaks while manufacturing output was fast approaching the high 
wartime levels of 1943 and 1944. Available data also indicate that the total 
volume of agricultural production will be significantly higher in 1950. 


In the past year, marked progress was made in the development of newly 
discovered mineral resources. During the first nine months of 1950, producers’ 
shipments of domestic crude petroleum totalled 20,296,000 bbl., an increase 
of more than 29 p.c. over the same period of 1949. This advance in production 
reduced our dependence on petroleum imports from the United States relative 
to the amount consumed. Domestic production of crude oil represented 
22 p.c. of the total consumed by Canadian refineries. During the comparable 
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The multi-million-dollar 
plant of General Motors 
Diesel Limited, London, 
Ont., was officially open- 
ed Aug. 11, 1950. The 
plant, geared to turn out 
one diesel locomotive a 
day, employs 1,000 
persons. 


The first completed engine, 
built while the plant was 
still under construction, 
was on display at the 


opening. 
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period of 1950, despite an increase of 12} p.c. in consumption, oil from 
domestic wells accounted for 25 p.c. of the total consumed. The development 
of crude oil resources is limited only by the rate of construction of transporta- 
tion and refining facilities. The oil’ pipe line from Edmonton, Alta., to 
Superior, Wis., was put into operation in the autumn of 1950. 


Further progress is also being made in the development of the extensive 
iron-ore deposits near the Quebec-Labrador boundary. In view of the 
critical international situation and the gradual depletion of United States 
iron-ore deposits, this new source of supply is of vital importance. These 
and other promising mineral discoveries in the past few years will contribute 
to the continued development of Canada’s industrialization program. 
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The volume of manufacturing output in the first nine months of 1950 
recorded a gain of 5 p.c. over the same period of 1949. This is the fourth 
consecutive year during which increases were shown over the preceding year 
and it is characteristic of the steady expansion of the Canadian economy in 
the post-war period. The rate of domestic steel production was the highest 
on record. During the first nine months of 1950, output of steel ingots and 
castings was more than 4 p.c. above that for the same period of 1949. Despite 
this increase, total steel supplies were adversely affected by a drop of about 
26 p.c. in imports of primary iron and steel shapes. This was due to increased 
requirements for steel in the United States and the ensuing decline in exports 
from that country. 

As evidence of the strong demand for consumers’ durables, large gains 
were recorded in the production of motor-vehicles, radios and electric refriger- 
ators. More passenger cars were manufactured during 1950 than in any 
other year in the nation’s history. In the first nine months, 212,000 units 
were shipped from Canadian plants, an increase of 51 p.c. over the comparable 
period of 1949. 

The high level of activity in construction was reflected in advances for 
the first nine months of 1950 of 8 p.c. in sawn lumber and nearly 4 p.c. in 
cement output. Significant gains in production were also recorded in other 
building materials such as asbestos, gypsum, concrete brick and _ blocks, - 
building brick, asphalt shingles and cast-iron soil pipe. 

Despite August frosts and unfavourable harvesting and threshing 
weather, the November estimate of 1950 field crops placed wheat production 
at 462,000,000 bu., or 95,000,000 bu. above the 1949 crop of 367,000,000 bu. 
and 17 p.c. above the previous ten-year average. However, a large part of this 
crop was of very low grade. Production of coarse grains was also up markedly 
from 1949 levels. Inspected slaughterings of live stock rose by. 6 p.c. during 
the first nine months while the output of creamery butter and factory cheese 
dropped 5 p.c. and 13 p.c., respectively. 

At the beginning of 1950, poor prospects for forest products contributed 
to rising unemployment. On Mar. 4, unemployment was 6 p.c. of the total 
labour force. This was higher than at any time in the post-war period. 
However, the seasonal upswing coincided with the emergence of boom con- 
ditions in the United States and there ensued a remarkably swift improvement 
in the state of the labour market. The index of employment for eight leading 
industries, which for the first few months of 1950 had lagged behind the 
comparable period of 1949, showed a strong recovery in the second half of 
the year. On Oct. 1, the index was 33 p.c. higher than on the same date of 
1949. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work was only 2-3 
p.c. of the total civilian labour force. 


Personal Income and Expenditure.—Personal income during 1950 
reflected the impact of the high level of economic activity. The combined 
effect of high employment, slightly longer hours of work, and increased 
hourly earnings was an increase in labour income. The total for the first 
nine months was $5,955,000,000, 6 p.c. above the corresponding period of 
1949. Despite a good crop year, a small drop was expected in net income of 
farm operators from current farm production. The main reasons for this 
were the reduced initial price for wheat paid by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
the low grade of wheat harvested, and the fact that the 1949 figures included 
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unusually large grain adjustment payments. Other components of personal 
income showed increases, however, and the total of personal income in 1950 
was higher than in any previous year. The higher level of personal income 
was accompanied by a rise in personal expenditure on goods and services. 


The total value of retail sales during the first nine months of 1950 was 
6 p.c. above the corresponding period of 1949. The largest increase in sales 
was for new passenger cars, which were two-thirds higher in the first nine 
months of 1950 than in the same period of 1949. Sales of the products 
handled by radio and appliance stores were 13 p.c. higher. Food expenditures 
rose slightly, but since prices also increased there was little change in the 
quantity of food sales. On the other hand, a decrease in clothing expenditure 
of about 8 p.c. occurred in this period. 

The general increase in expenditures in 1950 was not entirely financed 
by increased incomes. Instalment sales in 1950 rose about.one-quarter over 
1949, including an increase of two-thirds in instalment sales of motor-vehicles, 
and a 25 p.c. rise in instalment sales of household appliances. Government 
restrictions on instalment purchases are mentioned on p. 17. 


Capital Expansion.—A preliminary estimate indicates that total capital 
expenditure, including both public and private expenditure, was about 
$3,900,000,000, or $500,000,000 higher than in 1949. A part of this increase 
was due to the generally higher level of unit costs, but a substantial increase 
in real investment also took place. 

Data on housing completions to the end of August, 1950, indicate that 
activity was somewhat greater than in 1949. Although the number of houses 
completed during the first eight months lagged behind, there were more units 
started during the period and more under construction at the end of the period 
than was the case in 1949. The proportion built for rental purposes was about 
28 p.c., the same as in 1949. In the field of capital investment other than 
housing, an increase was recorded in non-residential construction; purchase 
of new equipment and machinery showed little increase and in some instances 
actual declines occurred. 


At the end of the third quarter, increases in value of inventory on hand 
were recorded for most industries. The index of manufacturers’ inventories 
was 5:5 p.c. higher than a year before, but since prices had advanced con- 
siderably it seems likely that the physical volume of manufacturing inventories 
was somewhat lower than at the end of September, 1949. On the other hand 
stocks of grain were higher than a year before. 


Foreign Trade.—The highlights of 1950 in Canada’s external trading 
relationships were the marked shift in sales away from traditional markets 
towards the United States and the subsequent increase in reserves of United 
States dollars. In addition, the high level of activity in Canada gave rise 
to an increase in the value and volume of imports, facilitated by the pro- 
gressive removal of import restrictions. The gradual recovery of production 
in Europe and the improved competitive position of the European seller in the 
Canadian market, following the realignment of currencies in September, 
1949, contributed to the shift towards European sources of supply. 


The total value of commodity exports was higher by approximately 4 p.c. 
in 1950 on the basis of a nine-month comparison. The value of imports was 
higher by 9 p.c. These increases were accompanied by price increases of 
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4 p.c. and 7 p.c. for exports and imports, respectively, with the consequence 
that there was no change in the volume of exports, and a small increase of 
2 p.c. in the volume of imports. — 


The most significant development in commodity trade, the shift in the 
direction of sales, can be seen in the statistics of trade with the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Canadian exports to the United Kingdom 
declined by 35 p.c. in the comparable nine-month periods, while purchases 
from the United Kingdom increased by 21 p.c. At the same time, Canadian 
exports to the United States increased by 40 p.c., and there was a relatively 
insignificant increase of 4 p.c. in imports from the United States. 


Although the shift in the origin of imports was not as spectacular as 
the change in direction of export trade, it helped to bring about a near balance 
in the accounts with Canada’s two principal trading partners—the United 
States and the British Commonwealth. The reduction of Canada’s traditional 
sterling surplus, together with the large increase in sales to the United States, 
represented a partial solution of the foreign exchange problem which had 
been prominent since the beginning of exchange control in 1939, It will be 
recalled that extensive import restrictions had to be imposed in November, 
1947, at a time when the drain on Canada’s gold and foreign exchange reserves 
had reached dangerous proportions. By the autumn of 1948, reserves had 
recovered to a level which made it possible to begin a process of relaxation 
of restrictions. By the end of June, 1950, about one-half of the original 
restrictions had been lifted with the remainder due for removal on Jan. 2, 
1951, except for certain items in the capital goods schedule. Between 
November, 1947, and September, 1950, holdings of gold and United States 
dollars rose from $480,000,000 to $1,789,000,000. 


In‘addition to the restrictions on non-essential imports under the Emer- 
gency Exchange Conservation Act of 1947, a number of other important 
factors contributed to the recovery in the United States dollar position. The 
high level of business activity in the United States gave rise to increased 
Canadian exports to that country. Further, payment for a larger portion 
of Canada’s sales to the United Kingdom and other E.C.A. countries was 
received in United States dollars, as a smaller part of the exports to these 
countries was financed by credit. Net receipts of dollar exchange from over- 
seas were $638,000,000, $763,000,000 and $663,000,000 in 1947, 1948 and 1949, 
respectively. In addition, there occurred a net inflow of capital from the 
United States asa result of a Government of Canada bond issue of $150,000,000, 
a substantial direct investment in Canadian business, and a net surplus on 
transactions in portfolio securities. 


The improvement of Canada’s trade and exchange position with the 
United States and the growing belief that early action might be taken to 
restore the Canadian dollar to parity with the United States dollar’gave rise 
to an extraordinary influx of United States capital in the late summer of 
1950. According to the Finance Minister, this was, in part, useful long-term 
investment in Canadian business based on a belief in the long-run soundness 
of Canadian financial and economic conditions. To a large extent, however, 
particularly in August and September, it was a speculative movement. Canada’s 
official reserves of gold and United States dollars, which stood at $1,255,000,000 
on June 30, increased by $65,000,000 during July, $184,000,000 during August, 
and by $285,000,000 in September, a total increase of $534,000,000. 
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Canadian designed and 
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bojet engines are air- 
tested in a converted Lan- 
caster bomber and are 
seen here on the outboard 
positions. The Orenda 
powers the CF-100 fight- 
er, first all-weather, long- 
range, day and_ night 
fighter of its type. 
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The first group of R.C.A.F. 
pilots, navigators and 
maintenance crew take a 
familiarization course on 


the CF-100 fighter. 


On Sept. 30 the Government decided to cancel the official rates of ex- 
change, leaving the exchange value of the Canadian dollar to be determined 
by the forces of supply and demand. The dollar immediately rose in terms 
of United States dollars, and at mid-November the buying rate for United 
States dollars was approximately $1.04. 


Following upon the announcement by the Government in August that 
controls governing the importation of a substantial number of commodities 
under the Emergency Exchange Conservation Act would be relaxed, effective 
Oct. 1, the Government further announced on Sept. 30 that restrictions would 
be removed on all the remaining items on the prohibited list and the quota 
list, effective Jan. 2, 1951. This meant that emergency exchange controls 
governing importation of the whole range of consumer goods would be removed. 
The remaining controls apply only to 50 items on the capital goods list, sub- 
ject to review by the Minister of Trade and Commerce. It was also announced 
on Oct. 4, that Canadian residents would in future be able to obtain permits 
for any reasonable amount of travel expenditure in the United States. 


Wholesale and Retail Prices.—At the beginning of 1950 wholesale 
prices were undergoing a reversal of their downward tendency of the pre- 
ceding year, although the upward movement of the total index was very 
gradual. Then, between April and September, 1950, the index rose sub- 
stantially, moving from 160-1 to 173-6 (1926=100). Sharp deterioration in 
the international situation culminating finally in open warfare in Korea was 
reflected in substantial price increases in a variety of commodities, including 
those imported from the Far East. In addition, continuance of the building 
boom lent support to further increases in prices of lumber and other materials 
used by that industry. For the nine months ended September, 1950, the 
general wholesale price index was 4 p.c. above the same period of 1949. 


The cost-of-living index also continued upward in 1950. Sharp price 
increases occurred for items of both domestic and foreign origin. Rents rose 
considerably following the relaxing of price ceilings allowing landlords to 
advance rents by 18 p.c. for unheated and 22 p.c. for heated accommodation. 
The service groups were relatively stable. The total cost-of-living index rose 
from 161-0 for Jan. 1, 1950, to 170-7 by Nov. 1, 1950, an increase of 6 pc. 
Higher retail food prices accounted for 60 p.c. of the total increase while 
rental advances were responsible for 25 p.c. In the first nine months of 1950, 
the total index showed an increase of 3 p.c. over the same period of 1949. 


Government Economic Measures and Public Finance.—As the inter- 
national crisis deepened and defence preparedness began to dominate the econ- 
omic scene, certain fiscal and economic measures were instituted by the 
Federal Government. Defence outlays, which amounted to only $195,000,000 
in 1947-48, have been rising steadily during the past three fiscal years. Esti- 
mated expenditures for 1950-51 are placed at around $670,000,000 and the 
future outlook is for a rate of expenditures of about $1,000,000,000 a year. 


The so-called “baby budget” of Sept. 7, 1950, was the first of the measures 
designed to accelerate defence preparedness and to combat the growing 
pressure on prices. To the extent that the proposed new military expenditures 
could not be met out of current revenues, new taxes were levied on corporation 
incomes and certain non-essential commodities. Reductions in federal public 
works construction and farm improvement loans, and a limitation on the 
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lending value of new houses built under the National Housing Act, were 
announced as a part of the Government’s anti-inflationary program. 


The change in the rediscount rate of interest from 1% p.c. to 2 p.c., 
~ announced by the Bank of Canada on Oct. 17, 1950, was a further measure 
designed to curb inflationary tendencies. Since commercial banks are not 
at present borrowers from the Central Bank, the direct effects of the change 
are not likely to be great, although in the long-run the new rate can be ex- 
pected to exercise some restraint on the volume of credit. 


The Consumer Credit Act which came into effect on Nov. 1, 1950, 
embodied restrictions designed to deal with the pressure on prices exerted by 
the growing volume of consumer instalment purchases. Larger down payments 
and shorter periods of repayment were called for in the new regulations. 


In order to ensure the supply of essential materials. for defence, the 
Essential Materials (Defence) Act was passed by the House of Commons on 
Sept. 12, 1950, giving the Minister of Trade and Commerce special powers 
over the production, allocation, distribution and price control of materials 
and services considered essential for defence purposes. A Statement of 
Principles for Economic Co-operation between Canada and the United States 
was confirmed on Oct. 26, 1950, with the object of co-ordinating the efforts 
of these two countries in matters of military procurement, economic controls 
and the use of essential raw materials. On Nov. 8, 1950, an agreement was 
reached whereby each country extends to the other equal priority assistance 
to that accorded its own defence contracts. By the end of the year, a formal 
priority system had been instituted regarding the allocation of steel. 


In addition to the foregoing measures to combat inflationary tendencies 
and to ensure the priority of defence orders with respect to essential raw 
materials, other important economic measures were taken by the Government 
in 1950 in connection with the relaxation of import controls and the removal 
of restrictions on travel expenditures in the United States, referred to above. 


The total expenditure of the Federal Government for the first seven 
months of the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1951, was $1,172,000,000, an increase 
of 3 p.c. over the corresponding period of the previous fiscal year. However, 
if the special non-recurring charge of $62,000,000 in 1949-50, due to the 
assumption of Newfoundland’s debt, is eliminated the increase in expenditure 
is approximately 9 p.c. Defence spending accounted for $57,000,000 of 
this increase, while special expenditures arising out of the Winnipeg flood 
disaster, higher contributions to old age pensions, higher family allowances 
and higher subsidies and tax rental payments to the provinces accounted for 
most of the balance. 


Federal revenue for the first seven months of the fiscal year 1950-51 
amounted to $1,535,000,000, compared with $1,442,000,000 for the same period 
the previous year, an increase of about 6 p.c. Higher levels of private income 
and expenditure which raised current direct and indirect tax receipts over 
1949, together with the new tax measures introduced in the ‘‘baby budget” 
on Sept. 7, were responsible for the increase. 


At the provincial and municipal level, current information with regard 
to both revenues and expenditures is lacking, but the forecast of intentions 
(revised June, 1950) indicates a rise of 24 p.c. over 1949 in provincial capital 
expenditure and of 17 p.c. in municipal capital expenditure. 
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Fort Smith, on the Slave River just north of the Alberta-Northwest Territories boundary, 
is the administration headquarters for the Mackenzie District of the Northwest 
Territories. Its facilities include a hospital, schools, missions, Government radio and 
meteorological stations and a landing field. 


@ur Last Frontier = 
The Canadian North 


Oo the early explorers who first penetrated the northern 
latitudes, the cruel harshness of nature and the apparent barrenness of the 
scene that spread itself before them on all sides were the chief impressions 
left on their minds. According to the literature they left behind them, they 
were much dismayed by what they saw there. For instance, in 1587, John 
Davis wrote, ‘‘no viewe of wood, grasse or earthe to be seene, and the shore 
two leagues into the sea full of yce. The... irksome noyse of the yce 
was such as to breed strange conceits amoung us’’. 


But in spite of the monotonous distances and the severe climate of that 
formidable land, which at first glance must have seemed like a bone picked 
clean, the white men persevered. Economically speaking, they were drawn 
on by the hope of finding a northwest passage to the riches of the Indies, by 
the wealth to be won from whaling in Arctic waters, and by the fabulous 
profits to be made by draping the furs of the north country over the fairest 
shoulders of Europe. They were unaware of the wealth in minerals that lay 
beneath the snows—the mineral wealth that to-day provides the impetus for 
the continuing development of the North. 


There was, of course, more to it than this purely economic concept. 
At that time, when the European nations were spreading culture over the 
unknown parts of the world, the spirit of adventure in man seems to have run 
_ higher than ever before or since. Men adventured and died purely for the 
sake of knowing what lay beyond the next hill. Sir John Franklin, for in- 
stance, could not rest until the straight dotted line on the British Admiralty 
chart of the Arctic Coast of North America was replaced by a heavy black 
line showing every bleak inlet, bay and headland. : 


Since those days when every trip into the North held the promise of hard- 
ship and death, science has modified the white man’s attitude towards that 
land. The aeroplane has reduced the element of hardship in travel, and the 
radio has lessened the feeling of isolation from the outside world. In the 
larger centres, modern homes have replaced rough log cabins and the amenities 
of central heating, electricity, and running water are commonplace. In 
many places the earth is cultivated through the long days of the Arctic 
summer and it would be difficult to find a permanent home that did not have 
its own garden patch. In Yukon, particularly, the home garden has made 
the people almost self-sustaining horticulturally, a fact that the early ex- 
plorers would have had difficulty in believing. 

In spite of these modifications of thought, the North is still a frontier— 
the last in North America and one of the last in the world. But the term 
“‘frontier’’, as applied to the Canadian North, should be qualified. The usual 
connotations of ‘frontier’ are backwardness, isolation, and lack of the benefits 
of civilization. In these senses, the Canadian North is unlike any of the 
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frontiers that came before it chronologically, because the whole weight of 
the technical knowledge of the twentieth century has beea brought to bear 
on its development. It is the aeroplane and not the covered wagon that is 
pushing forward the boundaries of civilization in the Canadian North. 


Thus, the picture of the North to-day is a composite one, and in some ways 
a contradictory one. In small patches where the mineral wealth is most 
readily available the process of civilization is virtually complete, and yet 
over the greater part of the vast stretches of barren land it is as if man had 
never existed. 


Physical Characteristics 


In physical terms, Yukon and the Northwest Territories stretch more 
than 2,500 miles from Davis Strait on the east to Alaska on the west. They 
are bounded on the south by the sixtieth parallel of latitude and on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean, and include the islands in the Canadian sector of the 
Arctic Ocean reaching to the North Pole. They comprise approximately 
1,500,000 square miles, more than one-third of the whole area of Canada, and 
have a population of approximately 12,000 Indians and Eskimos and as many 
white persons. The population density—or rather sparsity—is thus about 
one person to every 60 square miles. 


The Canadian North can be divided from east to west into three main 
sections. The Precambrian Shield portion of the Northwest Territories 
extends for about 1,000 miles from Hudson Bay on the east to the Mackenzie 
River Valley on the west. It consists largely of hummocky ground, with the 
ridges and hills separated by depressions occupied by lakes or muskegs. 
The countless lakes are of all sizes and shapes, with irregular shorelines and 
many small islands. From the air, much of the terrain resembles a flat field 
dotted with puddles after an exceptionally heavy rain. The Mackenzie 
lowland is a northward extension of the Interior Plains of central Canada 
and consists of the Mackenzie River Valley and a low-lying depression ex- 
tending from Great Slave Lake north to Great Bear Lake. This area is 
relatively fertile and is well wooded with poplar, spruce and jack pine. The 
Yukon Highlands, which properly include the Mackenzie Mountains in 
the Northwest Territories, is an extension of the great Cordilleran Region of 
Western Canada. It is a region of hills and mountains separated by a net- 
work of large valleys. The central feature is a great basin-like area called 
the Yukon Plateau which is drained by the Yukon River and walled in on 
the north, east and southwest by mountains, 


From north to south the country can be divided into the barren and tree- 
less Arctic Islands, or Arctic Archipelago, the so-called ‘‘barren-lands’’ or 
treeless portion of the mainland of the Northwest Territories, and the more 
southerly timbered portion’ of those Territories. Although the actual 
line of demarcation between the wooded and treeless areas is very irregular 
and broken, it runs roughly from the mouth of the Churchill River at Hudson 
Bay, northwest to the Mackenzie Delta. . 


The Arctic is often referred to as Eastern and Western, the former being 
that part most easy of access by boat from the east and the latter the part 
that is usually entered via Western Canada and the Mackenzie River system. 


The main inroads of civilization into the North have been made for the 
most part along the Yukon River and the Alaska Highway in Yukon and in 
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the Mackenzie River Valley and around Great Slave Lake in the North- 
west Territories. Here are the largest centres, Whitehorse in Yukon and 
Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories, both with populations in the 
neighbourhood of 4,000. Throughout the Eastern Arctic and on the Arctic 
Islands are scattered Missions of various religious orders, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police posts, government weather and scientific stations, and the 
fur-trading posts of the historic Hudson’s Bay Company. 


The climate ranges from extremely cold to reasonably moderate. A 
temperature of 81 degrees below zero has been recorded at Snag in Yukon, 
and yet, except on the Arctic coast and islands, the summer days are long and 
warm. Snowfall in the north is not heavy, in spite of the popular notion of 
incessant storms raging across the barren lands. Because of the cold 
weather, however, the snow that does fall remains on the ground for a long 
time. In general, it might be said that the climate makes it difficult, but 
not impossible, to live there. 


Resources 


Mining.—In assessing the wealth of a region and the possibilities of its 
economic development, the most relevant factors are its physical resources, 
its accessibility and its people. For the North, there is no doubt that 
the resources on which its future depends are its minerals. At the present 
time, however, the factor of accessibility plays a determining role. For in- 
stance, in the well known Yellowknife mining district, it is not profitable at 
present to mine ore that averages less than 0:45 ounce of gold per ton. If 
this same ore occurred in the mining districts of northern Ontario it would 
be fabulously rich, because there it is profitable to mine ore that contains as 
little as 0-15 ounce of gold per ton. Thus, locked in the northern reaches of 
the Precambrian Shield are tremendous reserves of ore that will be developed 
when the problem of transportation is solved. In the meantime, however, 
development goes forward steadily in the richer and more accessible areas. 


The history of mining development in the North is a short one. The 
great Klondike strike in Yukon in 1896 was the beginning. In the rush 
that followed, the population of Dawson city boomed to 25,000 and in the 
short space of seven years more than $100,000,000 worth of gold was taken out 
by placer mining. As the easily worked deposits dwindled, prospectors 
searched the Mayo area and, in the 1920’s, $28,000,000 in silver-lead ore 
was taken out; in the same period oil in commercial quantities was discovered 
at the site now known as Norman Wells. The first well was drilled there in 
1920. In 1929 and 1930, radium- and silver-bearing ores were discovered on 
the east shore of Great Bear Lake, only a short distance south of the Arctic 
Circle. There is no doubt that these now-established radium and uranium 
‘deposits alone will make Canada one of the important countries in the new 
atomic age. 


In 1933 and 1934 new gold finds were made in the Yellowknife River 
area in the Northwest Territories, and by 1935 a major gold rush had devel- 
oped. The lead-silver deposits of the Mayo area in Yukon became im- 
portant in 1945 because of world demand and high prices, and production 
increased greatly. In 1946, for similar reasons, interest revived in the 
previously known lead-zinc deposits at Pine Point on the south shore of 
Great Slave Lake. 
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Mining Developments in the Northwest Territories—The most recent 
reports on developments in the mining districts of the Northwest Territories 
indicate that there is general optimism as a result of recent work, both in the 
immediate vicinity of Yellowknife and in the outlying districts. Giant 
Yellowknife Gold Mine, the leading producer in the Territories, now employs 
350 men and has constructed some of the finest mining buildings in Canada. 
The policy of providing the best in living quarters and recreational facilities 
for employees has reduced the labour turnover markedly, and is eliminating 
the air of impermanence, characteristic of new mining developments. 


Other important producing mines in the Northwest Territories are 
Negus, Con Rycon, and Discovery, the latter the most recent to come into 
production. Value of mineral production in 1949 was $6,801,729, of which 
~ $6,389,748 was in gold. The total value of minerals produced in the North- 
west Territories to the end of 1949 was $31,721,499. ; 


As the above figures indicate, gold is economically the most important 
mineral in the Northwest Territories. In addition, commercial quantities 
are produced of radium and uranium (information concerning which is 
confidential), silver, and petroleum products. There are also known occur- 
rences of nickel, copper, tungsten, tantalum, beryllium, lithium and coal. 


The area in which the most intensive exploratory work has been under- 
taken in recent years is Pine Point on the south shore of Great Slave Lake. 
The rich lead-zinc deposits there were first discovered in 1898 by Klondike 
gold miners, but at that time it was not economic to develop them. Serious 
work was begun in 1929, and $300,000 was spent on geological work, diamond 
drilling and test pitting. Approximately 500,000 tons of ore had been blocked 
out when the work was brought to a halt by the depression in 1929. The 
advance in base-metal prices brought renewed interest to the area in 1946. 
Since then, more than 48,000 feet of diamond drilling has been done and 
more than 100 miles of road and two airstrips have been built. 


Petroleum production at the present time is confined to the Norman 
Wells area and these reserves alone would make the Northwest Territories 
self-sufficient in oil in the foreseeable future. But now the search for oil in 
Alberta has reached the northern boundaries of that Province and is extending 
into the Territories. Permits have been issued for exploratory work in the 
vicinity of Fort Providence. The permits cover an area of more than 
2,000,000 acres and at least $100,000 will be spent by the investigating 
parties during the latter half of 1950 and in 1951. 


Mining Developments in Yukon.—The value of mineral production in 
Yukon in 1949 was $5,099,176, of which $2,950,920 was for gold. The value 
of gold production increased by $829,430 over the previous year. 


The three mining districts are Dawson, Mayo and Whitehorse.  Vir- 
tually all of the gold produced in Yukon is from placer operations, mainly 
‘in Dawson District. The rich deposits of galena and sphalerite on Galena 
Hill in the Mayo District account for the silver, lead and zinc production. 
Some placer and coal mining is done in the Whitehorse District. 


For some time now, mineral production in Yukon has been relatively 
stable. However, much of the country has not been thoroughly prospected 
even though the geology of these areas.is favourable for the occurrence of 
minerals. Recently, prospecting activity has increased, particularly in the 
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Whitehorse and Mayo Mining Districts, as there are known occurrences of 
lead, zinc, copper, lode gold, silver, antimony, manganese, placer gold, 
molybdenite, coal, tungsten and tin. Helicopters are being used to increase 
the range of prospecting and the chief activity has taken place around 
Whitehorse and in the Kluane Lake and Carmacks areas. Also it is felt that 
the systematic use of magnetometer and electrical resistivity surveys, which 
have proved useful under similar conditions in other parts of Canada, may 
locate new commercial ore bodies in Yukon. 


Furs.—For a century and a half, the fur trade was the entire basis of 
the northern economy. Although its value has now declined relative to 
mining, its absolute value has remained constant. It still sustains almost 
the whole native population and probably will continue to do so far into the 
future. The chief types of pelt taken are white fox, muskrat, beaver, red 
fox, mink and marten. The number of pelts taken and consequently the 
value of the industry fluctuates with the cycles of abundance of wildlife. 
Over the years, however, the annual value of production of furs in the North 
has averaged close to $2,500,000. In recent years the Federal Government 
has followed a policy of regulating trapping to protect the welfare of the 
native population and to ensure the economical harvesting of the fur crop 
on a sustained-yield basis. Among the measures that have been instituted 
are restrictions on the number of white trappers, the setting aside of preserves 
on which only natives are allowed to trap, open and close seasons for the trap- 
ping of most animals, the fixing of a maximum bag for certain fur-bearers, 
and the creating of preserves and sanctuaries on which no one is permitted to 
hunt or trap. This policy is based on information obtained from sources 
such as the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the fur traders, and the trappers 
themselves; it is, in effect, recognition of the continuing importance of the 
fur trade to the economy of the North. 


Other Natural Resources that will Provide the Bases for Potential 
Industries.—It is a common conception that the future of the North can be 
defined in terms of minerals and furs. While this, of course, is true, it gives 
rise to the question of whether there are other potential industries that would 
contribute to a more balanced economy. Is it feasible to develop the fisheries 
resources on a commercial scale? Is there timber for construction purposes? 
Is there sufficient water power to turn the wheels of industry? Can enough 
food be grown to support a substantial population? The present develop- 
ment and potentiality of industries, subsidiary to mining and furs; is outlined 
in the following paragraphs. 


Fisheries. —Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories, the fifth largest 
lake on the continent and only 340 miles south of the Arctic Circle, has, in 
the past five years, become the centre of a million-dollar commercial-fishing . 
business. Pushing out in their boats in the misty dawns of the summer and 
fishing through the ice in the winter, the fishermen, including natives, caught 
approximately 8,000,000 Ib. of trout, whitefish and inconnu in 1949. Here 
again in this industry the modern touch is evident. To expedite the opera- 
tions of the 1,000 persons employed, use is made of aircraft, snowmobile and 
tractor. ; 

Reindeer Herding.—An industry sponsored by the Federal Government 
and introduced to make capital of the conditions peculiar to the North is 
reindeer herding. This industry was established in an attempt to provide 
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the Eskimos with a livelihood which would augment and conserve the game 
resources on which they depended. The first herd of approximately 2,400 
reindeer was delivered overland from Alaska in 1935 to a previously prepared 
station near the mouth of the Mackenzie River. White men and native 
Laplanders formed the nucleus of the herding staff and an important aspect 
of their job was to train young Eskimos in the technique of herding so that 
they would be able to manage reindeer herds on their own account and thus 
lay the foundations of a stable means of livelihood. In 1948 a native- 
managed herd was formed and a second was established in 1950. 


The 1950 annual roundups of the main Government herd and the two 
native-managed herds showed a total of 7,500 reindeer, of which about two- 
thirds were in the main herd. 


Timber.—The timber resources of the Canadian North are inadequate 
to meet the increasing local needs, particularly of the mining industry, and 
it can be expected that importations from the provinces will increase. In 
the Northwest Territories the limited commercial stands of timber in the 
Mackenzie District are being utilized to provide building materials and mining 
and fuel-wood requirements. A number of small mills are operated on the 
Slave and Mackenzie Rivers cutting white spruce almost exclusively. Poplar 
and jack pine are used chiefly for fuel. 


In Yukon, because of the generally higher altitude, timber is more 
scarce and is found in commercial size only in the major valleys and depres- 
sions. In the years following the gold rush of 1898, the entire city of Dawson 
was built of lumber that grew in the vicinity, and by 1930 the supply close to 
the Yukon River was exhausted. Since then, timber requirements for the 
Dawson and Whitehorse areas have been imported from British Columbia 
although two mills are still operated at Mayo and a small one at Dawson. 
There are important stands in the districts situated south of the sixty-first 
parallel and east of the Lewes and Yukon Rivers as far north as the sixty-fifth 
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parallel where it is possible that the rate of growth can satisfy local needs and 
even provide an exportable surplus to less-favoured areas. White spruce is 
the most common species and makes up the bulk of all important stands. 


A griculture.—Although the percentage of arable land in the North is low, 
surprisingly good results have been obtained with various crops, both at 
experimental and practical levels. In the Northwest Territories, such 
development has been confined to the valleys of the Mackenzie River system, 
where small-scale farming operations and gardening have been carried on 
since the early days of settlement. Soil and horticultural surveys were 
made in the Mackenzie District by the Government in 1944 and 1945, and an 
experimental substation was established at Fort Simpson. Nowadays many 
of the homes have their garden patches and the officer in charge of the Fort 
Simpson Substation visits the various settlements from Norman Wells south 
to advise and assist home gardeners and the few who depend upon agriculture 
for a livelihood. The largest commercial undertaking in the Northwest 
Territories is carried on at Trout River, a few miles south of Fort Simpson 
on the Mackenzie River. This farm supplies much of the produce required 
at Norman Wells and other Mackenzie River points. Yellowknife has a 
number of market gardens (the largest being 10 acres in extent) which 
supply a portion of the requirements of the settlement during the summer 
season. ‘The chief vegetables grown in the Mackenzie District are potatoes, 
carrots and cabbages. 


In Yukon, farming activity has decreased considerably since the first 
years of this century, when thousands of acres were under cultivation to supply 
the influx of population brought about by the Klondike gold strike. At the 
present time farm income is derived largely from the local sale of butter, milk, 
beef, pork and vegetables. As in the Northwest Territories, almost every 
home in Yukon has its garden patch. In 1943, a broad soil reconnaissance 
survey was made of lands adjoining the Alaska Highway and in the Yukon 
River basin. In 1944, an experimental substation was established at Pine 
Creek, 106 miles west of Whitehorse and adjacent to the Alaska Highway. 
The substation staff conducts off-station co-operative field experiments at 
sites in the interior so that complete coverage of the territory will be secured. 
Experiments with poultry, cattle, hogs and spring grain have been very 
successful. Investigations indicate that about 160,000 acres in Yukon 
could be put under cultivation, 100,000 acres located in the Takhini-Dezadeash 
Valley traversed by the Alaska Highway, and 60,000 acres along the Yukon 
River flats. 


The future of agriculture in Yukon is, of course, closely linked with 
the development of other resources, particularly minerals. The converse 
of this statement is also true—that the further development of mineral 
resources will be substantially aided by a versatile agricultural industry. 


Water Power.—Another resource that is extremely important to the 
future mineral development of the Canadian North is that of water power. 
The lack of coal or oil (except at Norman Wells) in sufficient quantities and of 
easy access makes the development of large blocks of power exclusively 
dependent on water power. However, the water-power resources of the North 
are small in comparison with the southern part of Canada .and, generally 
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speaking, the topographical conditions favourable to power development. 
obtain only in limited areas. Further, the rate of precipitation is only about 
12 inches per year, surface run-off ceases during the long winter and, except 
where natural or artificial lake storage is available, river flows fall to meagre 
amounts by late spring. Nevertheless, the power resources of the North are 
estimated at approximately 1,000,000 h.p. at ordinary six-month flow, and 
this will be sufficient to handle industrial expansion for the foreseeable future. 


Present power developments in the North consist of a plant on the Klon- 
dike River about 26 miles above Dawson in Yukon, which supplies 15,000 
h.p. for placer-mining operations and for the requirements of Dawson; the 
Bluefish Lake development in the Northwest Territories, which supplies 
4,700 h.p. to mines in the area; and the recently completed Snare River 
development, which supplies 8,350 h.p. to the Giant Yellowknife gold mine 
and the townsite of Yellowknife. The first two power projects were built 
by mining companies and the latter by the Federal Government. Work is 
proceeding on a new plant at Mayo designed to facilitate the production of 
silver-lead ores in the Mayo and Keno areas. Ultimate cost of the project 
will be about $3,000,000 and between 6,000 and 8,000 h.p. will become avail- 
able when the plant attains maximum capacity. 


Transportation 


The problem of transportation—of overcoming the obstacles of distance 
and climate—has always been one of the most stubborn blocks to opening 
up the North and probably will continue so for a long time tocome. To the 
ordinary difficulties involved in setting up a system of transportation are 
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added specifically northern obstacles such as perma-frost—that is, perman- 
ently frozen sub-soil that requires special techniques in road-building. 


In the North there are three main modes of transportation—water, 
highway and air. Much of the heavy freight is still transported by water, 
increasing amounts of freight are being carried by truck over the roads, and 
passenger traffic is largely handled by aircraft. 


The two great inland waterways of the Canadian Northwest are the 
Mackenzie and the Yukon, both of which rank among the ten greatest river 
systems in the world. The series of rivers and lakes of the Mackenzie system 
have a total length of 2,635 miles from the headwaters of the Finlay River in 
the Rocky Mountains to the Mackenzie Delta on the Arctic Coast and the area 
drained is approximately 700,000 square miles or about one-quarter of the 
mainland area of Canada. Freight on the Mackenzie waterway is carried 
by large barges pushed by small propeller-driven, diesel-engined vessels. 


The Yukon River is 1,979 miles from the headwaters of the Nisutlin 
River in the Mackenzie Mountains. Of this length, 714 miles is in Canada 
and the rest in Alaska. It drains an area of 320,000 square miles, of which 
127,000 are in Canada. There is steamer service on the Yukon River system; 
a coastal steamship service from Vancouver, B.C., to Skagway; and a supple- 
mentary railroad service on to Whitehorse. 


The great drawback to the water-highway systems of the Canadian 
Northwest is that they are open to navigation only four to five months of the 
year. It is not yet clear how they will be affected by increasing year-round 
competition from aircraft and trucks. However, it is so economical to trans- 
port bulk freight by water that the role of the rivers in the transportation 
system of the North will likely continue to be one of importance. 


It is only in recent years that roads have begun to probe into what has 
often been accurately described as the ‘“‘trackless wilderness’. The Alaska 
Highway, built as a war measure, traverses the southern part of Yukon. 
There are numerous access roads leading to airports along the Northwest 
Staging Route, secondary roads radiate from Whitehorse, Dawson and 
Mayo to the adjacent mining districts, and an all-weather gravelled highway 
connects Whitehorse and Mayo. In the Northwest Territories, the recently 
completed Mackenzie Highway links the railhead at Grimshaw, Alberta, 
to Hay River settlement on Great Slave Lake. This 385-mile all-weather 
highway facilitates the movement of freight to the Yellowknife mining 
district and to other settlements in the Mackenzie Valley. 


It is obvious that these older forms of transport—road and water—will 
always be of prime importance to the North. In fact, the importance of the 
road system will doubtless increase as it expands in keeping with the needs 
of the country. Nevertheless, it is the swift wings of the aeroplane that have 
in recent years enabled so much to be achieved in so brief a space of time. So 
significant is the air age to the North that it has been stated that the whole 
history of the Canadian North can be divided into two periods—before and 
after the coming of the aeroplane. 

The aeroplane, with its speed and range, has brought the outermost parts 
of the North to within a few hours of effortless flying time. Scheduled air- 
lines operate from Edmonton and Vancouver into Yukon and beyond; to 
Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories; and to settlements in the Mackenzie 
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The wood-burning, paddle-driven steamer ‘‘Whitehorse’’ makes the round trip between 
Whitehorse, Yukon, and Fairbanks, Alaska, in nine days. 


Valley as far north as Aklavik. In the Eastern Arctic, commercial air ser- 
vices operate chiefly on a charter basis. Landing facilities for the larger 
types of aircraft are not as yet available, but that is only because they are not 
necessary at the present stage of development of the North. As the demand 
for the minerals of the North becomes more urgent, so will facilities be ex- 
panded until there will be few parts of that everlasting frontier that are not 
relatively close to the amenities of civilization. 


The People and Their Problems 


The physical resources and accessibility of the North are the two 
primary factors in assessing its wealth. But what of the third important 
factor—the people? Without the people to bring them to life, water-power 
sites are merely turbulent stretches of river and potential mines are merely 
mineral formations. 


Scattered throughout the million and a half square miles of the North 
there are littlke more than 12,000 white persons. They are concentrated 
mainly in the mining districts of Yukon and the Northwest Territories— 
at Dawson, Mayo and Whitehorse, and at Yellowknife and Port Radium. 
A small number inhabit the lonely outposts of the great beyond—the mission- 
aries, the doctors, the fur traders and the scientists. 


The native Indians and Eskimos also number a little more than 12,000. 
The Indians, in general, inhabit the forested areas of the north, while the 
Eskimos shun the wooded sections and live on the treeless Arctic Coast and 
Arctic Islands. Anthropologists believe that they are of Asiatic origin and . 
came from Asia to America across Bering Strait, possibly as long ago as 
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Moosehide, an Indian village three miles north of Dawson on the Yukon River. 


4,000 years. During most of this time their conditions of life remained un- 
changed as they followed their traditional hunting-fishing-trapping economy; 
that is, they lived at a level little removed from the stone age. 


When the aggressive European invaded the North he followed his practice 
and brought his own civilization with him. As has happened in the past, 
the spread of civilization uncontrolled by government produced its usual 
adverse effects on the natives. Throughout the eighteenth and most of the 
nineteenth centuries this process went on. Gradually the old traditions of 
the natives gave way before the influence of the phonograph, motor schooner, 
and high-powered rifle. With the rifle the natives began very efficiently to 
exterminate the wildlife upon which their existence depended. 


When, towards the close of the nineteenth century, the Canadian 
Government became responsible for the welfare of the natives, the problem 
was clearly a grave one. Basically, it involved reconciling the old life of 
the natives with the new life developing around them. This problem has 
changed only in degree down to the present. It is being solved step by step 
from day to. day and it can safely be said that when the Federal Government 
began administering the affairs of the Northland, it was almost the first 
time in history that the advance of civilization was accompanied by a deliber- 
ated policy of benevolence to the native inhabitants. 


The responsibility of the Federal Government for the welfare of the 
natives is only part of its manifold administrative activities. Federal 
responsibility also extends into such fields as transportation, communication, 
health and education and all of them pose their own difficult problems. 
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An Eskimo woman 
having her eyes 
examined at a 
Government eye 


_ clinic. 


In the field of education, a system is being worked out that is unlike 
anything in previous Canadian history. The basic concept is to establish 
permanent schools in even the smaller communities and to appoint teachers 
with the special qualifications needed to develop the school as the centre of 
the community. The school is used for meetings, games and social events 
as well as for regular classroom work. Schools are provided with radios and 
moving-picture facilities, and circulating film libraries are carried on a 
regular schedule from school to school. 


Special techniques must be used in dealing with nomadic groups of the 
North, particularly those in the Eastern Arctic. Some of these innovations 
are combinations of teaching and health centres (travelling schools and season- 
al schools). Woven into this fabric of experiment are the older residential 
and mission day schools operated by the Church of England, the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Northern Canada Evangelical Mission, and the 
Calvary Baptist Mission at Yellowknife. 


The story is similar in other fields of social welfare, such as medicine. 
At many points throughout the north small hospitals and health centres 
have been set up or subsidized by the Government to care particularly for 
the native population which is almost defenceless against even the commonest 
diseases of civilization. Family allowances (allowances paid in kind not cash) 
and old age pensions are paid to the inhabitants of the North. 


The Eskimo people have always made for themselves certain articles 
for daily use, bowls, knives and the like and carved dolls and kayaks for the 
amusement of their children. When these were taken ‘‘outside’’ they became 
curiosities, sometimes objects of art. Eskimo skill in carving in ivory and 
soapstone had long been recognized but it remained for the Department of 
Resources and Development and the Canadian Handicrafts Guild to realize 
the market possibilities of these articles and through their efforts the ground- 
work has been laid for another subsidiary industry. 


To assist the mining industry, government scientists, including geologists, 
geographers, geodesists, and topographers are gradually laying bare the form 


and composition of the Northland. Annually, as many as 38 parties work 
through the country, producing detailed topographical maps and extending 
the geodetic net ever farther northward. 


The Eastern Arctic outposts of civilization are supplied by a government- 
owned ship which travels more than 10,000 miles through the northern 
waters to carry food, equipment and replacement personnel to the various 
posts. The party normally includes administrative and medical officers, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police personnel, technicians and scientists re- 
presenting various government departments and other agencies. The ports 
of call include Fort Chimo, Coral Harbour, Cape Dorset, Lake Harbour, 
Frobisher Bay, Pangnirtung, River Clyde, Pond Inlet, Arctic Bay and 
Dundas Harbour. In 1950 the C. D. Howe made her maiden voyage on this 
mission, replacing the Nascopie which had been in service for many years. 


The Joint United States-Canadian Weather Station Resupply Mission 
operates in the Eastern Arctic during the short summer season. This has 
been an annual undertaking since 1947. Three outposts are visited by boat— 
Resolute, Eureka and Alert. At Resolute, supplies are dropped and later 
carried by air to Mould Bay on Prince Patrick Island and Isachsen on Ellef 
Ringnes Island. 


In all these projects, the policy of the Government in supplying services 
in keeping with the expansion of activity in the North is evident. Through 
the Development Services Branch of the Department of Resources and 
Development, administration of the Canadian North is carried out and the 
well-being of its people, white and native alike, protected. 


The Administration of the North 


The Northwest Territories is governed by a Territorial Council 
composed of a Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner, and five councillors 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner in Council has 
power to make ordinances for the government of the Territories, under 
instruction from the Governor in Council or the Minister of Resources and 
Development. Such ordinances cover direct taxation to raise revenue, the 
establishment and tenure of territorial offices, the appointment and payment 
of officers, maintenance of prisons, municipal institutions, licences, solemni- 
zation of marriages, property and civil rights, administration of justice and, 
generally, all matters of a local or private nature. Council meetings are held 
regularly and the Council functions not only as a legislative body, but in an 
advisory capacity to the Minister of Resources and Development. 


With the growth in centres of population in the Northwest Territories a 
form of local government, municipal in nature, was desirable. The Yellow- 
knife Administrative District was established in 1939 with a Board of Trustees 
composed of three members appointed by the Commissioner of the Northwest 
Territories for a period of one year and five members elected annually by the 
residents of the district. The Board elects its own chairman from among its 
members and functions in a manner similar to that of a town council. The 
Hay River Administration District was formed in 1949. The Trustee Board 
consists of two members elected locally and three, including the chairman, 
appointed by the Commissioner. That portion of the Northwest Territories 
lying west of the 109th meridian of longitude is now included in a new electoral 
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district known as the Yukon-Mackenzie River Electoral District and is 
represented in the Parliament of Canada. 


In Yukon, the government is composed of a Commissioner and an 
elective Legislative Council of three members having a three-year term of 
office. The Council, with the Commissioner, operates in a manner somewhat 
similar to a provincial government. The Council sits apart from the 
Commissioner and presents ordinances passed by it to the Commissioner for 
his assent. The Yukon Act provides that the Commissioner shall administer 
the government under instructions given him from time to time by the Gov- 
ernor in Council or the Minister of Resources and Development. The 
Commissioner in Council has the power to make ordinances dealing with the 
imposition of local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, establishment 
of territorial offices, maintenance of prisons and municipal institutions, 
issuing of licences, incorporation of companies, solemnization of marriages, 
property and civil rights, administration of justice, and generally all matters 
of a local nature. 


Within this framework of administration, the story of the North continues 
to unfold. A century and a half ago, when the early northern explorers 
stood on the decks of their wooden ships as they veered through the ice- 
littered sea, it was impossible for them, looking ahead into that frozen land, 
to imagine what conditions would be like there in the twentieth century. 
To-day, in the middle of the twentieth century, it would indeed be unwise to 
predict the progress and development of the Canadian North in the next 
century and a half. 


This, however, is certain, world demands for minerals will continue to 
spur on development and exploitation of northern resources. World supplies 
of many essential minerals are being depleted with the increased demands 
of modern civilization and the Canadian North holds out the promise of 
wealth and adventure. 


The construction of the pipe line from the Alberta 
oilfields to the Head of the Lakes, started in 
the spring of 1950, was completed in record- 
breaking time. The first crude entered the 
system on Aug. 25 and on Oct. 4 the opening 
of a valve at Edmonton started the flow 
through to Regina. The Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, spoke at the 
opening ceremony. 


Moving Alberta's Black 
Gold to Market 


{Gee first pipe line for carrying crude oil from 
Western Canada was completed during 1950 from Redwater, Alta., to the 
Head of the Great Lakes at Superior, a distance of 1,127 miles, at a cost of 
$90,000,000. This outstanding construction and engineering accomplishment 
marks a mile-post in the economic development of Western Canada. 


While the planning of the pipe line started more than two years ago, 
actual construction was completed in a record-breaking period of less than 
150 days—the work schedule set for the project. This made it the fastest 
major pipe-line undertaking ever completed. 


First construction units started in the spring of 1950. On Aug. 25, the 
first crude to enter the system was started from Redwater for the 30-mile 
pipe-line trip to storage tanks at Edmonton. On Oct. 4, Hon. E. C. Manning, 
Premier of Alberta, opened a valve at the Edmonton Pump Station to start 
the first crude eastward by pipe line through the 439-mile section to Regina. 
This opening ceremony was attended by Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Ottawa, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, and other government and _ business 
officials. 


At another ceremony on Oct. 23 at the Regina Pump Station, Hon. T. C. 
Douglas, Premier of Saskatchewan, opened a valve to start first crude oil 
deliveries from the pipe line to refineries in that city. Step by step the crude 
was moved through three main pipe sections until first deliveries were made 
into storage at Superior early in December. 

The pipe-line project was promoted by Imperial Oil, Limited, the dis- 
coverers of the Leduc oil field, in February, 1947. Actual construction was 
carried out by contractors engaged by a specially organized company— 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Company—which owns and operates the system. 
Imperial Oil retained a minority interest in the new company, which also is 
owned by other oil companies, private interests and the general public. 


The influence on the national economy of the pipe line will be immense. 
Rapid development programs that followed the Leduc discovery built Western 
Canada’s proven oil reserves from 22,000,000 bbl. in 1946 to an estimated 
1,000,000,000 bbl. at the beginning of 1950. Thus potential oil production 
in Alberta at the beginning of 1950 was about one-third of Canada’s require- 
ments, while three years earlier Canada produced less than one-tenth of 
requirements. Further, from the beginning of 1950 to June 30, 300 new 
Alberta oil wells were brought in. 

During the past ten years, Canadian oil consumption has increased 
130 p.c. Demand for gasoline has doubled and heating oil demand has 
increased three and one-half times. But, in spite of rapidly growing reserves, 
because gaps existed in refining capacity and because of difficulties of trans- 
portation, less than 20 p.c. of Canada’s petroleum needs in 1949 were supplied 
by domestic crude. Even in 1950 the daily average production from the 
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western oil fields was held down to about 61,000 bbl.—sufficient to serve prairie 
refineries—although the wells in Alberta were capable of producing at more 
than double that rate without exceeding the allowables fixed by the Alberta 
Conservation Board. The completion of the pipe line has enabled the oil 
to reach out economically to new markets and, instead of each new successful 
well reducing the amount of crude that could be taken from existing wells, 
under a system of restricted allowances, production will now be limited only 
by the pipe line facilities and market demands. 


The Planning and Construction of the Pipe Line 


As early as 1938 the advantages of a pipe-line outlet for western oil 
were apparent but it was not until the Leduc field became firmly established 
as one of the major oil finds on the continent that plans crystallized. 


The pipe line, as originally projected, was intended to carry crude from 
the Edmonton area to refineries at Regina. Demands east of Regina were 
to be supplied by rail. With the rapid and favourable development of the 
Leduc, Redwater and other areas, the size of the pipe line was increased and 
its length extended to the Head of the Lakes. 


The usual tedious and costly reconnaissance land survey was avoided 
by the adoption of aerial survey methods for the proposed route. Recon- 
_ naissance flights to examine the terrain between Regina and Nisku, Alta., a 
small railway point near the Leduc field, began in early 1948 and a photo- 
graphic survey of the most favourable general route was made. By the end 
of 1949 completed plans of the route selected were presented to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for approval. 


In the meantime, engineers were working on the many problems*that 
had to be solved before construction could commence. What maximum 
throughputs should be planned? How would varying temperatures affect 
viscosity of the crude? How much would pressure drop per mile in pipe 
of various diameters? And—on the less technical side but most important 
in that period of extremely short supply—from where would the required 
tonnage of steel for the pipe line come? 


By the summer of 1948, about 100 wells had been completed in the Leduc 
field and the estimated recoverable reserves were placed at 200,000,000 bbl. 
This appeared sufficient to adequately support production to meet the re- 
quirements of the prairie refineries as far east as Regina. 


Pressure-drop calculations were made for pipe of 16, 18, 20 and 22 inches 
diameter with ranging wall thicknesses. Pressure drops per mile versus 
throughputs up to a maximum of 110,000 bbl. a day were plotted. The 
number and sizes of pumping stations required for the various throughputs, 
up to a maximum of 110,000 bbl. a day, were calculated. As a result of 
these studies and discussions with pipe manufacturers the decision to use 
16-inch pipe was reached. All of this was on the assumption that the pipe 
line would terminate at Regina. 


Then followed a search for steel which soon assumed international 
proportions as negotiations went on in Canada, United States, Britain and 
Europe. Most steelmakers could promise steel deliveries no earlier than 
1952. The solution that finally developed stands as a fine example of co- 
operation among steel manufacturers in different countries and the customers 
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who depend on them for steel. British manufacturers agreed to ship 30,000 
to 40,000 tons of plate to Canada. This was not suitable for pipe rolling 
but was satisfactory for other purposes and, in exchange, a Canadian steel 
plant agreed to release enough special pipe-line steel plate to meet require- 
ments. Customers who would otherwise have used that special plate agreed 
to the slight inconvenience and were protected against any increased cost by 
the pipe-line company. 

In order to fill the contract for pipe, a new rolling mill was constructed 
at Welland, Ont., for making pipe up to 16 inches in diameter: this alone re- 
presented an investment of $5,000,000. The pipe was of high-test steel, being 
turned out in 40-foot joints with ends bevelled ready for the welders on the 
right of way. These joints were longitudinally welded and ‘cold expanded’ by 
internal hydraulic expansion which substantially increased the ‘yield point’. 


Mechanical ditch-digger gouges a 
trench to receive the pipe line. 


e 


A side-boom caterpillar tractor 
moves another 40-ft. joint of steel 
pipe into place. 
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When, by the autumn of 1948, development drilling at Redwater, about 
30 miles northeast of Edmonton, indicated another major oil strike, the moving 
of crude into refineries supplying the more densely populated marketing 
areas of Eastern Canada was brought into the realm of sound practical 
economics. As reserves accumulated, it appeared obvious that the greater 
part of the Sarnia, Ont., refinery’s requirements could be supplied by Alberta 
crude. But to supply Sarnia during the summer season when navigation was 
open on the Great Lakes, as well as the Regina and other prairie refineries, 
would require a capacity of approximately 90,000 bbl. a day between Edmon- 
ton and Regina. This necessitated a new set of studies which showed that 
the most economical route, both from the standpoint of construction costs 
and maintenance, was to the terminus of Superior, Wisconsin. To establish 
the terminus at a Canadian port on Lake Superior would have required 
$10,000,000 additional investment and operating costs would have been 
increased by 10 cents a barrel. 


It was also decided, in view of rapidly mounting production, to increase 
the size of the pipe from Edmonton to Regina to 20 inches. The 16-inch 
line would have a maximum throughput of 125,000 bbl. a day at 1,050 lb. 
operating pressure with eight pumping stations. By increasing the pipe 
to 20 inches, the throughput would be increased to 145,000 bbl. a day at the 
same 1,050 lb. pressure, but only four pumping stations would be required. 
The increase in cost of the 20-inch pipe over the 16-inch pipe would be more 
than offset by the saving in the operation of fewer stations, which was 
estimated at about $1,000,000 annually. 


As the contract had been awarded for the 16-inch pipe for the original 
Edmonton-to-Regina system, it was necessary to utilize this pipe somewhere 
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on the eastern extension. It proved practicable to do so on the section from 
Regina to Gretna, Man., because there would be a fairly sizeable take-off at 
Regina, decreasing the throughput and the required size of pipe line east of 
that city. 


At this stage, then, the decision was reached to build the section from 
Edmonton to Regina of 20-inch diameter pipe with an intermediate pumping 
station at Kerrobert, Sask. From Regina to the International Boundary at 
Gretna, Man., the pipe would be of 16-inch diameter and an intermediate 
station at Cromer was included. The station at Gretna would pump through 
18-inch diameter pipe to a station at Clearbrook, Minn., which would in 
turn relay the oil to Superior, also through 18-inch pipe. 


The six stations along the route will keep the oil moving with an initial 
capacity of 90,000 bbl. a day from Edmonton to Regina and approximately 
70,000 bbl. a day in the sections east of there. Volume can be increased by 
50 p.c. through the addition of six more stations. 


Planning the pumping stations presented many problems and involved 
conferences with various equipment manufacturers. In view of extreme 
weather conditions on the prairies, it was decided that the pump-station 
buildings, which are about 75 feet by 200 feet by 24 feet high, should be of 
steel frame with walls of masonry. Considerable attention was given to 
the heating system for the buildings. 


Welders at work on 16-inch pipe. 


For each of the Edmonton and Kerrobert stations, four units have been 
installed consisting of four dual-fuel engines, each rated at 1,080 h.p. at 
600 r.p.m., driving four centrifugal pumps capable of pumping 150,000 bbl. 
a day. This provides a standby unit at all times. At each of the Regina 
and Cromer stations, three units rated at 810 h.p. have been erected and 
provision made to install the fourth as a standby unit at a later date. The 
Gretna station has three 540 h.p. units, while at Clearbrook two 810 h.p. 
units are installed to handle the initial load. Much of the equipment for 
the pumping stations was produced by Canadian manufacturers, some of it 
for the first time. 


Special attention was given to the pipe and its protection. It was 
determined that three feet of dirt covering on top of the pipe would provide 
reasonable winter operating temperatures of the oil of 25° to 30° F. This 
cover also would provide adequate protection to the line from damage due 
to farmers plowing their fields or hauling equipment back and forth across 
the pipe-line route. To prevent corrosion, the line was coated with coal- 
tar enamel, reinforced with a fibre glass material and with a coal-tar impreg- 
nated asbestos wrapper. The enamel, known as Bitumastic 70-B enamel, is 
produced in Canada. 


Pipe with 4-inch wall was selected for crossings of the North Saskat- 
chewan River near Edmonton and the Battle River near Hardisty, Alta., 
and concrete weights were added to keep the pipe in the river bed and psevent 
movement or floating during flood periods. 


During the summer of 1950, 1,500 construction workers were employed 
to complete the entire pipe-line system by the autumn of 1950. To build 
the full 1,127 miles of pipe line in the short construction season that prevails 
on the prairies, a work schedule of 150 days was set—the fastest major pipe- 
line construction job ever undertaken. 


In order to meet the program, the pipe line was divided into three 
divisions for construction purposes: the 439-mile section from Edmonton 
to Regina, the 336-mile leg from Regina to Gretna, Man., and the 322-mile 
section from Gretna to Superior. A 30-mile section linked Redwater oil 
field with the pumping station at Edmonton. 


The contractors, working in the three divisions, split their working 
units into three separate spreads of men and machinery. Thus, nine spreads 
were at work simultaneously, and they completed better than nine miles 
of pipe-line construction every 24 hours of favourable weather. Floods in 
southern Manitoba and unseasonable snows and a late spring delayed the 
work on certain eastern spreads, but all work was carried through to completion 
late in 1950. 


Key personnel and experts with long experience in pipe-line construction 
and with the ‘know how’, and the specialized machinery which was not 
available in Canada, came from the United States, but 80 p.c. of the manpower 
engaged on the construction was Canadian and hired locally along the route 
wherever possible. It is estimated that 30 p.c. of total costs was spent in 
direct labour payrolls, which meant more money in communities all along 
the line and resultant benefits to the business activity of those areas. But 
that temporary benefit, while considerable, was but a flash in the pan com- 
pared to the lasting benefits that will result from this project. 
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Tarring and wrap- 
ping the pipe be- 
fore it is put into 
the trench. 


At the Edmonton station six tanks, of 140,000 bbl. capacity each, have been 
installed to give 840,000 bbl. storage capacity there. Also, since all of the 
oil scheduled to move out of the terminal at Superior is to move by lake tanker 
and can move only during the summer months when the Great Lakes are 
not ice bound, sufficient storage is needed at the terminal to permit operation 
of the pipe line during the winter months. Thus 12 tanks, each with a capacity 
of 150,000 bbl., have been erected at Superior. Loading facilities there 
have been designed to put oil on board the lake tankers at an estimated average 
rate of 57,000 bbl. a day. 


As a direct result of the construction of the pipe line, western oil will 
benefit the Canadian exchange problem by an estimated 155,000,000 United 
States dollars in 1951. This means more money to buy other imports 
needed—things that cannot be grown or made in Canada. The immediate 
advantage to the western consumers of petroleum products is obvious. 
In 1949 such consumers paid $30,000,000 less for all products purchased 
than would have been paid if additional crude had not been discovered in 
Alberta. 


Refineries along the route of the pipe line will receive oil at transportation 
costs lower than was possible at any time in the past and deliveries to refineries 
in Eastern Canada will extend present markets for crude. 

Oil has now definitely taken its place as one of Canada’s major natural 
resources and the healthy development of the industry will contribute to 
the improvement of the standard of living for the entire country and particu- 
larly for Western Canada. 
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Canada—The Country 


* Physical Features 


(oe comprises the whole northern part of the 
North American Continent with its islands, except the United States territory 
of Alaska. Extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the United 
States Boundary to the North Pole, it has an area of 3,845,144 square miles, 
which may be compared with an area of 3,608,787 square miles for the 
United States and Alaska. The Canada-United States Boundary is 3,986-8 
miles long and that between Canada and Alaska 1,539-8 miles. 


The fresh-water area of the country is unusually large, constituting 
over 6 p.c. of the total: its character and disposition—for there are liter- 
ally thousands of lakes, large and small, that provide storage basins for the 
regulation and control of stream flow—account for Canada’s favourable 
place among nations in water-power resources. The Great Lakes, with the 
St. Lawrence River, form the most important system of waterways on the 
continent and one of the world’s notable fresh-water transportation routes, 
providing ship transportation from the sea into the very heart of the con- 
tinent. From the Strait of Belle Isle at the northern entrance to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the sailing distance to the head of Lake Superior is 2,338 
miles. The Great Lakes, through which the International Boundary passes, 
have a combined area of 95,170 square miles, and in addition to these there 
are twelve large lakes over 1,000 square miles in area and countless smaller 

_lakes scattered all over that portion of Canada lying within the Canadian 
Shield: in an area of 6,094 square miles, accurately mapped, just south and 
- east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. 

The physical features of Canada fall naturally into six divisions. The 
Appalachian Region, including that part of the country lying south and east 
of the St. Lawrence River—the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, the Island of NewfoundlInd and part of Quebec— 
is for the most part mountainous or hilly. The Appalachian Mountains of 
the eastern United States, continuing up through southeastern Quebec, 
reach heights up to 4,160 feet. To the east the elevations are lower. It 
is a beautiful country of diversified character, heavily wooded in sections 
and with areas of good farm lands. 

The valley of the St. Lawrence River and the peninsula of Ontario 
formed by the Great Lakes, a region about 35,000 square miles in extent, is rich 
in resources of forests, minerals, water powers and agriculture. Its moderate 
climate, fertile soil and excellent transportation facilities have combined to 
make this region an area of great economic importance. Within this area 
is the greatest concentration of population and industry in the country. 

That vast area lying west and north of the St. Lawrence Lowlands, 
including the remainder of Quebec and Ontario and running westward to 
Lake Winnipeg and northward across Saskatchewan and the Northwest 
Territories to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, is known as the Canadian 
Shield. It is over 2,000,000 square miles in extent and is an area of low, 
hummocky hills and ridges separated by depressions occupied by lakes or 
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muskegs. Lakes of all sizes and shapes and containing numerous islands 
dot practically the entire area, and the rivers are often mere successions of 
lake expansions connected by stretches in which rapids and waterfalls are 
numerous. This area, Canada’s great storehouse of mineral wealth, is rich 
in forest, fur and water-power resources. 


To the west of the Canadian Shield lie the Interior Plains, part of the 
great plains regions in the interior of the continent stretching from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. This is Canada’s great wheat-producing 
area. To the west again and running parallel to the Pacific coast is the 
Cordilleran Mountain System, the predominant orographical feature of 
Canada. Throughout Canada this mountain system, which extends up 
from the south and continues on into Alaska, has a width of 400 miles and 
covers 530,000 square miles in area. Many of the summits reach 10,000 feet 
and occasional peaks 13,000 feet above sea-level. It is an area of unsurpassed 
grandeur, rich in mineral and forest resources. To the south are many 
broad fertile valleys well suited to the growing of fruit and the production 
of other agricultural products. 

The sixth division includes the islands of the Arctic lying north of the 
Canadian Shield and a low-lying area on the west side of Hudson Bay. 

Thus Canada, in its vast extent, contains a great diversity of physical 
features and almost limitless natural resources which-as yet are, for the most 
part, in the early stages of development. 


The Niagara River, dropping over the escarpment at Niagara, creates the famous Falls. 
An agreement was reached by Canada and the United States in 1950 for the joint 
development of more electric power from the Falls while safeguarding their scenic value. 


* The Climate 


The climate of Canada is dominated by the general movement of the 
atmosphere from west and northwest. During the winter season cold, dry 
air from the polar regions moves eastward and southward across the prairies 
and Eastern Canada to the Atlantic. Usually these cold airmasses are 
considerably modified by the time they reach the Great Lakes and Eastern 
Provinces. In winter, air moving northward from the Gulf of Mexico exerts 
considerable effect on the climate of southeastern Canada, while in summer 
air from the same source furnishes rainfall to the prairies. Airmasses from 
over the north Pacific Ocean enter British Columbia but lose much of their 
water-content while passing eastward over the mountains. As this air moves 
eastward, it produces mild to hot weather according to season. 


Vancouver Island and the coast of the mainland of British Columbia 
enjoy the mildest winters to be found anywhere in Canada, while summers are 
long and moderately warm. Although only a small portion of the winter 
precipitation is in the form of snow, autumn and winter constitute the wet 
season in this area. In contrast to the western slopes of the Coast Range, 
the southern interior valleys of British Columbia receive only light precipita- 
tion. Both summer and winter temperatures in the interior are more extreme 
than those experienced along the coast. 
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The severity of the winters varies greatly in the Prairie Provinces from 
year to year, depending upon the source-region and path of the dominant 
airmasses. In some winters outbreaks of cold air from the Arctic may pass 
quickly to the southeast and be replaced by much milder air from the west 
or southwest, while in other winters a cold spell may last for several weeks 
with only. slight relief. The ‘chinook’ is one of the most striking features 
of the winter weather of the region. This spectacular phenomenon of sudden 
change from bitter cold to comparative warmth is most pronounced in southern 
Alberta. Daytime temperatures during the summer months are quite high, 
exceeding 100°F. on occasions during heat waves. However, the nights are 
generally quite cool throughout the summer. Only a limited portion of the 
southern prairies has an average frost-free period of 100 days or more. Although 
the rainfall over the prairies is relatively light, fortunately most of it occurs 
during the months May to August when it is required by the growing crops. 

Winters are cold throughout northwestern Ontario and summers are 
moderately warm. However, even in summer, radiation from the rocky 
hills and ridges on clear nights presents a danger of frost. The length of the 
period continuously free from frost varies considerably with the topography 
but, in general, the region is not eminently suitable for agriculture. During 
winters with few mild spells, a considerable depth of snow accumulates. 

The Lower Lakes region is traversed alternately by warm and cold 
airmasses. These alternations occur on the average about every three 
days with precipitation occurring at the margins of the moving airmasses. 
In southern Ontario precipitation is distributed fairly evenly throughout 
the year. Even in the winter rain falls in most months. Summers are 
warm but oppressively hot days with high relative humidity are infrequent. 

Southwestern Quebec enjoys a climate quite similar to that of southern 
Ontario except that the moderating influence of the Great Lakes is absent. 
The winters are colder, the summers are slightly warmer, and the frost-free 
season is shorter. Farther down the St. Lawrence River both summer and 
winter temperatures are lower than in the upper St. Lawrence Valley. North- 
ward from the St. Lawrence River winter temperatures become quite severe. 
During winter cold waves, minimum temperatures occasionally fall to 
—50°F. or lower in the Laurentian Hills and in far northern Quebec. Precip- 
itation is ample throughout the whole region. 

: The climate of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
is continental rather than maritime.. Summers are: warm with maximum 
temperatures rising to 90° or 95°F. at times. Snowfall is heaviest in northern 
New Brunswick. In Nova Scotia the heaviest precipitation occurs along the 
Atlantic Coast and is usually part rain even in winter. In Nova Scotia the 
maximum incidence of fogs is from June to August. 

In the interior of Newfoundland the winters are cold, the temperature 
falling at times to —20° or —25°F.; along the coast winters are more moder- 
ate. Spring is late, summers are short and fogs are frequent. 

The summers of Yukon and the Mackenzie District are characterized by 
considerably higher temperatures than those experienced in Baffin Island 
and in the eastern Arctic. Winter temperatures are bitterly cold throughout 
the entire region. At Snag in Yukon an extreme minimum temperature 
of —81°F. has been recorded. Both rainfall and snowfall are light throughout 
all northern Canada. 
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* National and Provincial Parks 


Federal and Provincial Governments have each set aside extensive areas 
of scenic beauty for the use of the people in perpetuity. These areas have 
been preserved in their natural state and the wildlife and other resources safe- 
guarded. They have been made accessible by highways and _ provided 
with accommodation and other facilities for the visitor. 


National Parks 


The National Parks are maintained in a manner designed to ensure that 
their benefits may be passed on to succeeding generations. The wilderness 
character and stimulating freshness of the great park areas are being retained, 
as far as possible, consistent with their functions as national playgrounds. 
Nearly 1,950,000 persons visited the Parks in 1950, approximately 24 p.c. 
of whom came from the United States and countries abroad. Thus these areas 
rank high among Canada’s major tourist attractions. Here Canadians meet, 
not as visitors from one province to another, but as joint owners of a great 
national estate. Here also they mingle with fellow vacationists from other 
lands in an atmosphere that is friendly and tranquil. 


The National Parks Service of the Department of Resources and Develop- 
ment administers the National Parks. The system comprises 26 separate units 
with a total area of more than 29,000 square miles. The National Parks 
Service is responsible for proper development and maintenance. By pro- 
gressive stages the areas and their outstanding attractions have been made 
more easily accessible, facilities for recreation and accommodation have been 
expanded, wildlife is being scientifically managed, and broad measures taken 
for the effective protection of the flora, fauna and natural features. Modern 
conservation methods are applied in the parks by highly trained personnel, 
and constant vigilance is maintained in order to safeguard this priceless heri- 
tage for the use and enjoyment of present and future generations. 


The National Parks Service is also entrusted with the restoration and 
marking of places of national historic importance and the commemoration of 
services rendered by distinguished Canadians. In addition to nine National 
Historic Parks which form part of the National Parks system, about 390 
National Historic Sites in various parts of Canada have been marked or 
restored. The National Parks are listed below. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND— 

Coastal strip 25 miles long on the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Recreational area; fine bathing beaches. Accessible by highway. Hotel and 
bungalow cabin accommodation within and adjacent to park. Equipped camp- 
grounds. Established 1937; area, 7 square miles. 


NOVA SCOTIA— 

Fort ANNE. National Historic Park with museum at site of early Acadian 
settlement, Annapolis Royal. Well-preserved earthworks. Established 1917; 
area, 31 acres. 

Care Breton HicguHuanps. Rugged Atlantic coast line with mountain 
background. Fine seascapes. Recreational opportunities. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1936; area, 390 
square miles. 

Fortress oF LoursspourG. National Historic Park with museum near 
Louisburg. Ruins of walled city erected by the French 1720-40. Interesting 
excavations. Established 1941; area, 340 acres. 
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The St. Lawrence 
River near Mal- 
lorytown, Ont. 
Picnic spots, pro- 
vided for the en- 

. joyment of mofor- 
ists along the 
highways, are 
widely used. 


Port Royau. National Historic Park at Lower Granville. Restoration 
of ‘“‘Habitation’”’ or first fort built in 1605 by Champlain, DeMonts, and 
Poutrincourt. Established 1941; area, 17 acres. 


NEW BRUNSWICK— 
Fort Beaustyour. National Historic Park with Museum near Sackville. 
Site of early French fort. Established 1926; area, 81 acres. 
Funpy. Delightful recreational area on the Bay of Fundy. Forested 
region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. Equipped camp-grounds, heated 
salt-water swimming pool. Established 1948; area, 80 square miles. 


QUEBEC— 
Fort CuHamsiy. National Historic Park with museum at Chambly. 
First built by the French in 1665. . Established 1941; area, 2-5 acres. 
Fort Lennox. National Historic Park on Ile-aux-Noix in Richelieu River, 
near St. Johns. Built by the French in 1759. Established 1941; area, 210 acres. 


ONTARIO— 

St. Lawrence Istanps. Mainland area and 13 islands among the 
‘‘Thousand Islands’’. Recreational and camping area. Accessible by highway; 
by boat from nearby mainland points. Established 1914; area, 189-4 acres. 

Pornt Petree. Recreational area on Lake Erie. Remarkable beaches, 
southern flora. Resting place for migratory birds. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds.: Estab- 
lished 1918; area, 6 square miles. 

GEORGIAN Bay IsLtaAnps. Recreational and camping areas. Unique pillars 
on Flowerpot Island. Accessible by boat from nearby mainland points. Equip- 
ped camp-grounds and annual youth camps on Beausoleil Island. Established 
1929; area, 5-4 square miles. 

Fort Maupen. National Historic Park with museums at Amherstburg. 
Site of defence post built 1797-99. Established 1941; area, 5 acres. 

Fort WELLINGTON. National Historic Park with museum at Brasco 
Defence post built 1812-13. Established 1941; area, 8-5 acres. 


MANITOBA— 

Ripina Mountain. Playground and wildlife sanctuary on summit of 
escarpment. Fine lakes, recreational area. Accessible by highway. Hotel and 
bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1929; 
area, 1,148 square miles. 

Fort Prince or Waites. National Historic Park at Churchill on the shores 
of Hudson Bay. Ruins of fort built mee 71. Established 1941; area, 50 acres. 


SASKATCHEWAN— 
Prince ALBERT. - Forested eich dotted with lakes and interlaced with 
streams. Summer playground and recreational area. Accessible by highway. 
- Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. 
Established 1927; area, 1,496 square miles. 
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Elk Island National Park, about 20 miles east of Edmonton, Alta. 


ALBERTA— 


Banrr. Magnificent scenic playground in the Rocky Mountains. Contains 
noted resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Mineral hot springs; summer and winter 
sports. Accessible by rail, highway and air. Hotel and bungalow cabin 
accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1885; area, 2,564 
square miles. 

Jasper. Mountain playground and wildlife sanctuary. Contains majestic 
peaks, ice-fields, beautiful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. Mineral hot springs, 
summer and winter sports. Accessible by rail, highway and air. Hotel and 
bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 1907; 
area, 4,200 square miles. 

Warerton Lakes. Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier International Peace 
Park. Mountain playground with colourful peaks and charming lakes. Access- 
ible by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. Established 1895; area, 204 square miles. 

Exx Isnanp. Fenced preserve near Edmonton containing a large herd of 
buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popular recreational area. Accessible by 
highway. Bungalow cabin accommodation and equipped camp-grounds. 
Established 1913; area, 75 square miles. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA— 


Youo. On west slope of Rockies. Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, 
colourful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse Valleys. Accessible by rail and 
highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. Established 1886; area, 507 square miles. 

Kootenay. Encloses Vermilion-Sinclair section of the Banff-Windermere 
Highway in Rockies. Broad valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot springs. Hotel 
and bungalow cabin accommodation. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 
1920; area, 543 square miles. 

GuactmR. Superb alpine region in Selkirk Mountains. Towering peaks, 
glaciers and forests. Accessible by rail only. Climbing, skiing, camping. Estab- 
lished 1886; area, 521 square miles. 

Mount Revetstoks. Rolling mountain-top plateau on west slope of Selkirk 
Mountains. Colourful alpine meadows. Championship ski runs and ski jump. 
Accessible by rail and highway. Summer accommodation in park; all-year 
accommodation in town of Revelstoke. Equipped camp-grounds. Established 
1914; area, 100 square miles. 
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NORTHWEST TERRITORIES AND ALBERTA— 


Woop BurraLto. Immense region of forests and open plains between 
Athabaska and Slave Rivers. Home of largest remaining herd of bison on the 
continent. Other wildlife species abundant. Established 1922; area, 17,300 
square miles. 


Provincial Parks 


Six of the ten provinces of Canada have established Provincial Parks: 
While in many cases they are undeveloped areas set aside in their natural 
state, some of the larger parks, especially in British Columbia, Quebec and 
Ontario, are highly developed and well served with hotels and other tourist 
accommodation and have organized recreational facilities. The total areas 
of provincial park land in the different provinces are as follows: British 
Columbia, 14,071 square miles; Quebec, 9,834 square miles; Ontario, 6,177 
square miles; Saskatchewan, 1,685 square miles; Newfoundland, 42 square 
miles; and Alberta 13 square miles. The most important in point of size 
(all over 1,000 square miles in area) are:— 


Tweedsmuir, B.C. Laurentides, Que. 

Wells Grey, B.C. Pare de Lavérendrye, Que. 

Hamber, B.C. Chibougamau Fish and Game Reserve, 
Lac La Ronge, Sask. Que. 

Algonquin, Ont. Trembling Mountain, Que. 


Quetico, Ont. 


Detailed information regarding Provincial Parks may be obtained from 
the respective Provincial Governments. 


Enjoying the sun and water in Quetico Park, the Canadian part of a 16,000 sq. mile 
wilderness area on both sides of the International Border just west of Lake Superior. 
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The People 


* Population 


i 1604, 79 whites and an unknown number of abori- 
gines inhabited the area now known as Canada. The manner of growth toa 


— total population of 13,845,000 in 1950 appears to have been decidedly cyclical, 


the peaks of growth coinciding with important points in history—the 
American Revolution, the Irish famine, the building of the railways, and the 
opening of the West. The two periods of maximum absolute increases in 
modern times were in the periods 1841 to 1861 and 1901 to 1911. 


When the first census was taken in 1666, 62 years after the first settlers 
had been left at Ile Ste. Croix, there were 3,215 inhabitants, exclusive of 
aborigines. At the end of the seventeenth century the white population was 
approximately 17,000 and the actual increase was fairly constant for the 
next 70 years. In the decade of the American Revolution the number 
increased from 105,000 in 1771 to 150,000 in 1781. The coming of the 
United Empire Loyalists and their settlement in the Eastern Townships and 
along the upper St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario and the Niagara Peninsula in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, opened up new areas and Canada 
began the nineteenth century with a white population of 362,000. The 
million mark was passed in 1831 and the period of the Irish famine brought 
the total to 2,300,000. When the first Dominion census was taken in 1871 
Canada had a total population of 3,689,257. Since that date there has been 
a continuous measure of population growth by the decennial censuses and, 
beginning with 1906, the quinquennial censuses of the Prairie Provinces. 


But it was within the first decade of the present century that the most 
spectacular expansion of the population of Canada took place. The out- 
standing feature was, of course, the opening of the West to settlement. 
The unorganized southern stretch of the Northwest Territories, ceded to 
Canada by the Hudson’s Bay Company soon after Confederation, had 
been traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway between 1875 and 1885. 
But, though the western population had roughly doubled in each of the 
decades ended 1881, 1891 and 1901, it was only with the discovery of the 
wheat-growing potentialities of the prairies and the launching of a large- 
scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement became a 
factor of first importance. In the period 1901-11 immigration exceeded 
1,800,000 and, though at least a third of these were lost to Canada, it formed 
the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population registered in 
that period and which was larger than the relative growth of any other 
modern country during the same period. The movement was continued in the 
first three years of the second decade after which a recession set in. 


After the First World War immigration never again reached anything 
like its former levels and during the depression years of the 1930’s it was still 
further restricted by government regulations as well.as by economic necessity. 
The population increase in the period 1921-31 amounted to 18-1 p.c. and 
in the decade 1931-41 to 10-9 p.c. Between 1931 and 1941 and even to some 
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The harbour front and Burrard Inlet, Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver is Canada’s second seaport and third city in size. 


extent in the previous ten years, the trend of movement was from the Prairie 
Provinces to Ontario and to British Columbia, the percentage increase for 
British Columbia in these two decades being higher than for any other 
province. 


Annual estimates since 1941 show the population increase for Canada to 
be roughly 100,000 to 300,000 a year. The largest have occurred in the more 
recent years since the end of the Second World War due to higher birth rates 
and the resumption of immigration. The entry of Newfoundland into Con- 
federation as Canada’s tenth province in 1949 was responsible for the addition 
of almost 350,000 persons to the population of Canada. 


The drift to the cities and towns in Canada has been strikingly apparent 
since shortly after the middle of the nineteenth century, a trend characteristic 
of virtually all western nations. The movement has been brought about 
largely by the expansion of manufacturing and service industries and by 
improved transportation and communication facilities. In 1871, 19-6 p.c. 
of the population dwelt in urban centres, in 1901 the proportion had risen 
to 37-5 p.c. and to 49-5 p.c.in 1921. In 1941 it was 54-3 p.c. The attraction 
of industry for labour during and after the Second World War has accentuated 
the trend in more recent years. 


The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized 
since early colonial times by a preponderance of males, although recently 


The business section of Ottawa, capital of Canada. The Parliament Buildings overlook 
the Ottawa River, across which lies the city of Hull, Que. 


this condition has been greatly modified, especially after the rigid control 
of immigration following the First World War. From 1871 to 1941, for 
Canada as a whole, the proportion of males never dropped below 51 p.c. 
of the total population, whereas for Western Canada it varied between 53 p.c. 
and 59 p.c., the excess of males being more marked in the newer sections of 
the country. The 1941 Census showed more females in urban centres than 
males; of every 1,000 urban dwellers 508 were females. 


In recent years a more pronounced general ageing of the population has 
become evident owing to the coincident cessation of immigration and a 
lower birth rate. In 1921 about 18-3 p.c. of the total population was from 
40 to 59 years of age; the proportion grew to 20-1 p.c. in 1931 and to 21-0 
p.c. in 1941. Persons 60 years or over represented 7-5 p.c. of the total 
population in 1921, 8-4 p.c. in 1931 and 10-2 p.c. in 1941. 


The Canadian population is made up of diverse origins moulding them- 
selves into a nation that takes its pattern from the land of their adoption. At 
the time of Confederation the largest of the individual British Isles stocks was 
Irish, the Irish and Scottish together outnumbering the English by almost two 
to one. After 1881 the English predominated, with Scottish in second place 
after 1911. At the time of the 1941 Census the numerical strength of the 
principal origins was in the following order: French, English, Scottish, Irish, 
German, Ukrainian, Scandinavian, Netherland, Jewish and Polish. 


In Canada, English and French are the official languages. The 1941 
Census revealed 1,474,009 people speaking both, while 7,735,486 spoke 
English only and 2,181,746 spoke French only. 


Population Statistics 


The following tables analyse population figures of the 1941 Census from 
various angles. In the space available in this publication, the subject of 
population can be dealt with only very summarily. The 1941 Census does not 
reflect current conditions in post-war Canada and the official estimates of 
the population for 1942-1950 are given at p. 59. 


Population of Canada, Census Years 1891-1941 with Density, 1941 


NorTe.—The figures for certain censuses are not altogether comparable but the qualifi- 
cations are for the most part technical and are given in detail in the Census reports. 


Province : Population Land Persons 
or Area in | per Sq. 
Terri- | Sq. Mile 
tory 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 Miles 1941 
PAB. eee 109,078} 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 2,184} 43-52 
INES cers, 450,396| 459,574) 492,338] 523,837) 512,846) 577,962 20,743} 27-86 
IN Binwtol O24 2031— 3312190)- 351-889-9387, 816) 408, 2191-2457: 401 Dh A1Si\s 2 1L6eO5S 
Que...../1,488,535)1, 648, 898)]2 ,005,776/2 ,360,510/2, 874, 662/3, 331,882) 523,860 6-36 
Ones a: 2,114, 321|/2 ,182,947|2,527,292)2 ,933 ,662/3,431,683)3,787,655] 363,282) 10-43 
Man.... 152,506} 255,211} 461,394) 610,118} 700,139) 729,744] 219,723 3-32 
Saskres ite O27 ON A902 AS2 TOL OLOP OZ 785i. 28957 992". 237.975 3°77 
Aditasu Ase 73,022| 374,295} 588,454] 731,605) 796,169) 248,800 3-20 
Br Cass, 98,173) 178,657) 392,480} 524,582) 694,263] 817,861]| 359,279 2-28 
Yukon.. ee 27,219 8,512 A ASE 4,230 4,914|| 205,346 0-02 
N.W.T.. 98 ,967 20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12 ,028//1 , 253,438 0-01 
Canada | 4,833,239) 5,371,315| 7,206,643)8,787,9491|10,376,786/11,506,655)| 3,462,103 3-32 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy, who were recorded separately. 
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Rural Farm, Rural Non-Farm and Urban Population, by Provinces, 
1931 and 194] 
se ee ee 


1931 1941 
Province or Fe Seah NS 
F Rural Rural 
aerribony. ——} Urban —_—_—_—_—_—_———_| Urban 
Farm Non-Farm Farm Non-Farm 

Pee ein. ose ee 54,963 12,690 20,385 50,732 19,975 24,340 
ENS nicer pices a ae 173,965 107,227 231,654 141,182 169,240 267,540 
INGB iss spoiton tet te cclenes 178,494 100,785 128,940 163,067 150,911 143 ,423 
Que et ek eee 743,598 317,458 |1,813,606 823,791 398,407 | 2,109,684 
(Oe 1 RR PS Rie eel 785,550 550,141 {2,095,992 694, 684 754,338 | 2,338,633 
nN Bay 6 yatit  aeaed ee eg ny ene 254,302 129, 868 315,969 248 , 684 159,187 321,873 
Oe Ae as eee or ee ce 561,407 69,473 290,905 543°,279 87,567 295,146 
UTAH ee op amesitae Nie 370,899 82,198 278,508 380 , 693 108,890 306,586 
i BSN Calo Ere aU eee at 100, 244 199 , 280 394,739 100,810 2735054 443 , 394 
VIR OMe ame nie ceerouehe eae 74 2,796 1,360 42 Se0TS EDT: 
AN ENWie Degeareeeues ages = 9,316. — —_— 12,028 — 

Canada.... 3,223,496 | 1,581,232 | 5,572,058 || 3,116,964 | 2,137,275 6,252,416 


SuSE 


Urban Centres having over 30,000 Inhabitants, 1931 and 194] 
Note.—Populations for 1931 are those residing in the incorporated areas as of 1941. 
a 


Urban Centre 1931 1941 Urban Centre 1931 1941 
and Province and Province 
» 
Montreal, Que....... 818,577 903;, 007. Halifax N.S 2... 59,275 70,488 
Greater Montreal. ./1,023,158 |1,139,921 Greater Halifax... . 74,161 91,829 
“Toronto pOnt.... <2 65 631,207 667,457 || Verdun, Que........ 60,745 67 , 349 
Greater Toronto...} 810,467 900,491 || Regina, Sask........ 53,209 58,245 
Vancouver, B:G:... 2. 246,593 2753934) Saint. John: Neb. sce 47,514 ~ 51,741 
Greater Vancouver.| 308,340 351,491 Greater Saint John. 58,717 65,784 
Winnipeg, Man...... 218,785 2215960: Victorias BiGee 220. = 39,082 44,068 
Greater Winnipeg..} 284,652 290,540 Greater Victoria... cae 75,218 
Hamilton, Ont....... 155,547 166,337 || Saskatoon, Sask..... 43,291 43,027 
Greater Hamilton.. 163,710 176,110 || Three Rivers, Que... 35,450 42,007 
Ottawa, Ontinr 2.4% 126,872 154,951 || Sherbrooke, Que..... 28,933 35,965 
Greater Ottawa....} 175,988 215,022 || Kitchener, Ont...... 30,793 35,657 
Quebec, Que......... 130,594 LSO775 @ |h-Hull, Quen ee eee 29,433 32,947 
Greater Quebec....| 172,517 200,814 |} Sudbury, Ont....... 18,518 32,203 
WaindsorOntes: 3 vs. 98,179 105; 311-|; Brantford; Ont... 2... 30,107 31,948 
Greater Windsor...} 110,385 121,112 || Outremont, Que..... 28,641 30,751 
Edmonton, Alta...... 79,197 93,817 || Fort William, Ont... 260 277, 30,585 
Calgary Altace. 83,761 88,904 || St. Catharines, Ont. . 24,753 30,275 
Bondon, jOnt.~<3% 2... 71,148 78,264 || Kingston, Ont....... 23,439 30,126 
Greater London... . oe 86,740 


—_—_ SSS 


Leading Origins, by Provinces, 1941 
Se ee a ie We 


Province Paes French |German eee Sees uke Jewish | Polish | Indian 
Wa. isbn 5 78,714 14,799 172 2 152 494 25 1 258 
NES cs 445,178 66,260} 15,038 711) 2,353) 23,834] 2,285] 2,206) 2,063 
NEB ees 2706; (58) 1637034) 4 304 22| 2,929] 4,539} 1,228 233] 1,939 
5, SS arse 452 ,887/2,695,032] 8,880] 8,006] 4,840] 2,645] 66,277] 10,036 11,863 
On tits Ys 2,729,830} 373,990)167,102) 48,158] 27,225] 73,001] 69,875| 54,893 30 , 336 
Man. is. 3.3 360,560) — 52,996} 41,479] 89,762] 32,620] 39,204] 18,879] 36,550] 15.473 
mask i. 397,905 50, 530/130, 258} 79,777) 68,806} 35,894] 4,149] 27,902] 13,384 
bass RS! 399 , 432 42,979) 77,721] 71,868) 63,494] 20,429] 4,164] 26,845] 12,565 
BC ne 571,336} 21,876) 22,407) 7,563] 41,560] 12,737] 3,350] 8,744] 24.875 


Canada! [5,715,904 | 3,483,038] 464,682/ 305,929/244,6032| 212,863 170,241 167,485 118,316 


pssst ores 


1Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes 37,439 Danish, 21,050 
Icelandic, 100,718 Norwegian and 85,396 Swedish. 
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The recent drift of population from country to cify has been strikingly apparent. In 1941 
27 p.c. of the people lived on farms compared with 31 p.c. in 1931 and this trend 
was accentuated during the war years. 


Population, by. Sex and Age Groups, Census Years 1921-41 


1921 1931 1941 
Age Group A | 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 

Under 10 years......] 1,062,053} 1,044,190) 1,115,679} 1,091,485}| 1,062,995] 1,034,679 
L0=19 vyearse so 864,517 850,350] 1,068,180) 1,045,462!) 1,121,516} 1,099,396 
DOR29 oS ee ete ean 698 , 593 699,050 873 ,698 823, 768|| 1,006, 296 993,120 
BOT30 Mis See oes 685 ,537 599 ,674 727,216 670,083 828,044 775,356 
AOA Fasc SOS Droste S23R055 438,780 669 , 276 562 ,034 681,119 630,572 
SO SS OAs aE a a ieee 343 , 266 298,974] . 466,492 389,214 591,100 507 , 496 
60-69 i Oe Qt OFZ 194,262 277,607 248,124 381,074 333,801 
EOFOE- OVER Osa: hoe es 123,742 123,352 173,682 171,015 228,392 231,699 
INOt Sivenss. 2.5 pone 11,588 9,674 2aGAt 1,060 —_— —_ 

All Ages.......| 4,529,643] 4,258,306) 5,374,541) 5,002,245) 5,900,536) 5,606,119 


Birthplaces of the Population, Census Years 1901-41 


Year | Canadian Born ONS eee set a ae Total 
a 
Born Me Bek Gt Population 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. DsCe No. 


1901,...)4,671,815] 86-98) 421,051} 7-84] 127,899) 2-38} 150,550} 2-80) 5,371,315 
1911....]5,619, 682) 77-98) 834,229} 11-58} 303,680) 4-21} 449,052} 6-23) 7,206,643 
1921..../6,832,224| 77-75|1,065,448] 12-12] 374,022| 4-26) 516,255} 5-87) 8,787,949 
1931....|8,069,261] 77-76)1,184,830}) 11-42] 344,574} 3-32) 778,121] 7-50] 10,376,786 
1941....|/9,487, 808] 82-46)1,003,769| 8-72) 312,473) 2-72} 701,660} 6-10) 11,506,655 2 


1 Includes a few hundreds of persons born at sea. ‘Includes persons with birthplace 
not stated. 
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Marital Status of the Population, by Provinces and Sex, 194] 


» Per- 
Province or Territory Single Married | Widowed | Divorced | manently || Total! 
4 |Separated 
MALES 
Prince Edward Island...... 29 , 828 i625 1,549 22 202 49 228 
INVA SCOLIAs eaten rark anes 1:73:506|2 111432 9,359 247 1,770) 296,044 
New Brunswick........... 140,952 85 ,093 6,695 197 1, 137-234, 097 
COWES el ean Ge eRe rate Sere i 10275. 162) 594; 533 46, 386 500 7,270)\1,672 ,982 
OneariOrs cs sues eae 993,265| 851,096 60,210 2,291 14,105]}1,921,201 
MVbattito Dae cia eatntiecc te a eee 209,939 1555257 10,268 A73 2,218) 378,079 
Saskatchewalles tea «atk ao: 283,297! 179,996 11,383 468 2 Silt: Clee OS 
PAD CEA as sake etae ome ees ae 243 , 666 168 , 469 10,594 801 2,891|)| 426,458 
BritishyColumbiais 2. 215,205} 200,027 13,979 1,547 4,213) 435,031 
Canada ssn noi. 3,322,827| 2,363,528} 170,743 6,569 36,201] 5,900,536 
» FEMALES 
Prince Edward Island...... 24,748 LEAT S 3,401 oes KG, 178 45,819 
INOVa SCOtaeN oon stat eek 148 ,474| 109,513 21,544 268 2 Ft5i 2819138 
New. Brunswick: ieee... 123,540 84,275 14,040 192 1,256] 223,304 
OWebeCr seta, 8G eae ee 981,890} 581,569 85,425 646 9 ,353)/1,658,900 
Ontario ss ee 876,215} 826,525 142,731 2,865 18 ,039)1 , 866,454 
Manto bacpas ost ace this oe 176,458 151,105 20,625 654 2,818)) 351,665 
Saskatechewal.ssssstoe ees DOTS Site Lod? 18,965 381 2,414) 418,429 
NED ORtG..fascio ea tle Slee 186,215 161,953 17,963 717 2,850) 369,711 
British -Coluimbias:... 2.8: 165,064 181,932 297935 17s 4,878) 382,830 
Ganada2s 3.4.2 2,907,741} 2,292,478) 354,378 7,463 43,936|| 5,606,119 
1 Includes persons with marital status not stated. 2 Includes Yukon and the 


Northwest Territories. 


Leading Religious Denominations, by Provinces, 1941 


Province United Greek 
or Roman | Church | Anglican | Presby- | Baptist |Lutheran] Jewish | Ortho- 
Territory | Catholict of terian aon 
Canada 

Pie ss 42,743 24,005 DOD 14,724 § , 443 45 18 10 
NZS: : 188,944 124,301 103,393) 47,415 89,272 9,104 2 Ox 347 
ING Bisse ions 220,454 63,268 554,155. 15,382 88, 766 870 1,196 85 
OU Crate aes 2,894,621 100, 196 162;,056).°56; 086). 12=303 7,081 65 , 683 12,040 
Qiltae nase. 882 ,369/1,073,425}) 815,413} 433,708} 192,915) 104,111 69,217) 28,383 
Nd Wey che Oe 203 , 259 194,001 125,076) 43,073 13,267) ~48,273 185 715)-220-7 77 
Saslatecdenree 243,734| 230,495 117,674} 54,856} 19,460) 104,717 4,076} 37,699 
JAN Were pete ae 191,343 193 , 664 113,279} 68,910} 32,268} 84,630 4,052 34,991 
BEC eras 5 11375282)\-* 200, 8170-245. 531 94,300! 5, 29.5780) 415772 3,235 5,198 
Canada?.| 4,986,552} 2,204,875) 1,751,188) 829,147) 483,592) 401,153) 168,367] 139,629 


1 Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Annual Estimates of Population.—The population of Canada as 
recorded at ten-year intervals by the Census is supplemented by estimates 
for intervening years. These are essential for the calculation of per capita 
figures of production and trade, and particularly for use as a base in birth 
and death comparisons.» At every census the previous post-censal data 
are adjusted to the newly recorded population figures. 
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Estimates of the Population, by Provinces, 1942-50 


’ | 
Yukon! 
Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. ae Canada 
qe 
"000 | ’000 | 7000 | ’000 | ’000 | 7000 | 7000 | 7000 | 7000 |. 7000 000 

(04720731 0071555011 464 13,390 13 (884. [0 272451 8481 776 870} 17 || 11,654 
TODS He 91 607 AOS 13545 7349 La 726 842 792 900 17 1 Fa Pease WW 
1944055 91 612 462 | 3,500 | 3,965 Te? 846 818 932 17 11,975 
£945 .2-%.5 92 621 468 | 3,561 | 4,004 736 845 826 949 17 12 A119 
1946.0-2-% 94 612 480 | 3,630 | 4,101 727 833 803 1,003 24 12,307 
19047 94 621 491 | 3,712 | 4,189 743 842 822 1,044 24 122582 
1943 3.4 93 635 50323 7924-297 757 854 846 1,082 24 12,883 
BOAO rises 94 645 516 | 3,887 | 4,411 778 861 871 1,114 24 13,5491 
1950 x. 96 658 522.-'3:976" | 4,512 795 874 895 1,138 24 13,8451 


1 Includes the population of Newfoundland estimated at 348,000 in 1949 and 355,000 in 
1950. 


Aboriginal Races 


Indians.—The Indian population of Canada at present totals nearly 
~137,000. The vigour of this the oldest Canadian racial group and its ability 
to perpetuate itself is shown by the fact that its number has increased by 


— 


Hurricanaw River Indian trappers in the Abitibi district of Quebec return to camp with 
their fur catch. Two beaver preserves in Ontario and five in Quebec are maintained 
exclusively for Indians. 


more than 18,000 since 1939. These figures are exclusive of Indians who 
have been enfranchised under the Indian Act. When an Indian is enfranchised 
he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires full rights and responsi- 
bilities of Canadian citizenship. 

The administration of Indian affairs is the responsibility of the Indian 
Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, with the 
exception of medical and health services which are provided by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 

Emphasis is placed on the general policy of assisting Indians to achieve 
economic independence instead of relying on direct relief. They are en- 
couraged and assisted to interest themselves in agriculture, animal husbandry, 
poultry raising, subsistence gardening, commercial and domestic fishing, 
logging and lumbering. 

Almost one-half of the Indians depend on the trapping of fur-bearing 
animals for their livelihood and progress has been made toward closer co- 
operation with all provinces to include the Indian trapper in benefits arising 
from the management of the fur resources. Formal agreements involving 
substantial contributions of federal funds have been negotiated with Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Ontario. In addition, arrangements for trap lines have 
been worked out with Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec. The Manitoba 
program has increased beaver production in that Province by over 7,000 pelts 
in five years. Largest of the Manitoba muskrat projects, the Summerberry 
near The Pas, has produced during the nine years of management, 1,346,000 
pelts with a total auction value of $3,208,000 of which about $2,400,000 was 
returned to the participating trappers, including a large proportion of treaty 
Indians. Beaver production in Saskatchewan has shown an encouraging 
increase, while on the special 250,000-acre project near the Red Earth 
and Shoal Lake Indian Reserves, under lease to the Indian Affairs Branch, 
Indian trappers have received good returns for a number of years. In the 
five fur preserves in Quebec, 10,500 beaver pelts were harvested on a sustained- 
yield basis during 1949-50, with an approximate value to the Indian trappers 
of $275,000. 

A step to improve conditions on Reserves and to interest the Indians in 
community activities was made by the appointment of social workers to 
work full-time among the Indians. By the end of March, 1950, appointments 
had been made in British Columbia, Manitoba, northern Ontario and southern 
Ontario and workers will eventually be selected for duty in Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

Under the housing program, which has been in progress: for several 
years, $1,033,607 was spent in 1949-50 for the repair of 2,271 homes and the 
construction of 1,197 new homes. At Mar. 31, 1950, 19,659 families with 
56,924 children were registered for the Family Allowance and during the 
year $3,377,095 was paid in this way to Indians either in cash or in kind. 

Health services for Indians include the operation of 22 hospitals ad- 
ministered by the Federal Government together with a number of mission 
hospitals and nursing stations. A staff of physicians, nurses and field matrons 
and dispensers attend to the medical needs of the Indian population. 

One of the most encouraging developments in Indian administration 
has been the steady increase in the number of children attending school. 
Total enrolment in Indian schools rose from 16,876 in 1943 to 23,409 in 1950 
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and, in addition, there were 1,645 Indian children attending provincial and 
private schools. This increased attendance is a reflection of the growing 
realization of the importance of education on the part of Indians themselves 
and of the added factors of better teachers, schools and equipment. 


The credit balance of the Indian Trust Fund as at Mar. 31, 1950, was 
$19,143,830, realized through the sale of Band property, timber, oil ex- 
ploration rights, and the leasing of land. During 1949-50, total expenditure 
from the Fund was $2,540,034, chiefly for agricultural assistance, relief, dis- 
tribution of cash in accordance with the provision of land surrenders, housing 
construction and improvements, road building and loans to Indians. 


Eskimos.—The Eskimos in Canada are found principally north of the 
tree-line on the northern fringe of the mainland, around the coast of Hudson 
Bay, and on some of the islands of the Arctic Archipelago. Most of the 
Eskimos are essentially coastal dwellers, obtaining their food and clothing 
from the mammals of the sea. There are, however, groups of Eskimos living 
in the interior of Keewatin District on the west side of Hudson Bay who are 
inland people and who subsist chiefly on caribou and fish. In January, 1950, 
the Eskimo population of Canada, exclusive of Newfoundland, was estimated 
at 8,437. 

The economy of these nomadic people depends entirely on trapping, 
hunting and fishing. Trapping, chiefly of the white fox, produces pelts to 
trade at the posts for the goods of civilization. Seal, walrus, white whale, 
caribou and Arctic char (sea trout) are the principal sources of native food. 


3 


Eskimos trading across the counter of a Hudson's Bay store. The aluminum discs are given 
in exchange for furs and then given back by the Eskimos in exchange for goods. 


; ; 
The Eskimos have little or no organization beyond the family. They 
hunt in small groups, usually of two or more families with perhaps an out- 
standing individual as leader. Each group, following the movements of 
game and the changing seasons, secures its livelihood in its own district which 
has no definite boundaries. The Government of Canada, through Northern 
Administrations, Department of Resources and Development, has made 
continuous efforts to preserve the natural resources in Eskimo territory. 


In recent years, the Canadian Government has considered with anxiety 
what the advance of civilization into the Arctic may mean to the future of 
their Eskimo citizens. Considerable sums have been spent in providing 
services which, it is hoped, will help the Eskimo to adjust himself to an Arctic 
world that is beginning to change after centuries of isolation. Canada’s 
program for her Eskimos is a long-term one. It embraces education, health 
services, family allowances, handicrafts and protective administration. 


Eskimos of the Eastern Arctic are given some education at mission day 
schools, but because of their nomadic tendency, they seldom remain very long 
at the settlements and the periods for teaching are therefore short. The 
Eastern Arctic Eskimos, however, have mastered a system of syllabic writing 
which most of them can now read and write proficiently. Advantage of 
this accomplishment has been taken to provide educational material on health 
matters, hygiene and native economics. Eskimo children along the Western 
Arctic Coast and the Mackenzie Delta attend government day schools or 
mission residential schools. 


Medical and health services are provided by the Federal Government, 
assisted by residing missionaries, traders and the R.C.M.P. A number of 
nursing stations have been set up and mission hospitals with resident Govern- 
ment doctors are maintained, with the assistance of government grants, at 
Aklavik, Chesterfield Inlet and Pangnirtung. Government doctors and 
dentists usually accompany the Eastern Arctic Patrol to treat the natives 
at each point of call. 


Family allowances are paid to Eskimo families in kind from a list of 
selected food items. This list is designed to supplement, not supplant, normal 
Eskimo dietary habit. The Canadian Handicraft Guild, with Government 
assistance, is encouraging Eskimo handicraft by instruction and by marketing 
the products. 


The R.C.M.P. detachments throughout the Far North act as local 
representatives of the Government in all matters relating to Eskimo welfare. 
Contact is also maintained by radio, by inspection flights, and through the 
Eastern Arctic Patrol which carries representatives of all Government Depart- 
ments concerned on annual inspection tours of the Arctic. 


Immigration 


The Department of Citizenship and Immigration, which assumed 
cesponsibility for the administration of the Immigration Act and Regulations 
early in 1950, took definite steps during the year to accelerate the movement 
to Canada of increased numbers of carefully selected immigrants. Regu- 
lations governing the admissibility of immigrants were broadened considerably, 
a ban on the immigration of German nationals which had been in force since 
1939 was lifted, and definite measures were taken to streamline administrative 
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A Netherlands im- 
migrant farmer 
points out the ex- 
tent of his holdings 
near Richmond, 
Ont., to newly ar- 
rived sisters and 
brothers. 


procedures and to expand the services actively engaged in the overseas 
selection of suitable immigrants. 


Classes now admissible to Canada, subject to being mentally and physi- 
cally fit and of good character, are the following: British subjects born or 
naturalized in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Australia, New Zealand, or the Union of South Africa; citizens of Ireland who 
have become citizens of the United Kingdom by registration under the British 
Nationality Act, 1948; citizens of Ireland, United States citizens, and citizens 
of France having sufficient funds to maintain themselves until established; 
and persons who, having entered Canada as non-immigrants, enlisted in the 
Canadian Armed Forces and having served in such Forces, have been honour- 
ably discharged; persons who satisfy the Minister, whose decision shall be 


Non-English speak- 
ing immigrants are 
taught the lang- 
vage in a sim- 
ple, direct manner 
and, with the help 
of elementary 
texts, secure a 
750-word vocab- 
ulary at citizen- 
ship classes held 
across Canada. 


final, that: (a) they are suitable immigrants having regard to the climatic, 
social, educational, industrial, labour, or other conditions or requirements of 
Canada; and (0) are not undesirable owing to their peculiar customs, habits, 
modes of life, methods of holding property, or because of their probable 
inability to become readily adapted and integrated into the life of a Canadian 
community and to assume the duties of reece citizenship within a reason- 
able time after their entry. 

The decision to make German nationals admissible, subject to general 
regulations governing the entry of immigrants of other nationalities, resulted 
from the view of the Government that it was appropriate to place the immi- 
gration of Germans on a peacetime basis, and from the excellent record in 
Canada of German immigrants of pre-war years who have become an im- 
portant, industrious, and loyal element of the Canadian population. 

Immigration from overseas is being encouraged by every means possible. 
Representatives of the Settlement Service of the Immigration Branch are 
actively engaged in seeking and selecting persons possessing the required 
qualifications or experinece to take advantage of opportunities for placement 
and permanent settlement in agricultural and business undertakings developed 
in Canada by the Settlement Service. Increased numbers of immigration 
officers have been sent to Europe, and others are being trained in Canada 
and will proceed overseas as soon as possible. Arrangements were completed 
during 1950 to provide free chest X-rays in addition to free medical examina- 
tions for all persons applying to the immigration offices at Paris, France, 
and in the British Isles. 

As of Aug. 31, 1950, a total of 108,430 displaced persons had entered 
Canada, of whom 61,949 were admitted as close relatives of residents of 
this country, 1,263 were orphan children who were placed in homes throughout 
the country, and 30 were international exchange students. 

Under the group movement plan, 45,188 displaced persons had been 
brought to Canada, including: farmers, 6,456; family farm groups, 4,765; 
woods workers, 3,600; textile workers, 586; textile workers’ dependants, 16; 
domestics (married couples), 1,910; female domestics, 10,339; garment 
workers, 2,855; garment workers’ dependants, 2,347; railway workers, 2,576; 
hydro workers, 2,484; building construction workers, 799; steel and foundry 
workers, 314; steel and foundry workers’ dependants, 34; miners, 3,950; 
nurses, 52; special trades, 234; furriers, 462; furriers’ dependants, 414; shoe 
workers, 110; general labourers, 447; general labourers’ dependants, 268; 
cabinet makers, 92; cabinet makers’ dependants, 2; blacksmiths, 20; handi- 
craft workers, 26; handicraft workers’ dependants, 30. 

The number of immigrants admitted to Canada during the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1950, was 86,422, as compared with 125,603 in the fiscal year 1948-49, 
and 79,194 in 1947-48. Of the 1949-50 total, 78,762 arrived from overseas 
and 7,660 from the United States; 23,249 were of British origin, 1,870 French, 
and 61,303 represented 38 other racial groups. 

Figures for tourists who, although not immigrants, submit to immigration 
examination at the International Boundary and ocean ports, showed a total 
entry for the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, of 39,139,000, made up of 24,128,000 
visitors from other countries, 15,007,000 Canadians returning from trips 
to other countries, and 4,000 Canadians returning after residing in the 
United States. Comparable figures for the previous year were 25,090,000 
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visitors, 13,915,000 returning residents and 5,000 rettitned Canadians. 
The figures pertaining to Canadians returning from visits to other countries 
include persons who crossed and recrossed the International Boundary fre- 
quently. 


Citizenship 


The Canadian Citizenship Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1947. Before 
that date, Canadian citizenship was not recognized officially. Internationally 
Canadians were regarded as ‘British Subjects domiciled in Canada’’. However, 
as a result of development in Canada’s status as an independent nation within 
the Commonwealth, it became advisable to establish abroad a clear conception 
of Canadian citizenship which, at home, would also serve to bridge the gaps 
created by geography and racial descent. Under the provisions of the Act, 
all persons born in Canada automatically become Canadian citizens and 
cannot be deprived of their citizenship unless they themselves take definite 
steps to acquire another nationality. Immigrants who are naturalized in 
Canada become citizens and retain their citizenship so long as they remain here. 

The enactment of the citizenship legislation does not weaken Common- 
wealth or other international ties. Although the designation ‘‘British 
Subject’”’ has been dropped insofar as it applies to Canadians, a Canadian 
citizen still retains the status of a British subject. Nor have the rights of 
non-Canadian British subjects been changed. They will continue to have 
the right to vote, to obtain old age pensions and to apply for Canadian 
citizenship after five years’ residence in Canada. 

The new concept of Canadian citizenship under the Act has meant a 

definite strengthening of the standards of qualification upon which citizenship 
certificates are issued. Besides showing those qualities of character that 
would lead him to be a hard-working law-abiding citizen, the applicant must 
have an adequate knowledge of English or French and also a knowledge of 
Canadian history, geography, form of Government, and of the duties and 
responsibilities of good citizenship. 

The Department of Citizenship and Immigration administers the 
Canadian Citizenship Act and provides leadership in the building of true 
citizenship among all Canadians through the promotion of unity among 
racial groups and the awakening in every Canadian, regardless of race or 
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creed, of a deep conviction of the worth of the individua Jand the principles ~ 
of democracy. The Canadian Citizenship Branch co-operates with provincial 
departments of education and national, provincial and local voluntary organ- 
izations in the development of citizenship programs designed to assist in the 
adjustment of newcomers to the Canadian way of life and to develop among 
established citizens an appreciation of the customs, culture and contributions 
of the new residents. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, certificates of 
Canadian citizenship were issued to 19,713 persons. 


* Vital Statistics 


National statistics on births, stillbirths, marriages and deaths have been 
published since 1920 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under authority 
of the Statistics Act of 1918. At that time a plan was devised whereby the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the vital statistics authority in each prov- 
ince as well as Yukon and the Northwest Territories would co-operate in the 
production of the national figures; registration was to be carried out by the 
provincial authorities and the legislation of each province was made to conform 
in essential features—one of which was compulsory registration—to a model 
Vital Statistics Act. Since the initiation of this collaborative national system, 
material progress has been made in modifying and improving registration 
techniques and procedures. Of particular interest in this regard was the 
revision in 1935 of the medical certificate of death. 


Conferences on vital statistics held in 1943, 1944 and 1948 were attended 
by the provincial and federal officials, by representatives of other departments 
of government and interested national agencies. ‘Topics discussed at these . 
conferences covered such widely diversified problems as: registration affecting 
Indians; interprovincial exchange of vital records; establishment of standards 
for delayed registration of births; definition of vital statistics terms; standards 
of certification; divorce and adoption records; and revision of the model Vital 
Statistics Act. The 1944 Conference resulted in three major developments :— 


(1) The preparation of a national index covering all persons born in, or immi- 
erating to, Canada since 1925 which is designed for use in connection with 
Family Allowances and for other governmental purposes. (2) The establish- 
ment of a Vital Statistics Council made up of a representative from each 
provincial vital statistics office and the federal officials concerned with 
vital statistics. (3) A revised Dominion-Provincial agreement on vital 
statistics which came into effect on July 1, 1945. 

The Vital Statistics Council, which meets at least once a year, has been 
working towards improvement in statistical and registration techniques 
and promotion of complete and accurate registration of vital events. In 
recent years registration has been virtually complete in all provinces. The 
Province of Newfoundland became part of the Canadian Registration Area 


after its union with Canada on Mar. 31, 1949. 


Births.—There have been several clear-cut cycles in the number of 
births recorded in Canada. From 1926 to 1930 there was a gradual upward 
trend from 232,750 to 243,495. This movement was then reversed during 
the depression period until 1937 when the number of births reached its lowest 
point at 220,235. From 1926 to 1930, Canada’s birth rate was about 24 
births per 1,000 population. The rate, however, dropped between 1930 and 
1937 from 23-9 to 20:0. The influence of the War is reflected in the sharp 
increase that took place from 21-5 in 1940 to 28-6 in 1947. There was a 
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Saskatoon lies just south of the centre of the Province of Saskatchewan. Its population 
of about 50,000 spreads out over 134 square miles of rolling prairie, leaving 62 square 
yards of elbow room for every man, woman and child. 


drop to 27-0 in 1948, a trend noticeable in most other civilized countries of 
the world. The rate in 1949 was 26-9. 

Wherever birth statistics have been collected, they have shown an excess 
of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this excess has yet 
been given. Nevertheless it isso much of an accepted statistical fact that an 
accurate ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of com- 
plete registration. The numbers of males to every 1,000 females born in 
Canada in 1941-46 varied between 1,057 and 1,067 and were 1,053 and 1,060 
in 1948 and 1949, respectively. 

Hospitalization and medical attendance at birth have increased greatly 
in recent years. In 1926-30 only 22 p.c. of live births occurred in hospital 
or other institutions, while in 1948 the proportion was 72 p.c. for Canada asa 
whole including Yukon and the Northwest Territories. In some provinces, 
particularly where either free or prepaid medical care service is provided, the 

‘proportions of hospitalized births were much higher, running to 96 p.c. in 
one province and to between 88 and 95 p.c. in four others. 


Deaths.—The annual death rate in Canada averages less than 10 per 
1,000 population, which is fairly low in comparison with other countries. 

The ten leading causes of death accounted for about 84 p.c. of the total 
in 1949. Diseases of the heart, considered as a group, was the most important 
with a rate of 266-9 per 100,000 population; the death rate from this cause has 
increased yearly, from 231-5 in 1941. The second leading cause of death 
in 1949 was cancer with 124-8 deaths per 100,000 population, the rate having 
advanced from 80-7 in 1926. The increase in cancer deaths is rather mis- 
leading: it is due in part to improvement in diagnostic and X-ray techniques 
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which enable the causes of death to be indentified, instead of being attributed 
to other or unknown causes, but is mainly due to the ageing of the population. 
Cerebral hemorrhage and allied cerebral conditions as a group constituted 
the third leading cause of death in 1949 accounting for 79 deaths per 100,000 
population; accidents and other violent deaths, fourth with 9,240 deaths and 
a rate of 70-1. On the other hand tuberculosis which in 1926 was fourth 
with almost 8,000 deaths was in eighth place in 1949 with 4,010 deaths and a 
rate of 30-4, while the influenza, bronchitis and pneumonia group, the leading 
killers in 1926 with 14,188 deaths, accounted for 7,320 deaths in 1949 and 
was fifth in that year with a rate of 55-6. 


Deaths of mothers due to childbirth have shown marked reduction in 
the past two decades and particularly since 1940. During the period 1926-30 
an average of 57 mothers died for every 10,000 children born alive; in 1940 the 
ratio was 40, in 1947 and 1948 it was further reduced to 15 and in 1949 was 14. 


During recent years, the death rate for children under one year of age 
has shown substantial reduction, falling from 102 per 1,000 live births in 1926 
to 60 in 1941 and 43 in 1949. 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces, 1926 and 1944-49 


Infant Deaths under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 


Provinee ee Ss SN Ee 
1926 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949P |}1926]1944]1945]1946|1947/1948)1949P 


Nadel tare eae Sere suis ae: ae ASV oh Sil fovea | a ae| 8 chee ae seer ae 
1s a) Caer 123 102 102 97 135 97 135] 70} 45) 45) 35} 45) 34! 48 
INES. tee 882 838 823 822 840 695 750) 80) 54) 53} 46 44) 39) 42 
INE Binarens 1,095) 1,035 966} 1,066) 1,041) 1,047 993] 106} 77| 71) 66) 59) 61) 60 
Que... ..|11,666) 6,918} 6,464) 6,110) 6,583] 6,211) 6,031} 142) 68) 62} 55} 57} 54| 52 
Ont 5,302) 3,346} 3,209) 3,653) 3,914) 3,684) 3,973] 78 43) 41) 37) 36) 35} 37 
Man 22 786 781 885 931 765 794) 77| 49) 48) 47) 46) 41) 41 
Sask. 2.2) 15,681 858 824) 1,004) 1,018 867 834) 81) 47; 44) 47) 44) 40) 39 
tae ol dae oo 889 862 945 915 930 823) 85} 46) 43) 43] 37) 39) 33 
BiCian 588 767 792 852 959 868 858] 58} 40) 42) 38) 36 33) 31 


pes FS rR fa ee ef ee ts 


Canada? 23,692) 15,539) 14,823) 15,434) 16,336) 15,164) 15,191) 102) 55; 51) 47) 45) 44) 43 


1 April to December. 2 Exclusive of Newfoundland, Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. 

Natural Increase.—The rate of natural increase in population represents 
the difference between the birth and death rates and is similarly expressed in 
terms of 1,000 population. In 1926 the natural increase rate amounted to 
13-3 but, with the rapidly declining birth rates of the depression period 
coupled with slower declining death rates, the natural increase rate declined 
to 9-7 in 1937. During the war years, the natural increase rate rose pro- 
portionally with the increased births to 12-2 in 1941, 13-9 in 1943 and 19-2 
in 1947. The decline in the birth rate to 26-9 in 1949 and a slight decline 
to 9-2 in the death rate, brought the natural increase rate down to 17-7 in 
1949. 


Marriages.—In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288 having 
shown a steady increase from 66,658 in 1926. The depression exercised a 
marked influence on marriages and on the marriage rate, causing a steep 
downward movement until 1932, when the number of marriages was 62,531. 
From 1933 to 1942 a fairly steady increase took place. The following table 
shows that the peak was reached in 1946 followed by declines in 1947, 1948 
and 1949, 
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Births, Marriages and Deaths, 1926-49 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


a Births Marriages Deaths Maternal Deaths 
ear | — _ —- 

No Ratel No Ratel No Ratel No Rate? 
Av. 1926-30...| 236,521 24-1 71,886 7-3 | 108,925 11-1 1,339 5-7 
Av. 1931-35... .} 228,352 21-5 68,594 6-5 103 , 602 9-8 17453 5-0 
Av. 1936-40...| 228,767 20-5 96,824 8-7 109,514 9-8 1,043 4-6 
TOA Teen eee 255° 317 PDD 121,842 10-6 114,639 10:0 901 3°5 
1 Ih SIAR See oS AN 272,313 DA ND FS F2 10-9 112,978 9-7 818 3-0 
19433 kee 283,580 24-0 | 110,937 9-4 | 118,635 10-1 798 2-8 
ge een Oe ie INA 284,220 23-8 101 , 496 8-5 116,052 9-7 776 2-7 
LORS Cate ae) 288,730 23-9 108 ,031 8-9 113,414 9-4 660 2-3 
1OZO Ww eee 330,732 26-9 134,088 10-9 114,931 9-4 595 1-8 
ROA Ga Re he 359 ,094 28-6 | 127,311 10-1 WE 25 9-4 554 1:5 
NO ASH egy een 347 , 307 27-0 | 123,314 9-6 | 119,384 9-3 510 1:5 
1904 9R ue Se. 353,857 26:9 | 121,432 OND at? tno 9-2 509 1-4 

1 Per 1,000 population. 2 Per 1,000 live births. 


Births, Marriages and Deaths, by Provinces, 1949 


(Preliminary figures) 


Births Marriages Deaths Maternal 

Province Deaths 
No Rate! No Rate! No Ratel No Rate? 
N’f’1d3 OF337)- 5.350 1,975 7-5 2,064 7-9 20 Divas 
122) Ded be 2, Sd) eo Qed 619 6-6 924 9-8 1 0:4 
INES eS eee eee eee PIAS E27 5 5,058 7-8 5,980 9-3 20 1-1 
ING Doaetesaesoee So Manct ees 165:6741% 32-3 4,251 8-2 4,874 9-4 16 1-0 
OUCGHRE SES oe ere 116,828) 30-1 33,485 8-6| 34,114 8-8 233 2-0 
OnUK Ge ee 106,601} 24-2} 43,304 9-8| 43,371 9-8 134 1-3 
Man 19,289} 24-8 F265 9-3 6,919 8-9 25 1-3 
Sask 24, O62) 425.42) 7,037 8-2 6,596 7-7 27 12 
Alta 24,935} 28-6 9,037 10-4 7,083 8-1 25 1-0 
TSG Be ae a Pe 27,300) 24-5 i Ea eS 6) 10-2 11-5315 10-2 28 1-0 
Canadats. 54.0%. 353,857| 26-9] 121,432 9-2} 121,176 9.2 509 1-4 
1 Per 1,000 population. 2 Per 1,000 live births. 3 April to December. 


‘Exclusive of Newfoundland, Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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One of Winnipeg’s 
modern medical 
clinics, several of 
which have been 
erected since the 

end of the War. 


A new Member being introduced to the House of Commons on the opening day of the Third 
Session of Canada’s Twenty-First Parliament, Aug. 29, 1950. 


The Government 


ne constitution of Canada is based on the 
British North America Act, 1867, and its amendments. It is federal in form, 
with many features borrowed from the British Parliamentary system and 
adapted to’ Canadian practice. The Act divides the field of legislative and 
executive power between national and provincial authorities, giving to the 
provinces control over such items as education, the administration of justice, 
municipal institutions, the establishment and maintenance of prisons and 
hospitals and the administration of public lands. The provinces also have the 
power of direct taxation to raise revenue for provincial purposes. The field 
of the Federal Government may be described as the power to make laws for 
the peace, order and good government of Canada in relation to all matters 
not assigned exclusively to the provinces. The Federal Government also 
has unlimited powers of taxation. 


In both the federal and provincial fields there is responsible government» 
whereby the Ministry is answerable for its conduct to the elected representa- 
tives of the people in the House of Commons or the Legislative Assemblies. 
Under the constitution the courts administer the law as it is drawn up and 
amended by the legislatures. : 


Federal Government.—The Federal Government is composed of the 
King (represented by the Governor General), the Senate and the House 
of Commons. The Governor General, appointed by the King usually for 
a five-year term, acts only on the advice of the King’s Privy Council for 
Canada, a committee of which constitutes the Ministry of the day. The 
Ministry, or Cabinet, which is made up of Members of the House of Commons 
or the Senate, is responsible to Parliament and resigns office when it becomes 
evident that it no longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. 
Members of the Cabinet are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally 
assumes charge of one of the various Departments of Government, although 
a Minister may hold more than one portfolio at the same time, or may be 
without portfolio. 


The Legislative Branch of Government, consisting of the Senate and the 
House of Commons, is responsible for the enactment of all legislation. Bills 
may originate in either the Senate or the House of Commons, although the 
introduction of those for the appropriation of any part of the public revenue 
is restricted to the House of Commons. Bills. must pass both Houses and 
receive Royal Assent before becoming law. In practice most Public Bills 
originate in the House of Commons and all Private Bills in the Senate. 


| The Senate has 102 members. Quebec and Ontario each has 24, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick 10 each, the four western provinces 6 each, 
Newfoundland 6 and Prince Edward Island 4. Membership is for life, 
vacancies being filled by the government of the day. The House of Commons 
has 262 members elected directly by the people for a maximum term of five 
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The Premiers of the ten provinces of Canada met at Quebec, Sept. 25 to 28, 1950, as 
delegates to the Federal-Provincial Conference on Consitutional Amendment. It 
was the second session of the Conference which began af Ottawa in January, 1950, and 
the first Federal-Provincial Conference ever to be held in a provincial capital. The 
Premiers were received by His Excellency Viscount Alexander of Tunis, Governor 
General of Canada (centre front) after the opening meeting which was under the 
Chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada (on the 
Governor General's right). The Conference, which is continuing at a later date, is to 
work out a method by which the Canadian constitution can be amended in Canada 
in all respects. 


years. The number of members assigned to each province is computed 
according to population and is adjusted following each decennial census. 
Provincial distribution at present is as follows:— 


QOntariozssece 83 Albertax ce tee si 17 Newfoundland... ai 
Quebeciisaieacc > 73 Manitoba... 2.5... 16 Prince Edward 

Saskatchewan.... 20 Nova Scotias sac 13 Island S33 4 
British Columbia. 18 New Brunswick.. 10 Vik On eee cele sn es 1 


The right to vote in federal elections is conferred on all British subjects, 
men and women, who have attained the age of 21 and have resided in Canada 
for 12 months prior to polling day. The choice of the Canadian electorate 
not only determines who shall govern the country but, by deciding which party 
receives the second largest number of seats in the House of Commons, it 
settles which of the major parties becomes the Official Opposition. The 
function of the Opposition, which occupies an, essential place in the Parlia- 
mentary system, is to offer intelligent and constructive criticism of the 
government of the day. 


The judicial branch of the Federal Government comprises the Supreme 
Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and courts established 
under the Railway Act, the Bankruptcy Act and the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act. The Supreme Court is the final court of appeal in Canada. 
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The Chief Justice of Canada and the puisne judges of the Supreme and 
Exchequer Courts are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 


Provincial Government.—In the provinces, government is conducted 
along the same general lines as the Federal Government. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in each province is the representative of the Crown and is appointed 
by the Governor General in Council for a term of five years. The provinces, 
with the exception of Quebec, have one legislative body known as the Legis- 
lative Assembly, whose members are elected by popular vote. Quebec still 
retains a second legislative body, corresponding to the Senate, known as the 
Legislative Council, the members of which are appointed for life. In the. 
provinces, the Executive Councils perform functions parallel to those of the 
Cabinet at Ottawa. 


The Legislature of each province makes laws in relation to the administra- 
tion of justice in the province including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial, civil and criminal courts. The judges of the 
Superior, District and County Courts in each province, except those of the 
Courts of Probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, are appointed by the 
Federal Government from the bars of their respective provinces. Judges’ 
salaries and pensions are also fixed by the Federal Parliament. 


Government of the Territories.—Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
“tories, those vast northern areas with their small and scattered populations, 
are under the administration and protection of the Federal Government. 
Yukon has a local government composed of a Commissioner appointed by 
the Governor General in Council and a Territorial Council of three members 
elected for a three-year term. The Government of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in a Commissioner assisted by a Deputy Commissioner and five 
Councillors, all of whom are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 
These Councils perform much the same functions as do the Provincial Govern- 
ments but act under instructions from the Federal Government. (See also 
pp. 32-33.) 


Ontario Parliament 
Buildings, Queen’s 
Park, Toronto. To 
the left is the Legis- 
lative Building and, 
to the right, the 
Whitney Block occu- 
pied by Ontario 
Government offices. 


Municipal Government.—Under the British North America Act, the 
municipalities are the creations of the Provincial Governments and for this 
reason their bases of organization and their powers differ. However, almost 
everywhere municipal governments, like other forms of government, have 
found their spheres of activity continually broadening and they have developed 
considerable powers of local self-government. 


* Canada’s External Relations* : 


International Status.—From the time of its colonial beginnings in the 
seventeenth century, Canada has been closely linked—through immigration, 
trade, culture and political ties—to a steadily increasing number of other 
countries. By a gradual process, it achieved that full control over its external 
relations which it had obtained earlier over domestic affairs. 


Canada is an independent nation, entirely responsible for its own foreign a 
‘policy. By choice, itis associated in a number of ways with other States. 
Of these associations, the oldest is that of the Commonwealth, that group of 
free States which arose from the organic growth of the British Empire. The 
other members are Australia, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Union 
of South Africa and the United Kingdom. The ties that hold them together 
are common ideals and common interests. They recognize the King as the 
symbol of their free association and, as such, the Head of the Commonwealth. 


*The Department of External Affairs produces. a number of publications dealing with 
Canada’s external developments including the monthly bulletin External Affairs and the annual 
report Canada and the United Nations. 


The Rt. Hon. Louis 
S. St. Laurent, 
Prime Minister of 
Canada (left), 
confers with Mr. 
R. G. Menzies, 
Prime Minister of 
Australia, during 
Mr. Menzies’ 
visit to Ottawa in 
August, 1950. 


UNESCO Infter- 
national Seminar, 
held during the 
summer of 1950 
at Macdonald Col- 
lege, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Que., 
brought together 
a group of teach- 
ers of many races 
and religions 
from 22 different 
countries to study 
geography in 
relation to inter- 
national under- 
standing. 


All members are equal in status and practise close co-operation and con- 
sultation in matters of common concern. For this purpose they maintain 
a number of committees and other bodies. Among these the recently estab- 
lished Commonwealth Consultative Committee on South and Southeast 
Asia may be taken as an example. By joining in the discussions and plans 
of this body, Canada has once more shown its awareness that its own well- 
being and that of the countries associated with it depend on world-wide 
prosperity and economic development. The Committee has recognized that 
Commonwealth countries of south and southeast Asia are not the only ones 
needing technical assistance to attain this goal, and has invited other countries 
to associate themselves with its work. : 


Collective Security and Defence.—Support of the United Nations as 
an agency of collective security is a cornerstone of Canadian policy. When 
the United Nations called for action to defend the Republic of Korea against 
aggression, three Canadian destroyers were at once made available for operation 
in Korean waters, and shortly thereafter a squadron of transport aircraft for 
the trans-Pacific airlift. At the call from the United Nations for ground 
forces, recruitment of a Canadian Army Special Force was authorized by 
Parliament to enable Canada to fulfil its obligations under the United Nations 
Charter and the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Canada is also an active member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, which is designed to provide the basis for collective defence among 
twelve nations of the North Atlantic region. In September, 1950, the Cana- 
dian Parliament authorized a special appropriation of $300,000,000, mainly 
for the production of military equipment for European members of the Treaty 
to assist them to strengthen their defences. In September, 1950, the Treaty 
nations agreed in principle to the establishment of an integrated western 
European Force. The Canadian Government indicated that, provided 
Parliament approved, and if the operations in Korea were successfully 
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terminated, the Canadian Army Special Force might be available as part of 
an integrated force in Western Europe. 

As a North American country Canada’s defence is closely related to that 
of the United States, and for several years there has been close co-operation 
in defence between the two countries. The Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence, established in 1940, on which Canada and the United States are 
equally represented, has facilitated this close co-operation. 

The international situation has compelled free nations, Canada among 
them, to look to their defences. Defence appropriations, which in the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1950, were $383,000,000, were raised for the 1950-51 fiscal 
year to about $867,000,000, an increase of over 125 p.c. In addition about 
$120,000,000 was appropriated for related defence expenditures such as 
aviation and atomic energy research. 


The United Nations and the Specialized Agencies.—Canada’s de- 
velopment towards the stature of a Middle Power is to-day shown in its added 
responsibilities undertaken in a world where the remotest nations are neigh- 
bours, and where shrunken distances are measured in terms of flying hours. 
Since signing the Charter of the United Nations at San Francisco in 1945, 
Canada has taken an active part in the deliberations of the United Nations. 
Canada is at present serving its second term (January, 1950, to December, 1952) 
as a member of the Economic and Social Council; its first term ran from Janu- 
ary, 1946, to December, 1948. From January, 1948, to December, 1949, 
Canada was a member of the Security Council, having been elected to one 
of the six non-permanent seats. Canada is also a permanent member of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. In addition, Canada is a member 
of each of the thirteen specialized agencies of the United Nations. 


Economic Co-operation.—Canada emerged from the Second World 
War with an immensely greater productive capacity than in 1939 and 
as a relatively large creditor nation on current account. The reconstruc- 
tion of Europe and the rebuilding of international trade are essential to Can- 
ada’s interests as a great trading nation and Canadian resources have been 
directed to this end as well as to internal reconstruction. Canada has made 
available over $2,000,000,000 in export credits and relief to its recent Allies, 
including a loan of $1,250,000,000 to the United Kingdom. Canada actively 
supported the establishment of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International Monetary Fund. Canada also took 
a leading part in promoting the International Trade Organization of the 
United Nations; in working out the charter of the Organization which was 
drafted in Havana in 1947 and 1948; in conducting the Annecy tariff negotia- 
tions of 1949; and in the multilateral tariff negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which began at Torquay, England, in 
September, 1950. As well as joining in the discussions and plans of the Com- 
monwealth Consultative Committee on South and Southeast Asia, Canada is 
also associated with the Organization for European Economic Co-operation. 


Diplomatic and Consular Service.—The period of the Second World 
War was marked by a rapid expansion of Canadian representation abroad, 
which had been slowly developing since 1880, when the first High Commissioner 
for Canada was sent to London. New missions were opened in most member 
States of the Commonwealth and in many foreign countries. The growth 
of the diplomatic service continued after the end of the War, with the 
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The Houses of Parliament from Major's Hill Park, Ottawa. 


recruitment of personnel returning from the Armed Forces. Diplomatic 
or consular missions are now established in thirty-seven countries. 


At present Canada has High Commissioners in Australia, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, South Africa and the United Kingdom. There are 
Canadian Embassies in Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, Cuba, 
France, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States. Legations 
are located in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Yugoslavia. The Ambassador to Belgium is also accredited as 
Minister to Luxembourg; the Minister to Sweden as Minister to Finland; 
and the Minister to Norway as Minister to Iceland. 


The Canadian Consular Service was first established during the Second 
World War. Consular offices are now located at New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Boston, Detroit, Portland (Maine), Lisbon, Caracas, Shanghai, 
Manila, Geneva, Sa0 Paulo and Frankfurt. 


Canada also has a Permanent Delegation to the United Nations at New 
York City, to the European Office of the United Nations at Geneva and to the 
O.E.E.C. (Organization for European Economic Co-operation) at Paris; a 
civilian Mission at Bonn and a military Missioa at Berlin; and a civilian 
Mission at Tokyo. 


Fifty-six countries maintain representation in Canada. 


CANADA'S EXTERNAL RELATIONS Wi 


Health and Welfare 
Veterans Affairs 


* Public Health 


(as responsibility for public health in Canada rests 
mainly with provincial and local governments, with the Federal Government 
assuming an increasing share in co-ordination and assistance, and important 
contributions being made by private associations and organizations. Plan- 
ning, supervision and financial responsibility have been largely assumed by 
the provinces, and to a lesser extent by the Federal Government, with 
actual administration being carried on for the most part by municipal and 
other local authorities. 


The principal co-ordinating agency between federal and_ provincial 
governments is the Dominion Council of Health which is composed of the 
Deputy Minister of National Health, as chairman, the chief health officer of 
each province and five other members. The Council advises the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare on the formulation of policy. It is largely 
responsible for the development of an integrated and co-operative health 
program and for advising on the establishment within the Department of 
National Health and Welfare of services that can be better operated on a 
national scale. Under the Council, federal-provincial committees deal with 


specific aspects of public health. 
Federal Health Services 


A federal department of health was first established in 1919 to admin- 
ister early health legislation such as the Quarantine, Opium and Narcotic 
Drug and Proprietary or Patent Medicine Acts, to promote research and 
health education and to co-operate with the provinces in the co-ordination 
of public-health work in Canada. In 1928 these functions, together with 
health and other services for veterans, were taken over by the new Department 
of Pensions and National Health. In 1944 the Department of Veterans 
Affairs was established to assume responsibility for all services to veterans 
and the Department of National Health and Welfare was established. 
The various divisions of the Department maintain liaison with the corres- 
ponding divisions in the provinces, provide advisory and consultative services 
and educational material and, on request, conduct special surveys. 


The Department has also certain statutory responsibilities in the adminis- 
tration of the Food and Drugs Act, Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act, 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, Quarantine Act, Public Works Health Act, 
Leprosy Act and sections of the Immigration and Canada Shipping Acts. In 
1945 administration of health services for Indians and Eskimos was assumed 
by the Department. The Department shares with the provinces the cost of 
pensions for the blind, passes on the eligibility of applicants for pension on the 
basis of examinations arranged and paid for by the Federal Government and 
makes grants to the provinces for the remedial treatment of the blind. The 
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A Federal Government hospital recently erected at a cost of $2,000,000 on Moose Factory 
Island, a few miles from James Bay. The hospital serves about 900 Indians. Moose 
Factory is one of Ontario's oldest settlements, dating back to 1673. 


Civil Aviation Medicine Division acts in an advisory capacity to the Depart- 
ment of Transport in all matters pertaining to the safety, health and comfort of 
air crew and air passengers. Promotion of the health of federal civil servants 
is a departmental responsibility. 


The National Health Grant Program.—Under the National Health 
Grant Program which commenced in 1948, annual grants, totalling over 
$30,000,000 in the first year of the program, were made available to the 
provinces for the extension of existing health services and facilities. The 
program includes grants for general public health, tuberculosis control, 
mental health, venereal disease control, cancer control, services for crippled 
children, professional training, public health research, hospital construction 
and for the carrying out of health surveys. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1951, the total amount made available under all grants was increased to 
about $34,500,000. 


Medical Research.—Federal assistance to medical research in Canada 
is provided through the research grants administered by the Medical Research 
Division of the National Research Council, through the National Health 
Grant Program administered by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare and through the grant program and research activity of the Defence 
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Research Board. , Over-all direction and control is exercised by the Privy 
Council Committee on Scientific and Industrial Research; co-ordination is 
achieved through the use of advisory committees composed of representatives 
of government, the medical schools and other research organizations. 


Provincial and Municipal Services 


Although basic local health services such as sanitation, communicable 
disease control and registration of births, deaths and marriages are generally 
in the hands of cities, municipalities, counties or other local units, Provincial 
Governments have gradually assumed increased financial responsibility, with 
correspondingly increased supervision and control. The Provincial Depart- 
ments of Health generally plan and direct such health services as vital sta- © 
tistics, infant, child and maternal hygiene, public health laboratories, health 
education and public health nursing, as well as communicable disease control 
and public health engineering. 


Diagnostic and treatment clinics are provided in various provinces for 
one or more of such diseases as tuberculosis, venereal diseases, cancer and 
poliomyelitis. In some cases vaccines, sera and other special drugs are 
supplied by provincial laboratories to practising physicians as well as to 
public health officials. Other activities of the local and provincial health 
departments include dental services, school medical services, epidemiology 
and industrial hygiene. 7 


Institutions.—The provinces generally operate tuberculosis sanatoria 
or contribute to their maintenance. Mental hospitals also are usually 
provincial institutions. The provinces provide grants to assist in the main- 
tenance of public hospitals for acute diseases, which receive additional aid 
from municipalities and private benefactors. 


Health Units.—In most provinces health districts or units, which in 
many cases correspond to county subdivisions, are responsible for the ad- 
ministration of public health functions. In some _ provinces, 

where the municipal-doctor plan has been developed, one or more 
municipalities employ a full-time doctor to serve their residents... 


The Canadian Red Cross 
Society is developing a blood 
transfusion service which aims 
to supply all hospitals with 
free blood and plasma to be 
available to patients every- 
where without charge. 


Medical and Hospital Care.—Free treatment is given to indigents, 
and, in some cases, with respect to certain diseases such as tuberculosis, to all 
residents. In Alberta a maternity hospitalization service is provided by the 
Province. In Saskatchewan and British Columbia there are Provincial 
Government prepaid hospitalization programs supported by an annual tax 
on each resident with a maximum payment for a family; the plans provide for 
hospital care, including operating-room facilities, X-ray and other exami- 
nations. The Newfoundland Government operates cottage hospitals in outport 
areas and, in conjunction with these, medical and hospital care is provided 
upon payment of an annual fee. Private prepaid medical care and hospital 
insurance plans have been extensively developed throughout Canada. 


Non-Governmental Health Agencies 


In addition to many local and provincial health organizations, major 
national agencies are: the Canadian Red Cross, which has converted its war- 
time blood-donor system into a civilian blood bank and transfusion service; 
the Victorian Order of Nurses, with well-established home-nursing and 
maternity services; the Order of St. John, with its training and service in 
first aid, home nursing, and blood grouping; and the Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association, whose provincial branches conduct mass X-ray surveys and 
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educational programs. The Health League of Canada sponsors educational 
and publicity work in health generally and the Canadian Mental Health 
Association operates similarly in its field. -The Department of National 
Health and Welfare was instrumental in forming the National Cancer 
Institute and the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society. These and 
other national health agencies have been established for purposes of education, 
publicity, research and other services. 


Statistics of Health Institutions 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects, through its Division of 
Health and Welfare, statistics concerning public and private hospitals, 
institutions for incurables, federal hospitals, tuberculosis institutions and 
mental institutions. The institutions reporting in 1948 were as follows:— 


Hospitals, by Types and Provinces, 1948 


Yukon 
Type P.E.I.| N-S:| N.B.}-Oue: |} Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta: | B:C. and |iCanada 
N.W.T. 
Public—acute dis- 

CAS ESE Pie ei ee 6 39 30 88 | 156 ADS 98 74 10 678 
Chronic eras e ee — — 5 101 1 = fe 3? — 21 
EME VALU Cen P8 seks = 5 5 56 48 i 34 18 34 v 209 
Redetalicircsa | a4 6 6 8 22 12 4 10 13 2 83 
Tuberculosis 

institutions?..... 1 11 6 Da 20 8 4 5 iil == 99 
Mental | ; 

institutions!..... 1 16 1 8 17 4 3 5 4 == 59 

Votats cuts 5 8 77 48 | 192 | 273 74 | 180 | 138 | 145 14 || 1,149 

1 Includes 2 units in public hospitals. 2 Three branches of the Provincial Infirmary. 
3 Includes 54 sanatoria, 12 federal hospitals for tuberculosis only, 7 units in federal HOSPHtalss 
and 26 units in other hospitals. 4 Includes 2 federal hospitals. 


“The Little Red 
Door”, Canadian 
Cancer Society 
Information Cen- 
tre, Toronto. The 
Society, which 
serves particularly 
in the fields of lay 
education and 
welfare, has divis- 
ions all across 
Canada. 


Victoria General Hospital, maintained by the Nova Scotia Provincial Government at 
Halifax, N.S. 


Se ee OS SS a 


In 1948 returns were received from 678 of the 688 public hospitals for 
acute diseases known to be in operation during the year. Of the reporting 
hospitals, 562 had X-ray facilities, 345 had clinical laboratories and 277 had 
physio-therapy facilities. During the year 1,707,946 patients received treat- 
“ment and the average cost per patient day was $5.55. The number of salaried 
doctors in these hospitals decreased by 9 p.c. over the previous year, graduate 
nurses increased by 6 p.c. and the number of student nurses and probation- 
ers enrolled increased by 7 p.c. 


Of the 59 mental institutions in Canada in 1948, 41 were operated by the 
provinces, 14 were county or municipal hospitals, two were federal and two 
were private hospitals. At the end of the year they reported 55,858 patients 
under care, 51,050 of whom were in residence. Of the total under care, 75 
p.c. were psychotic, 22 p.c. were mental defectives without psychosis, 2 p.c. 
were epileptics without psychosis and 1 p.c. had other types of mental dis- 
order. Total revenues of these institutions amounted to $35,059,187, 78 p.c. 
of which came from Provincial Governments, 1 p.c. from the Federal Govern- 
ment, 3 p.c. from municipal governments, 12 p.c. from paying patients and 
6 p.c. from other sources. 
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The 94 tuberculosis institutions which reported data in regard to 
patients in 1948, had 12,950 patients in residence at the end of the year, 
compared with 12,407 in 95 institutions at the end of 1947. Of the total 
revenue of $16,918,198 received by sanatoria (exclusive of federal hospitals 
for tuberculosis) in 1948, 66 p.c. came from Provincial Governments, 9 p.c. 
from federal grants, 11 p.c. from municipalities, 4 p.c. from patients and 10- 
p.c. from other sources. Much work has been done in recent years by the 
’ Provincial Boards of Health in the fight against tuberculosis. In 1948 the 
total number of examinations made by tuberculosis clinics and mass surveys 
was 2,136,378, an increase of 132,679 over the number reported in 1947. 


The official bed capacities by types of institution, and by provinces, and 
the numbers of beds available for every 10,000 of the estimated population 
for 1948, are given in the following table. 


_ Bed Capacity in Reporting Hospitals and Bed Capacity per 10,000 
Population, by Provinces, 1948 


NotTEeE.—Rates are based on population figures shown on p. 59. 


Public— u 
Province or Territory Acute Chronic Private see Mental? Hoos 
Diseases! 
TOTAL BEDS 

| Ra Sd Lee Re a Re Re ean 465 — a= 145 250 860 

ING Shale eS ora ak 2,965 — 25 874 2,605 6,469 

ING Be pe secert oie: pe 2,142 —— 118 913 1,100 AP Qh 

Ques erie ene 15,383 3884 995 4,045 14,555 35,366 

OV ascs ee de ana tas 15,590 1,803 903 4,308 16,099 38,703 

Whaat ce nl odes S25 Lik 430 IPL EGE 1253 2,477 7,788 

Sa Sletten pene ante 4,658 = 119 871 3,650 9,298 

PRGA Molen tore ee eet eae 4,943 ies Wy 201 751 2,633 8,645 

Bi CRU rie Tee ee eed 5,795 3295 858 1352 3,053 11,387 

Yukon and N.W.T... 441 — 20 — — 461 

Canada........ 55,899 3,067 3,350 14,512 46,422 123,250 

BEDs PER 10,000 POPULATION 

PERSE 50 —- == 16 27 92 
INNIS Oren a polar perk nS Nagise 47 — == 14 41 102 
INE Beare etree oi ats eee 43 — 2 18 2D 85 
OUI Rei. ae eee ee Al 1 3 11 38 93 
Onties Ze eee 36 4 \2 10 37 90 
Man. ean 46 6 1 17 33 103 
Sask. eae 55 = 1 10 43 109 
Alta. patos 58 1 2 9 31 102 
Y Oe ane aa ei 54 XS) 8 12 28 105 
Yukon and N.W.T 184 — 8 — — 192 
Ganada\ i. /e2, 43 2 3 11 36 96 
1 Federal hospitals not included. 2 Includes 53 sanatoria, 11 federal hospitals for 
tuberculosis only, 4 units in federal hospitals and 20 units in other hospitals. 3 Includes 
2 federal hospitals. 4 Includes 2 units in public hospitals. 5 Three branches 


of the Provincial Infirmary. 


x Welfare Services 


In recent years there has been considerable growth in the extension 
and co-ordination of municipal, provincial and voluntary welfare services 
in Canada, as well as notable progress in the development of a nation-wide 
social security program. 


Traditionally and historically, social welfare in Canada developed as 
a local responsibility, with the municipalities deriving their powers from 
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the provincial authority. Over the past two or three decades, however, 
economic and social developments, together with rising standards of public 
welfare, have thrust into provincial and federal areas of jurisdiction an 
increasing measure of responsibility. Although the municipalities continue 
to carry substantial welfare burdens, Provincial Governments have under- 
taken to provide services for special groups, financial assistance to municipal 
welfare programs, aid in co-ordinating local services and encouragement of 
improved standards of service. 

With the exception of old age pensions, which were introduced in 1927, 
the trend towards greater federal responsibility began during the pre-war 
depression decade in the fields of unemployment relief, agricultural relief 
and other financial aid to the provinces. A national system of contributory 
unemployment insurance was introduced in 1940, the national physical fitness 
erant program in 1943 and family allowances in 1944. 


On the administrative side, each province has a permanent public welfare 
service, either as a separate department or jointly with its Department of 
Health, to operate provincial services and exercise supervisory authority 
over welfare programs, both public and private. 


Federal Welfare Services 


The creation of the Department of National Health and Welfare in 1944 
brought into being for the first time a Federal Government service in which 
matters of welfare are a prime responsibility. The main functions of that 
Department in the field of welfare are: the promotion of social security and 
the social welfare of the people of Canada; investigation and research; prepara- 
tion and distribution of information on social and industrial conditions 
affecting the lives and health of the people; and co-operation with provincial 
authorities with a view to co-ordination of efforts in the welfare field. The 
Welfare Branch administers family allowances, old age pensions and pen- 
sions for the blind, and the national physical fitness program. Other wel- 
fare services are administered by the Departments of Veterans Affairs, 
Citizenship and Immigration, Resources and Development, and Labour. 


Family Allowances.—The Family Allowances Act, 1944, was introduced 
to provide more equal opportunity for the children of Canada. The allowances 
are paid monthly to parents (to mothers, except in unusual circumstances) 
and must be spent exclusively for the maintenance, care, training, education 
and advancement of the child. | 


In general, each child under sixteen years of age, including Indians 
and Eskimos, is eligible for an allowance. Such a child must be registered 
for the allowance and be maintained by a parent, as defined in the Act. 
- For registration purposes the child under the age of 16 years must reside in 
Canada and, in addition, must have been born and resident since birth in 
Canada or have lived in Canada for one year preceding registration. Resi- 
dence provisions do not apply to children born to parents domiciled in Canada 
but temporarily out of the country. The allowance is not payable on behalf 
of a child who fails to attend school as required by the laws of the province 
in which he resides. 
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The allowances, which involve no means test and are not considered as 
income for tax purposes, are paid by cheque at the following rates: children 
under 6 years of age, $5; children from 6-9 years of age, $6; children from 
10-12 years of age, $7; and children from 13-15 years of age, $8. 


Current disbursements under the Family Allowances Act amount to 
about $307,000,000 per annum. 


Family Allowances Statistics, by Provinces, June, 1950 


Families Average Average Total 
Province or Receiving Total Allowance | Allowance} Allowances 

Territory Allowances Children per per Paid, 
Family Child June, 1950 

No. No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland... 0: 2.. 50,905 141,000 16-56 5-98 843 , 000 
Prince Edward Island.... 137256 33,915 15-39 6-02 204,045 
INOVal Scotia anes. he eueedy, 91,246 215,090 14-21 6-03 1,297,078 
New Brunswick: <. 0... .. 72,703 189,925 15-66 6-00 1,138,920 
Quehecss ste oe ee S12 o254 1,366,827 16-06 6-02 8,224,887 
Ontanio. See ew Ber 609 ,279 1,218,872 12-01 6-01 7,320,868 
Manito Dai tesas ake Ee 106 , 564 DIS SOS0) 12-60 6:01 1,342,460 
saskatchewatl.onasccs 2 os 117,811 262 ,695 13-53 6:07 1,594, 306 
Wibertas iss oe Re ee OF 132,480 283,468 12-89 6-02 1,708,163 
British Columbia... .<). 0. 157,193 302,580 11-48 5-96 1,804,758 
Northwest Territories and 

VEL IO lies ents sik 3,910 8,441 13-94 6-46 54,507 
G@anadaicsce cccueinn 1,867,598 4,246,163 13-67 6-01 25,532,992 


Immunizing young children in public schools is responsible for the tremendous strides made 
in recent years in the fight against infectious diseases, particularly diphtheria. 


- 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons.—The Old Age 
Pensions Act, passed by Parliament in 1927, provided for the payment of 
non-contributory pensions to persons 70 years of age or over who fulfilled 
certain requirements as to income, residence and nationality. An amendment 
to the Act, passed in 1937, provided for pensions for blind persons 40 years of 
age or over who fulfilled similar requirements. 


Several amendments have since been made to the Act, the most important 
of these being made between 1947 and 1949. At present, the maximum 
income allowed to old age pensioners, including pension, is $600 a year in the 
case of an unmarried pensioner and $1,080 a year in the case of a married 
pensioner, with higher amounts for blind pensioners. The qualifying age for 
old age pensioners remains at 70 years, while that for blind pensioners has 
been lowered to 21. Residence requirements have been relaxed and the 
requirement regarding nationality has been eliminated. Within the limits of 
the Act, each province is free to fix the maximum pension payable and the 
maximum income allowed but the Federal Government’s contribution to any 
pension is limited to 75 p.c. of $40 a month. In certain provinces pensions 
for the aged and the blind are augmented by supplements, paid entirely by the 
provinces. Implementation of the program in any province is contingent on 
the province passing enabling legislation and signing an agreement with the 
Federal Government. Pensions are administered and paid by the provinces, 
with federal reimbursement through the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. 


Braille books and recordings of books are available to all members of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind and are forwarded to all parts of Canada from their 
library at Toronto. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions, by Provinces, as at June 30, 1950 


Pension- Persons Federal 
ers to 70 Years Govefti-z 
Province : Average Popula- of Age ment’s 
or Territory Pensioners | Monthly tion 70 or Over Contribu- 
Pension! | Years of | to Total tion since 
Age or Popula- 1927 
Over tion 
No. $ DiCe p.c. $ 

INeGwd oundilainditeraten acta 10,708 37-80 80-51 3-82 3,167,885 
Prince Edward Island........ 3,031 34-54 47-36 6-81 5,086, 603 
NOVA SCOtIA tenes Pee Mee 20,288 35°51 58-98 5-33 43,644,117 
New Brunswick..... 16,374 36-29 72-45 4-38 33,172,929 
QuebECHE SEs Fon eh 69,611 So 52-30 3° 42° | 147,615,293 
SOMpAT Oeechcha enki, che ecole 86, 393 37-80 36-13 5-42 | 230,565,003 
Manitoba asia sh, acetates Ge: 17,098 38-35 46-34 4-74 48,353,390 
Saskatchewan......: Sarees 16,782 37 +34 45-48 4-29 47 ,037,,.832 
TANI BY) eh oka arte neett do salrict a8) re ree wea 16,897 37-84 47-73 4-06 40,454,600 
British Columbia...... 29,706 37-14 44-27 6-02 59,757,810 
Northwest Territories......... 21 39-68 11-48 1-52 61,695 
WALK OM HIE. Ges a ane Re 108 38-64 32-93 6-67 33,959 
Canada ee eo OR 287,017 37-44 45 -87 4-62 658,951,116 


1Excluding provincial supplements which are paid entirely by the provinces. 


Summary of Pensions for Blind Persons, by Provinces, as at June 30,1950 


Pension- Federal 
: Average ers to Govern- 
Province or Territory Pension- | Monthly Total ment s 
ers Pension! Popula- Contribu- 
tion tion since 
1937 
No $ p.c $ 

INewiowndlandays cree tai eG eet ect 193 38-97 0-055 55,779 
Princes award + sland amiscas, saw ee 128 37-88 0-136 268,116 
INOVAarSCotian fant wc ort sa eed ake 980 38-37 0-152 1,839,617 
INeweBrimswickaetac rics sol te ve eee ces ole 1S O53 39-08 0-204 2;, 141-033 
DiTE DEC Ae ee OT See SUER Uineek hd Dee 3,925 39-05 0-101 Et OlF: 
Ontario: ee ohn eine a ana ei nae ee ek 2,318 38-61 0-053 4,572,347 
Mar O bass machotnrgee te eae ee one 540 39 - 33 0-069 1,043,865 
PASKALCHEWAN sie me ae same ee eee eanten, 475 38-78 0-055 978,350 
VENI UOLed ci ee area da cpa Rag Veh ik io Mone Oe tale ga A 464 38-68 0-053 TD 1tS 25 
BritishyColuim players iste ed oeots a ee et 632 38-15 0-057 1,061,033 
Northwest Territories..... 1 40-00 0-008 1,730 
NATSU Leay oips peer Gi cemi anid e Gan inte enna a aan ane ae 2 40-00 0-041 420 
Can adaoe Ga ees Sh a 10,711 38-81 0-079 19,976,632 


1 Excluding provincial supplements which are paid entirely by the provinces. 


Unemployment Insurance.—In 1940, by an amendment to the British 
North America Act, the Federal Government was given complete jurisdiction 
in the field of unemployment insurance and since that time a national system 
of unemployment insurance administered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has been in operation. (See pp. 228-230.) 


Physical Fitness.—A program of fitness and recreation for Canada was 
introduced with the proclamation on Oct. 1, 1943, of the National Physical 
Fitness Act. Under that Act, a National Council was established to promote 
the well-being of the people of Canada through physical fitness and recrea- 
tional activities. The Council, set up on Feb. 15, 1944, is an advisory body 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, which meets twice each year 
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to discuss the over-all program, and to advise the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare on various aspects of it. In some provinces, provincial fitness 
councils function on lines comparable to the National Council. 


The Act is administered by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare whose Physical Fitness Division acts as a clearing-house among 
the provinces for the latest information on fitness, recreation, community 
centres, physical education, sports and kindred activities. 


The Federal Government makes available to the provinces on a per 
capita basis an amount not exceeding $225,000 annually for the promotion 
of physical fitness and recreational projects. Special provision has also been 
made for an additional grant of approximately $7,000 to be made available for 
Newfoundland should that Province choose to participate.. Financial assist- 
ance is given only to those provinces that have signed specific agreements 
“with the Federal Government; they receive their shares to the extent to which 
they match them dollar for dollar. 


Maximum Maximum 
Financial Expiry Province Financial Expiry 
Province Grant Date of or Grant Date of 
Avatlable Agreement Territory Available Agreement 
Annually Annually 
$ $ 

N’f’ld-(approx.) 7,000 No agreement Mantas: 14,270 Mar. 31, 1951 
PEE hoes coroner 1,859 Mar. 31, 1951 Sa Silcvn ee an: ioe h Deco wil 95S 
ING Sitios. cons APRSO? Mar. 31, 1951 Altar aces 15,568 Mar. 31, 1951 
UN el BE Sarg Pr tee 8,944 Mar. 31, 1952 IB Cee cara, 15,993 Mar. 31, 1951 
QUEM AS. Sines 65,151 No agreement NOWee bane 234 Mar. 31, 1952 
On tie eerie 74 ,063 Mar. 31, 1951 Vukon.s.. on 97 No agreement 


Welfare of Indians and Eskimos.—The Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration is responsible for the welfare 
of the Indians of Canada. The Branch, in co-operation with the Family 
Allowances Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
administers the payment of family allowances to those among the Indians 
who are paid in kind rather than by cheque. 


The Commissioner in Council of the Northwest Territories and the 
elective Legislative Council of Yukon are responsible for the health and 
welfare of indigent white and half-breed persons in their respective areas. 
These authorities act through the Northern Administrations Section of the 
Department of Resources and Development which, in co-operation with the 
Family Allowances Division of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, supervises the payment of family allowances to the Eskimos of Canada. 


Canadian Government Annuities.—The Canadian Government An- 
nuities Act was passed in 1908 to authorize the issue of Government Annuities, 
the purpose being to encourage and aid Canadians to. make provision for 
old age. Any resident of Canada may purchase a Canadian Government 
annuity up to $1,200, payable for life only, or for life with a guarantee period 
of 5, 10, 15 or 20 years, or for the lives of joint annuitants with continuation 
to the survivor. Immediate annuities may be purchased in a lump sum and 
are payable immediately. Deferred annuities are usually bought by employed 
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Crippled children are examined at a provincial Travelling Health Clinic organized with 
the assistance of moneys provided under the Crippled Children's s Crank part of the 


National Health Grant Program. 


persons, are purchased by payment of periodic premiums or a single premium, 
and are payable on retirement. 


Annuities may be purchased under individual contracts or by members of 
groups under group contracts. A group contract is generally an agreement 
with an employer to implement a retirement plan approved by the Minister 
of Labour, the purchase money being, as a rule, derived jointly from the em- 
ployer contributions and deductions from wages. 


On Mar. 31, 1950, annuity income of $22,747,365 was payable under 
51,759 contracts. The number of deferred annuities being purchased by 
individuals privately was 84,934. The number of group contracts was 846 
covering 121,986 registered employees. The balance at credit of the Annuities 


Fund was $563,182,111. 


Local offices are maintained in 42 centres throughout Canada to advise 
the public regarding the purchase of Canadian Government Annuities. 


Dependants’ and Veterans’ Allowances.—Allowances paid to vet- 
erans’ dependants and to certain non-pensionable veterans are dealt with 
under Veterans Affairs, p. 95. 
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Provincial Welfare Services 


The field of provincial welfare work is a very wide one. It includes 
homes for the aged and infirm, children’s aid societies, reformatories, day 
nurseries, homes for juvenile delinquents, training schools for mentally defec- 
tive children, psychiatric services and industrial schools. These are, in some 
provinces, maintained solely by provincial funds, in others by municipal 
or joint municipal and provincial funds. The Provincial Governments also 
supervise institutions operated by cities, counties, districts and religious and 
benevolent societies, provide mothers’ allowances and other social services 
and, in co-operation with the Federal Government, provide old age pensions 
and pensions for the blind (see pp. 88-89). In some provinces financial 
assistance is given to certain voluntary organizations engaged in welfare work. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—All provinces provide allowances to certain 
needy mothers who are widowed or who, for other reasons, are without means 
of support for themselves and their dependent children. Except in Alberta, 
where 25 p.c. of the allowance is borne by the municipality, the whole cost is 
paid from provincial funds. The Acts of the respective provinces stipulate 
that the applicant must comply with certain eligibility conditions at the time 
of application. 


In all provinces the exact amount granted is determined by the adminis- 
trative authorities after consideration of the circumstances in each case. 
The maximum monthly allowance in Newfoundland is $25 for a mother with 
one child, with $5 for each additional child and for a disabled father living at 
home. The family maximum is $50 monthly, but a supplementary allowance 
of up to $20 monthly may be granted if necessary for care and maintenance. 
In Prince Edward Island the maximum monthly allowance is $25 for a mother 
and one child and $50 for a family. Nova Scotia has no set maximum for a 
mother and one child but the family maximum is $80 per month. In New 
Brunswick the maximum allowance is $27-50 per month for a mother and one 
- child, and $7-50 per month for each additional child. An additional $7-50 
per month may be granted for rent provided the monthly amount payable 
does not exceed $60. In Quebec a mother with one child receives $35 per 
month if living in a city or town of 5,000 or more, or $30 per month if living 
elsewhere, with an extra $5 a month for a mother physically unable to work and 
- for a disabled husband living at home. An additional monthly payment of 
$1 each is made for the second, third, fourth and fifth child, $2 each for the 
sixth and seventh, and $3 for each subsequent child. In Ontario the maxi- 
mum rate for mother and child is $50 per month, with $10 for each additional 
child and for a disabled husband in the home. A fuel allowance is granted 
and an additional $10 per month per beneficiary may also be paid where need 
is evidenced. Manitoba pays a maximum monthly allowance of $48 for a 
mother and one child, with additional allowances for subsequent children and 
a disabled father in the home. The maximum monthly allowance, excluding 
winter fuel, granted to any family, with or without the father in the home, is 
$137. In Saskatchewan the maximum yearly allowance payable for a mother 
and one child is $300, increasing to $900 for a mother and ten children; 
$10 a month is granted for a disabled husband living at home and supplement- 
ary aid may be provided under the Social Assistance Program. Alberta pays 
a maximum of $45 per month for a mother and child, with the amount rising 
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to $110 for a mother and nine children. In British Columbia the maximum 
amount which may be paid is $50 per month for a mother with one child and 
$8-50 for each additional child and for an incapacitated husband in the 
home; supplementary aid to meet emergency expenses may also be given. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—For accidents occurring in the course of 
employment, compensation is payable to workers in accordance with the law 
of each province or, in fatal cases, to their dependants. In all provinces, 
except Newfoundland, the cost of compensation and medical aid is borne by 
employers through a collective liability scheme administered by the province. 
The Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1950, providing for a 
collective liability scheme to replace an individual liability system whereby 
the employer is liable to pay compensation, has not yet been proclaimed in 
force. 

Monthly pensions at a fixed rate are paid to widows and children; injured 
workmen receive two-thirds of their earnings (three-quarters in Saskatchewan 
and Ontario) during total disablement, but the maximum amount of earnings 
taken into account is $2,500 in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia and $3,000 in 
Saskatchewan and Ontario... Under the Newfoundland statute, benefits will 


be fixed by regulation. 
Other. Welfare Services 


There are in existence many voluntary organizations whose efforts are 
directed to social welfare. The Canadian Welfare Council, a national 
association of public and private agencies, provides a means of co-operative 
planning and action by serving as a link between voluntary agencies and 
between public and voluntary agencies. Specialized organizations, such as 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, which functions in every 
field of welfare for the blind, and the Canadian Council of the Blind, occupy 
somewhat similar roles in their particular fields. The various Community 
Chest organizations and service clubs assist welfare work by helping to finance 
local organizations, and the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Catholic Youth Organization 
and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and 
similar youth organizations in what may be described as preventive rather 
than curative services cannot be overlooked. Day nurseries prove invaluable 
to many mothers who are obliged to work. Most of the activities of these 
organizations are not susceptible to statistical measurement. The Canadian 
Red Cross, the Victorian Order of Nurses, and the Order of St. John also 
perform many welfare services, though they are more properly designated as 
public health organizations. 


*xVeterans Affairs 


In Canada legislation concerning veterans of all wars in which Canada 
has participated is administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs or 
by independent bodies such as the Canadian Pension Commission, attached 
to the Department. This legislation covers a wide variety of subjects, 
from pensions to treatment, land settlement to training, and embraces as 
well certain types of social service work and welfare legislation. 
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The administration of the Department is decentralized which permits of 
rapid decision on all applications. To provide this service for veterans, 
district offices and sub-offices have been set up in key cities across the country 
from St. John’s, N’f'ld., to Victoria, B.C. An office is also maintained at 
London, England, to provide service to Canadian veterans in the British 
Isles and on the Continent. 


With Canada’s veteran population from all wars estimated at approxi- 
mately 1,300,000, the work of the Department touches directly on a large per- 
centage of the Canadian people. Immediately following the Second World 
War, a great deal of the Department’s activities was directly concerned 
with legislation designed to assist veterans of that War in their re-establish- 
ment in civilian life. Much of the work in connection with this rehabilitation 
legislation has been accomplished although substantial numbers of veterans 
are still completing university education, land settlement is still being carried 
out, and re-establishment credit is still being paid at the rate of about 
$1,500,000 monthly. 

Thus the activities of the Department have largely settled down into 
what will remain the permanent pattern, and may be included under the 
headings of Medical Treatment, War Disability Pensions, War Veterans’ 
Allowance, Land Settlement, Welfare Services, and Veterans’ Insurance. 


Medical Treatment.—The majority of veterans requiring treatment 
are now admitted to D.V.A. hospitals under three major headings: those in 
receipt of a war disability pension with treatment provided for their pensioned 
disability, without cost, as of right; those who have seen service in a theatre 
of actual war, to recipients of War Veterans’ Allowance, and to disability 
pensioners for any condition, if they are not able to pay for it themselves; and 
veterans who either because of age or physical condition require domiciliary 
care. 

The Department, to provide this treatment, maintains its own hospitals 
in major centres across Canada. Close liaison is maintained with Canada’s 
medical schools, and the majority of Department of Veterans Affairs hospitals 
are considered by these medical schools as teaching hospitals. The annual 
peak load of patients is about 10,000 and, in addition, a large number of 
out-patient treatments are given. 

The Treatment Services of the Department also are responsible for a 
widespread program of medical research. Clinical investigation units have 
been set up in a number of the Department’s hospitals, and in these units a 
great deal is being learned about the new drugs and hormones, and new 
techniques in treatment. During 1950, for instance, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs was one of the deaders in development of treatment with 
the hormones Cortisone and ACTH. 


War Disability Pensions.—The Canadian Pension Commission now 
issues about 200,000 pension cheques each month, and the present annual 
liability is $100,000,000. Over 91 p.c. of that amount is payable in Canada, 
and the balance to pensioners residing in all parts of the world. There are 
approximately 83,000 First World War pensioners and 113,000 as a result of 
the Second World War. 

Pension is compensation for disability or death incurred on or attributable 
to war service, and additional pension is paid for eligible dependants. 
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Rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans 
to the best pos- 
sible physical, 
mental, social 
and economic 
condition contin- 
ues at DVA Health 
and Occupational 
Centres. Work 
on the loom is a 
valuable aid in 
strengthening 
weakened muscles. 


A member of the Forces who is totally disabled on account of disability 
incurred on service receives a 100 p.c. pension. This, for all ranks of Captain 
(military or equivalent) and below, amounts to $91 monthly. If married, he 
receives $34 per month for his wife, $19 for the first child, $15 for the second 
and $12 for each subsequent child. A pensionable widow receives $75 per 
month, with the same allowances as already quoted for each dependent child. 
Pensions are assessed from 5 p.c. to 100 p.c., and a pensioner assessed 10 p.c. 
receives exactly 10 p.c. of the amounts given. 

Pensions to orphan children of eligible cases is double the children’s a 
rates as quoted above. Pension is also awarded to a parent or parents on 
behalf of a deceased member of the Forces whose death was attributable 
to service provided they are in a dependent condition and were dependent 
upon the deceased at the time of death, or would have been wholly, or to a 
substantial extent, maintained by him had he not died. 

There is a provision in the Pension Act whereby a pensioner who is 
totally disabled and helpless and is, in addition, in need of attendance may 
receive what is known as a Helplessness Allowance. His pension rate may 
be 5 p.c. and the helplessness result from a non-pensionable condition. This 
allowance varies from a minimum of $480 per annum to $1,400 per annum 
depending upon the degree of attendance required. 

The Commission also administers the Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances Act, which makes provision for a number of groups who were specially 
engaged during the Second World War. 


War Veterans’ Allowance.—This allowance provides assistance to 
veterans with service in a theatre of actual war when they reach the age of 
60 or earlier if their physical condition prevents them earning their own 
living. The allowance may also be paid to the widows of veterans who would 
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themselves have been qualified, but in the case of widows it is payable at the 
age of 55, or earlier. if their physical condition makes the allowance necessary. 
The allowance is not paid as of right, and is subject to certain financial tests. 
These permit the veteran to have an equity valued at $4,000 in a home, and 
certain regular income. The full allowance for a single man is a maximum 
of $485 annually, and for a veteran and his wife a maximum of $850 annually. 
Reductions are made for regular income above $250 for a married man, and 
$125 for a veteran without dependants. Until 1950 the allowance was 
payable only to those who served with the Canadian Forces in a theatre of 
war or on Active Service with the Canadian Forces in the two World Wars, 
or who were domiciled in Canada at the time of enlistment in other Forces. 
In 1950, however, an amendment was passed by Parliament making it available 
to veterans of other of His Majesty’s Forces or Allied Forces after 20 years 
residence in Canada. 


Complete medical and dental treatment by the Department without 
cost is also available. Maximum rates may be supplemented by $180 a year 
in the case of a married veteran, and $120 a year for a veteran who is single, 
in cases of special need. 


Land Settlement.—Under the Veterans’ Land Act, provision is made 
to assist veterans of the Second World War in three types of land settlement. 
The first is settlement in full-time farming for those qualified as full-time 
farmers. The second is a small-holding type of settlement for those who 
derive their principal income from some other regular source. The third is 
settlement on an acreage which the veteran operates in connection with a 
commercial fishing venture. The veteran may be financed up to a maximum 
of $6,000 to cover land and permanent improvements and essential stock and 
equipment. He may receive a grant, after ten years, of 234 p.c. of the cost 
of his land and buildings, and the total amount made available for stock and 
equipment. 

This portion of the rehabilitation legislation has proven most popular 
with veterans; more than 40,000 have been settled and very active settle- 
ment operations are still being carried on. During 1949 and 1950, because 
of advancing building costs, the Veterans’ Land Act Administration embarked 
on a program of home-building courses. During the building season of 1950, 
several thousand veterans began construction of their own homes, providing 
much of the labour themselves. 


The Veterans’ Land Act Administration maintains a staff of trained 
agriculturists and horticulturists who are constantly in the field advising 
on improved techniques. The Division also administers the Soldier Settle- 
ment Act, which applies to veterans of the First World War. 


Welfare Services.—The Welfare Services Branch of the Department 
administers those portions of the rehabilitation legislation still available, such 
as Training, Awaiting Returns Allowances, and Re-establishment Credits, 
and in the welfare field looks after the War Veterans’ Allowance Assistance 
Fund, awards under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act in the applicant’s 
own district, and the employment problems of those veterans with physical 
disabilities or who have difficulty in getting employment because of advancing 
age. Close liaison with all social-service agencies is maintained, and a great 
deal of assistance is provided in this way. 
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Camp Hill Military Hospital, Halifax, N.S. This is the largest of the 28 National Defence 
Hospitals located across the country. 


Veterans Insurance.—When the Veterans’ Insurance Act was placed 
on the statute books, special consideration was given to those ex-service men 
and ex-service women who, as a result of their war service, might be unable, 
physically, to qualify for ordinary commercial insurance. This was done by 
making it unnecessary, except in a very few special cases, for the veteran to 
undergo medical examination. Policies valued at more than $80,000,000 had 
been issued by the end of 1950. Insurance is available in multiples of $500 to a 
maximum of $10,000 with several options from ten payment life to life paid 
up at age eighty-five. The right to apply ends within six years of discharge, 
or Feb. 20, 1945, whichever date is later, although there was some discussion 
by Parliament during 1950 on extending this period. 


The Veterans’ Business and Professional Loans Act.—This Act en- 
ables veterans to obtain loans through the chartered banks up to a maximum 
of $3,000 at not more than 5 p.c. interest for business or professional purposes. 
The amount of the loan may not exceed two-thirds of the total amount to be 
invested in the business. The banks follow normal lending practices, but 
the Government guarantees each individual bank at the rate of 25 p.c. on 
any loss incurred on the first million dollars lent, and 15 p.c. on loans in 
excess of the first million dollars. The total amount of loans by all banks 
to which such guarantee extends is $25,000,000. 
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Begowned graduates of the University of Toronto proceed through the gothic-arched door 
of University College to Convocation Hall. 


Education 
Scientific Research 


* Education 


(Seas: constitution assigns public education, 
except for that of the native Indians, to the jurisdiction of each of the ten 
provinces. While each system varies from the others in particulars, the general 
plan is the same for all except Quebec where there are two systems, the Roman 
Catholic which has developed in the French tradition, and the Protestant 
which is of the English tradition of the other nine provinces. The public 
school systems of Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta include separate schools, 
mostly Roman Catholic. In Newfoundland the schools are denominational— 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, United Church, Salvation Army and Seventh 
Day Adventist, with a few non-denominational. 

In each province, except Quebec, education is administered by a separate 
department of government headed by a Minister of Education who, as a mem- 
ber of the Ministry, is responsible to the Legislative Assembly and to the 
people. In Quebec education comes under the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Secretary. The Minister, through his department, is responsible for the 
administration and enforcement of all statutes and regulations concerned with 
the schools, including training and licensing of teachers, provision of courses 
of study, authorization of textbooks, enforcement of attendance laws and the 
apportionment of provincial grants to schools. Local administration is in the 
hands of school boards elected by the ratepayers or, in some cases, appointed 
by the local municipal council. The local boards hire the teachers and 
operate the elementary and secondary schools. 

Practically all the necessary funds for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion come from direct local taxation on real estate and from provincial grants. 
. The Federal Government, through the provinces, contributes towards the 
~ cost of scholarships, research, youth-training and vocational education in- 
cluding apprenticeship and technical training. 

The provincial governments operate schools for the blind and the deaf, 
normal schools for the training of teachers and such special schools as schools 
of art and schools of agriculture. 


Elementary and Secondary Education.—In the systems of the 
English tradition the elementary school includes the first eight grades. 
Children commonly begin at age six or seven and complete the elementary 
grades at ages 13 to 15. Subjects of study include reading, arithmetic, 
writing, social studies and health, together with arts and crafts, home econo- 
mics, music, etc. 

The secondary school course extends over four years, from grades IX 
to XII (five years to grade XIII in British Columbia and Ontario). High- 
school graduation or junior matriculation is at the end of grade XI or XII. 
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Grade XII (or XIII) is equivalent to first year university, but standing in 
at least some subjects of this grade is required for entrance to some universities. 
In some provinces grades VII to IX are designated intermediate or junior 
high and given a broadened curriculum. 


A pupil entering secondary school may follow an academic course, usually 
composed of English, mathematics, science and a foreign language, leading to 
the university, the normal school or nurses’ training school, or he may take 
an industrial, commercial or agriculture course leading to a relative occupation. 


Under the Catholic system of Quebec the first seven grades comprise the 
primary division. From there a boy may enter a classical college for an 
eight-year course leading to university, or pass through any one of five sections 
of the complementary and superior divisions—general, scientific, industrial, 
commercial, -agricultural. The first three are five-year courses, the others 
less. The scientific and commercial courses lead to the professional schools 
and the general courses to the normal schools; the other courses are terminal. 


At the end of the primary division a girl has the choice of four sections: 
(1) a general (five-year course leading to normal school); (2) a three-year 
household science course; (3) a four-year commercial course; or (4) a two-year 
domestic arts course; or she may enter a classical college leading to university. 


As in any active system, changes and developments of interest and im- 
portance are continually taking place. Heavy construction programs are in 
progress in most of the provinces. New elementary schools are replacing 
obsolete buildings and additional schools are being provided to take care of 
the extra enrolments which are expected to increase annually for another ten 
years at least. New secondary schools are being built to extend facilities in 
rural areas, to make greater provision for technical education and also, in the 
suburban areas of the larger centres, to accommodate increased enrolments. 


While some revision is being made in the curricula of elementary grades, 
the more important changes affect the secondary-school courses. Essentially, 
the revisions are attempts to meet more fully the needs of students who must 
attend to age 16 but have no interest in furthering their education, and to 
provide for those who wish to train for commerce or industry. The academic 
courses leading to university or normal school are being broadened: British 
Columbia has introduced units on health, guidance, mental hygiene, home 
and family living; New Brunswick has dropped Greek from the high-school 
course and made Latin an optional subject, at the same time introducing a 
course in economics and social problems in Grade XII. There is also an 
increasing emphasis on technical courses—home economics, agriculture, com- 
mercial and industrial. In the latter field it is not unusual to find the courses 
varying with the requirements of the locality in which the school is situated. 


Technical institutes are now in operation in seven provinces and in 
Quebec similar training is given in other schools. These are mainly trade 
schools giving courses of from six months to seven years duration. Particu- 
larly in Ontario and Quebec, some trade schools are limited to the training 
of technicians for particular industries such as textiles and mining. Other 
schools, while giving some journeyman training, also provide technical 
training requiring high-school graduation as well as training for teachers of 
industrial arts. A ship training school for the merchant marine, the first in 
Canada, has been established at Rimouski, Que. 
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Botany period in a 
modern public school. 


Increased provision for the education of handicapped children is being 
made in all provinces. Additional accommodation is being furnished for 
sight-saving, hard-of-hearing and opportunity classes, and a number of schools 
have been built for the more seriously handicapped. Of particular interest 
is an Ontario residential school for crippled boys of 14 to 18 years of age, 
called Variety Village after the service club that paid for its construction and. 
operation. It accommodates 40 boys in residence and a number of day 
pupils. Academic subjects, business training, industrial arts and crafts, 
horology, and physical education are taught and medical care is supervised 
by a committee of medical specialists. Instruction, which is tutorial, is free. 


Recent legislation in Alberta provides for an experiment in school ad- 
ministration new to Canada—in place of the local school board, an elected 
county council, with jurisdiction over not more than four grouped counties, 
will be responsible for educational administration as well as municipal and 
hospital administration. 


The supply of teachers for elementary and secondary grades appears to 
be more nearly approaching the demand. Enrolments in provincial normal 
schools are increasing and during 1948 and 1949 the numbers of untrained 
and partially trained teachers decreased in most provinces. Two provinces 
dropped short courses and one increased the minimum requirement for a 
certificate from one to two years beyond matriculation. Salaries continued 
to rise, the total salary bill increasing about 10 p.c. each year. At the same 
time, several provinces have recently improved pension schemes for teachers. 


As the expenditures of school boards have increased so, too, has the 
proportion borne by the provincial governments. Figures for 1948 show that 
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provincial government grants to school boards made up 38 p.c. of the boards’ 
revenues. If to this be added the administrative and other costs borne by 
the provinces, it is found that they provided 43 p.c. of the cost of elementary 
and secondary education. Altogether, including private and Indian schools, 
the cost of this level of education was $285,000,000 in 1948, of which the 
Federal Government provided $8,000,000. 


Indian Education.—The Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration, which operates day and residential schools for 
Indians throughout Canada, reported a continuation of the trend towards 
higher education during the academic year 1949-50. This factor, together 
with increased attendance in the secondary school grades and at universities, 
reflects the progress being made in the whole field of Indian education. 

In the 1949-50 school year there were 834 Indian pupils attending classes 
above Grade VIII, compared with 661 in the 1948-49 school year which, in 
turn, was considerably above the number in the previous year. This splendid 
record resulted from the provision of additional classrooms and improved 
teaching methods and also from the fact that Indian youth is taking greater 
interest in his own education. 

The total enrolment at Indian residential and day schools in 1949-50 
was 23,409. While enrolment at residential schools was slightly lower than 
in the previous year, the increase in day-school enrolment was 1,478. It is 
of interest to note that since 1947 there has been an increase in day-school 
enrolment of 3,775 pupils. 

Thus, taking into account the 1,645 Indian children attending provincial 
and private schools, there was in 1949-50 a total of 25,054 Indian children 
attending educational classes. 

The day-school construction program, the effects of which were reflected 
in the increased enrolment, continued during the year. Particular attention 
was given to the northern sections of the provinces and to the Northwest 
Territories, materially reducing the number of Indian children for whom 
-no education facilities were previously available. 


Higher Education.—Full-time enrolment of undergraduates in Can- 
adian universities and colleges in the academic year 1951 was about 72,000, 
a 10 p.c. decrease from the previous biennium. More than one-half of the 
1951 enrolment was concentrated in the expensive professional courses and 
in graduate work. Also a large percentage of the enrolment in Arts faculties 
was in courses preparatory to entrance into the more expensive faculties. 

The pattern of university finance in Canada for the past 25 years has 
been one of deficit financing. The amount of private income has decreased 
jn recent years and State aid has not advanced in proportion to the increased 
cost of instruction. Exclusive of aid to students, total State aid represents 
about 42 p.c. of current expenditure. 

State financial aid may come from three sources—the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the Federal Government and the municipality. Provincial grants to 
universities may be of one of three types: complete support of provincially 
controlled universities and colleges that usually are unendowed; substantial 
annual grants to endowed universities nominally provincial but under control 
of an independent Board of Governors; or grants-in-aid to private institutions 
that may be under denominational control or non-secular control. The latter 
type of aid is usually restricted to certain schools, faculties or colleges within 
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the university organization and to special research projects undertaken by the 
university. During the past 25 years provincial aid increased from $5,000,000 
to $13,000,000; current expenditures increased in the same period from 
$10,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

For some years the Federal Government has given informal financial 
assistance to university education through grants in aid of specific research 
projects national in scope; scholarships and bursaries to students for special 
training in courses of national welfare; and assistance to the extension work 
of universities. The departments responsible for most of these grants include 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Labour, National Defence, National Health and Wel- 
fare, Trade and Commerce, Transport, the National Research Council and 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. Exclusive of the last-named department 
some $3,000,000 are expended on higher education annually by the Federal 
Government. In addition the Department of National Defence expends 
about $1,150,000 for the total support of the Defence Colleges of Canada. 
The Department of Veterans Affairs expended $24,782,000 on the university 
training of veterans in 1948-49, including $3,000,000 in supplementary grants 
to universities. 

Municipal grants are received by four universities and three colleges, 
amounting in all to about $170,000. In most cases they are for specific projects 
and the amounts are insignificant in relation to the total expenditures of 
the institutions. 


Westglen High 
School, Edmonton, 
_ Alta. 


Adult Education.—In most countries throughout the world, a great 
interest has been shown in adult education since the end of the War. In 
Canada adult education operates under a highly complicated organization 
and involves the efforts of thousands of voluntary groups and associations, 
school participation at all levels and considerable government effort. While 
interest is focussed on academic, recreational or welfare courses, there are 
also classes conducted for illiterates, and other classes directed toward English 
and Citizenship for new immigrants to Canada. 

Federal Government services include films and broadcasts from the 
National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, art 
displays and prints from the National Gallery, classes and correspondence 
courses for adults in various institutions, and pamphlets and books on a 
wide variety of subjects. 


Modern farming re- 
quires not only prac- 
tical skill but tech- 
nical and scientific 
knowledge as well. 
Training for practical 
farming and for other 
agricultural occupa- 
tions is provided in 
almost every province. 


At the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, 
Guelph, all branches 
of agriculture and 
home economics are 
studied. The extensive 
laboratories and lec- 
ture rooms of the 
Chemistry Building are 
used for fraining 
students in fundamen- 
tal and applied chem- 
istry. 
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A laboratory class in 
bacteriology. 
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While the services provided by the provincial governments differ to a 
‘considerable degree in type of organization and courses offered, there are 
points of similarity. The Departments of Agriculture usually carry on 
extensive programs of education for farm people. Departments of Health 
and Welfare, often in co-operation with Departments of Education, provide 
physical fitness classes and organize recreation groups. Five of the Depart- 
ments of Education have special divisions for adult education. 


Activities and services are provided by university extension services; 
school board programs; correspondence study; community programs directed 
from the Department or through voluntary local groups; or programs carried 
on by private organizations or societies. Most technical schools offer evening 
courses; in fact some of them began as night schools and still have night 
enrolments exceeding the number enrolled in their day classes. In several 
provinces, government grants amounting to about half the cost of construction 
are provided for buildings which are suitable for community centres, or where 
a community program is undertaken. Grants are also available for teachers 
and equipment for night schools. 


Summary Statistics of Education, Academic Year 1947-48 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Type of School or Course Institu- Pupils Teachers | Expendi- 
tions ’ tures 
; No. No. No. $’000 
Provincially Controlled Schools— ; 
Ordinary and technical day schools........ 31,393 {2,091,929 77,240 250,452 
HVenin g SCHOO] seine oe ots hie aes ee ahs 113,647 me 786 2 
Correspondence courses. .....-3.5cs0005e- 91 27,959 oes 833 
Specialischoolese tse eee. aes 12 2,453 3 “aks 3,618 
Normal Schools— 
Fy tl- Chime ee es ee eee 109 9,402 1,046 3,132 
Accelerated course)... Se ee ae 1,425 R ae 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary academic schools............... 783 98,103 §,741 12,7464 
Business Training Schools— 
TAY Me eae eee Pert eeereee ate cei ee 255 23,023 1,078 2,365 4 
PHvOinin ene hasta a Re NG eos Se 20,321 ; ABs 
Indian schools and ediication in the Terri- 
COTIES lay as ates ee ee Oa ee Oe 376 20,101 708 3,6915 
Universities and Colleges— 
PréepatatOny: COUTSeSia es asin k cae ee 36 27,993 1,800 ce 
Courses of university standard........... 165 113,810 8,439 43 ,607 
OERPE COURSES ans Oar ee ems gs ot ea 26,012 ae 
Expenditures Not Included Above— 
Provincial Governmented.. 06 45 Seas. 2: S73 ses Ke aaGeh 33523:7:% 
Kederal(Governmenties ss heats 0 scar. pk ee Ben 17,5877 
Otals Bee eee ae on er UN 33,129 |2,576,178 96,052 372,054 


1 Not included in total; evening classes are conducted in day schools and correspondence 
courses by provincial Departments of Education. 2 British Columbia and Ontario only; 
included with day schools in other provinces. 3 Enrolment in schools for blind and 
deaf only. 4 Includes estimates of $6,200,000 and $800,000, respectively, for Quebec. 
5 Fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1948. 6 Total gross expenditure by provincial govern- 
ments was $146,800,000, including grants to school boards amounting to $91,714,000 of which 
$3,601,000 was provided by the Federal Government. 7 Total expenditure on education 
by the Federal Government was $36,695,000, of which $24,737,000 was spent on the education 
of veterans. 
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* Scientific Research 


While scientific research is carried on by many different agencies in 
Canada, there is a close co-ordination of effort which not only results in 
measurable economies being effected, but ensures that no important fields of 
activity are overlooked. Scientists are seekers after truth, and nothing is 
more to their liking than full and free discussion of difficult research problems 
by all those able to make useful contributions on the different subjects. 


Opportunities to this end are afforded through meetings of scientific 
and engineering societies and various specialist gatherings convened to con- 
sider highly technical subjects. Continuity of effort in this direction is 
often secured through the appointment of committees by such organizations 
as the National Research Council, the Defence Research Board, and the 
Fisheries Research Board, to name only three. 

At all these meetings the numerous scientific interests of Canada are 
usually well represented, and when decisions are taken the members are able 
to carry back the recommendations to their respective organizations and 
‘nstitutions. Included in this category are the research establishments 
maintained by the larger industrial companies at widely separated centres; 
research foundations and councils in most of the provinces; graduate research 
centres at the universities; a large and important group of consultants in the 
science and engineering fields; and publishing houses that produce technical 
journals and sponsor the publication of scientific books. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century there has been a remarkable 
change in the relationship of the farmer and the scientist. The scientist has 
taken his critical methods to the fields; the farmer has brought his problems 
to the laboratory. To apply the laws of science to the practices of agriculture 
‘5 the function of the research and experimental services of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. Highly trained specialists are continuously at 
work carrying research projects through various stages of analysis in the 
laboratory, and through testing under controlled conditions in stable, green- 
house, and experimental plot. Finally the products of their research are 
tested under practical farming conditions throughout the area concerned, 


Various types of scientific and industrial research are carried out by the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and by the Department of 
Resources and Development. Their research facilities are designed to pro- 
mote the more efficient development of and utilization by industry of the 
products of forest and mine. Resources and occurrences of Canadian minerals 
are studied, as well as further treatment and recovery of the. industrial 
minerals. Research in anthropology, forest protection and management, 
geological investigations, mapping, problems in wildlife studies, and astronom- 
ical and meteorological subjects are all of interest to one or more branches 
of these Departments. Similarly the fisheries, both inland and coastal, are 
under continual study by the Fisheries Research Board and the Department 
of Fisheries. 

Health problems involve many and varied research studies, and in this 
field Canada holds a high position. 


An Advisory Panel on Scientific Policy, consisting of senior research 
officials, keeps in close touch with all research activities carried on under the 
auspices of the Government of Canada. Each of these agencies, in turn, 
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_ THE VALUE OF RESEARCH 
| TO INDUSTRY 
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Within quite recent times Canada has appeared on the world 
horizon as an industrial nation with notable potentialities. 
Many factors are responsible—two world wars, her Common- 
wealth status, her neighbourly relations with the richest nation 
in the world with whom there has always been a buoyant trade, 
and the initiative and inventiveness of her own people. 


It is not so long ago that one heard the lament that Canada’s 
natural resources were being rapdily depleted with little benefit 
to the nation—that they should not be traded in their primary 
forms but should be made the basis of secondary or manufactur- 
ing industries at home. The past few decades have brought 
about a tremendous change. Industry is proving that it is 
thoroughly alive to the situation and able to meet it efficiently. 
To-day all branches of the primary industries—leading mining 
companies, the larger operators in the lumber industry, most 
units in the pulp and paper group, the brewing industry—com- 
pete with one another to engage the best scientific skills and dis- 
cover ways of utilizing the by-products from primary mine, 
forest and agricultural operations that were formerly wasted. 


Of course, a minimum point of development must be reached 
by a national economy before such advances are possible. 
Canadian mines, for instance, had to develop to the refining 
stage and to do this had to build up markets for the refined 
metals, such as nickel, copper, lead, zinc, etc., before by-products 
could be utilized. Also, beyond her borders, markets had to be 
explored for the secondary products, once produced. 


The diagram on the opposite fold is typical of the complex 
operations that have been built up around the large base-metal 
mining industry of British Columbia. The by-products produced 
from these particular operations are the basis of a large and 
growing chemical fertilizer industry. | 
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Food and Drug Laboratory fechnicians of the Department of National Health and Welfare 
keep careful check on narcotics as well as on other types of drugs. Here laboratory 
workers perform an extraction of the active principles of marihuana. 


maintains working relations with provincial and other research institutions 
and the machinery of scientific and industrial research throughout Canada 
is thus integrated into a smoothly working mechanism of high efficiency. 


National Research Council.—The National Research Council con- 
sists of the President, two Vice-Presidents (Scientific), one .Vice-President 
(Administration) and seventeen other members, each of the latter group being 
appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent industry, labour 
or research in one of the basic natural sciences. Many of the members are 
drawn from the science departments of Canadian universities. 


The Council at Ottawa is organized with three Science Divisions—applied 
biology, chemistry and physics—and three other Divisions dealing with 
engineering problems—building research, radio and electrical engineering, 
and mechanical engineering which includes aeronautics and hydraulics. The 
Medical Research Division supports and correlates research on approved 
projects in the medical schools of Canadian universities, and awards fellow- 
ships for post-graduate training in medical research. The Division of Informa- 
tion Services operates the library, the technical information service for small 
industrialists, and publishes the Canadian Journal of Research. Liaison 
offices at Washington and at London co-operate fully with Ottawa in the 
exchange of scientific information and ‘in arranging for visits, etc. 
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Features of a model of the “Rockcliffe Ice Wagon” being explained to His Excellency 
Viscount Alexander of Tunis, Governor General of Canada, during “Open House" at 
the Montreal Road Laboratories of the National Research Council. This R.C.A.F. 
North Star aircraft has been specially outfitted to test, under actual conditions, the 
experimental anti-icing and de-icing equipment developed at the Laboratories. 


The Council operates the great atomic energy project at Chalk River, Ont. 
A Prairie Regional Laboratory at Saskatoon, Sask., serves the agriculturists 
of Western Canada in the study of problems relating to utilization of farm 
wastes and the industrial use of agricultural products. A Maritime Regional 
Laboratory is under construction at Halifax, N.S., for the dual purpose of 
providing a graduate research centre for the six colleges in that area and 
also to undertake investigations of industrial interest relating to the develop- 
ment and processing of the natural resources occurring on the eastern seaboard. 


The staff of the Council numbers about 3,100, including more than 100 
students employed during summer vacation periods. 


Scholarships are awarded annually by the National Research Council for 
training in post-graduate research, and grants-in-aid are made to individuals 
or institutions for the employment of assistants on research projects and for 
the purchase or construction of unusual apparatus. To October, 1950, some 
1,600 students have had their training advanced through such scholarships, 
and more than $5,000,000 has been awarded under grants-in-aid. 


Activities of the Council cover a broad field. With the entry of New- 
foundland into Canada, the National Research Council expanded its operations 
to include the new province. The Technical Information Service representa- 
tive visited most of the secondary industries in Newfoundland in the late 


summer of 1949 and in co-operation with the Provincial Government and 
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the Industrial Development Board completed arrangements whereby TIS 
will serve Newfoundland industries in the same efficient way as it assists 
other Canadian industries. 


In applied biology, scientific studies are leading to improved industrial 
procedures in the preparation of food products for overseas markets and in the 
prevention of spoilage of foodstuffs during refrigerated transport by rail 
and truck. Advances have been reported on methods of- preparing pure, 
undenatured wheat gluten by spray drying, and useful contributions are being 
made in the preparation, packaging, storage and transport of foodstuffs. 


At the Prairie Regional Laboratory at Saskatoon, research on utilization 
of farm surpluses and wastes is now fully organized. 


In chemistry and physics, the importance of doing fundamental research 
as well as applied work has been recognized. ‘The plan of recruiting post- 
doctorate fellows from universities in other countries, as well as from Canada, 
is working well. These scientists, all of whom have gained their Ph.D. 
degrees and have had some post-doctorate research experience, are working 
in the laboratories of the National Research Council side by side with Canadian 
scientists and are bringing to their respective tasks fresh points of view that 
are very stimulating and helpful. 


In applied chemistry, two main avenues of work are being followed. 
Advice is given to government departments and the Canadian Government 
Specifications Board on questions relating to supply and testing of chemicals, 
production of chemicals from domestic sources, and the use of new chemicals 


The Canadian heavy-water pile at the National Research Council's Atomic Energy Plant at 
Chalk River, Ont. This atomic furnace has the highest flux density of neutrons of any 
known reactor. Concentrated beams of neutrons are guided from the reactor to the 
mass of experimental equipment literally “piled up" around the face of the furnace. 


to meet domestic requirements. The other field of activity relates to research 
and development projects that are important to the Canadian economy. 

The Division of Physics, too, is developing a broad program, including 
both pure and applied physics. Certain problems in the pure field have been 
selected for study because of their importance from an academic point of 
view. On the other hand, choice of applied problems is usually based on 
requirements of Canadian industrial groups. Of special interest, because 
of development during the year, is the work on spectroscopy and on cosmic 
rays. Waluable contributions have been made to aerial photography through 
the development of special emulsions, and to surveying by means of Shoran 
equipment. Industrial radiography has been improved and made less 
expensive through the application of ‘cobalt 60’ to the structural testing of 
metals. Work on acoustics, heat, electricity, photometry, metrology and 
radiation is going forward steadily. 


Close association with the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is 
being maintained in all building research activities; more than half of the 
time of the research workers in the Division of Building Research is being 
spent on problems received from the Corporation. One result of this associ- 
ation is that the Division, which serves the Corporation as a research wing, 
is kept fully informed of current building requirements and thus frames and 
pursues its program on very practical lines. 


In aeronautics, the Division of Mechanical Engineering provides the 
Canadian aviation industry, both constructors and operators, with research, 
development and testing facilities, and functions as the research organization 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


A similar service is rendered to the shipbuilding industry through the 
operation of the model-testing basin, where facilities are available for studying 
the operating characteristics of ships, as revealed by work on scale models. 
Use of self-propelled models has recently been initiated and, as a result, much 
useful information is being obtained. 


The trend towards adoption of jet engines in aircraft made it necessary 
to reorganize the engine laboratory and this has been done. Work on turbine 
icing, an important problem in the operation of jet aircraft, is being pushed 
forward rapidly and with good success. In the low-temperature laboratories 
and at the Flight Research Station at Arnprior, Ont., work is proceeding on 
artificial precipitation, or rain-making, in co-operation with the Meteorological 
Service. Co-operation with industry is reflected also in the work of the 
structures laboratory where tests are in progress on Canada’s newest jet trans- 
port aeroplane. Strength tests on walls and other structural members are also 
regularly made. 

Interesting research is going forward in co-operation with the railways 
on the use of diesel fuels at low temperatures and on the design and operation 
of railway locomotives. 


A broad field of work is covered in radio and electrical engineering. 
Radar techniques, which have now reached a high level of achievement, are 
being applied successfully to problems in marine navigation and aerial sur- 
veying. Basic studies in electronics and radiophysics are being carried on 
continuously to keep the laboratories in the forefront among establishments 
in this new and steadily growing field. Service to the electrical industry is a 
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continuing function of the Division. A new surge generator for high-voltage 
research has been installed. 


There has been steadily increasing activity during the year at the Chalk 
River atomic energy project. One of the more interesting items has been 
the production of ‘cobalt 60’ for use in medical and industrial radiology in 
place of radium. The feature of the Canadian product is that it is being 
made in the NRX reactor, or pile, with higher specific activity than can be 
obtained anywhere else in the world. This concentration of radioactivity 
in a small unit permits sharper pictures to be made than would be possible 
with a more diffuse source. ? 


A new isotope separation laboratory has been completed and several 
hundred shipments of more than 20 different radioisotopes have been made 
to universities, research institutions, hospitals and industrial plants. 


Many fundamental studies are proceeding in the fields of nuclear physics 
and chemistry on the properties and preparation of radioisotopes and the 
chemistry of the newer elements. Practical studies in progress relate to 
methods of separation of fission products, chemical and engineering process 
problems, and effects of radiation on structural materials. Great improve- 
ments have been made in special electronic measuring equipment. 


Medical research projects sponsored by the National Research Council 
continue to be carried out in the several medical schools across Canada. A 
new departure during the year was the allocation of consolidated grants to 
selected institutions. These grants are made in each case for a selected and 
approved group of research projects to be carried out at a single institution. 

Close co-operation with government departments, federal and provincial, 
with the universities and research foundations, as well as with industry, 
enables the Council to maintain at all times a good conspectus of research 
_work in progress throughout Canada. 


“Radel II’, new experimental radar vessel, shown on her first summer cruise testing radar 
aids to marine navigation recently developed by the National Research Council. 


Art students at Lac Rond, Ste Adéle, Que: 


Social and 
Cultural Relationships 


I addition to schools and universities, there is the 
considerable variety of institutions and activities, broadly cultural in character, 
which assist us in our pursuit of knowledge or in the expression of our capa- 
bilities. Many of these have come under review by a Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences set up by Order in 
Council of Apr. 8, 1949. The Commission was asked to make recommenda- 
tions on the following matters:— 


7 
(1) The principles upon which the policy of Canada should be based, in the field of radio 
and television broadcasting; 


(2) Such agencies and activities of the Government of Canada as the National Museum, 
the Public Archives and the care and custody of public records, the Library of Parlia- 
ment; methods by which research is aided including grants for scholarships through 
various Federal Government agencies; the eventual character and scope of the 
National Library; the scope of activities of these agencies, the manner in which 
ney should be conducted, financed and controlled, and other matters relevant 
thereto; ; 


(3) Methods by which the relations of Canada with the United Nations Educational, 
- Scientific and Cultural Organization and with other organizations operating in this 
field should be conducted; 


(4) Relations of the Government of Canada and any of its agencies with various national 

voluntary bodies operating in the field of inquiry. 

The Commission (which came to be referred to as the Massey Commission, 
after the name of its Chairman) began public hearings at Ottawa on-Aug. 
3, 1949, and has held hearings in all provinces. Briefs from a great variety of 
organizations, both official and unofficial, were heard. Publication of the 
Commission’s report is expected in 1951. 


Creative Arts 


An awakening of public interest in all forms of the arts in Canada, which 
was noted as an early post-war development in 1946, has continued to acceler- 
ate during the past four years, and cultural activities are assuming a relatively 
more important place in the life and thought of the Canadian people. This 
development can be attributed to a number of factors, some domestic and 
some having origin abroad. The post-war expansion and speeding-up of 
travel has resulted in a notable exchange of persons concerned with cultural 
and intellectual matters between Canada and other countries; travelling 
companies of artists, mainly from the United States and the United Kingdom, 
have whetted the Canadian appetite for first-rate musical, dramatic and ballet 
entertainment; growing interest in the affairs of UNESCO has led Canadians 
to a new international-mindedness in the cultural field; great stimulation of 
public interest in artistic and educational matters resulted from the news- 
paper publicity given to the nation-wide inquiry made by the Massey Com- 
mission; and finally, Canadian interest has been stimulated by the extra- 
ordinary volume of information reaching Canada, by periodical literature and 
radio, concerning the growth of public interest in the arts in other countries. 
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While artistic activity is at present vigorous in every part of Canada, 
it is to be observed that this activity is largely on a local or regional basis and 
that the factors which might tend toward the development of national cul- 
tural interests and loyalties are notably weak or absent. This situation was 
one which gained attention repeatedly during the public sessions of the Massey 
Commission. 


The growth of interest in the arts and public support for cultural activities 
has been so widespread and general that it is difficult to give an adequate 
description of the situation in a brief space, and reference to representative 
examples is all that can be attempted here. 


Creative Writing.—In both the English and French languages, Cana- 
dian writers are establishing themselves as original thinkers and competent 
literary craftsmen, and their works are receiving favourable recognition 
abroad as well as at home. Novelists, particularly, have gained widespread 
approval, in foreign translations as well as in the language of original writing, 
with their strong and realistic treatment of themes involving the problems 
of all humanity. Canadian writers in the non-fiction field, creative and 
reportorial, have been meeting with increasing success during recent years. 
Playwriting has received unusual attention and encouragement in Canada 
since 1945, and several volumes of plays by Canadian craftsmen, in English 
and French, have been successful publishing ventures. The 29th annual 
meeting of the Canadian Authors’ Association, one of the better established 
national cultural organizations in Canada, was held at Montreal in 1950, 
in collaboration with its sister society, La Société des Ecrivains Canadiens. 


Music.—From the beginning of the country’s history, music has been 
important in the life of Canadians, and to-day one finds organizations con- 


Music hath charm, too, 
for the young. 


Musicians from all. walks of life enjoy the harmony created by their combined talents. This 
London, Ont., group concentrates on the great music written for the chamber orchestra. 


cerned with the promotion, performance and teaching of music in every city, 
town and village. Musical appreciation and understanding is emphasized 
in the schools of every province, and conservatories in the larger cities are 
well attended and competently staffed. Annual music festivals are be- 
coming outstanding events in a growing number of cities and the Canadian 
Musical Festivals Association, a national organization, has been formed 
recently. The Winnipeg Music Festival involves more than 20,000 partici- 
pants and requires ten days of competitive performances. Opera has gained 
notably in public interest in Canada during the past several years, and a 
School of Opera is now an important division of the Royal Conservatory 
of Music of Toronto. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has organized 
an able operatic group and during the winter season of 1950-51 performances 
of Puccini’s Turandot, Verdi's Rigoletto, Britten’s Albert Herring, Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly, Gounod’s Faust and Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte are scheduled. 


In Nova Scotia a successful venture in bringing operatic performances 
to smaller centres of population gained well-deserved attention in 1950, 
and, at Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, opera performed by local talent 
is receiving encouraging public support. At Montreal a new venture in 
the form of an annual music-and-drama festival has passed through two 
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Little Theatre 
groups are very 
active in most of 


the urban centres 
of Canada. 


years of experimentation and appears certain of established success. Sym- 
phony orchestras in a dozen Canadian cities are receiving increasingly satis- 
factory financial backing from local supporters, and the quality of their musical 
performances is showing improvement. Symphony orchestras at Toronto, 
Montreal and Vancouver are widely recognized as being of first-class calibre. 
Canadian composers are receiving increasing acceptance both in Canada 
and abroad, and are now finding important outlets for their works through 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Broadcast Music (Canada) Inc. 
Canadian musicians, also, are receiving invitations to perform abroad, and 
concert tours in the United States and in Europe are directing the attention 
of foreign music critics to the works of a group of young Canadian composers. 


Drama.—The post-war revival of interest in theatre in Canada continues. 
The Dominion Drama Festival, which is a one-week competitive demonstra- 
tion of the talents of amateur theatrical groups from various parts of Canada, 
enjoyed a most successful 1950 renewal. New developments of importance 
have been the establishment of a permanent national secretariat of the 
Dominion Drama Festival, at Ottawa, and the launching of a national theatre 
magazine under the egis of that organization. Summer theatre groups have 
increased in numbers and exuberance and are now performing successfully 
in all parts of the country. Travelling theatre groups are functioning 
successfully in three provinces; in Saskatchewan the seasoned Western Stage 
Society group travelled 10,000 miles by motor-car during the summer of 
1950; in Nova Scotia a small repertory company gave fifty performances in 
cities, towns and villages throughout the Province; and in Alberta an enter- 
prising group of experienced actors did an extensive road-tour with a repertoire 
of all-Canadian plays. At Toronto a Shakespeare Festival enjoyed a second 
successful year in the summer of 1950. A great many people at Montreal, 
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Toronto and Ottawa have enjoyed visits from outstanding dramatic companies 
from London and New York during the past two years. The Little Theatre 
movement continues to thrive throughout the entire country, in spite of, or 
possibly as a result of, the deeply ingrained habit of movie-going. At Ottawa 
a professional company, the Canadian Repertory Theatre, has played a regular 
weekly schedule for several seasons and has succeeded in firmly establishing 
itself in the field of good entertainment. 


Painting.—A continuation of widespread public interest in painting is 
observed in every part of urban Canada. Many new exhibitions and exhibitors 
are noted, and the numbers of people attending art exhibitions is a source of 
gratification to artists and educators. Thousands of Canadians have taken 
to painting as a hobby, with a resulting great increase in the activities of 
art schools. In Eastern Canada the past year has seen a considerable in- 
crease in the number of travelling exhibitions. Many of these are sponsored 
by the National Gallery of Canada, some being the works of Canadian 
artists and others selections to illustrate significant art developments in 
other countries. Groups of painters at all the Canadian cities, and parti- 
cularly those at Montreal and Vancouver, are eager and vigorous, and are 
attracting a great deal of wholesome interest. The number of young Can- 
adian painters who travel abroad—to Europe, to Mexico, to South America 


Ballet has come into its own in Canada in recent years, both as a profession and as a 
recreation. An Ottawa group. performs. 


or to the United States—is increasing, with a consequent enlargement of 
understanding and professional experience. Mature and established Can- 
adian painters are at present finding a ready and profitable market for their 
works, and bookshops report a large sale of art literature. 


Ballet.—Evidence of the phenomenal growth of public interest in the 
ballet was seen at the second annual Canadian ballet festival, at Toronto in 


1949, when the largest theatre in the city was completely sold out for every ~ 


one of ten performances. At the third annual festival at Montreal in 
November, 1950, sixteen ballet companies—from Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and Halifax—played to packed houses. A 
virtually unknown art in Canada a few years ago, ballet is now one of the 
greatest of box-office attractions. It is estimated that close to 20,000 students 
are enrolled in ballet schools throughout the country. 


Schools and Organizations.—Cultural institutions in Canada are 
crowded with students and patrons, and are handicapped by lack of accom- 
modation for expanding enrolments and ticket-seekers. A number of fine arts 
schools are attracting capacity attendance at summer and winter sessions, 
notable among these being the Banff School of Fine Arts, the Doon School 
and the well-known art schools at eight or ten universities and colleges. The 
écoles des beaux-arts at Montreal and Quebec and the Ontario College of 
Art, Toronto, are internationally known institutions. The Canadian Arts 
Council, Toronto, a federation of seventeen professional societies, and the 
Canada Foundation, Ottawa, an information centre supported by a large 
number of individual patrons, are the two non-governmental bodies best 
known as stimulants in the cultural life of Canada. 


Handicrafts.—The varied resources of Canada provide the raw materials 
for home crafts using wood, metals, leather, wool, various fibres and dyes, 
and clay in some regions. The diverse origins of the people provide traditions 
of craftsmanship from many sources—the native Indians, the early French 
and British settlers, and the more recent immigrants from all parts of Europe 
and some parts of Asia. 


Several provincial governments have given stimulus and direction to 
the development of handicrafts. Those of the Province of Quebec are prob- 
ably most widely practised and known. There are various voluntary organi- 
zations on a local basis, nine of which are affiliated or associated with the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild. The Guild has provincial branches in five 
provinces and maintains a permanent exhibit at its headquarters at Montreal. 


Social Sciences and Humanities 


Research in the social sciences tends to be conducted in the universities 
and by government agencies, and to find its outlets, apart from books and 
government documents, in the quarterly journals of such societies as the 
Canadian Historical Association, the Canadian Political Science Association, 
the Canadian Psychological Association. and the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. The several university ‘quarterlies’ also serve but, like 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada and the learned journals of 
the United Kingdom and the United States, are rather more important for the 
humanities than for the social sciences. 
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Hooked rug display at a handicraft exhibition. 


The Canadian Social Science Research Council and the Humanities 
Research Council of Canada exist to promote research in their respective 
fields, and do so by means of grants in aid of research and publication, by 
fellowships, and by improvement of the training of research workers in the 
universities. In the few years of their existence the two Councils have been 
supported largely by grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. The Humanities Council has, however, 
received grants from twenty Canadian universities for five years, and seeks 
assistance from government sources. The Social Science Council does not 
desire government origin for any major portion of its income. Much of its 
subject field concerns matters of government policy, and it considers that 
greater independence would be retained by deriving its funds from a balanced 
variety of sources. 


Both Councils have expressed the view before the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences that there is great 
need for government funds to provide scholarships and fellowships to students 
of the social sciences and humanities, in order to balance the opportunities 
provided to students of the natural sciences through the National Research 
Council awards. They pointed to a study made in the Dominion Bureau of 
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Preparing a magpie 
skin for a museum 
study collection. 


Statistics which showed that nearly all science post-graduate students in 
Canadian universities receive financial assistance from scholarships, fellow- 
ships or part-time employment while studying, whereas only 30 p.c. of social 
science and humanities students are in receipt of such assistance. 


Libraries and Museums 


Libraries.—The public libraries of Canada, exclusive of Newfoundland 
for which complete statistics are not yet available, stock about 6,500,000 
books. Registered borrowers number 1,200,000 persons, borrowing on the 
average 17 books in a year. The libraries are used less by adults than they 
were ten years ago, but more by children. The ratio of adult to juvenile 
book circulation is now about two to one. School libraries are, in the main, 
additional to the public library systems. Commercial lending libraries and 
individual purchases provide a large proportion of the books read by adults. 


Library service in the Province of Newfoundland is under control of a 
Public Libraries Board within the Department of Home Affairs and Education. 
The system includes the Gosling Memorial Library of the city of St. John’s, 
the Travelling Library and regional libraries. The Gosling Memorial Library 

. reports a book stock of about 35,000 volumes. There were some 85,000 
loans to 7,000 registered borrowers. ‘The library provides free lending and 
reference service for some 50,000 population. The Travelling Library 
which serves a total population of 80,000, sent out 492 boxes in the year 
1947-48 containing 18,869 books. More than 48,000 loans for home use were 
reported. Regional library service emanates from 26 centres to three branch 
libraries and 40 deposit stations and serves a population of 69,800. The 
circulation in 1947-48, including the service at the central libraries, was 
151,202 issues. 


In the older provinces, some improvement in rural service is apparent 
due to the establishment of new regional libraries and improved methods of 


d 
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School children 
studying the skel- 
eton of a horned 
dinosaur at the 
National Museum, 
Ojftawa. 


distribution of books to small rural community libraries. Exclusive of 
Quebec Province, which has a system of parish libraries not covered by the 
statistical survey, the service to rural areas has increased from 5 p.c. to 12 p.c. 
in the past decade. Nova Scotia has organized two new regional libraries 
for Annapolis Valley and Cape Breton Island, and Saskatchewan has estab- 
lished at Prince Albert the first regional library of a proposed provincial 
system. 


Ontario has a system of county co-operative libraries and large township 
libraries as an adaptation of regional service. There are now 12 county 
library co-operatives and six township libraries in the province. 


The older regional libraries of Prince Edward Island and British Columbia 
report increases in circulation of 5 p.c. and 12 p.c., respectively. 


Museums.—Museums include the National Museum at Ottawa, 
several provincial and municipal museums, of which the Royal Ontario 
Museum is the largest, and several dozen others, many of them the property 
of universities, colleges or local historical societies. Archives include the 
Public Archives of Canada at Ottawa, and some provincial collections. Gal- 
leries of fine art include the National Gallery, and others mainly under 
municipal or unofficial local auspices. The trend in most of these institutions 
is to reach a wider public through collaboration with schools and by various | 
extension methods including travelling exhibits. International exchanges 
are most frequent in the field of fine art through the medium of the National 

Gallery. 


The functions of the Canadian Museums Association, organized in 1947, 
are to act as a clearing-house for information of special interest to Canadian 
museums, to promote the training of museum workers, to facilitate the ex- 
change of exhibits, and to promote collaboration with museums of other 
countries. 
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Media of Mass Communication 


The Press.—Periodical publications were produced in Canada to the 
value of $121,000,000 in 1948, and paid for to the extent of $82,000,000 by 
advertising and $39,000,000 by subscription or sale. Printed books were 
produced to the value of $18,370,000, more than half for advertising purposes. 
There is no record of the cost of subscriptions by Canadians to periodicals 
published abroad but it is probably a larger figure than that for subscriptions 
from abroad for Canadian publications. Recorded imports of books and other 
printed matter exceeded the value of recorded exports by about $27,000,000. 
It accordingly appears that the per capita cost to Canadians of books, pamph- 
lets and periodicals is more than $10 in a year, about half of which is paid for 
directly, and half indirectly through payment for advertising. 


Much the largest item is for daily newspapers—rather more than half the 
total. Nearly 100 daily newspapers are published in Canada, counting 
morning and evening editions separately, with an aggregate reported circula- 
tion of more than 3,000,000 copies—about 80 p.c. English and the remainder 
French, except for small numbers in Yiddish and Chinese. Ten papers, each 
with circulations approximating or exceeding 100,000, account for more than 


half of the circulation. Well over 90 p.c. of all newspaper circulation is in cities. 


Weekly or monthly publications, the total circulation of which is greater 
than that of dailies, include a considerable variety of foreign-language publica- 
tions—Ukrainian, German, Yiddish, Polish, etc. Weekly newspapers serve 
much larger numbers of the people in rural communities than do the dailies. 


Purchases of books and other printed matter from the United States are 
large, recorded imports being valued at about $29,000,000 in each of the 
past four years. Imports from the United Kingdom have been growing since 
the war years, when comparatively little could be obtained, but are still 
valued at only about $2,000,000. Imports from France, the third largest 
supplier, are now valued at $500,000 or mpre. 


Radio.—The number of radio receiving sets made available in Canada 
through production and imports has averaged about 700,000 per year since 
the end of the War. A Bureau of Statistics survey in November, 1949, 
indicated that 94 p.c. of the households in Canada, numbering 3,247,000, had 
radios. In some cities there is scarcely a household to be found without one, 
and in the country as a whole one family in ten has two or more. 


In terms of price to the buyers, radios since the Second World War have 
averaged about $70. Roughly speaking, one household in five has bought a 
set each year, indicating an average annual expenditure of about $14. The 
cost of repairs and maintenance is probably a small item, and the licence fee 
is $2.50 per year. This fee was paid by 2,057,799 possessors of receiving 
sets in 1948-49, and constituted the chief item of income for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. For information on the operations of the CBC 
and privately owned stations, see pp. 247-250. 


Motion Pictures.—In 1949 Canadians on the average attended motion 
picture theatres about 18 times and paid about $7 each in admissions. The 
source of this entertainment is still largely United States studios although, 
as in the case of books and other printed materials, there has been some 
revival of imports from the United Kingdom and France since the War. 
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While few feature-length films for the commercial theatres are produced 
in Canada, there is a considerable production of ‘‘shorts’’ both by the National 
Film Board and by commercial producers. Some of these have recently won 
important international awards. In 1949 the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education instituted a series of annual awards for distinguished Canadian 
film production, including theatrical and non-theatrical types, amateur and 
professional work. The project was developed by the Association’s Joint 
Planning Commission on which are represented fifty national organizations 
interested in education and the arts; the awards are presented by the Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


Schools, adult education agencies, and other community groups are mak- 
ing increased use of films. There are some 200 film libraries and community 
film councils usually founded by public libraries, provincial departments of 
education, or university extension departments, with the co-operation of 
school boards, service clubs, etc. The local libraries receive assistance from 
the National Film Board and the Canadian Film Institute (until 1950 called 
the National Film Society) in obtaining films. The National Film Board 
has some 160 rural circuits where provision is made for the periodical exhibition 
of films in a group of communities. 


The National Film Board directs the distribution of Canadian films 
abroad. Considering the increased numbers of Canadian diplomatic and trade 
representatives in other countries, this has become an important part of the 
Board’s work. 


Murals in the Canadian Nation- 
al Railways Station, Montreal, 
depicting Canadian industrial, 
social and cultural develop- 
ment, provide background 
material for a CBC broad- 
cast. 


Sawmill on the Fraser River, B.C., which specializes in red cedar siding and shingles. The 
booms beyond the plant contain the mill’s working inventory of logs. 


National Income 
Survey of Production 


iGue chapter summarizes the year-to-year changes 
in the value of Canada’s annual production of goods and services, and 
describes the way in which this total product of the country’s economic 
activity is utilized to satisfy consumer wants, to provide government services, 
or to increase the nation’s capital at home and abroad. The first section, 
“National Income’, deals with net national income at factor cost, gross 
national product and expenditure, and personal income and its disposition. 
The second section, ‘Survey of Production’’, describes the gross and net value 
of commodity production of primary and secondary industries. 


* National Income 


Net national income at factor cost, or national income, measures the value 
of current production after provision has been made for depreciation of capital 
assets, and exclusive of indirect taxes less subsidies. It is equal to the annual 
earnings of Canadian residents from the production of goods and services, 
that is, the sum of salaries, wages and supplementary labour income, military 
pay and allowances, corporation profits and other returns on invested capital, 
_and net income of farmers and other enterprisers who are in business on their 
own account. 


Gross national product is defined as the value at market prices of all the 
goods and services produced in a year by the labour, capital and enterprise 
of Canadian residents, measured through a consolidated national accounting 
of the costs involved in their production. It is obtained by adding to national 
income indirect taxes and depreciation allowances and similar business costs, 
which enter into the cost of goods and services (and hence market prices) 
but do not form a part of the incomes of Canadians. On the other hand, 
government subsidies are deducted since their effect is to reduce the cost of 
goods and services produced. 


Gross national expenditure is defined as the market value of all goods and 
services produced in a year by the labour, capital and enterprise of Canadian 
residents, measured through a consolidated national accounting of the sales 
of these goods and services, including changes in inventories. Thus, while it 
measures the same total as gross national product, it indicates how the goods 
and services produced are disposed of to resident persons, the government, 
to business on capital account, and abroad. 


National Income and Gross National Product.—The national income 
measured in current dollars increased by 4 p.c. from 1948 to 1949, from 
$12,474,000,000 to $12,917,000,000. This increase was mainly due to a rise 
in salaries, wages, and supplementary labour income of $543,000,000, which 
more than offset small declines in net income of farm operators from current 
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farm production and in investment income. Net income of farm operators 
fell by 4 p.c., despite higher wheat adjustment payments to farmers. The 
decline was largely due to a lower volume of physical production. Investment 
income also declined by 4 p.c., attributable to a decline in corporation profits, 
the largest single component of investment income. 


The gross national product reached $16,074,000,000 in 1949, a gain of 
4 p.c. over 1948. Since it is measured in terms of current dollars, the gross 
national product reflects price changes as well as changes in the physical 
volume of production. If adjustments are made for the influence of price 
changes, the real output of goods and services increased approximately 2 p.c. 


During the post-war years 1946-49, the value of total output increased 
34 p.c. The rise in value was most rapid during 1947 and 1948, the years of the 
greatest price increases. However, with the effect of price increases removed, 
the total volume of output shows a steady gain of approximately 2 p.c. per 
year. 


Net National Income at Factor Cost and Gross National Product at 


Market Prices, 1929, 1933, 1939 and 1944-49 
(Millions of Dollars) 


a 
| ~ 
Item 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 


Salaries, wages and supple- 
mentary labour income.| 2,839) 1,791 2758314, 908.4, 915)25; 322). 6, 212 27,139 7,682 
Military pay and allow- 
ANCES ahaa tec eee oat 8 8 32) 1,068) 1,117 340. 83 82 115 
Investment income....... 814 233 733\ 1, 770|°1 , 905} -1,,987|-2, 299). 2,379 )a2, 283 


Net Income of Agriculture 
and Other Unincorpor- 
ated Business— 

Farm operators, from 
farm production..... 443 98 AGL 1,213 959} 1,130} 1,104} 1,567] 1,509 
Other unincorporated 
business.. cb ovetes aie 


585 257 430 782 892} 1,040] 1,218) 1,307} 1,328 


Net National Income at 
Factor Cost.......... 4,689| 2,387] 4,289| 9,741| 9,788 9,819] 10,916) 12,474) 12,917 


Indirect taxes less subsid- 
LOSS ese ea a Weare ES hs 674 566 737| 1,111] 1,003} 1,269] 1,601) 1,768) 1,780 
Depreciation allowances 
and similar business ; 
COSTS HP eek eit ba este 677 500 582 863 785 846| 1,036] 1,126} 1,316 
Residual error of estimate —84| +15 —10| +204) +234 4+74| +104) +135) +61 


ee ee | ene |e 


Gross National Product 
at Market Prices..... 5,956| 3,468) 5,598] 11,919) 11,810 12,008) 13,657| 15,503) 16,074 


I ———————— 


Gross National Expenditure.—All components of the gross national 
expenditure except exports and investment in inventories showed an increase 
in 1949 compared with 1948. Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
services increased from $10,151,000,000 in 1948 to $10,956,000,000 in 1949. 
After correcting for price changes, the increase in the real volume of consumer 
goods and services amounted to 3 p.c. 


Government expenditure on goods and services increased by $291,000,000 
in 1949 over 1948, due mainly to increased defence expenditures and larger 
outlays by provincial and municipal governments on public health, hospital 
care, maintenance of highways, education, and certain capital expenditures. 
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Ontario harvest. The net income of farmers from farm production amounted to 12 p.c. 
of the total personal income received by Canadians in 1949. 


The aggregate of gross home investment declined by $342,000,000 in 
1949 as compared with 1948, due entirely, as indicated above, to a decline of 
$508,000,000 in investment in inventories. Investment in housing, on the 
other hand, rose by 16 p.c., from $647,000,000 in 1948 to $753,000,000 in 1949. 
With price changes accounted for, the rise in the volume of new housing was 
approximately 11 p.c. The slight increase indicated in the value of investment 
in plant and equipment was more than accounted for by price changes. 


Total exports of goods and services declined in the same comparison by 
$67,000,000 while imports increased by $189,000,000. Thus the net foreign 
balance was $162,000,000 in 1949 compared with $418,000,000 in 1948. 


It is interesting to compare the spending pattern of the nation in the war 
year 1944 with 1949, the latest year for which data are available. Under 
pressure of war requirements consumer spending was curtailed, with the 
result that only 54 p.c. of gross national expenditure was absorbed by personal 
purchases of consumer goods and services in 1944. In the same year govern- 
ment spending, mainly for war requirements, absorbed 42 p.c. of total output 
and gross home investment was relatively small. In 1949, on the other hand, 
personal expenditure on consumer goods and services accounted for 68 p.c. 
of gross national expenditure while government expenditure was only 13 p.c. 
of the total. At the same time, gross home investment in housing, plant, 
equipment and inventories accounted for 18 p.c. of gross national expenditure. 
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Gross National Expenditure ok McEket Prices, 1929, 1933, 1939 
and 1944-49 


(Millions of Dollars) 
ee LT ae 


Item 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 


Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and ser- 


Sp (Oe Cae oe Se mE pee tea ost 4,383| 2,848} 3,861] 6,382) 7,050 8,018] 9,225}10,151)10,956 
Government expenditure 
on goods and services!. . 686 521 724} 5,025} 3,708| 1,832] 1,562] 1,797 2,088 


Gross Home Investment— 
Plant, equipment and 


HOUSINGS teehee hes 1,107 221 554 756 882! 1,362] 2,057] 2,663} 2,829 
TNnVeENntOFICS: .icse ee sens 10} —105 327 —67| —283 538 901 609 101 
Exports of goods and ser- 
MACOS shake ck acuta Pel eea nero 1, O32 826| 1,451] 3,596} 3,597 3,210) 3,638] 4,054 3,987 
Imports of goods and ser- 
WICOG rah incense Mearianeuses —1,945| —828|/-1,328 3, 569|—2 ,910|-2, 878 3, 621|—3 , 636/-3 , 825 
Residual error of estimate. +83 —15 +9} —204) —234 —74| —105} —135 —62 


Gross National Expendi- 
ture at Market Prices.| 5,956} 3,468 5,598] 11,919] 11,810} 12,008 13,657| 15,503] 16,074 


ee 


1Includes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, etc., of $960,000,000, $858,000,000, $97,000,000, 
$38,000,000, $19,000,000 in the years 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947 and 1948, respectively. 2 Kx- 
cludes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, etc.; see footnote 1. 


Volume and Price Components of Gross National Expenditure.— 
The series on gross national expenditure and its components are expressed in 
terms of current money values and consequently they may change substantially 
from one year to the next as a result of price changes. However, it is essential 
to know, as well, the real change in expenditure and production (i.e., in terms 
of constant, unchanging dollars), in order to discover whether any real pro- 
gress has been made. 


As a part of its continuing program of research and development, the 
Bureau of Statistics has prepared a series of price indices suitable for ‘deflating’ 
gross national expenditure and its components. These indices are expressed 
as percentages of 1935-39 average prices and, by dividing the appropriate 
index into a component of gross national expenditure, a series is obtained 
which is expressed in terms of 1935-39 dollars. Thus it is possible to see 
the real movement of expenditures exclusive of increases or decreases caused 
solely by changes in price levels. 


Personal Income and Expenditure.—The total personal income 
received by Canadians and the disposition of that income is shown in the 
following tables. 


Personal direct taxes took approximately 6 p.c. of personal income in 
1949 and 7 p.c. in 1948, as compared with 9 p.c. in 1944. On the other hand, 
personal expenditure on consumer goods and services absorbed 88 p.c. in 
1949 and only 72 p.c. in 1944. A definite shift in the pattern of consumer 
spending occurred during this period. The proportion of expenditure for 
durable goods, such as automobiles and refrigerators which were in short 
supply during the War, rose from 4 p.c. in 1944 to 9 p.c. in 1949. At the 
same time, the proportion spent for services declined from 31 p.c. to 27 p.c., 
while the proportion spent for food, clothing and furniture remained about 
the same. Personal saving in 1948 and 1949 showed a marked decline from 
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- \ 
1944, when shortages existed in many lines of consumer goods and the govern- 
ment system of war finance encouraged intensive savings programs. 


Personal Income, by Sources, 1929, 1933, 1939 and 1944-49 


(Millions of Dollars) 


’ Source 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 


Salaries, wages and supple- 
mentary labour income.} 2,839} 1,791} 2,583} 4,908] 4,915) 5,322] 6,212} 7,139) 7,682 

Less: Employer and em- 

ployee contributions 

to social insurance and 

government pension 


HUM Se eet Mines —25 —20 —34} —133} —136| —149| —181} —223| —241 
Military pay and allow- 
ANCES ih sees creek ae ars 8 8 32) 1,068} 1,117 340 83 82 115 


Net income of agriculture 
and other unincorpor- ‘ 
ated business........../ 1,028 355 891} 1,995) 1,851) 2,170] 2,322] 2,874] 2,837 
Interest, dividends and net 
rental income of persons! 584 428 570 804 848 882} 1,065] 1,107| 1,167 
Transfer payments from 
governments to persons. 98 196 249 261 546} 1,106 841 863 905 


Totals, Personal Income] 4,532) 2,758) 4,291) 8,903} 9,141) 9,671] 10,342) 11,842] 12,465 


1 Includes charitable donations from corporations. 


Algoma steel plant at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., where iron ore is processed to semi-finished 
and finished articles. This is Canada’s main producer of heavy structural shapes. 


Disposition of Personal Income, 1929, 1933, 1939 and 1944-49 


(Millions of Dollars) 


ne 


Item 1929.| 1933 | 1939 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 


Personal Direct Taxes— - : 
INnGOmMe taxes. so Kean 33 38 61 LD 733 TAL 695 717 673 


Succession duties....... 16 13 28 39 47 54 61 58 55 
Miscellaneous.......... 19 16 21 27 29 31 35 47 Si, 
Totals, Direct Taxes.... 68| - 67 110 838 809 796 791 822 785 


Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and ser- 
VICES dre aire aie onsets 4,383] 2,848] 3,861) 6,382 7,050} 8,018] 9,225}10,151 10,956 


Personal Saving— 
Net changes in farm in- 


VEILEOPICS+ aioe sb ee ett ae Lae —29 60) —124| —238 —41)} —123 —65 —73 
Qt erie aie ac. wsteeh ee 225| —128 260| 1,807} 1,520 898 449 934 797 
Totals, Personal Saving. 81} —157 320} 1,683] 1,282 857 326 869 724 


Totals, Personal Income| 4,532) 2,758 4,291| 8,903] 9,141} 9,671] 10,342 11,842) 12,465 


ee 


* Survey of Production 


The value of commodity production in Canada during 1948 was the 
greatest ever attained in the history of the country. The gross value of 
$18, 143,186,852 was more than one-fifth above the preceding year when it 
stood at $15,059,932,299. Although 1948 is the latest year for which definite 
statistics are available, estimates for 1949 and 1950 indicate that the advance 
was continued. 


This section deals with gross and net values of commodity production. 
Net production in general represents the amount contributed to the national 
economy by the leading industrial groups engaged in commodity production. 
It is made up of the total value less the cost of materials, fuel, purchased: 
electricity and process supplies consumed in production.* 


For purposes of economic discussion the net figure should be used in 
preference to the gross, in view of the large amount of duplication included 
in the latter. Therefore, the subsequent analysis is based mainly on the net 
statistics. Net production was valued at a record $9 297,539,436 in 1948 
against $7,687,094,637 in 1947. This important gain was due largely to the 
rapid advance in prices during the period, although physical output also 
increased as evidenced by a rise of 3:4 p.c. in the index of the physical 
volume of industrial production. 


Higher price levels and the release of pent-up demand for consumer 
goods in Canada and abroad, together with record investment in durable 
goods such as housing, plant and equipment, have contributed to the high 
level of production in the post-war years. A peak was reached in 1948, the 
latest year for which detailed figures are available, while the index of industrial 
production rose from 181-5 in 1948 to 184-3 in 1949 and the general index of 
wholesale prices advanced nearly 2-3 p.c. in the same comparison. The gross 


*A description of the method used in computing gross and net production figures is given 
in the Survey of Production issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Aluminum ingots ready for 
shipment from the world’s 
largest aluminum smelter at 


Arvida, Que. 


value of farm production, however, declined from $2,709,617,000 in 1948 
to $2,672,601,000 in 1949 indicating an appreciable recession in the value 
of agricultural output. 


Branches of Production.—In the 1948 analysis, each of the nine 
industrial groups, with the exception of trapping, reached an all-time high point. 
High building activity and record prices for construction materials resulted in 
a 38 p.c. increase in the net value of construction over 1947, the most outstand- 
ing increase of all the groups. Higher prices and greater physical output also 
caused forestry and mining to attain their highest positions in history in 
terms of net value. The former rose more than 12 p.c. over 1947 and the 
latter nearly 32 p.c. Increases of varying amount were recorded for agri- 
culture, fisheries, electric power and custom and repair. Trapping increased 
over 1947 after recording a low level from 1941 to that year. Total manu- 
factures surpassed even the wartime peak of 1944, advancing 15 p.c. over 
1947 to a record of $4,940,369,190. 


The following table classifies industry into primary and secondary pro- 
duction, but naturally many stages of manufacturing are closely connected 
with primary activities. Fish-curing and -packing plants, for instance, are ; 
operated in close relationship to the fishing fleets, sawmills with forest opera- 
tions and smelters and refineries with metal mining. 
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Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1947 and 1948 


Oe Re 


1947 1948 
Industry rae 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 

INGTICULUULE Sink arses: 2,121,972,000 | 1,507,519, 000 2,709 ,617,000 | 1,994,391,000 
FOTESCEV Acie ee eee 1,628,909 , 054 953,918,800 | 1,821,420, 204 1,070,439, 308 
RiShenles ics: oiasraetes 174,279,465 110,088,471 202,779,295 126,409, 390 
MET AD PINS ee ie nncieees Ne 16, 842 ,966 16 , 842 ,966 20,178,077 20,178,077 
IM Bon besccaPaceeerns termine yea 1,010,643, 735 552,309,949 | 1,299,707,149 727,950,430 
Electric power. 33... 238,929,627 232945; 222 257,377,490 248 ,909 , 319 
Less duplication in 

forest production}... . 113,652,000 89,058,000 129,287,000 101,599,000 


Totals, Primary 


Production.......| 5,077,924,847 | 3,283,866,408 6,181,792,215 | 4,086,678,524 
Constructions. 72... -. 1,256,535,677 601,539,452 | 1,665,561 ,000 829,644,000 
Custom and repair.... 364,141,000 247 ,086, 000 411,485,000 279,211,000 
Manufactures. ......: 4,292,055, 802 4,940, 369,190 


Totals, Secondary 
Production....... 


Less duplication in 
manufactures?....... 


Grand Totals.... 


10,081, 026,580 


Ti 701457037257, 


1,719,695 ,805 


15,059,932,299 


5,140, 681,254 


11,876,790,012 


13,953, 836,012 


6,049, 224,190 


737,453,025 


1,992,441,375 


7,687 ,094,637 


18,143, 186,852 


838,363,278 


9,297 ,539,436 


ee 


1 Duplication eliminated between the agriculture and f 


the value of forest products obtained from farm lots. 
pulp and paper mills, etc., also included under other headings above. 


orestry totals; both items include 


2 This item includes sawmills: 


Provincial Distributicn.—In every province net value of production 


in 1948 reached a new maximum. Prince Edward Island advanced over its 
peak of $22,144,000 established in 1946. Net production in Quebec increased 
nearly 18 p.c. over 1947, while the Canadian total was approximately 21 p.c. 
greater. The relative importance of Quebec was less in 1948 than in the 
preceding year. Ontario also lost ground in this comparison, although a gain 
of 19 p.c. was recorded in net production. Despite an advance of 12 p.c. in 
New Brunswick, the province receded in relative importance, while Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island recorded increases proportionally greater 


than in Canada as a whole. 


Gross and Net Values of Production, by Provinces, 1947 and 1948 . 


1947 1948 
Province or Territory |— — — 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island. 40,089 ,679 19,493,244 54,025,931 25-5 265251 
Nova SCOt ai ag ee ics 381,124,094 198,468, 760 478,572,001 240, 368,685 
New Brunswick....... 364,943,501 183,102 ,027 412,711,909 204,384,387 


OUebeC ec His or eee ace 4,142,685,426 | 2,050,946,288 4,963,714,368 | 2,427,241,801 
Ontario 6,468 ,596,568 | 3,148,517,907 7,672,980,044 | 3,744,622,952 
Manitoba...... 694, 207, 858 366,588,138 889,879,959 484,100,707 
Saskatchewan........ 732,677,966 458,040,217 924,079, 836 614,515,972 
INT DORtA cee oo etree 815 , 624,396 493,641,826 | 1,073,361,412 668 ,992 , 346 
British Columbia..... 1,410,897 ,678 761,385,115 | 1,660,522,895 883,650, 706 
Yukon and Northwest 
TErritories asia guce aus 9,085,133 6,911,115 13,338,497 10,135,623 
Canadavnrcs: 15,059,932,299 7,687,094,637 | 18,143,186,852 9, 297,539,436 


Sn a! 
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Each of the Prairie Provinces recorded a gain of more than 30 p.c. over 
1947 to establish a new maximum and achieve a more favourable position in 
commodity production. The output of British Columbia was 16 p.c. greater 
than in 1947, but the advance was less than in the country-wide total. 


Per Capita Output.—The per capita output in Canada during 1948, 
expressed in money terms, recorded a maximum of $722. This surpassed 
the previous record of $563 in 1944 by nearly 28 p.c. Ontario at $871 was 
the leader on a per capita basis, and British Columbia at $817 was in second 
place. With a per capita production of $791 Alberta held third place followed 
by Saskatchewan. Manitoba and Quebec shared fifth place, each with a 
production of $640 per person. New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island followed in the order named. 


Provincial Movements.—Agriculture in Prince Edward Island is 
obviously the predominant source of income accounting for almost 56 p.c. of the 
net value of production in 1948. Forestry and trapping recorded declines but 
considerable increases were shown in the other industries. Construction 
advanced nearly 72 p.c. over 1947 compared with 31 p.c. in net value for the 
Province. Decreases in forestry and trapping in Nova Scotia were more than 
offset by increases in the other industries, producing a new maximum for the 
Province. Similarly, sharp advances in forestry, construction and manu- 
factures were responsible for the new peak in net value for New Brunswick. 


The production of manufactures in Quebec, excluding the duplication of 
processing industries, amounted to 50 p.c. of the provincial total in 1948. 
Forestry contributed 16 p.c. and was second in relative importance. Agri- 
culture accounted for only 12 p.c. of the total, but net value produced in this 
industry increased 36 p.c. over 1947. Important gains were shown also in 
mining, construction and manufactures. 


It is readily apparent that manufactures holds the most outstanding 
position in Ontario. Excluding processing industries, manufactures’ share 
of the total was 59 p.c. in 1948. All industries recorded advances. Construc- 
tion gained 41 p.c. over 1947 followed by agriculture with an increase of 25 p.c. 
Forestry and mining advanced 18 p.c. and 17 p.c., respectively, over the ~ 
preceding year while total manufactures rose 16 p.c. 


Almost every industry in the Prairie Provinces showed an increase over 
1947. The relative importance of agriculture was 47 p.c., 76 p.c. and 58 
p.c., respectively, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The dominant 
position of this industry in Saskatchewan accounts for the marked fluctua- 
tions in the output of the Province. Manufactures was second in importance 
in the three provinces, the percentage at 33 for Manitoba being the greatest. 
Net value of construction and mining in each of the Prairie Provinces ad- 
vanced considerably over 1947 with the result that each of the three provinces 
registered a greater gain over 1947 than any other province. 

Trapping was the only industry in British Columbia to register a decline 
in 1948 from 1947. Electric power increased in value by approximately 48 
p.c., construction rose 40 p.c., while mining registered an advance of nearly 
33 p.c. over 1947, . 
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Primary Production 
* Agriculture 


APE uee Canada is no longer as predominantly 
agricultural as it was two decades ago, agriculture still remains the basic 
industry. Hastened by two world wars, bringing a demand for all manner 
of new products, Canada has developed industrially and ranks high among 
the world’s producers of manufactured goods. But with this expansion and 
change in the national economy, the importance of agricultural production 
has not lessened, indeed the output of Canadian farms has greatly increased. 
The agricultural industry employs, directly, one-quarter of the gainfully 
occupied population and in 1949 Canadian farmers had a net income from 
farming operations of $1,537,387,000, about 4 p.c. less than the all-time high 
record of 1948. 


But estimates of farm income, however large, do not express fully the 
part of agriculture in the economy of the country. The raw products of 
the farm must in many instances be further processed in meat-packing plants, 
in canning factories, in milk, cheese and butter establishments. The final 
products must in turn be graded, packaged, transported and marketed. All of 
these operations provide employment for many more Canadian workers. 
Further employment is provided in the production of the supplies farmers 
buy—farm machinery and implements, fertilizers and pesticides. 


Agriculture is the country’s most decentralized industry and its production 
comes from 733,000 farms spread from ocean to ocean and ranging in size 
from the few acres of the market gardener to the large wheat farms of the 
prairies, which average over 400 acres, and the immense ranch lands in the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 


Types of Farming.—There are many types of farming carried on in 
Canada. At the one extreme is wheat production, which predominates in 
the Prairie Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba; at the other 
are the intensified operations connected with small fruits, market gardening 
and tobacco, such as are carried on in southern Ontario and in parts of 
British Columbia. 


Four important agricultural regions are readily distinguished. Agri- 
cultural operations in British Columbia are carried on principally in the 
mountain valleys and the coastal plains, and include dairying, poultry- 
raising, the growing of apples and small fruits, seed growing, and market 
gardening, with cattle ranching on a large scale carried on in the areas De 
tween the mountain ranges of the interior. 


The Prairie Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. form a 
block which includes about two-thirds of the occupied farm land of the country. 
The area is used chiefly for grain production and it is on these prairie farms 
that Canada’s spring wheat is harvested. The climate here is more extreme 
than in other agricultural areas. The frost-free period is fairly short, rainfall 
is limited and variable, and the choice of farm enterprises is severely restricted 
by nature and markets. 
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The southern parts of Quebec and Ontario are included in a central 
group. Most of the agricultural portions of these Provinces are favoured with 
a temperate climate. Here are located the densest centres of population, 
and local conditions and markets have much to do with types of farming, 
which are quite varied. Thus, near the cities of Toronto and Ottawa and 
other large consumer districts, there are fairly well defined areas on which 
farmers cater to city demand for dairy produce, market-garden truck, pota- 
toes and other vegetables, and poultry. In the general inter-lake region of 
Ontario are several large areas where beef-raising is important. These are 
among the earliest settled portions of the Province. Long-established 
dairying districts are also located in this part of Ontario and in Oxford county, 
and in Dundas county around the eastern tip of Lake Ontario, where cheese 
production predominates. The mild climate of the Niagara Peninsula 
favours fruit-growing and vegetable production, while the counties on the 
shores of Lake Erie produce market-garden crops, tobacco, sugar-beets, corn, 
orchard crops and produce for canning. 

Agricultural production in the Province of Quebec is concentrated on 
both banks of the St. Lawrence River where the climatic conditions lend 
themselves to dairying, poultry and hog-raising. There is, in addition, a 
- fringe of farming somewhat north of this. Ina fairly well defined area tobacco 
is grown, largely of the pipe and cigar type, in contrast to Ontario where 
cigarette tobacco is more commonly produced. In the vicinity of the city 
of Montreal, there is a highly specialized area where small fruits, apples, 
vegetables and poultry are main enterprises. Some of the districts bordering 
the United States specialize in dairy farming. Maple syrup and sugar are 
quite important additions to the farm income in many sections. 


The eastern group includes the Maritime Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Over this area the climate is 
generally temperate, favouring dairying, mixed farming, potato-growing, 
_and the growing of apples and other fruits. The agriculture of Newfoundland 
is chiefly local in character. 3 


As Canada’s agriculture is varied, she is able to produce the bulk of her 
own foods. Imported foods include mainly those tropical and semi-tropical 
commodities that flourish elsewhere—tea, coffee, cocoa, rice and citrus 
‘fruits. Some fresh fruits and vegetables are imported during the off-season. 


Source of Farm Income.—From the time Canada became an im- 
portant exporter of agricultural produce, wheat has been the chief source of 
income. However, since 1926, the first year for which adequate comparable 
information is available, wheat and grains have become relatively less im- 
portant as a source of farm income—although their dollar value has increased. 
In 1926, the sale of wheat provided nearly 44 p.c. of all cash income; by 1948, 
the percentage was down to 23. The sale of all live-stock products pro- 
vided nearly 38 p.c. of the cash income in 1926, but rose to 54 p.c. in 1948. 
Some of this percentage change was brought about by overseas demand for 
foodstuffs during the war and post-war years, and naturally such figures 
vary from year to year depending on the output of all commodities and the 
demand for specific ones. 


_ Export Trade.—The agricultural production of Canada is greater than 
domestic needs, and farming adapted to export trade has consequently been 
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A western Manitoba wheat field and grain elevators. 


a natural development. Not only is Canada a large exporter but, according 
to a study by the United Nations, she is one of the few countries to maintain 
‘output at a level above that of 1934-38. 


During 1949 Canada exported, to nearly one hundred different countries, 
farm products valued at $939,000,000. These included wheat and flour, 
meat animals and meat products, dairy and poultry products, apples and 
other fruits, potatoes—both seed and table stock—canned and processed 
foods of many kinds, dried beans, field and garden seed and tobacco. For 
fifty years or more, the Government has been steadily establishing and im- 
proving standards of quality for export commodities. These standards are 
widely recognized abroad, and many Canadian foods and agricultural products 
command premium prices because of the strict quality standards maintained. 
Canada also exports numbers of live stock for breeding purposes, under a 
health-inspection arrangement that makes them acceptable in all countries. 


Research and Experimentation.—Agricultural research and its inter- 
pretation to the farmer in a practical manner so that it can be effective in the 
large-scale operations on the farm has been one of the many tasks of the 
Department of Agriculture for two-thirds of a century. The work comes 
under two of the main sections of the Department: the Experimental Farms 
Service and the Science Service. 


There are in operation to-day 29 Experimental Farms and Stations, 12 
Experimental Substations, 52 District Experimental Substations, 155 Illus- 
tration Stations, and 9 Branch Laboratories. Co-ordination and supervision 
of scientific activities in the major branches of practical agriculture is effected. 
through appropriate Divisions with headquarters at the Central Farm at 
Ottawa and with suitable laboratories both at Ottawa and at other points in 
Canada. 
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A field of pease at the Central Experimental Farm, Otfawa. 


Quite apart from the work of the Central Experimental Farms, research 
has long been carried on by units of the Science Service, which includes the 
research Divisions of Animal Pathology, Bacteriology and Dairy Research, 
Botany and Plant Pathology, Chemistry and Entomology and the Division 
of Plant Protection. The work of Science Service is directed toward the 
solution of practical problems of agriculture through scientific investigation. 
It deals with problems relating to the ravages of insect pests and diseases 
affecting plants and animals, the deterioration of plant and animal products 
from fungi and bacteria, the nutritional requirements of plants and animals, 
and the chemistry and microbiology of soils, foods and dairy products. It 
carries out chemical and biological determinations required in the adminis- 
tration of various Federal Acts and Regulations, such as the Pest Control 
Products Act and the Feeding Stuffs Act, and administers the Destructive 
Insect and Pest Act, including the inspection of imported and exported plants 
and plant products and the establishment of quarantine and control measures 
for introduced pests and diseases. 


All the experimental and research work is co-ordinated with the other 
units of the Department and with special research projects undertaken by 
the National Research Council and by universities and agricultural colleges. 
A matter of grave concern to the future of agriculture is the loss of soil 
through wind and water erosion, and its decreasing productivity through 
improper methods of cultivation. Much is being done in Western Canada 
through activities under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act and in Eastern 
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Canada under the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, but these are 
large-scale undertakings. The need is for action by individual farmers on 
their own farms. Soil conservation is under constant study by the Depart- 
ment and methods are recommended, directed toward keeping the soil where 
it belongs—on the farm—and keeping it productive. 


Legislation to Assist the Farmer.—A number of the Acts passed by 
the Federal Parliament in recent years directly assist the farmer to meet 
many of his problems. The most important of these are described below. 


Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944.—Under this Act, the Federal 
Government, acting through a Board, may stabilize the price of any agri- 
cultural product (except wheat, which is handled separately) by outright 
purchase or by underwriting the market through guarantees or deficiency 
payments. 


The A gricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939.—This Act 
aids farmers in pooling the return from the sale of their products by guarantee- 
ing initial payments, thus assisting in the orderly marketing of the product. 


Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 1949.—A number of provincial 
governments have marketing schemes which regulate the marketing of farm 
products produced and marketed within the province. Under this Act such 
provincial marketing legislation may be applied to cover the marketing of 
agricultural products outside the province and in export trade. 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act.—Land conservation activities are being 
continued under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, which was passed in 
April, 1935, ‘‘to provide for the rehabilitation of drought and soil-drifting 
areas in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta’. In accord- 
ance with the terms and intentions of this Act, there has been organized 
throughout the drier regions of the Prairie Provinces (comprising over 400,000 
square miles located in southwestern Manitoba, southern Saskatchewan and 
southeastern Alberta) 
a rehabilitation program 
which has as its main objec- 
tive the adjustment of 
prairie agriculture to the 
conditions imposed by 
severe droughts such as 
those of the 1930-37 period. 
This rehabilitation program 


A Quebec Farmerette. 


covers three main phases of work: water development, land utilization and 
promotion of better farming practices. Approximately $40,000,000 have 
been spent on this program to Mar. 31, 1950, the bulk of which has gone into 
the construction of water-development projects ranging in size from small 
reservoirs on individual farms to irrigation projects involving thousands of 
acres. The construction of community pastures on sub-marginal lands has 
also been important. 


Land Reclamation.—While operations under the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act are confined to the Prairie Provinces, land reclamation and develop- 
ment work is being carried out elsewhere by the Department of Agriculture * 
to meet special situations. Several projects relating to the settlement of . 
veterans have been undertaken in British Columbia and assistance has been 
granted to the Maritime Provinces for emergency repairs of the protective 
dykes in the coastal marshland areas. The Maritime Marshland Rehabilita- 
tion Act, passed in 1948, provides for a thorough-going program of dykeland 
reconstruction, with provincial co-operation. Expenditures under this pro- 
gram to Mar. 31, 1950, have been approximately $2,150,000. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939.—Under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, 1939, the Federal Government makes cash payments each year to farmers 
in areas within the Prairie Provinces which have had low crop yields because 
of drought or other causes. The award to a farmer is based upon the culti- 
vated acreage of the farm and the average yield of wheat in the township 
in which the farm is located, and the maximum amount payable on any one 
farm is $500. Contributory payments are made by the farmers in the form 
of a levy of one per cent on the value of all grains marketed. As at Mar. 
31, 1950, $125,818,806 had been paid out in benefits and $46,949,436 collected 
from the levy. 


Potato Warehouses.—A policy was inaugurated in 1947 whereby the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture provides cash assistance in respect to potato 
warehouses constructed by co-operative associations. The assistance js 
conditional upon the associations providing an agreed amount; the Federal 


Grand Champion 
and Reserve 
Grand Champion 
at the Calf Club 
Show, Lacombe, 
Alta., proudly dis- 
played by their 
owners. Junior 
farmer clubs pro- 
vide great in- 
centive to the 
younger members 
of the farming 
community. 


Cattle-judging at the Charlottetown, P.E.I., fair. Local fairs, which are held in many 
districts across the country, encourage competition and the development of good 
farming practice. 


Government and the Provincial Government concerned share the remainder. 
All warehouses must have the approval of a Dominion-Provincial Committee 
set up for the purpose in each province concerned. 


Cheese and Cheese Factor1es—The Cheese and Cheese Factory Improve- 
ment Act was passed in 1939 to encourage the improvement of cheese and 
cheese factories. Under the provisions of this Act a quality premium of 
one cent per pound is paid on cheddar cheese scoring 93 points and two 
cents per pound on cheese scoring 94 points or over. 


The Act provides for the payment of not over 50 p.c. of the amount 
actually expended for new material, new equipment and labour utilized in 
constructing, reconstructing and equipping cheese factories eligible for a 
subsidy. The Act also provides for paying 50 p.c. of the cost actually ex- 
pended in efficiently insulating and enlarging cheese-curing rooms, either 
with or without mechanical refrigeration. In order to standardize the size 
of cheese manufactured in the various factories, the Act provides for paying 
50 p.c. of the cost of replacing equipment necessary for this purpose. 


Farm Credit.—To provide adequate farm credit, the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board at present carries on lending operations throughout Canada. 
Loans may be granted for farm improvements, including the erection of 
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buildings, the purchase of live stock and equipment, farm operating expenses, 
the purchase of farm lands and the refinancing of existing farm indebtedness. 
Second-mortgage loans cannot be made for the purpose of purchasing farm 
lands. For intermediate term credit, the Federal Parliament amended the 
Bank Act (Aug. 9, 1944) and passed a “‘companion”’ Act, the Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act, 1944. 

The main forms of financial assistance provided at the present time by 
the Federal Government to farmers for housing purposes include: the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board outlined above, the National Housing Act, the Farm Im- 
provement Loans Act, and the Veterans’ Land Act. 


Interest in the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations.—Canada, as an important agricultural producer and exporter, has 
maintained a close interest in FAO, and has played a prominent role in its 
development. A Canadian was a member of the original Executive Committee 
of the Organization, and Canada has had continuous representation on the 
eighteen-member Council of FAO which replaced this Committee. Canadians 
are on most of the standing advisory technical committees, and have taken 
part in many missions sent to undeveloped countries by the Organization. 
Canada has been able to provide technical and scientific assistance to other 
nations and, on the other hand, has benefited from technical and statistical 
information supplied by FAO, and through national and international policies 
relating to agricultural production and distribution. . 


Statistics of Agriculture 


Income of Farm Operators.—Net income of farmers from farming 
operations in 1949 amounted to $1,537,387,000 which was about 4 p.c. below 
the all-time high of $1,600,336,000 established in 1948. The decline was a 
result of somewhat smaller cash receipts from the sale of farm products, 
reduced value of income in kind, declining inventories of grain and a con- 
tinued increase of farm operating expenses and depreciation charges. This 
income figure includes supplementary payments made, under the provisions 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, to farmers in the drought-stricken areas of 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1947-49 


Item 1947 1948 1949 
$’000 $’000 $000 
PaCash incon es. nines. oe oa Silene 1,967,263 2,459 , 393 2,456,871 
De AN COMBeFIN Kind mera Gee ee at ee ee bE an ea 340, 104 377,465 350,610 
3. Value of changes in inventory................ “31237213: —65,059 | —72,698 
4. Gross Income (1 + 2 + 3)................. 2,184,154 2,771,799 2,734,783 
5. Operating expenses and depreciation charges...] 1,067,168 11.9724. 1,215,024 
6. Net income excluding supplementary payments 
(C.D fs eee ieee thy rere ctor eee acaha es ros rare 1,116,986 1,579,588 15192759 
7; Supplementary payments. <2 ances: eae ok: V1 3:77 20,748 17,628 
8. Net Income of Farm Operators from Farm- 
ind Operationsss e323 octet tere nee 1,128,563 1,609,336 1,537,387 
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Vegetable combine, cperaiting in an onion field in southern Oniorio, cleans and tops the 
onions and loads them into crates. 


Annua! estimates of cash income from the sale of farm products, the 
most important income component of net income, represents gross returns 
from all products sold off farms valued at prices received by farmers. The 
estimates include those Federal and Provincial Government payments that 
farmers receive as subsidies to prices, but they do not include the supple- 
mentary payments defined above. For 1949 this cash income, including 
grain equalization and participation payments for previous years’ crops, is 
estimated at $2,457,000,000, slightly below the estimate for 1948 but still 
substantially above the 1947 cash return. 


The maintenance of farm cash income at the present level may be largely 
attributed to increased returns from the sale of wheat and live stock and the 
substantial grain equalization and participation payments distributed in 
1949 for previous years’ crops. The latter payments amounted to 
$220,000,000 in 1949 compared with $179,800,000 and $79,100,000 in 1948 
and 1947, respectively. In this connection, however, western producers of 
coarse grains have received only an initial payment per bushel on coarse 
grains delivered since Aug. 1, 1949. However, producer certificates issued to 
farmers at the time of delivery entitle them to share, at a later date, in any 
surpluses accumulated by the Canadian Wheat Board through the sale of 
these grains so delivered. 


While year-end live-stock inventories displayed an increase for the first 
time since 1944, this gain was more than offset by a substantial decline in 
year-end, farm-held stocks of grain. Farm operating expenses and depreci- 
ation charges continued their upward climb in 1949, although at a somewhat 
lower rate than in the previous year. The increase in 1949 amounted to 
about 2 p.c. as compared with a gain of about 12 p.c. in 1948, 
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Three pure-bred jersey heifers 
at pasture. This picture was 
quite unposed, yet the pos- 
ture of the animals is excep- 
tionally attractive. 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, 1947 -49 


Province 1947 1948 1949 

$’000 $’000 $’000 
Prince. Wdward’ Islands. 2ees 8 oo eee et eee 17,602 DDS 45 21,247 
INOVACSCOLIA omrurtne: Oe crits ilar adee a ee ee, 32,691 ot. D206 37,969 
New Brunswick...... 5 Sal apnea 5a oR 39,904 46,342 44,703 
OUEDOCEEE Ogee Sah es ira Pee eae ee 286,909 355,025 346,714 
Ontario s..s60e We ihoy Sienna Monee Tete Se ne ge 9 tere 545,540 662 ,032 653', 512 
Miaaiito Dal. aa aele snaps oreo toes ER hae ee iP a ape 181,564 247,297 238) VAT 
Saskatchnew anor, omen beak Hee ee sya: fore Ro Mea 8 i Bc 428,489 534,002 556,350 
ASH ERE Aue ie Ss, cosets aa te noni Mees PR Reet oon eta A Pas NEA 340,308 452,510 460,218 
British’ Colimbiassec teks OR A ek a eee 94,256 102,314 98,041 
(EOtals ts oes. fie PR Seder nc aia pe eee ae 1,967,263 2,459,393 2,456,871 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Sources, 1949 =~ 


Source Cash Source Cash 
Income Income 
$000 $’000 
Grains, seeds7and hay... . 2.4... 855,913 || Miscellaneous farm products.... 46,366 
Vegetables and other field crops... 154,737 || Forest products sold off farms... 69 ,928 
WWAVELSEOCK ts Hiei: taacsheeeh, non ieee $06,212) sll MET arin ee. asus eee sere 8,896 
Daiiryrprodtctss ssc Enea ase =X 350,032 — 
FETUS js cig Meese tetoton eA cree ot re 45,352 
Heggs, wool, honey and maple Cash Income from Farm 
PEOGUCES ZG ceraciceem alien basa 119,435 Products p20 wisco Se 2,456,871 


Farm Prices.—In 1949, for the first time since 1939, the steady, upward 
climb of the annual average index numbers of farm prices* of agricultural 
products was reversed. The annual figure for 1949, estimated at 250-5, was 
almost two points below the all-time high of 252-4 established in 1948. Since 
a *A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used, will be found in the 


“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’ for October-December, 1946, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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January, 1950, increasing live-stock prices have been reflected in a steadily ~ 
rising index which in July reached a level of 262-0, only slightly below the 
all-time monthly high of 263-8 set in August, 1948. 


Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by 
Provinces, 1945-50 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Year and Month |P.E.J.| N.S. | Neb. le OQue.-|4 Ont.- |sMansaSaske |-Alta.7|t B.C) Lotal 
1945 Av.........| 196-7] 180-8} 195-3] 179-5] 174-6] 186-3} 189-4] 193-4! 187-9] 184-2 
1946 Av.........| 194-2] 191-1] 207-7} 196-9} 187-9} 204-3) 209-5} 213-2] 199-0} 200-8 
1947 Av.........| 180-1] 184-6] 199-6) 213-7) 202-1} 220-8] 218-3) 225-2] 206-8) 212-5 
1948 Av.........]| 236-6] 214-1] 250-4] 265-6] 258-6] 254-6] 239-3} 256-2] 240-0] 252-4 
1949 Av.........| 203-9} 208-2] 220-2} 261-4] 257-0} 251-8] 239-3} 257-2] 245-3]) 250-5 
1949— 
POM Hae cece ete 196-5] 217-1] 227-5] 274-0} 266-1| 260-0] 243-9} 260-4} 251-9) 257-6 
Feb.. 200-5} 219-2) 224-3) 271-1) 258-9} 257-0} 240-8} 255-1] 246-7] 253-0 
Nar ares 199-8] 216-4| 223-4] 267-6} 254-0] 253-8] 240-5] 257-0} 247-2) 251-1 
Apri Seance hd 197-7| 211-7) 219-3} 259-1} 253-5] 254-5) 241-7] 261-3] 247-9] 250-8 
BAY Gen aie ae nes 195-5] 210-5] 216-9) 256-2} 251-4] 257-2] 242-7) 262-3| 245-4] 250-3 
UME eke os 210-5} 211-9] 215-3) 260-9] 260-9} 256-7} 242-6] 262-2] 244-2) 253-7 
PULY see es 214-4) 210-7} 216-3] 260-3] 261-8] 253-4| 240-4] 260-5] 247-4! 253-0 
UGS ee ce he Rae 248-0] 223-0} 231-7) 261-1] 259-1] 248-2] 237-8] 262-5} 252-3]) 252-8 
Septic crs 211-8} 196-1) 228-7) 260-1] 256-8] 248-8] 235-9} 252-2) 241-3]| 248-2 
OCts.4 195-4} 198-1] 216-5] 256-1} 255-1} 242-7) 233-8] 251-3} 241-7] 245-7 
INOVsete trots ees 190-1} 190-8] 214-3} 255-4] 252-0] 244-6) 235-7] 249-6] 241-5] 244-7 
DCC et ene en 186-7). 192-5]. 208-0). 255-4) 253-9) 244-7! 235-9) 251-7} 236-5) 245-4" 
1950—P 
Jane voce ante 176-0} 188-5) 201-3] 250-2} 242-4] 241-3) 232-1] 246-9} 226-2] 238-5 
Feb.. 174-7} 189-7] 203-8] 251-5] 248-5] 245-8] 235-0} 251-3} 232-4] 242-7 
Micon cect 180-1) 192-6] 208-8] 252-7} 252-3| 248-8] 237-7] 256:2] 233-6] 246-0 
ING) Sucre ers eee 189-9} 190-5] 209-2] 254-5) 255-2) 253-4] 240-4] 260-0} 233-4) 248-8 
May. 176-2| 190-4] 207-3] 253-2) 258-5] 250-7} 241-1} 260-3} 236-3] 249-5 
June.. 207-9] 198-8] 217-7] 259-9| 269-5] 258-4] 245-3] 270-1] 242-2) 258-0 
SLES eee 200-7) 201-3] 229-7) 264-1] 275-6| 261-7} 247-9| 272-2] 246-7] 262-0 
PAUSES Science 217-6] 210-1] 230-4] 264-4] 276-1] 245-6) 218-8] 253-0} 255-4) 251-8 
Septunan esa 199-3) 217-0] 228-0} 267-4! 277-3] 243-3] 201-0) 246-2] 257-9) 247-3 
OCG ee 183-4] 213-3] 224-5] 264-2) 270-5] 234-1] 194-5) 232-0) 254-8) 239-5 


Field Crops 


Wheat.—In 1949-50, for the second year in the post-war period, export 
supplies of grain equalled or exceeded effective demand, and production in 
many importing countries approached pre-war levels, permitting a return to a 
more normal pattern of grain utilization. In most countries rationing of 
bread and feed has been largely discontinued, high flour-extraction rates have 
been reduced, and measures requiring the heavy use of admixtures in wheat 
flour have been relaxed. Prices have also declined considerably as compared 
with the high points reached during 1947-48. 


While foreign exchange difficulties and political problems are becoming 
an increasing factor in the international movement of grain and flour, the 
completion of the first year’s transactions under the International Wheat 
Agreement demonstrated a willingness on the part of a large number of the 
world’s major exporting and importing nations to achieve a measure of 
stability in international wheat marketing. A preliminary total of recorded 
wheat and flour moving under the Agreement during 1949-50 was 432,000,000 
bu., about 53 p.c. of the total world trade in those commodities. Canada, 
as one of the major wheat-exporting countries ratifying the Agreement, 
shipped approximately 184,000,000 bu. under its provisions in 1949-50. 
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Canada’s 1950 wheat acreage was estimated at 27,000,000 acres, about 
half a million less than the previous year’s, but still the fourth largest on 
record. Despite the reduction in acreage from 1949, mid-season indications 
were for a crop far in excess of that year’s harvest. However, unfavourable 
weather in the Prairie Provinces in late August and early September neces- 
sitated a reduction in the crop estimate and in November the Canadian wheat 
crop was placed at 461,700,000 bu. Although the quantity was considerably 
higher than the 367,400,000 bu. harvested in 1949-50, the quality was much 
lower due mainly to frost damage. Approximately 85 p.c. of the 1949 crop 
was graded No. 3 Northern or better, in contrast to an estimated 34 p.c. of 
the 1950 crop qualifying for these grades. | 

The estimated production along with carryover stocks of 113,000,000 bu. 
places Canada’s total wheat supplies for the 1950-51 crop year at about 
575,000,000 bu. as against 470,000,000 bu. in 1949-50. Supplies for the 
current crop year should, therefore, be the greatest since the Second World 
War period when total supplies were bolstered by abnormally large carryover 


stocks. 


Domestic disappearance of wheat during 1950-51, tentatively placed at 
about 155,000,000 bu., would leave 420,000,000 bu. for export and carryover 
at the end of the crop year. Under the International Wheat Agreement, 
_now in its second year of operation, Canada has a commitment of approxi- 
mately 219,000,000 bu. Sufficient quantities of quality wheat should be 
available to meet demands under the Agreement with a small margin left 
over for sale outside the Agreement. As already mentioned, current wheat 
supplies contain substantial quantities of low-grade wheat and markets 
must be found for much of this if a maximum level of exports is to be achieved. 
Unfortunately, a late western harvest together with a tight transportation 
situation that developed in the autumn of 1950 retarded the eastward move- 
ment of wheat which will be a limiting factor affecting the marketing of both 
milling and feed grades. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat, Years Ended 
July 31, 1941-51 


NotTe.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average 
rate of 43 bu. to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


Ss 


Imports of Exports of 
Year ended July 31— Production! Wheat Wheat 
and Flour and Flour 
7000 bu. bu. bu. 
10 Aerie Shc cote eee RU Reataes Hein ae HR 540, 190 122,798 231,206,245 
DO De akc si etal aoteeed evans acetone arene CIR Relea sire 314,825 29,102 225,828,432 
DROS asa Makcar at ete ete Ta aE a 556,684 3,023 214,700,901 
PO AANA IESE A, att, Xd aera te te a BRE ee 284,460 432,931 343,755,319 
1 OARS arco cto oe se ear ee cata noma ORE ie ee 416,635 404,547 342,945,515 
eR oe cy cate Beet acts eat oe He eME AN re Sata ay eee me) ia S18, 512 74,765 343,185,751 2 
ADA BST Mareen none oe eee ie eis Aaa hae aie ys ae 443,725 15,584 239,420, 8372 
PO SO Peat aera rece LL ae Heuer I SUA Dae cate 341,758 824,677 194 ,982 ,3422 
POD ges US Se tp Me Bacar chee altales pupal es a meet Ogee 386,345 . 288,881 232-329; 335.2 
FOS (0 oe ea ere ete ion ae lee Sir etysc, Se eR IE Bee ae Ne 367 , 406 4,059 225,136,785 2 
1 OU Nea Si RS TCR We cet me Nal NV Sioa I a 461,730 ee rte: 
& 
1 Previous year’s harvested crop. 2 Exports of: flour for the period August, 1945, to 


July, 1950, have been revised to remove effect of time-lag in returns made by customs. 
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Swathers operating in a 90-acre field of registered seed wheat af Balcarres, Sask. 


With the termination of the Canada-United Kingdom Wheat Agreement 
at July 31, 1950, sales to the United Kingdom are currently being made under 
the terms of the International Wheat Agreement. From the beginning of the 
current crop year up to Oct. 2, sales under the I.W.A. were made at the 
maximum of $1.98 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver. With the decontrol of the Canadian dollar on that 
date, fluctuation in value of the Canadian dollar became a factor in pricing 
of wheat, the maximum price of I.W.A. wheat varying with the movement of 
the dollar. The Canadian Wheat Board’s selling price of I.W.A. wheat has 
been and continues to be at the maximum. On Dec. 1 the selling price 
to countries participating in the International Wheat Agreement was $1.883 
per bu. while that for Class II wheat, for sale outside the Agreement, was 
$1.953 per bu. The domestic price is identical with that to countries 
under the International Wheat Agreement and will thus fluctuate in accord- 
ance with the daily I.W.A. price. 

During the 1949-50 crop year the domestic price and the price under 
the Canada-United Kingdom Wheat Agreement were $2.00 plus 6 cents 
carrying charges (5 cents until Sept. 30) per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. Prices to countries under the 
provisions of the I.W.A. were $1.80 per bu. from the beginning of the crop 
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year (Aug. 1, 1949) until the devaluation of the Canadian dollar on Sept. 
19, 1949. After devaluation the price was increased to $1.98 per bu. where it 
remained until the close of the crop year. A carrying charge of 5 cents 
applied from the beginning of the crop year until Dec. 13 when it was dropped. 
There was considerable fluctuation in Class II prices from a low of $2.04 
per bu. on Aug. 16 to a high of $2.41 on Oct. 6, and when the crop year closed 
on July 31, 1950, stood at $2.06. The rapid rise during the latter part of 
September, 1949, was due primarily to devaluation of the Canadian dollar. 


The five-year pool under which producers formerly marketed their 
wheat terminated on July 31, 1950, and the pool arrangement now covers the 
current crop year only. The initial price to producers for the 1950-51 crop year 
is $1.40 per bu. basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William-Port Arthur or 
Vancouver, with differentials established for other grades. The final price 
received by producers for each grade of wheat will depend upon the average 
prices at which the Board sells each grade of wheat in the 1950-51 pool. The 
excess of receipts over and above the initial payments will be distributed to 
producers on the basis of participation certificates issued when the wheat 
is marketed. 


Coarse Grains.—Oais.—The area sown to oats in 1950 was 11,600,000 
acres, slightly above the 1949 and 1948 acreages of 11,400,000 and 11,200,000 
acres, respectively, but well below the five-year averages of 13,200,000 acres 
for 1935-39 and 13,400,000 acres for 1943-47. The 1950 oat crop is estimated at 
420,300,000 bu., considerably above the harvests of the past five years, but 
well below the record production of 652,000,000 bu. in 1942. While carry- 
over stocks of 44,300,000 bu. on July 31, 1950, were below those of the two 
preceding crop years, total supplies for 1950-51 at 464,600,000 bu. showed a 
considerable improvement over the 1949-50 supplies of 378,400,000 bu. 


Commercial supplies for the 1950-51 crop year are estimated at 
109,800,000 bu., comprised of the 10,500,000 bu. carryover at July 31, 1950, 
and estimated farmers’ marketings of 99,300,000 bu. If marketings reach this 
anticipated level it will place commercial oats supplies for the current crop 
year about 18,500,000 bu. higher than in 1949-50. 


During the 1949-50 crop year the marketing of western Canadian oats 
was undertaken by the Canadian Wheat Board through an oats pool covering 
deliveries up to July 31, 1950. Initial payments were made on the basis of 
65 cents per bu. for No. 2 C.W., in store Fort William-Port Arthur, with price 
differentials established for other grades. At the time of delivery the pro- 
ducers received the initial payment, less freight and other handling charges 
to Lakehead. Surpluses accumulated by the Board on the sale of oats 
delivered to the Board during the crop year amounted to $15, 546,322, of which 
approximately 23 p.c. was distributed among Manitoba producers, 52 p.c. 
among Saskatchewan producers and 25 p.c. among Alberta producers. Pay- 
ments were made on a grade basis and averaged about 194 cents per bu. 
for the principal grades. The same procedure in marketing western oats is 
being followed in 1950-51 on a one-year pool basis under the Canadian Wheat 
Board. The basic initial payment is again 65 cents per bu. for No. 2 C.W. in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur. 


Under the pressure of low feed-grain supplies and strong domestic and 
export demand for live-stock products, Canadian feed-grain prices started 
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advancing in January, 1950, and reached record levels during June. The 
average cash price of No. 1 feed oats during June was $1.14§ per bu., with the 
daily high of $1.22 registered on June 7. Later, the prospect of improved 
feed-grain supply resulted in an easing of prices and on Dec. 1 No. 1 feed 
oats were quoted at 89% cents per bu. 


Barley.—In 1950 the area sown to barley in Canada was 6,600,000 
acres, an increase of 600,000 acres over 1949. The record acreage sown was 
8,400,000 acres in 1943. The 1950 production is estimated at 171,300,000 bu., 
an increase of 51,000,000 bu. over 1949. Most of the gain took place in the 
Prairie Provinces, though all other provinces except Nova Scotia participated 
to some degree. 


Carryover stocks of barley at the beginning of the 1950-51 crop year 
were 20,400,000 bu., the lowest since the beginning of the 1942-43 crop year. 
Larger production, however, more than offset the decreased carryover with the 
result that ‘total supplies for the current crop year will be slightly over 
191,700,000 bu. as compared with 1949-50 supplies of 150,100,000 bu. 


Commercial supplies for the 1950-51 crop year are estimated at 88,700,000 
bu., consisting of the 8,900,000 bu. carryover at July 31, 1950, and estimated 
farmers’ marketings of 79,800,000 bu. Commercial supplies for the previous 
crop year amounted to 63,900,000 bu. 


The marketing of barley during the 1949-50 crop year was on the same 
basis as that for oats outlined above. Initial payments were made on the 


Stooking oats at Greenhill, N.S. Nearly 12,000,000 acres across the country are sown 
to oats each year. 


basis of 93 cents per bu. for No. 3 C.W. 6-row, in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur. Final payments on deliveries of barley under the 1949-50 marketing 
pool, amounting to $26,643,973, were distributed, with approximately 42 p.c. 
going to Manitoba producers, 34 p.c. to Saskatchewan producers and 24 p-, 
to Alberta producers. Another one-year marketing pool for barley, with the 
same basic initial payment, is operating during 1950-51. 

Barley prices, subject to much the same influence as oat prices, also rose 
to record levels in 1949-50. Average prices obtained by the Canadian 
Wheat Board on its domestic and export sales in June for No. 1 C.W. 6-row 
and No. 1 feed barley were $1.813 and $1.51} per bu., respectively. During 
the first four months of 1950-51, prices averaged appreciably lower than 
these levels and on Dec. 1, 1950, No. 1 C.W. 6-row and No. 1 feed were quoted 
at $1.474 and $1.33} per bu., respectively. 

Rye.—The 1950 acreage of rye in Canada, estimated at 1,200,000 acres, 
was almost unchanged from 1949. Over 70 p.c. of the acreage in both years 
was sown to fall rye and over 60 p.c. of the total of this variety was seeded in 
Saskatchewan alone. Ontario is the only area outside the Prairie Provinces 
where any appreciable amount of fall rye is grown. Relatively small acreages 
of spring rye are seeded in Quebec and British Columbia, but the greater 
proportion is seeded in the Prairie Provinces. 

The 1950 crop is estimated at 13,300,000 bu. as against 10,000,000 bu. 
in 1949. With carryover stocks at July 31, 1950, of 6,600,000 bu., total 
supplies for the current crop year will amount to 19,900,000 bu., about 
2,000,000 bu. less than in 1949-50. 

Commercial supplies for 1950-51 are estimated at 13,900,000 bu., consist- 
ing of July 31, 1950, carryover stocks of 5,500,000 bu. and estimated marketings 
of 8,400,000 bu. If this level is realized, it will mean that commercial supplies 
of Canadian rye will be 2,700,000 bu. below those of 1949-50. 

Rye is traded on the open market, with producers and purchasers making 
their own arrangements through the ordinary trade channels. In 1949-50 
cash prices for rye fluctuated considerably, ranging from a low of $1 27% to 
a high of $1.633 per bu. for No. 2 C.W. basis in store Fort-William-Port Arthur. 
On Dec. 1, 1950, the cash price for No. 2 C.W. rye was $1.531 per bu. 

Flaxseed.—The estimated production of Canada’s 1950 flaxseed crop, at 
4,500,000 bu., was more than double the small crop of 1949. However, the 
1950 production is not large historically, amounting to less than half of the ten- 
year (1940-49) average of 9,800,000 bu. Total supplies for 1950-51, amounting 
to 9,000,000 bu., are 4,000,000 bu. below the previous year, but indications are 
that the 1950-51 supplies will be increased to some extent by imports to meet 
requirements for crushing. During the 1949-50 crop year producers in West- 
ern Canada had the option of marketing their flaxseed through a voluntary 
producers’ pool under the Canadian Wheat Board or selling in the open 
market. Since open market prices ranged well above the initial payment 
guaranteed by the Board (2.50 per bushel for No. 1 C.W. basis in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur), producers sold their flaxseed through ordinary market 
channels. Almost 90 p.c. of the 1949 crop graded No. 1 C.W. and average 
monthly prices for this grade ranged from $3.412 per bu. in August to $3.79 
in December, 1949. The price dropped to an average of $3.593 in Aug., 
1950, but subsequently regained most of this decrease, with No. 1 C.W. 
being quoted at $3.73 per bu. on Deck. = 
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The potato is New Brunswick's most important agricultural crop. 


Acreages, Production and Values of Field Crops, 1949 and 1950 


Revised Estimate 1949 Crops 


TOR Area | Produc- 
tion 
‘000 acres | ’000 bu. 

Wheat 27,541 | 367,406 
(BEY aie Seige ot eh as 11,389 317,916 
Barley... 6,017 | 120,408 
Rye.....-. 1,182 10,011 
Peas, dry alalstistes Neigem anol ots 58 936 
Beats, dry onic teh 93 1,766 
SOy Deans 7. oases ts 104 2.605. 
Burclkwheate nts. seten. 170 3.570 
Mixed grains Riese eiielte outs 1.683 55 928 
EM laxceed ex sie ee 392 2° 284 
Corn, shelled -75\..4:0% 97) 13.650 
Potatoes. 7... yap ktd 510 89/197 

‘000 cwt. 
Turnips, etc.3..... 106 19,582 

‘000 tons 
Hay and clover..... 9,502 127,122 
AN Pal farsi wees oe 1,489 2,602 
Hodder corms... tone 567 5,476 
Grain hai. err. any: 740 914 
Sugar beets..<0 205 3.5 84 859 


Third Estimate 1950 Crops 


Gross 
Farm 
Value 


$’000 
566,114 2 


251,045 
157,124 


23,938 


237,744 


Area 


7000 acres 


9,254 
1,547 
628 
814 
102 


Produc- 
~ tion 


000 bu. 


461,730 
420,328 
171,328 


‘000 cwt. 
22,965 


"000 tons 


13,164 
3,239 
6,396 
1,109 
1,091 


Gross 
Farm 
Value! 


$’000 


490,595 2 
265,776 2 
133,879 2 
16,547 
2,615 
5,549 
6,655 
4,865 
72,014 
14,911 
19,871 
60,788 


22,037 


cay 


241,823 


13,8214 


1 First estimate of value. 


2 Based on initial payments only. 
3 Excluding production in the Prairie Provinces. 


payments will increase these values. : 
4 Estimated total value except for Alberta where only the initial payment is available. 
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Live Stock.—Numbers of live stock on farms in Canada are shown for 
recent years in the following table. 


Numbers of Principal Species of Live Stock on Farms, June 1, 1941-50 


oO a 


Sheep 
Year Cattl Hogs and : Horses 

Lambs 

"000 "000 "000 "000 

NOW S Tey Noone a BICONE, Rca ee Sas Be 8,517 6,081 2,840 2,789 
dE. vast cease pee CUE APR a Ais na 8,945 TADS 3,197 2,816 
DONS avg eh ee tee SEE ET eR a ie ee 9,665 8,148 3,459 ZS 
LOLA Biase tes ee wanes, Wa I Ads 10,346 7,741 3,726 PENG 3% 
LODO Ra sec eee eet Tete Cee 10,759 6,026 3,622 2 585 
HOS 6.2 Maier tho ee caret SL ee ase 9,665 4,910 2,942 2,200 
OAT EAR cee) Mee eas eet Pelee ts tn aloe: 9,718 5,473 2,707 2OST 
OD sigh ee cae ee ee RRS ER eg oe 9,476 4,463 D2 DAT te 1,904 
EDA oe kasi rok et ee 1A Rm at ak 9,081 551163 2,075 1,796 
LOSO Rae cee el Rees ee eS 8,992 5,247 2,015 1,683 


eo 


There have been substantial declines in live-stock numbers from the 
levels of the war years. Cattle reached a peak in 1945 when there were 
10,759,000 on farms. While the number in 1950 was 16 p.c below that level, it 
was still considerably higher than that of 1939. Hog numbers, which reached 
their highest point in 1943 at 8,148,000, dropped. to a low of 4,463,000 in 
1948 and have since increased to 5,247,000 in 1950. The decline in sheep has 
been continuous since 1944 and in 1950 there were fewer sheep than recorded 
in any official count or estimate since Confederation. 


Western cattle on the range. 


Poultry and Eggs.—The estimated number of hens, cocks and chickens 
on farms at June 1, 1949, continued the downward trend in evidence the year 
before. In fact the 1949 total of 69,031,000, which was down from 69,678,000 
in 1948, was the lowest since 1942. , The high cost of feed, without a 
commensurate increase in egg prices, was the reason given by many producers 
for reducing their flocks. The numbers of turkeys at 2,686,400, geese at 
424,300 and ducks at 517,600 were all higher than at June 1, 1948. 

As aresult of the reduction in the hen, cock and chicken flocks, the amount 
of poultry meat placed on the market in 1949 increased to 284,231,000 Ib. 
from 249,326,000 Ib. in 1948, while egg production declined to 314,488,000 
doz. from 356,166,000 doz. 


Farm Poultry-Meat and Farm-Egg Production, by Economic Areas, 


1947-49 
Poultry-Meat Production Egg Production 
Rees El ates Farm- Sold for Farm- 
Marketed Home Total Consump- Home Total! 
Consumed tion Consumed 

7000 lb. 000 Ib. 7000 lb. 7000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. 

Maritimes..... 1947 12,140 6,693 18, 833 18,909 5,509 24,780 
1948 9,910 4,289 14,199 19,902 StkO 25,959 

19492 11,483 4,618 16,101 18,461 5,804 24. 539 

Que. and Ont. .1947 127,160 27,341 154,501 177,568 31,747 215,434 
1948 112,967 21,336 134,303 167 , 367 29,130 201,462 


1949 144,341 24,594 168,935 142,263 26, 600 173,901 


Prainlesisa a. pl O47, 62,578 - 46,766 109 , 344 74,831 23,724 104,416 
1948 52,341 33,129 85,470 75,698 21,670 100,554 
1949 53,819 32,931 86,750 67,970 19,690 OTF 195 


BiGh si aive.cy LOAT 15,680 3,031 18,711 24,937 2,810 29 ,066 
1948 12,515 2,839 15,354 24,327 2,655 28,191 
1949 10,165 2,280 12,445 21,471 2,289 24,853 


Totals... .1947 217,558 83,831 301,389 296,245 63,790 373,696 
1948 187,733 61,593 249,326 287,294 59,165 356,166 
19492, 219,808 64,423 284,231 250,165 54,383 314,488 


1 Includes eggs sold for hatching and used for hatching on farms. 2 Exclusive of 
Newfoundland. 


Dairying.—The growing importance of Canada’s domestic market for 
dairy products is reflected in the position of the dairy industry in 1950. This 
change in the economic situation was due in part to the shortage of dollars 
in sterling areas which limited exports from Canada and inversely to the 
increased domestic demand for dairy products. The decline in the export 
movement gave rise to relatively large stocks of butter, cheese and concen- 
trated milk products at the beginning of the year, and a consequent decline in 
prices. As the season advanced, lower prices for manufactured dairy products 
had a twofold effect. Production, principally butter, cheese and skim-milk 
powder, was reduced and the domestic disappearance of evaporated whole 
milk and skim milk powder increased. Toward the end of the summer more 
butter was also used in domestic households. The per capita disappearance 
which had shown a decline of 33 lb. in the January-August period of 1949 
as compared with the same months of 1948, due in part to the introduction 
of margarine, showed a fractional gain in the January-August period of 1950. 
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Export Contracts and Prices.—The United Kingdom contract for cheese for 
the calendar year 1950 covered a maximum of 85,000,000 Ib. and a minimum of 
70,000,000 Ib. at 25 cents per lb. f.o.b. Canadian Seaboard. A Canadian 
Government subsidy of 3 cents per lb. brought the total price to approx- 
imately 28 cents or 262 cents f.o.b. factory, as compared with 30 cents 
in 1949, Butter prices declined on May 1, 1950, when the Government’s 
support price of 58 cents f.o.b. Montreal was reduced to 53 cents. Cheese 
prices compared closely to the export price in the Eastern Provinces, but 
advanced in Western Canada due to the requisitioning of Ontario and Quebec 
cheese for export. Butter prices remained at the support level until August 
when fractional increases occurred, due to the cost of storage. Based on 
reports from about 150 markets in Canada, it was revealed that farmers ob- 
tained an average of $3.80 per hundred for fluid milk which was 2 cents per 
hundred above that of the previous year. Retail prices in August ranged from 
17 to 19 cents but advanced about 1 cent per quart in some markets later in 
the year. 


Milk Production.—The quantity of milk produced in 1949 was estimated 
at 16,800,000,000 lb., approximately 1,000,000,000 Ib. below the high point 
reached in 1945. Preliminary figures indicate little change in 1950 compared . 
with 1949, 


Butter and Cheese Production.—A general decline in the production of 
butter and cheese developed in the early spring of 1950. During the January- 
September period the output of cheddar cheese was 13 p.c. and the creamery 
butter make 4 p.c. below that of the same period of 1949. In 1949 the total 
production of butter (creamery, dairy and whey butter) amounted to approx- 
imately 334,000,000 lb. compared with the all-time record of 371,000,000 lb. 
in 1941. The production of cheddar cheese in 1949 was 114,000,000 Ib. 
Factory cheese other than cheddar accounted for an additional 4,247,000 Ib. 
and the output of cottage cheese amounted to 5,592,000 Ib. While the 1949 
output of cheddar cheese was 25,000,000 lb. above that of 1948 it fell con- 
siderably below the 1941 make which amounted to 206,000,000 lb. 


Concentrated Milk and Ice Cream.—An increase of 12 p.c. in the production 
of evaporated whole milk during the January-September period of 1950 made | 
a significant contribution to the output of concentrated whole-milk products 
which showed an increase of 9 p.c. during this period as compared with the 
same period of the previous year. Skim-milk powder, however, declined — 
16 p.c. so that the total output of concentrated milk products was only 4 
p.c. above the 1949 level. The output of evaporated whole milk in 1949 
amounted to approximately 232,000,000 lb. out of a total of 273,000,000 Ib. 
of all whole-milk products combined; and skim-milk powder accounted for 
64,000,000 Ib. out of a total of 97,000,000 Ib. of concentrated milk by- 
products. The manufacture of ice cream was reduced by 7 p.c. in the three- 
quarter period of 1950, due principally to an abnormally cool summer. 


Income and Values.—For the second year in succession there has been a 
reduction in farm income from dairying. In 1949 farmers received 
$350,000,000 from dairying, being $37,000,000 below that of 1948. During 
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The dairy industry is of tremendous importance in Canada. The 3,500,000 milk cows on 
farms are valued at approximately $562,000,000 and the average yield per cow 
is 4,600 Ib. annually. Not all farmers achieve the ideal of herd and housing con- 
ditions portrayed here, but rigid regulations keep the standards high. The main 


dairying districts are southern Ontario and the Eastern Townships of Quebec. 


the January-August period of 1950 farm cash income from dairying fell 7 
-p.c. and prices of all products but fluid milk showed declines. The total 
farm value of milk production in 1949 amounted to $457,000,000 as compared 
with the exceptionally high level of $506,000,000 a year previous. Dairy 
products valued at the factory in 1949 amounted to $482,000,000 as compared 
with $506,448,000 in 1948. 


Dairy Production, by Economic Areas, 1947-49 
ol Aaa Se arsed cle Renee bec anol rast ge earns Wat Satan kG eee 


Milk Milk Products 
Economic Area B 
and Year Fluid Total utter Ice 
Sales Milk _ | Cheddar Cream 
= Creamery Dairy Cheese 

7000 Ib. 000 lb. 7000 lb. 7000 lb. *000 lb. ‘000 gal. 

Maritimes..... 1947 234,513 |1,;059,276 17 , 260 8,014 1,407 Diehl 7. 
1948 226,316 |1,079,889 17,854 8,881 1,466 25557 

19491 229,553 |1,091,862 18,778 Uf Bee? 1,338 22573 


Que.and Ont.. 1947 |2,943,767 |10,733,941 174,531 16,303 113,148 14,339 
1948 |2,838,889 |10,348,460 171,510 19,854 81,756 Lontot 
1949 |2,873,262 |10,514,065 167,113 EO 106,972 14,617 


Praiviess © sls..2,3 1947 659,817 |4,819, 484 94,722 30,281 6, 864 4,438 
1948 639,331 |4,668, 437 91,939 S27 0H D342 5, 006 
1949 653,436 |4,531,290 88,177 28,455 4,981 Deke 
1D O Rear peraneee 1947 324,442 628,087 4,439 1,697 355 2,487 
1948 320,381 633,576 4,326 1,599 431 2,492 
1949 327,502 651,647 4,589 1,258 496 Driexent! 


— a | ne 


Totals?.,..1947 | 4,162,539 |17,240,788 290,952 56,295 121,9523 23,441 
1948 | 4,024,917 |16,730,362 285,629 62,845 89,0253 25,206 
19491) 4,083,753 |16,788,864 278,657 52,852 113,787 3 24,729 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Kvaporated milk cannot be shown because of 
insufficient numbers of firms in all areas except Quebec and Ontario. Production for this 
area was 211,829,000 lb. in 1947, 201,686,000 lb. in 1948 and 179,360,000 Ib. in 1949. 3 Total 
cheese production amounted to 125,571,000 Ib. in 1947, 94,678,000 Ib. in 1948 and 118,754,000 
lb. in 1949, 


Special Crops 


Fruit.—Fruit is produced on a commercial scale in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. Some cultivated fruits 
are grown in a limited way in the other provinces but no annual estimates 
of production are attempted. In addition to the cultivated fruits large 
quantities of native berries are harvested, particularly in Eastern Canada, 
but no complete data on production are available. 


In British Columbia a winter of exceptionally low temperatures and 
heavy snow caused extensive damage to the fruit trees, particularly in the 
Okanagan Valley. All fruit suffered to some extent but cherry, peach 
and apricot trees received the most extensive damage. Not only were 
the 1950 crops greatly reduced but the tree injury will affect the size of 
the crops for some years tocome. The crops in Eastern Canada were affected 
by backward spring weather and a cool summer with frequent rains. Disease 
reduced the marketable crops of the tree fruits throughout the area and 
in addition a severe wind storm in Nova Scotia in August caused further 
damage to the apple crop in that Province. The Ontario grape crop, on the 
other hand, reached record levels. 
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The Okanagan Valley of British Columbia is one of the important fruit-growing districts of 
Canada. Here apples, plums, peaches, apricots, cherries, strawberries, raspberries and 


other small fruits are grown in abundance. 


Values of Fruits Produced, 1946-49, with Averages, 1941-45 


es Average 
Fruit 194145 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ASD) DILCSat nea Meta he ee 15,268,000 || 27,196,000 | 22,840,000 | 22,631,000 19,684, 000 
TRE ANS ts shuren on eeee eed 17, 523; 000. 2,278,000 2,178,000 2,185,000 2,436,000 
Plums and prunes.... 1,067 ,000 1,755,000 1,471,000 1,889,000 1,387,000 
Peachestcat=aane ees 3,495 ,000 5,356,000 4,128,000 4,953,000 4,987,000 
IN DIACOtS! vais tn eee 258,000 446,000 327,000 629,000 810,000 
GHEEnIESiW = lado at Aer. ee 1,636,000 2,113,000 2,128,000 2 , 863 ,000 3,436,000 
Totals, Tree Fruits. -| 23,247,000 || 39,144,000 | 33,072,000 | 35,150,000 32,740,000 
Strawibennesanan ee. 2,819,000 4,498,000 5,404,000 6,821,000 5,662 ,000 
Raspbernies:s(oa.as0. 0 2,271,000 3,364,000 4,354,000 3,279,000 2,614,000 
Grapes... ke ere ae 1,954,000 3,160,000 3,568,000 2,559,000 1,986,000 
Loganberries......... 151,000 222,000 213,000 340,000 124,000 
Totals, Small Fruits. 7,195,000 |} 11,244,000 | 13,539,000 | 12,999,000 10,386,000 
Totals, All Fruits. .| 30,442,000 50,388,000 46,611,000 48,149,000 43,126,009 


AGRICULTURE 


ISZ 


The September, 1950, estimates of production with final estimates for 
1949 in parentheses were: apples, 15,205,000 bu. (18,151,000 bu.); pears, 
716,000 bu. (1,000,000 bu.); plums and prunes, 521,000 bu. (827,000 bu.); 
peaches, 1,151,000 bu. (2,011,000 bu.); apricots, 11,000 bu. (181,000 bu.); 
cherries, 324,000 bu. (491,000 bu.); strawberries, 22,467,000 qt. (26,251,000 
qt.); raspberries, 11,021,000 qt. (10,931,000 gqt.); loganberries, 866,000 lb. 
(877,000 lb.); and grapes, 90,685,000 Ib. (51,194,000 Ib.). 


During the five-year period 1935-39, approximately 40 p.c. of the apple 
crop was exported, mainly to the United Kingdom. That market was cut off 
during the War and, due to the exchange situation, no sizeable shipments 
were made to the United Kingdom until 1949. In 1950, the British Ministry 
of Food contracted to buy 1,100,000 boxes of British Columbia apples and 
200,000 boxes of Nova Scotia apples. In addition, it is expected that some 
2,000,000 boxes will be shipped -to the United States during the 1950-51 mar- 
keting season. 


Honey.—The number of persons engaged in keeping bees again declined 
in 1950, continuing the trend in evidence since 1945. Prices of package bees, 
which are imported from the United States to replace over-winter losses, 
have continued to rise and at the same time prices received for honey have 
dropped steadily. As a result, the small part-time operators have found it 
impossible to continue to operate at a profit and their numbers have rapidly 
declined. On the other hand the large operators have found it advantageous 
to increase their numbers of colonies to supply the market formerly held by 
the small apiaries. Production in 1950 (October) is estimated at 30,717,000 
lb., 7 p.c. below the 1949 level of 33,204,000 Ib. Estimates of production, by 
provinces, with 1949 figures in parentheses are: Prince Edward Island, 
55,000 Ib. (63,000 Ib.); Nova Scotia, 78,000 Ib. (103,000 Ib.); New Brunswick, 
72,000 Ib. (140,000 Ib.); Quebec, 2,505,000 Ib. (3,709,000 Ib.); Ontario, 
10,157,000 Ib. (10,809,000 Ib.); Manitoba, 6,282,000 Ib. (5,586,000 Ib.); 
Saskatchewan, 5,129,000 Ib. (6,000,000 Ib.); Alberta, 5,300,000 Ib. (5,830,000 
lb.); British Columbia, 1,139,000 Ib. (964,000 Ib.). 


Maple Products.—Suitable spring weather in 1950 resulted in a crop 
of maple sugar and syrup (expressed in terms of syrup) amounting to 2,983,000 
gal. as compared with 2,485,000 gal. in 1948, However, some difficulty was . 
experienced by Quebec producers in marketing their crop. Much sugar and 
syrup is exported each year to the United States, the bulk of which comes from 
the Eastern Townships of Quebec. In the other provinces the crop is nearly 
all sold locally direct to the consumers. Production of maple syrup in 1950 
with comparable data for 1949 in parentheses was: Nova Scotia, 7,000 gal. 
(6,000 gal.); New Brunswick, 14,000 gal. (7,000 gal.); Quebec, 2,273,000 gal. 
(1,894,000 gal.); Ontario, 507,000 gal. (399,000 gal.). Production of maple 
sugar in 1950 with comparable data for 1949 in parentheses was: Nova Scotia, 
13,000 Ib. (13,000 Ib.); New Brunswick, 86,000 Ib. (81,000 Ib.); Quebec, 
1,692,000 Ib. (1,651,000 Ib.); Ontario, 33,000 Ib. (42,000 lb.). 


Sugar Beets.—Despite unfavourable weather, estimates of sugar-beet 
production for 1950 (Sept. 14) are placed at record levels. Increases in acreage 
were reported in all producing provinces with the greatest percentage increase 
occurring in Quebec. Alberta production was affected by heavy frost. 
Good rains increased the prospects for the best crop in Ontario and Manitoba 
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though lack of sunshine may have reduced the sugar content of the roots. 
The acreages, by provinces, in 1950 with data for 1949 in parentheses was: 
Quebec, 11,500 acres (6,200); Ontario, 34,200 acres (30,000); Manitoba, 
20,700 acres (15,600); and Alberta, 36,200 acres (32,300). Processing plants 
are located at St. Hilaire, Que.; Wallaceburg and Chatham, Ont.; Fort Garry, 
Man.; and Taber and Picture Butte, Alta. 


Seeds.—The latest information available on the production of seeds is 
for the year 1949, 


Seed Production, by Kinds, 1948 and 1949 


Kind 1948 1949 Kind 1948 1949 
7000 Ib. 7000 Ib. lb. lb. 
Carrots sts esens nos 54,600 52,100 
ve ree Pastite=, 21.385 8.718 Cauliflower. voc... 440 700 
Re lower 3 16,086 4.855 Collis ste res 236,500 225,100 
Maik 9.400 2 564 Cucumbets a ..3:45 18,300 17,500 

Se Pied nT aay : ; Leek sy gis e i ware 800 850 
Sweet clover....... 28,840 21,754 
Timothy.......... 5,634. | "5; 108 fee ettuce Re) os 
Brome: erassas wis. 7,944 6,050 es ye eae eee ee 
Crested wheat grass 676 300 ESTO as eee : 

: ORION Reais Oe 39,700 69 ,000 
Creeping red fescue- 1,558 1,200 P 3 3.2 3.320 
Canadian blue grass 250 140 EOLA Dit e spend ooh 9s , 200 $ 
Kentucky blue grass 530 80 Peas aana ei) aie toca 14,154,000 |5,013,000 
Western rye grass mii f 15 123 Pepper. ee 190 230 
Bent grass......... Zz 2 Pump kainic ctv. 3,300 1,900 

Radishvs. ee Se 13,600 21,900 

Vegetable and Field Spinachit2. 3 sete 11,800 13,400 

Root— Ib. Ib. Squash and marrow. 6,520 3,800 

ASPAragus:s <.acw oe 4,120 20,240 || Sugar beet......... 296,300 402 , 800 

IRSA eee stene ast Sons 2366-2200 14781 OOOFl“Swedessie eee 23,900 57,000 
BOGE ie ce rls beg 18,600 185 1007 |< Swissschard ee), fac 500 —_— 

Cabbagetrrstacciccs: 1320 fF; 940ci- Pomatossin. sear ea: 2,520 3,780 


Climatic conditions of southern British Columbia are ideal for the production of flower 
seeds. 


“ 


* Forestry 


Canada’s forests (exclusive of Newfoundland) cover an area of 1,274,840 
sq. miles, or 37 p.c. of the total land area of the country, but a considerable 
part of these vast forests is not suitable for commercial operations, either 
because it is too difficult and expensive to reach or because the tree growth is 
not of satisfactory size and quality. The present accessible productive 
portion of the forest covers 473,000 sq. miles and it is from this area that the 
whole output of sawlogs, pulpwood, fuelwood and other primary products 
is obtained. About 229,000 sq. miles of forest, classed as productive but not 
at present accessible, form a reserve for the future when transportation systems 
may be more highly developed. 


The inaccessible and unproductive forest areas, while not of immediate 
value in terms of timber resources, are still of great economic importance in 
the broad concept of land utilization. Forest cover aids in protecting agri- 
cultural lands against drought and erosion; protects water catchment areas 
and assures water supplies; furnishes protection and habitat for game and 
fur-bearing animals; and provides recreation areas. 


By far the larger part of the world demand for wood is for softwood, or 
coniferous species. Canada possesses the principal reserves of softwoods 
within the Commonwealth, and these include large supplies of the most 
desirable varieties—spruces, Douglas fir, western hemlock, western red 
cedar, and white, red and other pines. In addition, the eastern provinces 
furnish hardwoods, such as birches, maples and elms, which are particularly 
useful for special purposes. 


The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be 
302,458,000,000 cu. ft. of which 189,051,000,000 cu. ft. is accessible. Expressed 
in commercial terms, the accessible timber is made up of 242,072,000,000 bd. 
ft. of logs in trees large enough to produce sawlogs and 1,686,834,000 cords of 
smaller material suitable for pulpwood, fuelwood, posts, mining timbers, etc. 


The entry of Newfoundland into Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949, 
resulted in an appreciable increase in Canada’s forested area. It is estimated 
that about 16,000 sq. miles of the Island of Newfoundland is covered with 
forest, but no estimate is as yet available of the forest resources of Labrador. 


If the forests are not to be impaired, the volumes of wood removed each 
year to serve useful purposes and the volumes burned or destroyed by pests 
must be replaced by annual growth. The average annual rate of depletion 
during the ten years 1939-48, was 3,416,239,000 cu. ft. of which 79 p.c. was 
utilized, 7 p.c. was destroyed by forest fires and 14 p.c. by insects and 
disease. Of 2,687,973,000 cu. ft. utilized, 39 p.c. took the form of logs and 
bolts, 30 p.c. was pulpwood, 27 p.c fuelwood and the remaining 4 p.c. miscel- 
laneous products. Approximately 7 p.c. of the utilization was exported in 
unmanufactured form. 


The extraordinary demand for forest products which prevailed during 
the war and post-war years, continued during 1950. Requirements for 
housing and other forms of construction at home, together with exports, 
provided a stimulus for high production. Pulp and paper production con- 
tinued to increase and exports of. paper reached a new peak in 1950. 
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Vast quantities of pulpwood and sawlogs are transported 
down the Nipigon River to the mills of northern Ontario. 


Forest Administration 


The forest resources of Canada as a whole are owned and administered 
by the provinces. The Federal Government, however, is responsible for 
the administration of those of the National Parks, Forest Experiment 
Stations, and Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


The general policy of both the Federal Government and oe Provincial 
Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences to 
cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system the State 
retains the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. 
Revenue is received in the form of Crown dues or stumpage; ground-rents 
and fire-protection taxes are collected annually. As new regions are explored, 
their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. _ Land suitable 
only for forest is set aside for timber production, and the Eolicy. of disposing of 
the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually 
abandoned in every province of Canada. 


Forest research activities are assuming great importance. The Forestry 
Branch of the Department of Resources and Development operates five 
forest experiment stations with a total area of 227 sq. miles, where investiga- 
tions of the underlying principles governing the growth of forests and improve- 
ment in the rate of increment are made and practical methods of management 
tested. Specialized work in silvicultural research and problems connected 
with forest utilization are also carried on, while the Department of Agriculture 
conducts research work in the fields of forest pathology and forest entomology. 


Provincial Governments and industry are also showing increasing interest 
in programs to stimulate the production of forest products and at the same 
time perpetuate Canada’s forest resources. The need for long-term planning, 
selective cutting and reforestation has been generally recognized. In recent 
years, too, provincial forest services have been active in their programs of 
forest inventory. The work is being greatly facilitated by the use of aerial 
photography supported by field sampling. 


Forest Utilization 


Operations in the Woods.—The principal products of the forest consist 
of logs and bolts which constitute the raw material for sawmills, veneer mills, 
wood distillation and other plants, and of pulpwood which goes to the pulp- 
mills. Some logs and bolts are exported in the unmanufactured state, but — 
most pulpwood is processed in barking mills before it is shipped to foreign 
countries. Other products, such as fuelwood, poles and piling, pitprops, 
hewn railway ties, and fence posts and rails, are finished in the woods ready 
for use-or export. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1948 
gave employment during the logging season amounting to 44,467,000 days, 
and distributed $347,000,000 in wages and salaries. Except in British 
Columbia, where logging operations are fairly uniform throughout the year, 
work in the woods comes at a time when employment in other industries is 
at the lowest ebb. The steadying effect of this industry on the employment 
situation and the fact that it provides a source of income to farmers during the 
winter season are not always fully appreciated. 
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i A west coast sawmill. 


Value of Woods Operations, by Products, 1944-48 


Products 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $. $ $ $ 
Logs and bolts.......| 115,788,036} 120,682,306} 150,933,681] 205,259,855] 215,108,932 
Pulpwood...........| 124,363,926) 146,172,701] 183,085,359} 237,488,741] 284,656,819 
PinewOodiacja cineca ie. 44,332,748} 45,193,219) 49,544,756) 46,206,336) 49,535,855 
Hewn railway ties.... 1,289,165 1,339,920 14131-7951 1,177,806 1,303,596 
POEs tc sia eee sec SA 255. 5,663,793 5,302,324 8,404, 809 13,116,480 
Round mining timber. 3,509,015 6,437,074 12,149,767 10,082 ,458 10,268,435 
Fence posts...:...... 2,216,585 2,690,569 3,091,268 2 SOL EOS 2,489,286 
Wood for distillation. 887 , 260 687 , 102 452,196 544,746 497 , 286 
Fence railss jc se SM Bhs SS) 367,741 605,503 628 , 804 591,484 
Miscellaneous 
prodletsh= s6 25.5. 3,453,698 5,090,476 6,972,509 7,177,790 8,726,895 
Totals..........| 301,570,823) 334,324,901} 413,269,314) 519,804,128} 586,295,068 


Sawn Lumber.—The lumber industry comprises not only the output 
of mills sawing planks and boards and other long lumber but also the products 
of shingle, tie, spoolwood, lath, stave and heading mills, and of mills for the 
cutting-up and barking of pulpwood. Wood sawn into lumber consists chiefly 
of conifers; spruce, Douglas fir, hemlock, white pine, cedar and the other 
softwoods account for about 95 p.c. and only 5 p.c. is cut from hardwoods. 
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The forestry observation tower is 
a familiar sight on vantage points 
overlooking wooded areas. 


A forest ranger on field work. ® 


Constant vigilance is necessary to 

protect Canada’s forests from 
damage by fire, insects and 
disease. 


Feeding veneer _ into 
the dryers at a ply- 
wood factory. 


In 1948, the gross value of production for the industry as a whole showed 
an increase of about 2 p.c. over the total for 1947. The 1948 figure includes the 
following commodities with their valuations: shingles ($24,470,746); processed - 

_pulpwood ($8,746,852); box shooks ($6,516,261); sawn ties ($11,255,897); 
spoolwood ($2,431,473); staves ($1,607,241); lath ($1,338,534); heading 
($448,214); pickets ($482,016); and other wood products and by-products 
($11,119,700). 


Over 42 p.c. of the sawn lumber produced in 1948 was exported and the 
remainder was used for structural work in Canada or went into Canadian 
wood-using industries as the raw material in the manufacture of sash, doors 
and planing-mill products, furniture, boxes, cooperage, etc. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1948 


Sawn Total 
Province or Territory Lumber Sawmill 
Production Products 
000 ft. b.m. $ $ 

Prince stdwardilslancdeetis skates oes cc 11,035 491,035 551,491 
INIOV.A SCO IA ac eee ee ie ee it aw 319 , 403 15,180,381 16,743,884 
INGWe BLUM SWICKsateadao ie eee eee Bee 290 , 434 15,131,423 17,510,574 
MUCDEC a ae es th ee cE os 1,095,719 58,920,212 69 ,957 , 892 
(VIL AT IOS yey. tee eee IRA com Rest toa ois acne ee: 760,198 46,937,848 58,827,577 
Mian EOD Aled ore cave ak SEE Ns en 60, 846 2,780,968 3,017,291 
Saskatchewalils scdorn ct auc. eee en Se aioe 91,228 3,558,784 3,825,161 
VN GYGhic de os ee ec AG Re ESR ES ee Ee 339,574 12,649,919 13,964,169 
British-Cohimbiatero wee ste aoe he 2,937,410 184,998,056 224,664,156 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......... 22954 201,912 205552 Teh 
AO tals me hee sorts cine te ome oe eS 5,908,798 340,850,538 409,267,472 


Pulp and Paper.—Extensive pulpwood resources and widely distributed 


water powers, together with the proximity of the United States markets, 
have been largely responsible for the remarkable development of the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry. In 1949 (Newfoundland is included for the full year) 
the pulp and paper industry ranked highest among the industries of Canada in 
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net value of production and salary and wage distribution, while the gross value 
of its products reached the unprecedented total of $836,148,393. In these 
comparisons only the manufacturing stages of the industry are considered, no 
allowance being made for employment furnished, payrolls, or production of 
operations in the woods. 

There are three classes of mills in this industry; mills making pulp only, 
combined pulp and paper mills, and mills making paper only. In 1949, the 
96 mills making pulp, 32 of which made pulp only, produced 7,852,998 tons 
of pulp valued at $445,138,494. About 76 p.c. in quantity was made in 
combined mills and used by them in papermaking and about 24 p.c. was made 
for sale in Canada and for export. 

Pulping methods are continually changing. Recently the utilization of 
wood-waste has been increasing. Several new mills consume little or no 
fresh pulpwood but use chips obtained from sawmill slabs and edgings or 
from veneer waste. Greater use of hardwoods is also noticeable. 

The volume of pulp and paper produced in 1949 was the highest ever 
recorded and new peaks were also reached for gross and net value of production, 
employment, salaries and wages paid. Production figures from 1940 are:— 


Gross Net _ Gross j Net 
Year Production Production Year Production Production 

$ $ $ $ 
1940........ 298,034, 843 158,230,575 POA GS Fee 398,804,515 180,401,885 
Re DAA spss sone 334,726,175 174,852,041 POAC Ret oe 527,814,916 258,164,578 
1942 Eee Mee: 336,697,277 164,500,420 4 OY A fos Se PRE one 706,971,628 356,084,900 
194355 RS 344,411,614 164,244,088 1948 aie = 825,857 , 664 412,770,470 
19440 A 369 , 846 , 086 174,492,103 19491........ 836,148 , 393 423,375,527 


1Includes Newfondland production for the full year. 


Production of pulp during the past eight years is given in the following 
tables, 


A_ 1,600-ft, 


house to 
paper mill. 


con- 


veyor constructed 
by an Ontario 
paper company to 
carry pulpwood 
from the slasher 


the 


Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1942-49 


Mechanical Pulp 


Chemical Fibre 


~ Total Production! 


Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons — $ 
TOAD Sere iene. 3,260,097) 64,801,837) 2,246,438] 126,208,457] 5,606,461|192,145,062 
LOA Sige 2,998,913} 63,426,919} 2,188,026) 130,010,210) 5,272,830/194,519,152 
LOA AR Roe 3,076,296] 71,668,673} 2,109,169} 138,140,452) 5,271,137/211,041,412 
LOA Sein 3,341,920} 86,375,001) 2,154,267) 144,084,969) 5,600, 814/231,873,122 
LOZ 6 3,997,848} 111,514,234) 2,427,087] 172,756,674) 6,615,410/287, 624,227 
NGA THES ce es, A 275,269) AAT, 423,552 |. 2755, 974 251, 273372 7,253,671|403, 853,235 
LOASR eee 4,413,513) 168,343,496} 2,997,281] 310,338,614] 7,675,079|485 966, 164 
1 QAO 2 is cr 4,718,806| 166,591,741| 2,891,418] 272,355,430] 7,852,998|445 ,138,494 


1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 


2 Includes Newfoundland production 


for the full year. 


Pulp Production, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1942-49 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

1942 ke 2,896,440 | 97,632,408 | 1,518,967 | 51,936,704 481,294 | 16,243,737 
1943.2) oe 2,617,403 | 94,054,176 | 1,490,966 | 54,818,046 450,009 | 17,543,397 
1944....... 2,767,081 {105,042,991 | 1,316,365 | 54,934,993 489 ,690 | 19,739,476 
L945 ee, 2,887,176 |114,197,036 | 1,468,682 | 62,596,260 520,571 | 21,998,381 
j USL oir veer ica 3,460,853 |140,930,891 | 1,837,975 | 84,049,038 520,779 | 24,216,820 
194 TSO Se: 3,751,579 |194,805,327 | 2,100,237 |122,382,058 593,165 | 37,720,328 
OAS Be castses 3,902,072 |227,425,545 | 2,226,124 |153,870, 832 688,209 | 49,220,655 
194.0 es eee 3,698,401 |196,568,691 {| 2,138,444 |140,662,434 666,542 | 36,737,722 


The 64 combined mills and the 27 mills making paper only produced 
6,539,969 tons of paper and paperboard in 1949, Of that total, newsprint 
made up 79 p.c.; paperboard 12 p.c.; book and writing paper 3 p.c.; wrapping 
paper 3 p.c.; and tissues and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 


Newsprint production has increased considerably during the past decade, 
even exceeding rated capacity during the four latest years. During 1949 
Newfoundland production entered into the picture but otherwise Canadian 
mills have depended on increased efficiency for added production. News- 
print production during the first eight months of 1950 increased 23,400 tons 
over the same period in 1949. 


Newsprint and Total Paper Production, 1942-49 


Newsprint Paper Total Paper 


Year - —_—--——— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
[D4 rae Seo eiuabinta eis pais 3,257,180 147,074, 109 4,231,767 230,269,512 
1943. 3,046, 442 152,962 , 868 3,966,344 234,036,152 
ROB Niece sth copeited Goat nod 3,039,783 ° 165,655,165 4,044,376 255,545, 841 
DAS Rates e cae ate tion een 3,324,033 189,023,736 4,359,576 282,837,614 
LOA See Epa eh ae ee 4,162,158 280,809,610 5,347,118 396,956, 390 
1947. 4,474,264 355,540, 669 Seki. 082 507,101,277 
1948. 4,640,336 402,099,718 6,063 , 646 582 , 346, 842 
19491 5,187,206 467 ,976, 343 6,539,969 641,459, 838 


1 Includes Newfoundland production for the full year. 


Exports of newsprint in 1949 (including exports for Newfoundland for the 
full year) amounted to 4,789,296 tons valued at $440,044,067 and again 
ranked first among the exports of Canada. 
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* Mines and Minerals 


The mining industry in Canada, in terms of contribution to the national 
income, ranks second to agriculture among the primary extractive industries. 
In 1949 the mining industry’s output, which comprised 66 different mineral 
products compared with about half that number 25 years ago, reached a peak 
value of $901,000,000. Canada ranked first in world production of nickel, 
asbestos and the platinum metals; second in aluminum (from imported ore), 
zinc, gold, cadmium, selenium, tellurium and, probably, radium and uranium; 
third in silver; and fourth in lead, copper and cobalt. 


The strength the Canadian mining industry has acquired in metallic . 
minerals, which in 1949 accounted for 60 p.c. of the total value of mineral 
output, is reflected in Canada’s export trade. Including the credit of 
$138,900,000 gold provided in 1949 in Canada’s current account with the 
United States, exports of non-ferrous metals (excluding aluminum) and their 
products realized $471,500,000, more than 90 p.c. of which was in raw or 
partly manufactured materials. This was just over 15 p.c. of the value of all 
exports in that year. Ona value basis, nickel, copper, zinc and lead ranked 
among the first thirteen commodities exported. _ 


The outlook for substantial further progress in the mining industry is 
very encouraging. A very large portion of the area of Canada offers little 
in the way of agricultural and forestry resources, but sufficient mineral wealth 
has been revealed to give some idea of the possible value. The use of air- 
craft and the availability of superior prospecting equipment has changed the 
outlook for huge tracts of land that, because of their inaccessibility, have been 
regarded as waste areas even though their geological structure has been known 
to be favourable to the finding of minerals. 


One of the most important recent developments is the changing position 
as regards iron. This originated with the discovery of high-grade hematite 
at Steep Rock Lake in Ontario and is continuing with the preparations for 
the development of immense deposits of high-grade ore on the Quebec- 
Labrador boundary. 


Another development of tremendous economic importance to Canada is 
the greatly increased output of oil as a result of the discovery of the Leduc 
field near Edmonton, Alta., early in 1947, and of other fields since then. The 
whole oil position of Canada and, perhaps, of the North American Continent 
will be greatly altered. A pipe line is under construction from Edmonton 
to Lakehead at Superior, Wis. (see pp. 35-41), and there is a possibility that 
Canada will become ultimately one of the world’s major producers of oil, 
exporting instead of importing that vital mineral. 


Other significant developments include: (1) The discovery of what is 
probably the largest known single source of titanium in the world at Lake 
Allard, Que., near the north shore of the St. Lawrence River, where over 


- 200,000,000 tons of unusually pure ilmenite have been proved, and the pro- 


jected production from it of titanium dioxide and iron and later of titanium 
metal. This development will constitute one of the largest undertakings in 
Canadian mining history. (2) Progress in the development of the Lynn 
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Prospectors pursuing their 
calling in Canada’s northland. 


Lake copper-nickel deposits in Manitoba, where sufficient ore is expected to 
be found to justify railroad construction. (3) The establishment of reserves 
of natural gas in Alberta of such sufficiency as not only to satisfy that Prov- 
ince’s requirements but also to permit consideration of its being piped to 
cities and towns outside the Province. (4) The bringing into production of a 
large deposit of asbestos in Ontario, which, with the output from Quebec, will 
ensure the leadership of Canada in the production of that mineral for years to 
come. (5) The discovery of occurrences of radioactive mineral on the north 
shore of Lake Athabaska, Sask., near the shore of Lake Superior, Ont., and 
at other localities. 


Provincial Distribution of Production 


The more important minerals in Newfoundland’s contribution of 2-9 
-p.c. to Canada’s mineral production in 1949 were, on a value basis, zinc, 
iron ore, lead, copper, fluorspar, silver and. gold. The output of fluorspar 
far exceeded that credited to any other part of Canada and only Ontario 
produced a greater quantity of iron ore. 


Coal accounted for 86 p.c. of the value of Nova Scotia's mineral production 
in 1949. The balance was made up of gypsum, structural materials, barite, 
salt, silica brick and quartz. Nova Scotia produces about 97 p.c. of Canada’s 
output of barite, 84 p.c. of the total output of gypsum and 32 p.c. of the coal. 


New Brunswick's mineral resources are not large. Coal mining is carried 
on on a moderate scale and is by far the most important item of production. 
Petroleum, natural gas and gypsum are obtained in limited quantities. 


Quebec ranks second among the provinces in mineral output and produces 
a wide variety of minerals. Its production in 1949 reached a peak value 
and made up 18 p.c. of the total mineral 
output of Canada. Extensive mining devel- 
opments have taken place in the western 
part of the Province where gold, copper and 
zinc are recovered in large quantities with 
such other metals as selenium, tellurium and 
silver obtained as by-products. Until very 
recently all the asbestos mined in Canada 
came from the extensive and high-grade 
deposits in the Eastern Townships. Quebec 
leads also in the production of a number of 
other industrial non-metallics such as brucitic 


A worker in Quebec's 
open-pit asbestos mines. 


Lucky Strike Mine at Buchans, Newfoundland, where copper-lead-zinc ore is recovered 
at the rate of approximately 1,000 tons daily. The mine employs in the neighbour- 
hood of 900 men. 


limestone, feldspar and iron oxides which are obtained in smaller amounts. 
No coal, petroleum or iron ore is mined at present in Quebec but development 
is under way of the huge deposits of high-grade hematite on the Quebec- 
Labrador boundary. Also the titanium-rich iron ore deposits of the Lake 
Allard district will eventually yield 500 tons of iron a day and 700 tons of 
titanium concentrate. 


Ontario has long ranked first among the provinces in mineral production. 
In 1949 its output reached an all-time high and accounted for 36 p.c. of the 
entire Canadian mining output. Metals are the main factor in Ontario’s 
production, forming 82 p.c. of the total mineral production in 1949 and, in 
fact, 49 p.c. of the total metallic production of Canada. In that year 
Ontario produced 57 p.c. of Canada’s gold, all of the nickel and platinum 
metals and a good part of the copper and iron ore. In the field of non- 
metallics, Ontario also led in output of salt, quartz, clay products and struc- 
tural materials and was the only producer of nepheline syenite and graphite. 


In Manitoba’s mineral output, copper, gold, zinc and silver figure promin- 
ently among the metals, gypsum and salt among the industrial minerals and 
cement among the structural materials. The bulk of the metals comes from 
the great copper-gold-zinc-silver mine at Flin Flon, which lies partly in Mani- 
toba and partly in Saskatchewan. From this mine also comes Saskatchewan’s 
output of metals. The leading mineral in Saskatchewan’s production in 
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1949 was copper followed in order by zinc, coal, gold, sodium sulphate, silver 
and crude petroleum. 

Alberta’s mineral output is comprised almost entirely of fuels and struc- 
tural materials. Alberta ranks fourth among the provinces in value of mineral 
production and in 1949 accounted for more than 94 p.c. of the entire Canadian 
output of petroleum, nearly 85 p.c. of the natural gas and over 45 p.c. of the 
coal. Other than fuels and structural materials, salt and a trace of gold are 
the only minerals produced. 


Metals predominate in British Columbia's mineral output, accounting 
for 81 p.c. of the provincial total value in 1949 and for more than 20 p.c. of 
the value of Canada’s entire metal output. British Columbia ranked third 
among the provinces in value of output in 1949 and was credited with all the 
bismuth, tin, antimony and indium produced in Canada, 83 p.c. of the lead, 
79 p.c. of the cadmium, 50 p.c. of the zinc, 43 p.c. of the silver, 10 p.c. of the 
copper and 7 p.c. of the gold. Coal is the only fuel currently produced; the 
Province supplied 10 p.c. of Canada’s coal output in 1949. 


Gold is the leading factor in the mineral output of Yukon, followed by 
silver, lead and zinc. A small amount of coal is also mined. In the Northwest 
Territories, too, gold makes up the major part of the mineral output, a small 
part being credited to petroleum and natural gas. Data on the production of 
pitchblende products in the Territories are not available for publication. 


Statistics of Production 


The mining industry in Canada had one of its best years in 1949. In- 
creases in output tonnages of the major minerals more than offset the effects 
of the decline in base-metal prices and the total value of mineral production 
showed a substantial advance to an all-time high of $901,000,000. This 
was nearly 10 p.c. higher than the $820,000,000 for 1948, but it included data 
for Newfoundland for the first time. If the $28,000,000 for the new province 
were excluded, the gain in value over 1948 would be reduced to $53,000,000 
or 6:5 p.c. 

In physical volume of output, advances were recorded for most of the 
leading minerals. Zinc production increased 23 p.c., gold 17 p.c., and copper 
and silver over 9 p.c.each. The greatest increase was shown in the production 
of crude petroleum which advanced 73 p.c. over 1948. Production of coal 
and natural gas also reached record levels and structural materials were up 
3 p.c. The only minerals to show decreases were asbestos (because of 
labour troubles), gypsum, lead and nickel. 


The entry of Newfoundland into Confederation helped considerably in 
boosting the mineral output in 1949, particularly of iron ore, lead, zinc and 
fluorspar. The Wabana mine shipped 1,657,000 tons of iron ore and the 
Buchans mine shipped concentrates containing 18,608 tons of lead, 3,617 
tons of copper, 32,000 tons of zinc and 585,026 oz. of silver. Fluorspar 
production totalled 58,077 tons. 


In the second quarter of 1949 the market prices for refined copper, lead 
and zinc fell off rather abruptly and though they recovered considerably 
during the third and fourth quarters, the average prices for the year were 
lower. Despite this, the value of all metals recovered in 1949 was 10 p.c. 
above the corresponding figure for 1948 and the total of $539,000,000 was, 
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Flin Flon, a town of 9,000 
persons on the northern 
Manitoba - Saskatchewan 
boundary is one of the 
largest producers of zinc 
and copper on the Con- 
tinent and produces in 
addition gold, silver, cad- 
mium and selenium. 


Assaying gold ore at the 
Flin Flon smelter. 


in fact, greater than for any preceding year. However, the quantities of 
copper, lead, zinc, nickel and gold were below the record amounts recovered 
in 1941-43 when the war effort was at its peak. 

Gains in output values were registered for all provinces except British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Nova Scotia. Ontario’s mines accounted for 36 p.c. 
of the nation’s output in 1949, Quebec for 18 p.c., British Columbia 15 p.c. 
and Alberta 13 p.c. Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Newfoundland, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Northwest Territories and Yukon followed in the order 
named. The greatest increase during the year was in Alberta, accounted for 
by the tremendous advance in the output of crude petroleum. 

Employment in mining was high in 1949, employees numbering approx- 
imately 116,000. Salaries and wages paid to these workers during the year 
totalled about $290,000,000. 
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Mineral Production, by Kinds, 1948 and 1949 


Item 

METALLICS 
Baste ae Poems soe ee lb 
Gadmiaiuinni si connce Os San os ce 
Calcite hoa Se f 
Cobalte wes eee ¢ 
(Dio) Oy6/e) ates arate tee ee ee sf 
Golde os ee ee fine oz 
IrOnOLre eat ete ae ton 
head eS ieee ce ae lb 
Nickel. .... ets s 
Palladium, rhodium, 

LFIGININ hECGsir. sy chet: fine oz 
Pia tingle eee a 2 
Selenium..... lb 
Silver..... fine oz 
DI 25 2c bee le ons ee lb 
ZANC Heese eee ee ee = 
Other 
TOTALS, METALLICS 

FUELS 
COaL AC as oe Nake te 8 oe ton 
Natiital*@asicas.e min me M eu. ft. 
Pea tisecr vuinine ees ee tOH 
Petroleum........ bbl. 


LODTALS BURLS Aint tarwres esc 


OTHER NON-METALLICS 


A SDEStOSS sire ofan meee ton 
Baritenit ews cece a is 
ReldSparck Segue te es 
Miuorsparie ek eee us 
Graphittevacn. 1 in iecvs ye 
Gy DSU heen, eee ears ifs 
Magnesitic dolomite and 
DIU Cite ie oe een ae 

IVES CAR ea: stays Han MeN tee lb. 
Nepheline syenite....... ton 
Peati moss.,2.2 e 
Quart? As a ae ss 
SORE esd trier ee ee a 
Sodium sulphate........ s 
SSM pitt et aerate ee 
(ONS se Oates ees Pee ae ice A 


TOTALS, OTHER NON-METALLICS 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


Clay products (brick, tile, 


BUCH in. --2 SACK 
Cenrent etic ae, Bee bbl. 
LES ss Torrie ier iclid aig Us per apeiare ton 
Sandeand etavela.iate “ 
Stone ties sooee eu eon Ss 


TOTALS,STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


Grand Totals........... 
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1948 
Quantity Value 
$ 

240,242 480,484 
766,090 1,398,114 
895 , 203 1,723,266 
1,544,852 2,029,178 
481,463 , 966 107,159,756 
3,529,608 123,536,280 
1,337,244 7,487,611 
334,501,917 60,344, 146 
263,479,163 86,904,235 
148 343 6,295 3132 
121,404 10,622,850 
390 , 894 781,788 
16,109,982 12 ,082 , 487 
691 , 332 688,567 
468,327,036 65,237,956 
CS 1,462,114 
488, 233,964 
18,449 689 106,684,008 
58 , 603 , 269 15,632,507 
85 850 
12,286,660 37,418,895 
159,736,260 
716,769 42,231,475 
95,747 1,073,380 
54,851 564,437 
11,340 344, 834 
2,539 239,931 
3,216,809 5,548,245 
ite 1,724,489 
7,902,303 219,948 
74,386 506, 462 
89, 800 2,767,878 
2,017 ,262 2,082,573 
741,261 4,836,028 
153,698 2,136,276 
229 ,463 1,836,358 
ae 1,039,081 
67,151,395 
eae 17,629,048 
1A AD 123 28,264,987 
1,053,584 10,655,062 
68 , 670, 863 ~30,629 ,596 
11,696,643 17,948,553 


105,127,246 
820,248,865 


1949 
Quantity Value 
$ 

102 ,913 210,972 
846,541 1,735,409 
520,609 1,041,218 
619,065 952,469 
526,913,632 104,719,151 
4123). 518 148 , 446, 648 
3,675,096 21,203,907 
319,549, 865 50,488 , 879 
257,379,216 99,173,289 
182 , 233 8,289,915 
153,784 11,603,002 
318.225 652,361 
17,641,493 13,098,808 
619,117 633,047 
576,524,097 162372; £47 
been 346,036 
538,967,258 
19,120,046 110, 9054121 
60,457,177 11,620,302 
56 560 
21,305,348 61,118,490 
183,654,473 
574,906 39, 746,072 
47,138 S51, 062 
, 948 428,502 
6+,477 1,592,908 
2,147 212,496 
3,014,249 . 5,423,690 
ee 1,536,200 
3,490,556 108 ,458 
78,783 623,002 
80,249 2,376,849 
12722 ,476 1,588,531 
749,015 55566, 725 
120,259 1,614,731 
261,871 2,039,384 
oar 1,170,006 
64,585,216 
Se 17,981,709 
15,916,564 32,901 , 936 
1,018, 823 11,309,820 
63,356,308 31,1813 541 
13,928,039 20,528,073 
113,903 ,079 
901,110,026 
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Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1947-49 


1947 1948 1949 

Province or 

: PaGs PEC? Pre: 
pO Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total 
$ $ $ 

Newfoundland...... Ras Aas shat Wee Dil 583), 0L5 3-0 
Nova Scotia.) s2.: 34,255,560 5-3 56,400, 245 6-9 56,092,830 6-2 
New Brunswick..... 5,812,943 0-9 7,003,285 0-9 7,134,009 0:8 
Ouebe@see sea otaaee 1153-154 °635 17-9 | 152,038,867 18-5 | 165,021,513 18-3 
Ontario. =. Se oes 249,797,671 38-7 | 294,239,673 35-8 | 323,368,644 35-9 
Mianitoband son's sevens 18,236, 763 2-8 26,081,349 3-2 23,839,638 2-6 
Saskatchewan. ...... 32,594,016 5-1 34,517,208 4-2 36,054,536 4-0 
Albertas.. hs 67,432,270 10-5 93,211,229 P2441 113' 728,425 12-6 
British Columbia... TLGe 7 TOL 18-1 148 223,614 18:1 136,385,911 4 Soy, 
WALK OMe ae ae 2,095,508 0-3 4,265,910 0-5 5,099,176 0-6 
NorthwestTerritories! 2,720,988 0-4 4,267,485 0:5 6,801,729 0:8 
Totals cn 644,869,975 | 100-0 820,248,865 | 100-0 901,110,026 | 100-0 


Excluding pitchblende products. 


The search for oil in the central 
Alberta plains continues. Now 
capable of producing one- 
third of domestic petroleum 
needs, Canada _ is_ looking 
toward self-sufficiency in oil. 


Drilling in the Leduc oil fields. 


* Water Powers 


The potential power available from the falls and rapids on the numerous 
rivers, large and small, which are distributed across Canada, constitutes one 
of the country’s great natural resources. In most provinces precipitation 
and topography are favourable to power development. 


Low-cost hydro-electric energy is fundamental to the industrial activities 
of Canada, and is the basis upon which essential industries have been built. 
These include: the pulp, paper and wood-products industries which absorb 
enormous amounts of hydraulic and hydro-electric power; mining, milling 
and refining of base and precious metals together with their fabrication; 
electro-chemical industries; and also lighter manufacturing such as food- 
processing and textile production. The wide distribution of hydro-electric 
power has contributed largely to the high standard of living in Canada 
by providing economical domestic service to homes and farms, a service that 
is being rapidly extended. , 

As an installation of hydraulic capacity averaging 30 p.c. in excess of 
available power, indicated by the ordinary six-month flow, has been found to be 
sound commercial practice, it is estimated that Canada’s presently recorded 
water-power resources represent a feasible installation of more than 55,000,000 
h.p. Thus the present total of installed capacity is less than 23 p.c. of the 
possible turbine installation. 


During 1950 the demand for hydro-electric energy continued to expand 
throughout Canada as a result of the high level of industrial activity and 
increased commercial, rural and domestic consumption. The output of 
primary power by central stations exceeded that for 1949, the previous high 
year, by nearly 8 p.c. and was well in excess of double the average amount for 
the pre-war period 1935-39. This high demand, in conjunction with low 
run-off on some rivers, resulted in some peak-load deficiency of power in 
certain areas, particularly in southern Ontario. Notwithstanding a huge 
amount of new capacity brought into operation in 1950, the completion of 
other large plants now under construction or planned will be necessary before 
_ any reserve capacity becomes available. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1950 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


SE Turbine 
Province or Territory At At Instal- 
Ordinary Ordinary lation 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow _ Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Newfound lands Stes. else oieier aris ae las A bas 1,135,000 2,585,000 279,160 
Prince Mdwardeislamd a saies areca sone’ hacoeters ance oe 500 3,000 2,299 
INDVARDCOLIA.§ cer tteaeis © cdsvans MIRC ere oe Cahors Banaras ars 25,500 156,000 167,160 
News Bruns wiGksi.cccieg- sha oe at sae oad deco oh eee es 123,000 334,000 133,111 
Quebec:......- RG enero ae ge hee SAGAS Sen eT ee 8,459,000 | 13,064,000 6,173,597 
(GY ites le ama sas Soe S Pees a ea eI oh Ca EIR a oe 5,407,200 7,261,000 3,591,490 
IN AIItODAss tea eee oe eee re Ree 3,309,000 5,344,000 595,200 
Paskatchewanirerscicens.certie sores Sagi 2 aro Seabee ace 542 ,000 1,082,000 11,835 
AI DEEL AS: cet aie is hae sein nak este EEE ee 507 , 800 1,258,000 169,225 
British=Coltuimbiarcecs ect wire ee Pea ee 7,023,000 | 10,998,000 eS sos 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 382,500 814,000 28,469. 
Canad area. cses aera ee as hee 26,914,500 42,899,000 12,568,879 
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Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, despite the lack of large 
rivers, constitute a valuable source of electric power, a considerable propor- 
tion of which has been developed. Tentative estimates of the water-power 
resources of Newfoundland show that they are quite appreciable; on the Island, 
relatively heavy precipitation provides a high rate of run-off on the short 
rivers and, in Labrador, the Hamilton River is outstanding as a potential 
source of power. 

Quebec ranks highest in available water-power resources, having over 
30 p.c. of the total recorded for all Canada; it has made remarkable progress 
and its present installation of 6,173,597 h.p. represents over 49 p.c. of the total 
for Canada. The Saguenay River Shipshaw development of 1,200,000 h.p. 
and the St. Lawrence River Beauharnois Plant of 742,000 h.p. are the two 
largest in Canada. The Province of Ontario has extensive water-power 
resources and in total hydro-power developed is exceeded only by Quebec. 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario operates 62 generating 
stations totalling over 2,500,000 h.p., the largest being the Niagara River 
Queenston plant of 560,000 h.p. A large amount of power is also purchased. 

Manitoba has more water-power resources and has developed them to a 
greater extent than either of the other Prairie Provinces. Practically all 
of the developed sites centre on the Winnipeg River. These supply not only 


The Des Joachims power plant on the Ottawa River was officially opened in June, 1950. 
With its eight generating units in service, if supplies 480,000 h.p. to the Southern 
Ontario System. 


Winnipeg and its suburban areas but, through the transmission network of 
the Manitoba Power Commission, power is distributed to more than 350 
municipalities and a large part of the rural areas of southern Manitoba where 
farm electrification is a primary objective. In Saskatchewan water-power 
development is confined to the northern mining districts. The southern 
portions of Saskatchewan and Alberta, which are lacking in water-power 
resources, have large fuel reserves. In Alberta, present developments are 
located in the Bow River Basin and serve Calgary and numerous other 
municipalities between the International Boundary and the area north of 
Edmonton. However, the larger part of the power resources of the Province 
is located north of, and remote from, the centres of population. 


British Columbia, traversed by three distinct mountain ranges and with 
favourable climate and rainfall, ranks second among the provinces in available 
power resources and its hydraulic development is exceeded only by Quebec 
and Ontario. Present developments are practically all located in the southern 
part of the Province in the Fraser and Columbia River Basins, although 
resources are well distributed. In Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
there are numerous rivers offering opportunities for power development, 
although relatively light precipitation and a prolonged winter season limit 
favourable sites to locations where adequate storage is available. Successful 
developments have been made for local mining purposes. 


The coffer dam at Pine Falls, Man. This project, scheduled for completion in the summer of 
1952, will add 114,000 h.p. to Manitoba’s power output. 


Hydro-Electric Construction during 1950.—In the amount of new 
hydro-electric capacity coming into operation, the year 1950 set a peacetime 
record of 950,300 h.p. which was exceeded only by 1943 when the huge Ship- 
shaw plant was brought into operation for aluminum production. A large 
proportion of the new capacity is located in Ontario and represents the 
culmination of the great post-war program of construction undertaken by the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, particularly the completion 
of the Des Joachims plant of 480,000 h.p. on the Ottawa River. Other 
moderate-sized plants and additions to capacity were well distributed across © 
the country. Plants actively under construction are tentatively rated at 
about 1,000,000 h.p. and those under preliminary construction or definitely 
planned total about 1,500,000 h.p. The growth in demand for hydro-electric 
power has not only readily absorbed the output of new installations but has 
tended to accelerate the construction of those at present under way and to 
advance future plans of development. 


Ontarto.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario completed 
a large part of its current construction program and brought into operation 
676,000 h.p. in four plants. Remarkable progress was made on its major 
development, the Des Joachims plant of 480,000 h.p. on the Ottawa River 
above Pembroke, and by the year’s end all eight units of 60,000 h.p. each were 
in operation well in advance of original schedule. Similar rapid progress was 
achieved on the Chenaux development, on the Ottawa River north of Renfrew, 
and three units of 20,000 h.p. each were producing power while the remaining 
five units were due for early completion. At the third Ottawa River site 
under development, La Cave above Mattawa, the main dam was well ad- 
vanced; in the flood area, clearing, railway relocation and highway reconstruc- 
tion were under way. ‘The plant will have a capacity of 192,000 h.p. in six 
units with initial operation scheduled for 1952. On the Nipigon River at 
Pine Portage, the present stage of development, 80,000 h.p. in two units, 
was completed. Provision has been made for two additional units when 
required. On the Mississagi River near Thessalon, the Tunnel Development 
of 56,000 h.p. was brought into operation in June and the storage dam at 
Rocky Island Lake was completed during the summer. Investigations were 
carried out covering a 500,000-h.p. plant on the lower Niagara River and 
construction was under way at the end of the year. 


Aside from the Commission’s activities, the Great Lakes Power Company 
completed the installation of a new unit of 13,200 h.p. in its plant on the 
Michipicoten River, the town of Orillia brought into operation its new plant 
of 3,750 h.p. on the Muskoka River and the Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company 
increased the capacity of its Iroquois Falls plant by 2,000 h.p. by redesign 
and change-over to electric drive. 


Quebec.—Although hydro-electric construction was active during the 
year, no new plants were brought into operation and the largest single addition 
to the Province’s capacity was by the Northern Quebec Power Company, a 
new unit of 34,500 h.p. in its Quinze Plant on the Ottawa River. Other 
smaller additions were: town of Mont Laurier, two new units totalling 2,700 
h.p. in its plant on the Liévre River; Pembroke Electric Light Company, a 
new unit of 3,000 h.p. in its Black River plant; and the city of Riviére du 
Loup, a new unit of 1,800 h.p. in its municipal plant. 
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Tunnel Generating Station on the Mississagi River, 76 miles from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
was placed in operation in June, 1950. Its two units produce 56,000 h.p. This 
view from the fop of the 235-ft. main dam shows the tailrace which is 40 ft. wide 
and extends 1,800 ft. downstream. 


Good progress was made by the Shawinigan Water and Power Company 
on its development of 325,000 h.p. at La Trenche Rapids on the St. Maurice 
River and initial operation was scheduled for 1951. Also due for 1951 opera- 
tion were three new units of 55,000 h.p. each in the Beauharnois plant of the 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. The city of Sherbrooke has purchased 
the idle plant of the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company and is converting 
it to a hydro-electric station by installing two generators of 5,000 kva. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Electric Railway Company 
installed a third unit of 47,000 h.p. in its Ruskin plant on the Stave River 
and has under construction an addition of 44,000 h.p. in its Lake Buntzen 
plant. The British Columbia Power Commission completed the first stage 
of its Whatshan Lake project by bringing two units of 16,500 h.p. each into 
operation; provision has been made for two additional units when required. 
The Commission also has under construction a development at Clowhom 
Falls to consist initially of two units of 2,000 h.p. each; ultimate capacity of 
the plant is 20,000 h.p. Ashcroft Water and Electric Company completed a 
new 500-h.p. plant and dam on the Bonaparte River. The Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada continued its investigations towards building a high-head 
plant to use water from Fraser River tributaries by diversion through the 
Coastal Range. 


Prairie Provinces.—Calgary Power Limited, late in the year, brought into 
operation its new plant of 62,000 h.p. on the Spray River and was proceeding, 
for 1951 operation, with the building ofa plant of 3,600 h.p. below the storage 
dam which was constructed on Spray Lakes. The ultimate over-all scheme 
includes a lower plant of 23,000 h.p. to use the remaining fall to the Bow River. 


In Manitoba, the Winnipeg Electric Company increased the capacity 
of its Seven Sisters plant on the Winnipeg River by the addition of the fifth 
unit of 37,500 h.p.; ultimately a sixth unit may be installed. Although 
delayed by high water, the Government of Manitoba made good progress on 
the construction of the Pine Falls plant of 114,000 h.p. on the Winnipeg River 
and initial operation was scheduled for 1951. Sherritt-Gordon Mines, Limited, 
are planning the development of 7,000 h.p. on the Laurie River for 1951 
construction. 


Atlantic Provinces.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission brought into 
operation a plant of 12,000 h.p. in two units on the Mersey River at Deep 
Brook and continued investigations on sites on the Bear and Tusket Rivers. 
The Nova Scotia Light and Power Company completed a development of 
5,000 h.p. on Paradise Brook. 


The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission has begun preliminary 
construction on a development of 25,000 h.p. on the Tobique River for 1953 
operation. The project includes five small storage dams in addition to the 
main dam. 


The Newfoundland Light and Power Company completed a new 
development of 13,000 h.p. on the Mobile River and also installed a new unit 
of 3,350 h.p. in its Tors Cove plant. The Company serves St. John’s and 
Bell Island. 


Central Electric Stations 


Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals 
selling or distributing electric energy generated by themselves or purchased 
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they are affected by such factors as topography, terrain, 

forest and vegetative cover, and climate. For instance, 

in the Pacific Coast region where the annual precipita- 

tion is high, the run-off from spring rains and snow-melt 

is very rapid owing to the steep, rugged topography and 

impervious terrain while stream flows are much lower 

in the drier summer season. As the true power poten- 

tial of a power site depends not only upon the head but 

upon the amount of water available throughout the 

MAT TAWIN \ year, figures of available 24-hour water power are 
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available for six months of the year. On some rivers, there is an 
extreme variation in flow during the year while, on others, flow 
is much more uniform. 


One of the problems of the water-power engineer is to regu- 
late, to the most economic and practical extent, the stream-flow 
at a power site so that a more uniform flow will be available 
throughout the year. This is accomplished by the use of storage 
reservoirs, which are usually lake areas, natural or artificial, the 
levels of which are controlled by storage dams. Favourable topo- 
graphy, such as Ontario and Quebec frequently afford, is a pre- 
requisite to the establishment of adequate storage. These 
provinces lie almost wholly within the Canadian Shield, which 
was subject to intense glaciation in recent geological times, so 
that its river systems are comparatively young and are charac- 
terized by numerous lakes joined by short sections of fast water. 
Dams may thus be constructed at reasonable cost, creating huge 
storage reservoirs which, in some instances, allow of complete 
flow regulation and permit the maximum generation of power 
with consequent lowering of power costs. The maximum run-off 
commonly occurs in the spring and water is stored at that time 
for the generation of power during the late autumn and winter 
months when natural run-off is 
power demand is highest. 


usually at its minimum but when 


The storage of water for power purposes has reached a 
particularly high state of development in the Province of Quebec 
in which 17 important storage reservoirs are located, as well as 
many smaller ones. ‘These larger reservoirs have a total area 
ef about 2,200 square miles and an impounding capacity of 
1,210,000,000,000 cu. ft. of water with which (o control the run-off 
from an area of about 60,000 square miles. An outstanding 
instance of the use of storage and of power development is 
provided by the dams and plants on the St. Maurice River 
as illustrated on the chart. It shows the areas in which run-off 
is conserved by control dams, built in strategic locations to 
take advantage of natural topographic conditions, which allow 
Practically full regulation of flow for efficient use of thr power 
plants downstream. 
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for resale. They are divided into two classes according to ownership: (1) 
commercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, 
and (2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities or provincial 
governments. These are subdivided according to the kind of power used 
into (a) hydraulic, (b) fuel and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class 
purchases practically all the power it resells; a few of these stations have 
generating equipment that is held for emergencies. The hydraulic stations 
contain water turbines and wheels with approximately 87 p.c. of the total 
capacity of hydraulic installations in all industries in Canada and the gener- 
ators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 97 p.c. of the total output 
of all central electric stations. 


The fuel stations number 326 and 44 hydraulic 
stations have thermal auxiliary equipment. 


Average Monthly Output of Central Electric Stations, 1929-50 


2 From From From From 
Year Water Wiel Total Year Water Fuel Total 
: ‘000 kwh. |’000kwh.| ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. |’000kwh.| ’000 kwh. 
ROD OR ey oe 1,441 (203° |. 27, 622 1,468, 825. TOA eal S 2O2s dal £ 78,946 | 3,341,717 
1932 Fi 1,296, 360).|' 25,845 15322, 205 1946....}] 3,382,602 84,374 | 3,466,976 
TOS OL toes 2,321,815 | 40,811 2,362 ,626 1947....| 3,657,843 | 91,021 | 3,748,864 
194 eo De Tol SSO ao, 2OSR eo LOL eho 1948....| 3,613,200 |108,800 | 3,722,000 
14S care. e 3,299,998 | 64,807 3,364,805 1949). 1-3), 73:7, 0241132, , 411 3,889 ,435 
1944 i seks 3290539) 781-6357 soe ou eat ho 1950....| 4,050,000 |155,000 | 4,205,000 


Revenues of central stations in 1948 amounted to $257,377,490 and 
2,398,847 domestic customers were served, representing approximately two- 
thirds of all families in Canada, both urban and rural. 


Electric energy is exported from Canada only under licence and an 
export tax of 0:03 cent per kwh. is levied. Exports showed a steady increase 
from 1936 to 1945 (amounting to 2,646,435,000 kwh. in 1945) but declined 

_to 1,756,752,000 kwh. in 1949; increasing domestic demand and low water 
levels left less available for export. 


The bolometer, a 
war device adapt- 
.ed by radar ex- 
perts, is used to 
detect overheated 
transmission - line 
joints by means 
of infra-red radi- 
ations. 


Deck cargo of an Atlantic fishing trawler. 


| : | * Fisheries 


The most extensive and prolific fishing grounds in the world are off 
Canada’s east and west coasts, where both inshore and offshore operations are 
long-established industries. The Great Lakes and other large bodies of 
water, including Lake Winnipeg and Great Slave Lake, provide substantial 
amounts of fresh-water fish, most of which is sold in the United States. 


The bank fisheries of the Atlantic, which extend along the great submerged 
shelf off the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland, attract fishermen not 
only from Canada and the United States but from several European countries. 
The most important catches are cod, haddock, halibut and other ground 
fish. The continental shelf which provides the fishing grounds off the West 
Coast is not as extensive as that of the Atlantic, reaching out only 60 or 70 
miles from land, but it still provides rich halibut fishing as well as the famous 
British Columbia salmon pack. 


Chief products of the inland fisheries are whitefish, trout, pickerel, 
tullibee, lake herring, pike, perch and sturgeon. Until recent years the 
development of fresh-water fisheries has been largely in waters close to 
inhabited areas. However, the great advances made in transportation and 
processing have made it possible to fish profitably in lakes formerly inaccessible 
to commercial operations. The 1950 summer catch in Great Slave Lake, 
for instance, amounted to over 3,900,000 Ilb., whitefish forming more than 
half the catch and trout nearly all the remainder. 


The sea and inland fisheries of Canada were among the country’s first 
industries and can still be included with the sources of national wealth under 
current development. The discovery of new stocks, technological advances 
and market changes in recent years have opened up whole new fields of 
activity in the fisheries. 


It is felt that there is still room for expansion of the fisheries resources. 
Albacore tuna, for example, found in large numbers off the British Columbia 
coast, holds great potential value. Even though this particular fishery is still 
only in the development stage, more than 1,000,000 Ib. were landed during 
the first nine months of 1950. Halibut-liver oil, one of the richest in vitamins, 
finds a ready and extremely profitable market, and oils of somewhat lower 
potency are extracted from shark livers. Whaling operations off both coasts 
are again being conducted. 


The Atlantic fishery resources, too, can be expanded further. Explora- 
tion had led to the discovery of valuable stocks of cod and herring. Bio- 
logical research essential to the full development of all Canada’s fisheries 
is continually carried on by the Fisheries Research Board. 


The increased use of trawlers, the development of quick-freezing and 
filleting equipment and cold-storage facilities have all helped to make the 
industry much more diversified than formerly. Modern methods of packaging 
and canning have been adapted to fishery products. Merchandising, too, 
has undergone drastic changes, and retailers across the country are offering 
more fish in greater variety than ever before. Certain varieties of fish such 
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as British Columbia salmon, Atlantic lobster, halibut and whitefish command 
premium prices on the world market so that, although not the greatest fish- 
exporting nation (Norway exports larger quantities), Canada’s exports lead 
the world in terms of dollar value. Ordinarily Canada is eighth among the 
fish-producing countries in volume of fish landed; landings (including those in 
Newfoundland) amount to about 1,800,000,000 Ib. per year. 


An evolution is taking place in Canadian fishing craft. For example, in 
the Caraquet area of New Brunswick, a fishing fleet of small and medium 
draggers was put into operation during the Second World War and has since 
been expanded. The number of larger fishing craft (40 tons or more) in 
Canadian waters has increased by two and one-half times in the past few years; 
the number of vessels between 20 and 40 tons has doubled, but there has 
been a decrease in the number of small boats of the inshore type. 

A change has been made in the licensing policy for trawlers and draggers. 
Until 1950, licences were issued only to Canadian-built ships but are now grant- 
ed to new trawlers built in the United Kingdom as well. Licences are issued also 
to better types of second-hand trawlers bought in the United Kingdom or 
the United States and registered in Canada after payment of the duty, with 
the proviso that licences to these second-hand trawlers are granted only to 
those who build new vessels in Canada to match the imported craft. 


There has been a definite increase in the production of fish for marketing 
in fresh and frozen state, resulting from the adoption of improved techniques 
in refrigeration and transportation. Fresh and frozen products now make up 
45 p.c. of the total annual market value of Canada’s fish production and 34 
p.c. of the value of her fish exports. Other processing changes have taken 
place recently. In the case of herring there has been a diversion in-the 
post-war period from the canned product to the production of meal and oil. 
The amount of canned cod and related species has been reduced and the pro- 
duction adjusted to meet the normal demand which, since the War and subse- 
quent to the cessation of relief programs, has been almost exclusively confined 
to the domestic market. ‘The production of salted cod has been at a high level 
despite the difficulties encountered in the marketing of this product through 


Documents — ratifying 
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tween the United 
States and Canada 
for the extension of 
port privileges to hali- 
but fishing vessels on 
the Pacific Coast of 
the two countries were 
exchanged __ recently 
by the United States 
Ambassador, Mr. 
Stanley Woodward, 
(left) and the Secre- 
tary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, the Hon. 
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In Vancouver harbour the halibut fleet, gleaming with new paint, awaits the opening of 
the fishing season. 


the scarcity of dollar exchange in the Mediterranean countries, the British 
West Indies and Brazil. 


These changes together with the increasing use of such modern equipment 
as radar and echo sounders in fishing craft have greatly increased the potential 
of the industry and to help realize this potential the Federal Department of 
Fisheries, early in 1950, began a program of development and rehabilitation. 


On the whole, 1950 was a good year for Canadian fishermen, although 
there was a failure in one segment of the West Coast salmon fishery. Almost 
an entire race of sockeye failed to materialize. It was the “cycle” year for 
the run which spawns in the lower Adams River area. More than 10,000,000 
of the fish were expected but only negligible numbers appeared. In order 
to ensure the continuance of the race, all fishing had to be stopped while the 
lower Adams salmon were entering the Fraser River, to which the Adams is 
tributary. Nevertheless, the pack of British Columbia salmon in 1950 was 
well up to average. 

There is a continuing need for conservation of certain species of fish 
and, in notable instances, Canada co-operates with the United States to guar- 
antee the survival of large quantities of fish. The International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission supervises the salmon runs of the Fraser, and the 
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Raking in Malpeque 
oysters off the coast 
of Prince Edward Is- 


land. 


Brailing herring on the west coast. 


International Fisheries Commission recommends regulations for the halibut 
stocks. It is the purpose of both Commissions to assure the perpetuation of 
the species under their control. 


Marketing of Canadian fish and fish products is mainly through exports 
to other countries which cannot themselves produce enough fish for their 
requirements. More than 66 p.c. of Canadian production is marketed out- 
side the country, the United States alone taking 44 p.c. Chief competition 
in the export fish trade comes from Norway, Iceland and Denmark. 
Recently, however, Canadians themselves are eating more fish. 


To-day, the marketed value of the nation’s fisheries (including New- 
foundland) totals nearly $180,000,000. This is not a high figure when com- 
pared with the production of some other Canadian industries, but for the 
people of several Canadian provinces it is the dominating factor in their 
existence. The recent economic strength of the industry is evidenced by the 
fact that ten years ago the marketed value was only slightly more than 
$45,000,000. 

Statistics of Fisheries Production 


The first half of the twentieth century, with its two world wars and 
great depression, has brought fluctuations of fortune to the fisheries, but it 
has been on the whole an era of increasing development and prosperity. 
While the level of employment has been generally lower since the end of the 
First World War, the total value of fisheries production and the value of fishing 
craft and equipment have increased year by year since 1939. 


Trends in landings, values of production and equipment, and numbers 
employed are shown in the following table. 


Quantities Landed, Values of Production and Equipment, and Numbers 
Employed in the Fishery Industry, at Five-Year Intervals, with Ten-Year 
Averages, 1899-1948 


Values of— Numbers 
Quantity Employed in— 
Year and Average handed. sie ae ee ee eee ee 
Produc- Equip- Hishin Fish 
tion ment & Processing 
000 Ib. $’000 $’000 No. No. 
OO Oe eRe aie Vins Oe NE eae =e 21,892 eS se Ss 
TOO 4 shoot Sea itis oth te Roser ints es 23,516 ce 77,345 13,981 
Average 1899-1908......5.... its 24,447 = 77,282 1 14,0701 
LOD eR ea fee ndatalaneavT es Sarre es 3 29,629 eer 68 , 663 21,694 
BO TAN eS rane, SMS ate ek Wek ae ofa a 31,265 aes 69,954 24,559 
Average 1909-18............. ras 37,976 fo 69,540 24,094 
OO Been Gets Von teaten ten enre eT ae 930,632 56,508 31,376 67 , 804 18,356 
LOD A are ste ee EIR aan ee Se 913,757 44,534 23,543 53,914 15,526 
Average 1919-28. . 2.00007... 953,496 47 , 806 27 , 813 59,139 16,432 
1 OAS ps a rae Bt ade CARR AR 1,150,085 53,519 * 33,935 64,083 16,367 
VOSA A KE e atic aaene ay Moe auth eesti 933 ,087 34,022 2ZOr213 68 , 634 14, 802 
SS Average-1929238) i sins ok 995,450 37,239 HEN SD? 67,014 14,586 
POS OI sx sthectak use ibe reder Mee mareee stay atte 1,063,774 40,076 25 , 843 68,941 14,814 
LO AAS, ache CR ects ie eter te 1,179,146 89 , 440 35,057 64,208 ivi Dike 
TOA Sn ee ee a) Sette wae core 1,431,660 139,749 67,289 66,115 16,497 
Average 1939-48 30 2 See. 1,240,570 89,625 38,911 66,130 16,661 


1 Nine-year average, 1900-08. 


The following table gives an analysis of 1948 value of production, by prov- 
inces, with values of the chief commercial fishes for each province. 
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Market Values of Fish Production, by Provinces, 1948, and Averages 
1935-39, together with Chief Kinds of Fish, by Provinces, 1948 


SS 


Market Values of | Percentages of 


Values in 1948 of Chief 


Production Total Values Commercial Fishes 
Province or Tee a aor 
Territory _ rovince 
ey 1948 pies 1948 Kind or Canada 
2 Territory 
= ¢000 | $7000 | p.c. | p.c. $’000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island. 921 3,634 2-4 2:6 || Lobsters.. DE DS 13,958 
Codim is. 319 18,772 
Elakewins 248 1,640 
Nova Scotia..........| 8,709 | 36,091 2250 We 25eal COGd-cnee 13,746 18,772 
Lobsters. . 6,525 13,958 
Haddock . 4,380 4,536 
New Brunswick....... ATS) 9] Me Ogee 11-3 | 14-4 || Sardines. . 7,174 7,248 
Lobsters... 4,667 13,958 
Herring... 2), 543 15,868 
Oya celeune erat ees 1,983 5,943 5-1 AD 5-COd sas eas 2,937 183772 
Mackerel. 561 Deo) 
Lobsters.. 509 13,958 
Ontario. -v.c 0 ore 3,208 6,394 8-3 4-6 || Whitefish. 2a Y 4,988 
Blue 
pickerel 991 991 
Pickerel.. 817 3,742 
WEATIGRODA.b sees ees ouslere 1,638 5,415 4-2 3-9 || Pickerel. . 2,641 3,742 
Whitefish. 858 4,988 
Saugers... 650 T32, 
Saskatchewan. «sc. 419 ike 282 iho) 0:9 Whitefish. 564 4,988 
AR oiedeene 254 1,644 
Pickerel. . 229 Shae 
NA EREA Th oe tales 378 636 1-0 0-5 || Whitefish. 350 4,988 
Tullibee. 200 903 
Pikeis a) 45 Aes 
British Columbia......| 16,986 | 58,704 44:0 | 42-0.|| Salmon... 36,671 37,929 
Herring... 10,485 15,868 
Halibut... 4,648 55397 
Northwest Territories 5 1 1 ’ 528 aah 1 . 1 Whitefish. 930 4, 988 
PERO UG wees 570 1,644 
NEC Or De aanrenaii colada Af — —- 
Canada... 55.7. + 38,628 | 139,749 100-0 |100-0 
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INot collected before 1945. 


Taking eggs from a 
maskinonge at an 
Ontario Government 
fish hatchery. 


Wrapping fillets 
for quick freez- 
ing in a fish-pack- 
ing plant. 


The marketed value of fisheries production in 1948 amounted to 
$139,749,000, an increase of nearly 13 p.c. over the 1947 figure. Although 
the quantity of fish landed in 1948 reached a new peak and was 7 p.c. higher 
than the previous record attained in 1945, the increase in marketed value was 
due mainly to higher average selling prices for many species and the develop- 
ment of those products that command higher prices, particularly in foreign 
markets. 


The value of products of the fish-processing industry increased from 
$26,089,000 in 1937 to $115,821,000 in 1948. Of the 1948 total, the 27 salmon 
canneries reported 35 p.c., other canneries 17 p.c., fish-curing establishments 
27 p.c. and fresh-fish freezing and reduction plants 21 p.c. 


Numbers, Employees and Production of Fish-Processing Establishments, 


1937-48 

Establishments Employees Value of Production vee o 

See ee eS Marketed 

Meat RxCoL RoE Cr Of, RiG@..of Fresh as 

No. 1939 No. 1939 $’000 1939 Ps€sof 

Figure Figure Figure Total . 

WO See ares 597 114-1 | 14,044 94-8 26,089 90-5 De, 

TO 39 eect as. 523 100-0 | 14,814 100-0 28,817 100-0 28 

OB Msc isresese, fcee 463 88-5 | 15,842 106-9 48 ,176 167-2 24 

LO 4S ie te oes 523 100-0 | 15,899 107-3 64, 805 224-9 ASS 

LORS. crrenaeats 540 LOS SLs O08 118-1 93,545 324-6 41 
19 A ienaet: 594 11S OM 18051 125-8 105 , 206 365-1 33 ‘ 

OAS eirasite hat 600 114-7 | 16,497 111-4 1157324 401-9 35 
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A trapper displays his catch of mixed furs. 


* Furs 


The fur trade was Canada’s first industry and remained so during the 
early years of exploration and settlement. It was the demand for furs from 
Europe and the resulting competition and rivalries among the traders that 
sent the explorers farther and farther into the wilderness opening up new 
districts that eventually lured the settlers. As civilization advanced, other 
industries grew and the fur trade inevitably became relatively less and less 
important until to-day it is a minor item on the Canadian production record. 
Nevertheless, Canada is still one of the great natural fur preserves of the world. 
In her vast northern regions trapping is still the means of livelihood for many 
of the inhabitants—Indian, half-breed and white man alike. During the 
1948-49 season approximately 9,900,000 pelts were taken, 93 p.c. of them 
from wild animals. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Years Ended June 30, 1940-49 


1 Pl Ge PEG: 
Year Pelts of Value Year Pelts of Value 
Ended Sold Ended Sold 
June 30— ————__—__—_—_ from Fur]June 30— from Fur 
Number Value Farms Number Value Farms 
$ $ 
1940 ak; 9,620,695 |16,668, 348 31 1945....] 6,994,686 |31,001,456 31 
LOA ee wala helo ke 334 12 VIS ett Di 1946....} 7,593,416 143,870,541 30 
1942 Se. 19,561,024 |24,859,869 19 1947....| 7,486,914 |26,349 ,997 Sih 
VOAB tes aie 7,418,971 {28,505,033 24 1948....} 7,952,146 |32,232,992 37 
1944 -..03.. 6,324,240 |33,147,392 28 1949....} 9,902,790 |22,899, 882 33 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, by Provinces, Years Ended 
June 30, 1948 and 1949 


1948 1949 
Province or Territory PaG, of PC Sof 
Pelts Value Total Pelts Value Total 
Value Value 

No. $ No. $ 
Prince Edward Island.. 40 , 603 568,715 1-8 47,013 640,289 2-8 
Nova Scotia. . Sete Pays 2 137,248 622,617 1-9 234,364 612,032 2-7 
New Brunswick. Eaten Mash 67,071 453,159 1-4 Tle Doe 398,982 1-7 
OnebeGa ses. o. mechan 437,459 | 3,458,928 10:7 555,245 | 2,388,065 10-4 
Ontario setae ho ee aE LOO 45d Yeon 1o2 455 25° 1,119,957 | 5,661,318 24-8 
Manitoba.. fom, fe otek, 49154638.41205 1055926 19-0 1,790,848 | 4,036,459 17-6 
Saskatchewan.. Lee ett 84° 662=1 355007943 10-9 | 1,667,008 | 2,248,441 9-8 
Alberta. . Hy ea Oe PA 4a ond 3 137956 16-5 || 2,788,864 | 3,761,727 16-5 
British Columbia. pretnetehe 619 ,543 1,973,874 6-1 548,154 | 1,473,298 6-4 
VirkonGe ate ees 1312277 230,117 0-7 151,969 143,810 0-6 
Northwest Territories. . 482,420 | 1,872,302 5-8 922,136 | 1,535,461 6-7 
Canada..........} 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 | 100-0 9,902,790 | 22,899,882 | 100-0 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production, having accounted 
for 25 p.c. of the total in the year ended June 30, 1949. Manitoba produced 
18 p.c. of the total, Alberta 16 p.c. and Saskatchewan and Quebec each 10 p.c. 
The numbers of pelts taken in Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan were 
higher than in Ontario, but in those provinces muskrat and squirrel, which 
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are lower-priced furs, made up the major portion of the total while in Ontario 
the more valuable mink pelts brought the total value to a higher level. 


The fur industry has changed very markedly over the decades. The 
early supremacy of the beaver has slowly disappeared; less than 15 p.c. of the 
total value of furs taken in 1949 were beaver. The successful breeding of 
the fox on fur farms came in the period of rising prices after 1890, with the 
introduction of woven-wire fencing. The fox, especially the silver fox, held 
the position of greatest importance in the fur industry from early in the present 
century until 1944. Mink have been raised for many years on farms but it 
is only during the past few years that this animal has contributed substantially 
to the Canadian fur industry. In the 1945 season, mink took the lead in 
total value of pelts taken in Canada and has continued in this position; in 
1949 mink accounted for over 36 p.c. of the value of pelts taken. Fashions. 
indicate that this fur will occupy a position of importance for some time to 
come. The second greatest contributor to the value of pelts taken is the 
muskrat, followed by beaver, fox pelts of all types, squirrel and ermine pelts. 
The decrease in total value as compared with 1947-48 was mainly due to lower 
average prices for beaver, ermine, muskrat, white and silver fox, squirrel, 
otter and marten skins. Beaver pelts increased by 26,000, squirrel by 
1,485,000 and muskrat by 555,000, while mink pelts decreased by 27,000. 
The average price of beaver dropped from $32.36 to $20.72, ermine from 
$2.27 to $1.63, muskrat from $2.67 to $1.49 and squirrel from 62 cents to 
24 cents. The prices of all types of fox pelts, except for white-marked, were 
lower than in 1947-48. 


A Federal Government inspector leaves one of the Indian camps on the Abitibi Beaver 
Reserve. Catches from the different camps are flown to Amos, the nearest town. 


te 


Fox and mink farms in Western Canada. 


Fleshing a fox pelt. 


» 


Fur Farming 


Scientific breeding has revolution- 
ized the fur industry. Not only has it 
stabilized business for the fur farmer, 
but it has brought new glamorous furs 
into existence. Blond, pure white and 
silverblu mink and many colour phases 
of fox now grace the shoulders of fash- 
ionable women. 


Fur farming is carried on in all 
provinces of Canada. Of the 5,040 farms 
operating in 1948, 1,306 were in Ontario, 1,058 in Quebec and 793 in Alberta. 
The decline in the popularity of long-haired fur resulted in a decrease in the 
past few years in the number of farms raising foxes. In 1948 there were 
262,827 standard and mutation mink valued at $6,544,333 on 3,319 farms 
and 42,867 foxes of all types valued at $1,220,575 on 1,955 farms. All other 
types of animals raised in captivity, including chinchilla, coyote, fisher, fitch, 
lynx,. marten, nutria, raccoon and skunk, numbered only 5,241. 
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A beaver, caught 
in a “live bait’, 
is being transfer- 
red to a new loca- 
tion. The restora- 
tion of wildlife to 
depleted areas by 
this method has 
proved very suc- 
cessful. 


In 1948, 634,884 pelts valued at $7,970,552 were sold from fur farms. 
This was a decrease of over 16 p.c. in number and 32 p.c. in value over 1947 
sales. Average prices for all pelts, except fitch and raccoon, sold from fur 
farms were lower than in 1947. 


The capital value of fur farms in Canada in 1948 for land and buildings 
was $11,472,304 and for fur animals $8,909,535, a total capital of $20,381,839. 
The capital invested in land and buildings was 7 p.c. lower and that in animals 
37 p.c. lower than in 1947. 


Fur Processing 


In 1948 the production of fur manufacturing establishments was valued 
at $66,384,085. There were 615 establishments employing over 6,400 persons 
and paying out $13,482,000 in salaries and wages. About 75 p.c. of their 
production was women’s coats. The peak year for fur prices in Canada was 
1946. Since then, although the price of pelts has dropped, in most lines the 
price of the finished garment has not diminished to the same extent. One 
reason is the high cost of labour. The lowest-paid fur workers in the larger 
centres earn from $30 to $35 for a 40-hour week, and cutters, if they are good, : 
may earn from $80 to $120 a week. ; 


There are also in Canada 21 fur-dressing and dyeing establishments which 
paid out $3,119,000 in salaries and wages to 1,602 employees in 1948. 


Fur Trade 


At the present time the United Kingdom and the United States are 
Canada’s best customers for fur pelts, although Canadian furs have a world- 
wide distribution. Montreal is the leading fur market in Canada, but auction 
sales are also held at Vancouver, Edmonton, Regina and Winnipeg. 


The Canadian fur trade, both exports and imports, is chiefly in undressed 
furs; the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of Canada or coming 
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in make up a coma paralivaly small portion of the total. A good part of the 
exports consists, of course, of those furs which Canada produces in greatest 
abundance, mink being the most valuable followed by beaver, muskrat and 
fox. On the other hand, such furs as Persian lamb, certain types of muskrat, 
rabbit and squirrel, and sheep and lamb, which are not produced to any extent 
in Canada, make up the major portion of the imports. 


Exports and Imports of Raw and Dressed Furs, 1940-49 


Exports! Imports 

Year aE Fiche Oia Pan rags ARS a he dt Seat 

United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries Kingdom States Countries 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1940 ees, 3,306,271 {12,187,096 }16,176,075 || - 920,528 | 6,813,080 | 8,885,540 
LOA ese oss 430,428 |14,883,751 |16,159,033 || 1,970,910 | 4,112,345 | 9,120,337 
LOADS Eee 156,586 |16,869,153 |17,976,615 945,360 | 3,306,214 | 6,448, 861 
1943 2 oe 66,844 |25,086,912 |26,448,522 "496,578 | 4,923,632 | 8,613,879 
g BOY. Y Siva Aer an 28,321 |25,748,651 |27,029,329 250,280 | 6,832,775 |11,434,257 
LO AS hee aS 1/3635: 727 12637/50., 004.129" 572; 474 262,775 | 9,078,294 |21,205,173 
19462422555 ‘,.|10,842,086 |19,679,471 |32,291,425 765,577 114,764,115 |27,291,573 
1947 7,378,628 |20,342,001. |29,047,741 697,737 |18,586,408 |22,451,123 
19485 cos 7,965,968 {15,615,058 |24,117,782 437,805 |21,153,883 |24,567,786 
1949. aes 4,875,557 |18,078,008 |23,326,656 536,072 {17,477,223 |19,576,098 


Canadian produce only. 


Finished furs, after subjection 
to the multitude of operations 
necessary in modern process- 
ing, show little resemblance 
to the raw pelts. 


Oil tanker under construction at the Collingwood Shipyards, Ont. This 620-ft. tanker 
will be part of the fleet carrying Alberta crude oil from the head of Lake Superior. 


Secondary Production 


* Manufactures 


Coane Canada ranks as an important manufac- 
turing country of the world, and in the export of a number of manufactured 
products holds a dominant position. 


The forward movement in the development of Canadian manufactures 
has been the result of three great influences: the opening of the west at the 
beginning of the present century, which greatly increased the demand for 
manufactured goods of all kinds, especially construction materials; the First 
World War which left a permanent imprint upon the variety and efficiency of 
Canadian plants; and the Second World War with its insatiable demands for 
food and manufactured materials of all sorts. 


More especially during the Second World War the situation created as a 
result of Canada’s strategic position as a source of food and armaments had 
far-reaching effects on the magnitude and diversification of Canadian manu- 
facturing production, with the result that Canada, with greatly increased 
skills and plant capacity, has entered a new era in manufacturing development. 


Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1949 


: Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital | Employees and of Value of | Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products | Products 
No. $000 No. $000 $000 $’000 $000 
AS 7 Once oe os 41,259 77,964 187 ,942 40,851 124,908 96,710 221,618 
LSS OR ess 49,722 165 , 303 254,935 59 ,429 179,919 129.5757 309 ,676 
TS9QUISE Fe: 75,964 353-243 369 ,595 100,415 250,759 219,089 469 , 848 
19002 aa. 14,650 446,916 339,173 113,249 266,528 214,526 481,053 
MOV O2 Beers 19,218 | 1,247,584 515,203 241,008 601,509 564,467 |°1; 165,976 
TOQ0M as 2 DIA ST | 2944549 591,753 711,080 | 2,083,580 | 1,609,169 | 3,692,748 
TOZD ae 22,216 | 4,004,892 666,531 777,291 | 2,029,671 | 1,755,387 3| 3,883,446 
TOS Seesec ais 23,780 | 3,279,260 468 ,658 436,248 967,789 919,671 1,954,076 
HOS e Gea 24,834 | 3,465,228 660,451 721,727 | 2,006,927 | 1,508,925 3,625,460 
1939 ea ss 24,805 | 3,647,024 658,114 737,811 1836,1597 [545535052 3,474,784 
AS4O0 ee DS 51:3 2124, 095.747. 762,244 920,873 | 2,449,722 | 1,942,471 | 4,529,173 
TOA T oe 26,293 |} 4,905,504 961,178 | 1,264,863 | 3,296,547 | 2,605,120 | 6,076,308 
[OAD ere 27,862 | 5,488,786 | 1,152,091 | 1,682,805 | 4,037,103 | 3,309,974 | 7,553,795 
1O43 seesaw. D652) 160,307; 107 1,241,068 | 1,987,292 | 4,690,493 | 3,816,414 | 8,732,861 
LOA ees. 28,483 es 1,222,882 | 2,029,621 | 4,832,333 | 4,015,776 | 9,073,693 
1OA Se aes 29,050 pes 1,119,372 | 1,845,773 | 4,473,669 | 3,564,316 | 8,250,369 
1OAOs emcee 31,249 zt 1,058,156 | 1,740,687 | 4,358,234 | 3,467,004 | 8,035,692 
1 OAT eee 32,734 es 1,131,750 | 2,085,926 | 5,534,280 | 4,292,056 |10,081,027 
LOA SO ee 33,447 Aa 1,156,006 | 2,409,809 | 6,632,881 | 4,940,369 |11,876,790 
1949P.. 0... Se ae 1,159,315 | 2,566,103 | 6,764,896 | 5,311,259 |12,378,731 


1HRrom 1870 to 1890 and from 1920 to 1949 the figures include all establishments irres- 
pective of the number of employees but exclude construction and custom and repair work. 
2 Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 3 For and since 1929 the figures 
for the net value of production represent the gross value less the cost of materials, fuel and 
electricity. Prior to this only the cost of materials is deducted. 


The estimated value of manufactured products in 1949 reached the 
record total of $12,378,731,000 as compared with a value of only $3,474,784,000 
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in 1939, Although the record is not so impressive in terms of actual physical 
output, the expansion of Canadian manufacturing production since 1939, 
as represented by employment which more closely reflects changes in the 
physical volume of production, is still phenomenal. The number of employees 
stood at 1,159,315 in 1949, representing an increase of 76 p.c. over 1939; 
the 1949 figure was only about 7 p.c. lower than the record number employed 
in 1943 when Canada was engaged in full-scale war production. 


Geographical Distribution.—Ontario with about 48 p.c. of the total, 
ranks as the premier manufacturing province of Canada. This position has 
been fairly uniformly maintained during the past 70 years. In spite of the 
rapid industrial development in Quebec, British Columbia and Manitoba in 
recent years, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production roughly 
equal to that of the remainder of Canada. The geographic position of 
Ontario on the Great Lakes waterway system, by means of which the iron 
ore of Minnesota and the coal of Pennsylvania are readily accessible; the 
wide range of natural resources of forests, minerals, water powers, and agricul- 
ture; a large population and excellent water and rail transportation facilities 
to other parts of the country; have all encouraged industrial development. 
Other factors have been proximity to one of the most densely populated 
sections of the United States and the establishment within the Province of 
branch factories of United States industries, as in automobile manufacturing. 
Ontario also has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of 
any province. Outstanding among the industries in which this Province is 
pre-eminent are those of automobiles, agricultural implements, starch, bicycles 
and carpet manufacture which are carried on practically in this Province alone. 
Aside from these, Ontario firms contribute over 50 p.c. of the Canadian total 
in the manufacture of: abrasives; miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products; 
leather tanneries; soap and washing compounds; rubber goods; cordage, rope 
and twine; clay products from imported clay; primary iron and steel; woollen 
yarn; electrical apparatus and supplies; aluminum products; salt; toilet 
preparations; coke and gas products; acids, alkalies and salts; flour and feed; 
hosiery and knitted goods; furniture; and glass products. 


Quebec ranks second in importance contributing about 30 p.c. of the total 
value of manufactured products. The assets of Quebec that have tended to 
develop manufacturing industries include its natural resources of forests, 
water powers, minerals, and agricultural lands, and also its geographic position 
astride the St. Lawrence estuary permitting sea-going vessels to reach its 
main centres of population. Added to these natural advantages, there is a 
stable and industrious population, whichis an important factor in industries 
such as textiles, clothing, boots and shoes, etc., where a large labour force is 
required. The production of pulp and paper occupies the premier position. 
In addition to accounting for about 11 p.c. of the gross value of Quebec 
manufactures, it furnishes about 48 p.c. of the total for Canada of this in- 
dustry. Other industries in which Quebec predominates are: tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes; cotton yarn and cloth; women’s factory clothing; syn- 
thetic fibres and silk; leather boots and shoes; men’s factory clothing; railway 
rolling-stock; fur goods; and hosiery and knitted goods. Quebec is an out- 
standing manufacturing province by reason of its large individual industries 
and not so much on account of a diversity of products. 
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British Columbia is the third most important manufacturing province of 
Canada with 8 p.c. of the total. The importance of the forests in the 
industrial life of the Province is emphasized by the fact that sawmilling, which 
accounts for about 23 p.c. of the total production, ranks as the leading 
industry, while pulp and paper with 8 p.c. of the total ranks second. Third 
in importance is fish curing and packing, based principally on the estuarial 
salmon fisheries; British Columbia accounts for 49 p.c. of the total fisheries 
production of Canada. Slaughtering and meat packing is in fourth place 
and petroleum products in fifth place. 


In the Prairie Provinces the leading industries are those based on their 
agricultural resources—the grain-growing, cattle-raising and dairying areas. 
Next in importance, generally, are industries providing for the more necessary 
needs of the resident population, such as the baking of bread, printing and 
publishing, etc. The extensive railway services require large shops for the 
maintenance of rolling-stock, especially in the Winnipeg area. The wide- 
spread use of motor-vehicles and power machinery on farms has given rise to 
petroleum refineries in each province. The greatly increased production of 
crude petroleum in Alberta seems likely to lead to further development in the 
refining industry. Manitoba, as the early commercial centre of the prairies, 
has had a greater industrial development than either of the other provinces. 
Its natural resources of accessible water powers, forests and, more recently, 
minerals, have given rise to quite a diversification of industrial production. 


Inspecting nylon ribbon as it comes off the loom. 


Considering the Prairie Provinces as a unit, the following industries account 
for over 50 p.c. of total production: slaughtering and meat packing, flour and 
feed mills, butter and cheese, and petroleum products. 


The Maritime Provinces comprise the smallest manufacturing unit of 
Canada. In Prince Edward Island the predominant agricultural and fishery 
resources make butter and cheese, and fish curing and packing the leading 


manufactures of the Province. 


Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal mines 


and its fisheries, as well as extensive forests and agricultural lands and is 
favoured with easy access by sea to the high-grade iron-ore supply of New- 
foundland. On these resources are based the leading manufactures of primary 
iron and steel, shipbuilding and repairs, fish curing and packing, sawmills, 


pulp and paper, and butter and cheese. 


In addition to this, 


important 


petroleum refineries and coke and gas plants add to the diversification of 


manufacturing in the Province. 


The forests of New Brunswick give a 


leading place to its pulp and paper and sawmilling industries, although fish 
and agricultural products, sugar refining and railway rolling-stock add to the 


varied output. 


Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces and Standard Classification 
Groups, 1948 


Yukon and Northwest 
MerritOnieSso... 2.00 ae 


Food and beverages.. 
Tobacco and _ tobacco 
PrOdUCtSs siete vie pohers 
Rubber products...... 
Leather products...... 
Textile products (except 


Wood products. . 

Paper products........ 

Printing, publishing and 
allied trades......... 


Iron and steel products. } 


Transportation equip- 
ment.. 

Non- ferrous metal pro- 
ducts.. 

Electrical apparatus and 
SUPPLIES. seas tists 

Non-metallic mineral 
products....... 

Products of petroleum 
ANC COales ue meee oa 

Chemical products..... 

Miscellaneous manufac- 
turing industries... 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


Gross 
Value of 


' Products 


$000 


2,073 
25005 
43,918 

756,216 
1,210,640 
79 , 303 
21,038 
49,737 
193,980 


$'000 © 


12,634 
140,761 
134,410 

1,954,111 
3,118,084 
296 , 606 
172,423 
253,754 
549,275 


107, 134 


168 , 893 
10,459 
21,703 
34,291 
75,348 

115,105 

124,306 
75,980 


54,541 
170,071 


102,569 
46,048 
53,873 
27,278 


13,678 
39,548 


22,315 


SHL, 2S 


19,550 
48,273 
Gio, 
140,008 
191,866 
214,742 
197,397 


119,087 
400,878 


256,939 
108,778 
122,113 

58,816 


34,766 
89,325 


40,906 


2,034,844 
95,851 
84,223 

114,819 
329,040 
361,216 
428,913 
485 , 237 


96,384 
570,290 


512,814 
556,238 
180, 344 

LOX SUT 


369,035 
293,041 


48,007 


766 , 434 
57 , 667 
106,999 
86,947 
260,681 
345 ,029 
401,401 
509 ,993 


208 , 208 
709 , 347 


421,808 
248,225 
241,333 
134,897 


97,064 
268,818 


75,510 


2,839,531 
153,993 
194,112 
203,758 
600,951 
709 ,689 
839,045 

1,061,359 


307,345 
1320; 02h 


947,099 
844,598 
425,725 
232,148 


491,961 
579,827 


125), 116 
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The knitting mills of Ontario 
and Quebec, where the com- 


plete cycle of manufacture is 
carried on from the raw wool, 
spinning, weaving and knit- 
ting to the finished article, 
employ in the neighbourhood 
of 25,000 workers, a large 
proportion of whom are 
women. 


Textile Industries.—Rooted in the traditional handicrafts and earliest 
industrial enterprises on this Continent, nourished on protective political- 
economic policies and matured during two world wars, the Canadian textile 
industry stands to-day as one of the basic industrial factors in the national 
economy in terms of employment, wage and price levels and social develop- 
ment. Despite the threats of increased imports and the loss of export markets 
the output of the industry has increased with the national market and the 
dynamic movement of the Canadian economy. Moreover, new capital invest- 
ment in the industry in 1949 was maintained at the same high level as the 
previous year, a level of approximately $47,000,000 for the combined clothing 
and textile products groups, in addition to $26,000,000 for repair and mainte- 
nance expenditures. 


The advance recorded in 1949 was achieved in the face of serious difficul- 
ties and conflicting trends. In general the industry faced rising costs of 
material and labour and sold its products in an extremely competitive market. 
From the beginning of the year exports began to decline as foreign lending 
programs came toaclose. After Apr. 1 the 25-p.c. increase in United States 
dollar quotas resulted in a rush of imported cotton piece goods. Following 
devaluation, Canadian wage rates were sometimes as much as 245 p.c. higher 
than their United Kingdom counterparts. While high prices of natural 
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fibres were somewhat offset by an alternative use of synthetics, the adjust- 
ment involved problems of renewing equipment, uncertain buying and un- 
known consumer reaction. Moreover, negotiations at the Annecy Conference 
suggested further uncertainties in regard to tariff policy. Canadians in 1949 
were among the world’s largest consumers of fabrics and yarns and Canada 
also ranked first in per capita consumption of woollen goods and first 
as an importer of cotton textiles. On the other hand it was found that textile 
sales had not risen in proportion to over-all increases in population and pur- 
chasing power, due to the pronounced tendency of consumers to allocate a 
greater share of their income to durable goods such as automobiles, household 
machinery and home furnishings. 


Preliminary statistics indicate that production for the textile group as 
a whole will increase from a record-breaking 1948 figure of $1,316,254,000 to 
$1,343,971,000 in 1949. Clothimg and fur products will increase from 
$707,177,000 to $718,016,000 while primary and miscellaneous textiles will 
increase from $609,077,000 in 1948 to $625,955,000 in 1949. Employment a 
and wages will also establish new records in 1949 with more than 190,000 a 
- employees in receipt of over $350,000,000 in wages. a 
This general expansion by no means applies equally to the various com- 
ponents of the industry. While the clothing industry recorded solid gains, 
the hosiery and knitted goods industry suffered a 10-p.c. reduction in employ- 
ment and production. The woollen industry too did little more than hold 
its own in the altered circumstances following devaluation. On the other 
hand cotton textiles continued their growth and synthetic textiles established 
gains of over 15 p.c. 


Ee 
; 
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Chemicals and Allied Products.—Canada’s chemical and allied 
industries have shown impressive growth in the past decade. Since 1940 
there has been a three-fold increase in output value from $193,900,000 to 
$594,800,000 (preliminary), though almost half of that gain was due to 
increases in commodity prices. The index of volume of production advanced 
over this period from 120-1 to 182-2, indicating a physical expansion in 
output of approximately 51 p.c. 

The value of output in 1949 was 2-6 p.c. higher than the former peacetime : 
high of $579,800,000 reached in 1948. Except for soaps, cosmetics, adhesives 
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and vegetable oils, the production and domestic consumption were greater 
than in any other year. Shipments for export, however, were 11-4 p.c. 
lower than in 1948. 


Ten of the 14 industries in this group showed substantial gains in output 
in 1949 compared with 1948. The percentage increases were as follows: 
coal tar distillation, 17-7; polishes, 15-1; primary plastics, 14-4; medicinals, 
11-1; miscellaneous, 8-1; compressed gases, 4-7; fertilizers, 5-9; inks, 5-9; 
heavy chemicals, 2-6; and paints, 1-7. Output of the soaps industry de- 
clined 4-9 p.c.; adhesives, 20-1 p.c.; vegetable oils, 12-4 p.c.; and toilet 
preparations 1-6 p.c. 

In the entire group in 1949 there were 1,000 plants with 40,506 employees 
who received in salaries and wages $95,800,000. The 513 works in Ontario 
accounted for 52 p.c. of the employees and 56 p.c. of the production, and the 
326 establishments in Quebec accounted for 37 p.c. of the workers and 44 p.c. 
of the output value. British Columbia had 66 plants with an aggregate 
output of $49,000,000. From the standpoint. of employment, the medi- 
cinals industry was most important with 8,099 workers, the miscellaneous 
industry next with 6,719, then the heavy chemicals with 6,036, paints with 
5,501 and soaps with 3,659. 

Exports were lower again for the third successive year, amounting to 
$70,700,000 in 1949 compared with $79,800,000 in 1948 and $83,800,000 in 
1947. Fertilizers accounted for 56 p.c. of the total exports and the other 
principal items included synthetic resins, sodium compounds, medicinals, 
(including penicillin and streptomycin), acids, calcium compounds and pig- 
ments and colours. 

Imports of chemicals and allied products rose 10 p.c. in 1949 to 
$130,600,000, the gains being mainly in drugs and pharmaceuticals, cellulose 
plastics, fertilizers and miscellaneous chemicals. Eighty-eight percent of the 
purchases were from the United States and 6-5 p.c. from the United Kingdom. 


Iron and Steel and Their Products.—Manufacturers of iron and 
steel and their products in Canada reported a gross production valued at 


f 


Operators drawing 
out the ribbon of 
hot steel at the 
Selkirk, Man., 
rolling mills. 


$2,472,000,000 (preliminary) in 1949, a gain of 9 p.c. over the $2,262,000,000 
reported for 1948. Substantial increases were recorded by 17 of the 20 
industries in the group but the principal gains were for farm implements 
which advanced $30,000,000, motor-vehicles which increased $89,000,000, 
motor-vehicle parts which gained $29,000,000, and primary iron and steel 
which was up $21,000,000. There was a decline of $27,000,000 in the ship- 
building industry. 


The number of motor-vehicles produced in 1949 was 292,584, which was 
more than in any other year even the previous high of 270,191 in 1941, 
Passenger cars numbered 193,556, trucks 98,303 and buses 725. Of this 
production, 16,496 passenger cars were for export and 13,313 trucks. All the 
buses were for the domestic market. 


Steel production at 3,190,000 net tons was almost equal to the record 
tonnage of 1948. It included 3,095,000 tons of ingots and 95,000 tons of 
steel castings. The rated capacity of Canada’s steel furnaces at the year-end 
was 4,000,000 net tons. Output of pig iron was the highest ever attained at 
2,155,000 tons. The 14 blast furnaces in Canada have a rated capacity of 
2,745,000 tons. 


The activity in the aircraft and parts industry in 1949 resulted in an 
output value of $61,100,000, 34 p.c. greater than in 1948, The five assembly 
plants in this industry produced 117 complete aircraft valued at $55,300,000. 


A total of 2,906 factories operated in this group in 1949, employing a 
monthly average of 268,000 persons who were paid $678,500,000 in salaries 
and wages. 


Exports of products of the iron and steel industries were valued at 
$293,000,000 in 1949, 4 p.c. higher than in 1948. Of the 1949 exports, 37 
p.c. went to the United States and 8 p.c. to the United Kingdom. Imports 
of iron and steel and their products, including transportation equipment 
except aircraft, carriages and wagons, totalled $892,000,000 in 1949, most of 
which came from the United States. 
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Leading Individual Industries 


The leading industries of Canada, from the standpoint of gross value of 
production, are shown in the following table. Pulp and paper, slaughtering 
and meat-packing and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining have estab- 
lished themselves in first, second and third place, respectively, since the end 
of the War. These are followed in order by industries engaged mainly in the 
production of consumer goods for which post-war demand has been high. 
As compared with 1947, the ranking of the fifteen leading industries has 
changed little. Electrical apparatus and supplies, petroleum products, 
railway rolling-stock and cotton yarn and cloth all moved higher on the 
list in 1948, 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1948 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- Employees and of Value of | Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products | Products 
No. No. $’000 $000 $000 $000 
Pulp and paper........ 117 51,924 151,662 349 244 412,770 825,857 
Slaughtering and meat- 

DACKING =o eee ee 140 21,879 51,828 593,530 92,329 689 ,546 
Non-ferrous metal smel- 

ting and refining..... 17 19,701 525210 393 , 264 146, 830 576,383 
Electrical apparatus and 

SUPPlies sax aheen Kees 314 53,873 122,113 180, 344 241, 333 425,725 
Saws Sense eek sc een TOS5, 56,756 95,065 208 , 568 196 ,936 409 , 267 
Automobiles sia... 11 24,703 68,477 249,754 145,601 398 ,056 
Petroleum products.... 44 8,495 22,061 314,149 63,137 394,934 
Butter and cheese..... 1,951 21,824 37,916 299 , 188 73,102 378,230 
Flour and feed mills... 924 7,124 14,055 269 , 249 39,294 310,768 
Primary iron and steel. 55 29,367 TH SST 132,779 f252.276 282,167 
Railway rolling-stock. . 38 SES Al 77,861 127 ,092 105 , 663 237, 382 
NWiachinenys sacs ss oe 339 29,963 69 , 523 86, 362 143,759 232,605 
Clothing, women’s fac- 

COL Ceoes oh eee Ll 160 33,416 59 , 363 114,028 108,271 222,814 
Clothing, men’s, fac- 

COLY ONG ee aes 563 31,092 50,988 111,670 96,772 209 ,028 
Cotton yarn and cloth. 47 24,813 45,955 119,738 80,069 203 , 446 
Totals, Fifteen Lead- 

ing Industries— 

1948 eee 12,755 446,301 996,500 | 3,548,959 | 2.071,142 5,796,208 
TOAD See cath Nee eee 15,229 430,536 838,241 | 2,877,231 | 1,801,773 4,825,558 
Grand Totals, All In- 

dustries— 

1948 Boe Tait 33,447 | 1,156,006 | 2,409,809 | 6,632,881 | 4,940,369 | 11,876,790 
L947 ie ee 32,734 | 1,131,750 | 2,085,926 | 5,534,280 | 4,292,056 | 10,081,027 


Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries 
to All Industries, ; 
OAR Os Pepa a aes Heateis 38-1 38-6 41-3 53-5 41-9 48-8 


Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in 
the east, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which 
provide employment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied popula- 
tion. In the west the cities are more largely distributing centres, though 
manufactures are rapidly increasing there also. 


The extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada are con- 
centrated in urban centres is indicated by the fact that in Ontario 94 p.c. 
of the gross manufacturing production of the Province in 1948 was contributed 
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by cities and towns having a gross production of over $1,000,000 each. In 
Quebec the percentage was 93 while in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia, where sawmilling, fish-packing and dairying are leading industries, 
the proportions were 71 and 59 p.c., respectively. In the Prairie Provinces 
manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 


Urban Centres with Gross Manufacturing Production of Over 


$40, 000,000 in 1948 


Estab- E Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Urban Centre Tshe ue and Fuel and of Value of 
ments | Ployees Wages | Electricity | Materials | Production 
No. No. $000 $000 $000 $000 

Montreal, Que........ 3,887 180,098 368,191 20,269 841,049 | 1,550,246 
LorontosOnty.cos an oe 3,683 154,197 335,143 16,501 804,970 | 1,475,762 
Hamilton, Ont........ 526 SS0 124,016 19,584 259,801 519,132 
Windsor Ont... sat. cS. 271 32,729 85,354 5,100 231,707 413,750 
Vancouver, B.C....... 1,136 33,815 75,301 4,300 DIA TDF 360,749 
Winnipeg, Man........ 765 27,906 54,380 3,133 157,380 264,023 
Montreal East, Ge se 22 4,140 10,225 9,350 177,358 221,976 
Oshawa, Ont.. shale 54 9,410 24,420 1330 77,488 142 , 842 
Kitchener, Ont t 3 178 14,917 30,817 1,485 75,262 138,276 
Sarnia, Ont.oo-e5..3s:. 47 6,848 16,894 8,326 85,461 128,501 
Wondon,;Ontys 4 eae 267 15,118 31,020 1,710 60,149 128,024 
Port Colborne, Ont.... 22 2,603 6,683 2,560 107,659 127,784 
Calgary (Alta. = o>. 4. 248 7,852 16,921 2,100 88, 245 123,027 
Edmonton, Alta....... 245 8,216 £7,012 922 87, 343 121.5625 
Brantford, Ont........ 141 14,210 31,574 EEE 63,218 119,281 
Quebec, Ouereae.s. 392 14,484 24, 369 Spe val 65,470 118,061 
Peterborough, Ont..... 97 10,001 23,070 1,130 59,898 104, 809 
New Toronto, Ont..... 36 6,805 17,916 1,595 56,593 100,040 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. 54 6,836 18,102 5,856 52,760 96,155 
St. Boniface, Man..... 69 3,599 8,216 683 74,902 95 ,533 
Three Rivers, Que..... 80 7,539 17,148 6,053 42,419 90,164 
Welland, Ont. 2s. 7% 63 8,986 23,340 4,561 39,877 89,665 
New Westminster, B.C. 115 6,615 14,390 859 42,559 76,755 
OttawarOntrasccr sis 213 9,930 19,836 1,616 36,010 75,480 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 105 9,383 21,855 It Gt 31,925 107232 
Leaside,-Ont:tia, =. os 45 7,009 16451 878 37,129 70,212 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.. 42 5,748 13579354 6,937 28,477 70,084 
Niagara Falls, Ont..... 71 6,239 15,123 4,607 DEGLI 69 ,086 
Saint: John, N.B....... 108 3,932 7,207 1,256 46 , 356 (63,575 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 98 8,093 14,875 1,011 28,411 60,794 
Wachine, Que: s... oe 44 7,930 105225 962 22,779 55,439 
ChathannOntss.. stan 69 S292 75470 857 37,933 53372 
Cornwall, Onti 4. . 46 6,482 13,718 2,680 20,769 51,230 
Kingston, Ont......... 55 5,619 11,796 ded 21,809 Sie 155 
Regina: Saski.scsesce 108 2,802 5,840 1,385 37,114 51,046 
Drummondville, Que... 39 8,297 15,012 1,613 17,779 49 , 893 
Saskatoon, Sask....... 96 2,492 S022 552 36,573 49,365 
Fort William, Ont..... 75 3,708 9,943 2 A2E 22,678 46,954 
syaney,N-S. un on 41 5,933 13,874 Sr Oyen 23,693 46, 603 
Guelph} Ont 2r....5. 043 103 6,250 12,694 789 22,784 44,873 
HAT ax ING ac en ce 122 6,059 11,326 729 22,687 44,859 
Moose Jaw, Sask...... 41 1,518 3,229 531 Si dal 44,621 
Lasalle; Qué esac. 0s. 25 2,648 5,664 1,046 22,746 42,879 


Employment in Manufactures 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics conducts monthly surveys of employ- 
ment, payrolls and man-hours in manufacturing establishments, and in the 
major non-manufacturing industries. The surveys are, in the main, limited 
to firms usually employing 15 persons or over. In view of the generally 
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Beef carcasses in an AIl- 
berta packing plant. Prac- 
tically all meat is sold in 
fresh carcass form. 


large unit of operations in manufacturing, the coverage of total employment 
in that division in the monthly surveys is particularly high, exceeding 85 p.c. 


The general index number of employment in manufacturing as a whole 

in the first nine months of 1950 was maintained at a high level, averaging 203-7, 
as compared with 204-7 in the same period in 1949, 203-8 in 1948 and 197-1 in 
1947. Labour-management relations in manufacturing were generally satis- 
factory in the period under review, the loss in working time in the first nine 
months of 1950 being substantially less than in the same period of 1949. On 
the whole, materials were in good supply, although there were temporary 
-shortages in some areas such as that resulting from industrial disputes early 
in the year in United States automotive plants, which affected certain branch 
factories in Canada. Stockpiles in many plants were also depleted during 

the Canadian railway strike in the latter part of August. 


Reflecting the effect of the holiday period, the index number of employ- 
ment in manufacturing showed the customary decline at Jan. 1, 1950. A 
further reduction in activity was indicated at Feb. 1, followed by successive 
increases in the remaining months of the period under review. The index of 
employment in manufacturing rose by 12-7 points from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, as 
compared with a gain of 6-5 points in a similar comparison in 1949, The 
index of employment in manufacturing at Sept. 1, 1950, was 3-2 points above 
the figure recorded 12 months earlier. 


In the first nine months of 1950, the employment index in heavy manu- 
facturing industries taken as a unit increased by 15-4 points, as compared with 
an advance of 10-3 points in the non-durable manufacturing industries taken 
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Paint inspection shop 
of a large Montreal 
plant. Technical ser- 
vice-man checks the 
finish on  washing- 
machine parts as they 
come from the dryer. 


asa whole. In the durable goods section, gains in employment were reported 

in lumber, -clay, glass and stone products and electrical apparatus divisions; 

the advance in the last-named industry was particularly marked. The changes 
indicated in iron and steel and non-ferrous metal products were slight. 
Improvement in employment was reported in the edible animal, pulp and | 
paper, rubber, beverages, chemicals, and non-metallic mineral sections of the 
non-durable manufacturing industries. 


As compared with one year earlier, employment indexes for manufacturing 
at Sept. 1, 1950, were higher in all areas except the Prairie Provinces, the in- 
creases ranging from 0-1 point in Quebec to 9-6 points in British Columbia. 
The index for the Prairie Provinces declined one point in the same period. 
Increased activity was reported in several of the larger cities, notably Quebec, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and Vancouver. 


Of the total employees reported by manufacturers participating in the 
monthly survey at Sept. 1, 1950, 223 per 1,000 were women, a slightly lower 
proportion than at the same date one year earlier; in that comparison, there 
was an increase of 2-1 p.c. in the number of men employed in manufacturing 
firms, accompanied by a decline in the number of women on their staffs. 
These variations were largely due to changes in the industrial distribution 
of workers within the manufacturing category in the 12 months. 


The advance of 12-7 points in the employment index for manufacturing 
as a whole from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 1950, was accompanied by a gain of 25-6 
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points in the payroll index in the same period. Upward adjustment in the 
wage rates were reported by many firms. With the exception of some slight 
seasonal declines, the payroll index in this group of industries has increased 
steadily from early in 1946. The average weekly earnings of the wage- 
earners and salaried personnel employed by the co-operating manufacturers 
were $46-26 at Sept. 1, 1950, compared with $44-20 at the same date in 1949 
and $41-46 in 1948. 


The hours worked by hourly rated wage-earners in manufacturing 
averaged 41-9 in the week of Sept. 1, 1950. One year earlier, the average was 
42-4 hours. The average hourly earnings, standing at 104-4 cents, were at a 
maximum, exceeding the Sept. 1, 1949, figure by 6-3 cents. The average 
weekly wages also reached a new peak, $43-74 at Sept. 1, 1950. 


Monthly Indexes of Employment in Manufactures, 1944-50 


(1926 = 100) 

Month 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Natt tafe. ee ae 226746 )212-7- | 8479-9 12°400:6.) 19979 2202-7. |. oer 
Reba Soo ee ae 297 8<\ 7215-0: 1828119329"). "200-7 | 202°6 | 2198-0 
Mare deteee ergs: go. 02655-12143 f318) 6 16 10465>1 902-61 203-0" | 400 7 
irae Uk She ree eee 295 25x 221280 |. ~184::9 b 105 <2} 5902-0: 1903-0) | 200-4 
Maye ee 723-2 | 310-63} 2186-2 (4195-8: |. 2018 | 203-3" 200-8 
Ae oes Stak a 223 1s\ 900-0 }1 1842 7> |: 107-6. 903-6 | 2 205.47 | = 20422 
Nilyen tees ee PIS Bep DOWD he 187-22- | 200sGal-- 207-2.) S20 4 908.0 
ME Re op on ae a 225-0 | 204-1 | 184-2 | 202-5 | 206-5] 206-4] 209-4 
Sent. fee wesc ote ch 226-24. 198-6: | 1877 21 203-3 [2 2095" | 200-2 |. 942-4 
OS Re eg ae es ree 223-7 | 188:3 | 488-4 | ° 203-61 210-0:|>. 208-6 i: 
NGV 2 foi wo eee 221+3 |) 486*3:|* 192-8 | 205:1°| »208.3 |. +2065 
Deceit bat oa 221-3 k <1 86-3 422 194-9 205-4}. 9207-941" 204.9 


Galvanizing pipe elbows. This pro- 
cess adds a protective coat of zinc 
to resist rust and corrosion. 


Toronto's subway under construction. In the foreground the decking has been completed, 
while for the next two blocks top-lift excavation is under way. Beyond that traffic 
is proceeding normally. 


* Construction 


The construction industry had not recovered from the depressed con- 
ditions of the early 1930’s when war production began to drain off materials 
and labour from peacetime projects. This was particularly evident in 
residential construction. Increased personal incomes allowed-many families 
to expand into separate or larger living quarters while, at the same time, 
marriage rates were high. Since the end of the War considerable progress 
has been made in alleviating the shortage of housing and the number of new 
dwelling units completed annually is now exceeding the net increase in the 
number of households. 


Government Assistance 


The Federal Government has administered legislation designed to assist 
in the financing and improvement of housing in Canada since 1935. There 
are four Acts of Parliament in effect at the present time under which it is 
possible to obtain help from the Federal Government for the purpose of build- 
ing houses: the National Housing Act, 1944; the Farm Improvement Loans 
Act; the Farm Loan Act, 1927; and the Veterans’ Land Act. The first is 
outlined below while the last is dealt with under Veterans Affairs, p. 96. The 
other two Acts provide direct and indirect financial assistance to farmers for a 
wide range of purposes, of which housing represents only a small part. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—To provide co- 
ordination in the housing field, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
was incorporated by an Act passed in December, 1945. Its purpose and func- 
tions are to administer the National Housing Act, 1944, and earlier housing 
legislation and to provide facilities for the rediscounting of mortgages by 
lending institutions. Since March, 1947, the Corporation has administered 
a taxation incentive plan for rental housing construction and, in 1948, it took 
over the functions of Wartime Housing, Limited. Most of the housing 
activities of the Federal Government are now being administered by the 
Corporation. ; 


National Housing Act, 1944 


The National Housing Act, 1944, was designed to stimulate the construc- 
tion of housing for both owner-occupancy and rental. It offers various forms 
of assistance as summarized below. 


Joint Loans.—Loans are made jointly by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation and approved lending institutions to prospective home 
owners and to builders of houses for sale to occupants or for rental. Houses 
must be constructed according to sound, prescribed standards. Joint loans 
of up to 80 p.c. of the lending value of the dwelling may be made. The 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation may grant an additional loan of 
one-sixth of the joint loan to prospective home-owners conditional upon the 
cost or selling price being fair and reasonable. The maximum joint loan on any 
dwelling unit is $8,500. Interest payable by the borrower is 44 p.c. per 
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annum. The term of the loan may be up to 30 years. Payments of principal, 


interest and taxes are made in monthly instalments comparable to rent. 
Twenty-five per cent of the money borrowed is advanced to the lending 
institution by the Corporation. 


Joint loans are also available for co-operative housing, for farm housing, 
and under the Integrated Housing Plan. For farm housing, the amounts of 


loan are determined on a different basis than for urban housing. Under the | 


Integrated Housing Plan, builders may obtain joint loans for the erection of 
groups of houses for sale primarily to veterans at an agreed maximum price; 
the Corporation is obligated to purchase any houses unsold after a period of 
one year following completion. 

In the first eight months of 1950, a total of 31,379 units were approved for 
joint loans, involving $217,400,000 or an average loan per unit of about $5,370. 
These figures compare with 16,287 units, involving $87,500,000, or an average 
loan per unit of nearly $6,930 for the corresponding period of 1949. 


' Direct Loans.—The Act provides loans by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation to limited dividend companies for the construction of 
low-rental housing. Such loans may be for 90 p.c. of the lending value of 
the project at an interest rate of 3 p.c. perannum. The period of amortization 
may be extended to 50 years. 


The Corporation is authorized to make direct advances to mining, 
lumbering and fishing companies in outlying areas, to assist in providing homes 
for their employees. Loans are made to, or are guaranteed by, the company 
concerned; the term of the loan may be as long as 15 years, the rate of interest 
is 4 p.c., and the company may not earn on its investment in the housing 
project more than 4 p.c. annually. The maximum loan is 80 p.c. of the lending 
value. In the case of rental insurance projects, the maximum loan is 85 p.c. 
of lending value. The Act also provides that the Corporation may make 
direct loans in other cases where a joint loan cannot be obtained. 


Guarantees.—Loans guaranteed by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation may be made by banks or approved instalment credit agencies for 
home improvement and home extension purposes. These loans are intended 
to assist home owners to finance additional dwelling units in existing homes. 
They bear interest at 5 p.c. The section dealing with home improvement loans 
has not been proclaimed owing to the shortage of building materials. 


Life insurance companies under federal jurisdiction are authorized to 
invest up to 5 p.c. of their Canadian assets in a low- or moderate-rental 
housing project, and are guaranteed a net return of 24 p.c. per annum on 
such investments. Guarantees to lending institutions may be made by the 
Corporation ensuring a return of 24 p.c. per annum on approved investments 
in the purchase and improvement of land to be used for residential develop- 
ment. On payment of an annual premium, the Corporation may guarantee a 
minimum rental income for approved projects covering periods of not more 
than 30 years. 


Direct Construction.—Wartime Housing, Limited, was a Crown com- 
pany established in 1941 to build houses for war workers. In 1947, the 
supervision of the company—at this time building rental housing for veterans 
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A sixty-house construction project. It is estimated that 85,000 new houses were completed 
during 1950. 


—was taken over by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Then 
in June, 1948, the charter of Wartime Housing, Limited, was surrendered and 
the company’s assets transferred to Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion which was empowered to own housing projects and to engage in direct 
housing construction operations on its own account. In addition, the 
Corporation conducts the construction operations of the Department of 
National Defence in connection with that Department’s program of providing 
married quarters for its permanent personnel. Under new legislation in 
1949, Federal and Provincial Governments may undertake joint housing 
developments. Dwellings in such projects may be sold for home-ownership 
or rented. All costs, profits and loans on such developments are shared in 
the ratio of 75 p.c. by the Federal Government and 25 p.c. by the partici- 
pating province. 


Research and Community Planning.—The research plans cover the 
fields of: economic and statistical inquiries; technical research in materials, 
equipment, standards, etc.; and design. In 1947, the National Research 
Council formed a Division of Building Research to undertake the major 
portion of actual technical and laboratory research work regarding building 
methods and materials. Assistance has been provided, also, to university 
research in both the technical and social aspects of housing. The Corporation 
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is authorized to make grants-in-aid to municipalities in clearing and preparing 
land for low- or moderate-rental housing projects. ‘ 


Land Assembly.—Because of the shortage of serviced land in almost 
every Canadian municipality, approved lending institutions are now enabled 
under the National Housing Act, but only with approval of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, to purchase raw land to be used for 
housing development and to install the necessary services such as roads, 
sewers and water. The price of the land to the builder or home owner will 2 
be fixed to assure that the home owner receives full benefit of the economies 
effected by this method of land assembly. , 


Construction Statistics 


Housing.—It is estimated that 90,955 dwelling units were completed 
during 1949 as compared with 81,243 in 1948. This brings completions during 
the five post-war years to about 367,000 units. It is estimated that during 
the first seven months of 1950 an additional 42,821 dwelling units were com- 
pleted and, at July 31, there were 67,097 units under construction. 


Dwelling Units Built, by Types, 1946-50 


$n 


Type 1946 1947 1948 1949 19501 
No No No. No No 
New Construction— - 
One-family detached.......... 50,457 58, 883 61,787 68 , 422 32,447 
Two-family detached......... 4,206 5,314 4,560 77,250 3,738 
RoOWw70r terrace... ax cae ee 510 608 1,607 480 42 
Apartment or flat.....: 5.2. 2,898 7,460 7,836 10,962 6,506 
ORB ERS Gree ohh chart Ris aN 2,504 81 307 419 88 
Totals, New Construction.} 60,575 72,346 76,097 87,533 42,821 
Conversignsest fasion he Rees 6,740 7,013 5,146 3,422 
Grand Totals........... 67,315 79,359 81,243 90,955 


1 First seven months. 


Bulldozer levels ballast 
during road-construc- 
tion operations. 
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Over 51 p.c. of the dwelling units completed in 1949 were in the 17 
* metropolitan areas of 40,000 population or over; these areas contain about 
36 p.c. of the population of Canada. 


Dwelling Units Built in Metropolitan Areas of 40,000 Population 
or Over, 1946-50 


(Exclusive of conversions) 


Metropolitan Area 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950! 
No No No. No No 

Caloarye ss chee caer se tes chee Tees 136 1,306 1,375 1,986 892 
ECGINONCO Mike sooo geese ae one Mee aes 832 1,291 1,784 2,361 1,417 
Fl alitaxces ake xt whe ae See ee 588 371 471 780 377 
FLamail CONS... yas oles eet Adare see 640 1,141 13:17. 1,909 718 
TOMAR a ee es nS 625 799 732 1,204 878 
Montreal icy scwioe. conc site oe hk Srcow iit 6,183 8,814 14,394 8,700 
Oa Wasa orgie ee ee Se 1,447 1,194 1,454 975 846 
OUCDE Cree eee eee ees 950 834 1,082 1,090 1,026 
IRC CATA cdc aay ae oe ON ora 405 518 ‘ 424 584 260 
Saint sJOh Nites nae Se Re 242 457 134 345 Dich 
SASKat OMe reese ere eile ew bles 682 750 773 370 200 
PPR TOCARAVEDG on cosas Soe ge aE 214 157 533 647 207 
EBOLOULO. ane Sshatc ane ek Bere 4,204 3,836 4,143 6,712 3,799 
NIATICOMVER cate sten soa e oie een 2,968 3,750 6,758 Sx Sot 2,483 
NAC TOTIAMIS ete. tater are canes cae 787 829 1,353 1,021 515 
WVTTNC'SO laser atscait whee sven crt me cea ae 716 839 806 1,416 638 
WHinIDERS ans Sa Ne ee oa 1,966 3,242 2,881 3,228 1,541 
IROCALS Soas S acs tena 21,973 27,497 34,834 44,853 24,768 


1 First seven months. 


Annual Census of Construction.—In 1949 the total value of construc- 
tion work reported to the Census of Construction amounted to $1,920,631,000. 
This was an increase of 15 p.c. over 1948 and of 200 p.c. over 1941. 


Although the 1949 Census of Construction was extended to cover the 
construction work performed by the railway and telephone companies, with 
their own labour forces, such data were not included in the following tables 
for the sake of comparability with former years. Work performed by 
contractors outside the companies’ employ was included in 1949 as in past 
years. 


On the other hand, figures of construction work carried out in Newfound- 
land have been included for the first time in 1949. Because these figures do © 
not bulk largely in any of the grouped data, comparability with the figures 
for previous years is not affected to any extent. | 


In 1949 building construction as a whole showed an increase of 13 p.c. 
over 1948. Residential building, the most important group within that 
classification, increased by 39 p.c. Engineering construction advanced by 
20 p.c. Employment afforded by the construction industry has advanced 
rapidly since 1944, the number of persons employed in 1949 being almost 
two and one-half times the number in the earlier year. Also, the average 
remuneration paid per employee in 1949 was $2,242 as compared with $1,596 — 
in 1944, 
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Value of Construction, by Types, 1941, 1948 and 1949 


wl al woans 


~ P.C. Change— 
Type 1941 1948 19491 
% 1941-491 1948-491 
$000 $000 “$000 
Building— 

Residential faassen ese wee 87,586 255,756 356,562 +307 -1 + 39-4 
THStITULIONAl ew see ra otros 15,175 121,421 174,462 + 43-7 
Commercial: cs RA Piers 41,157 166,073 181,035 +339 -9 + 9-0 
JnGusitkial wctuct sees, pease aes 177,698 242 ,832 194,556 + 9-5 — 19-9 
OCH ER ARN koe OOS rere ea ae 52,875 39,540 210d — 59-0 — 45-1 
Work by building trades?...... 64, 604 262,366 301,100 +366:-1 + 14-8 

Totals, Building.... 439,095 | 1,087,988 | 1,229,416 +180-0 + 13-0 

Engineering— 

Roads, bridges, etc........... 74,715 258,486 237 , 888 +218-4 — 8 
Marine construction.......... 31.62% 108 , 104 141,397 +347 -2 + 30 
Electric stations, etc.......... 29,778 172,661 248 , 004 3 + 43 
Railway, telephone, telegraph. 2,859 12-532 15,784 +452-1 + 25 
Other engineering............ 61,683 25,790 48,144 — 21-9 + 86 

Totals, Engineering .. 200,656 577,573 | © 691,215 1244.5 + 19 

Grand Totals......... 639,751 | 1,665,561 |1,920,631 +200 -2 + 15 


11949 figures include Newfoundland. 


2 Building of all types by independent 
3 Increase over 500 p.c. 


tradesmen: not classified as to type of building concerned. 


Value of Construction, by Provinces, 1941 and 1943-49 


Province | 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
a $7000 | $'000 | $7000 | $000 | $'000 | $000 $’000 
Po S25 |!" 20390] = 1.646750 1.962 1° 1.877) 2) 382 3.071 5.424 | 
NGO ae: 33153 | 40,667 | 29/833 | 29,325 | 40,858 | 52,897 | 73,507 
Sane 18,551. | 12.007 | 13,657 | 14,373 | 27.761 | 42.675'| 51.590 
Ole... .. 181,860 |159,875 |131,064 |150,166 |225.582 | 338,515 | 421.476 
Ont. 261.239 216.715 |165,395 |216.545 |347.617 | 501,651 | 682,466 
Man i. .7! 29°610 | 20,191 | 19.357 | 28.383 | 43.463 | 61.254 | 82.230 
Baskie 2s 20,668 | 11,128 | 12,423 | 17,482 | 29/277 | 40,009 | 49.380 
Altai 5 35.296 | 25,142 | 27,569 | 32.014 | 51,573 | 67,651 | 109,448 
B.C. 57/435 | 85.056 | 48.578 | 53,414 100,148 | 148,813 | 190,040 

Canada..| 639,751 | 572,427 | 449,838 | 543,580 | 868,661 |1,256,536 |1,665,561 


$000 
13 


1949 


1,920,631 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Operating Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1941-49 


Salaries and Cost of 
Wages Paid Materials Used 
Year Reports | Persons SOC eae 

Received | Employed ‘Pi Cinok PCs of 

‘ Amount! Total | Amount | Total 

Work ork 

No. No. $’000 $000 

gD: 9) Beary Se Rep a a ae 15,031 176,358 | 235,632 36-8 370,189 57+9 
BLS 2s SI en rie ee Sr oe 13,754 175,267 | 262,043 41-2 SLARL SZ, 51°1 
LOA Be a rere cetentte 12,600 155,300 |}251,434 43-1 278,888 48-7 
19 BA ee Ree lebamooe 3 16,121 123,892 | 197,704 44-0 200,801 44-6 
LOD Spe react cae 19,025 146,530 | 233,991 43-0 275,622 50-7 
1946. 23,793 198,851 | 344,893 39-7 459,966 53-0 
TAT se ees Ap atee ee 26,542 250,330 | 482,907 38-4 654,996 52-1 
1948. 21,909 284,019 | 605,496 36-4 835,917 50-2 
1 Oy Ch area renter Gene a ae 22,878 303,314 35°+4 }1,010,169 52-6 


680,125 


Total 
Value 


1,920,631 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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Building Permits.—Values of building permits issued in 507 muni- 
cipalities by types of buildings are shown in the following table for 1948 and 
1949. Prior to 1948 data were reported by 204 municipalities only. 


Building Permits Issued in 507 Municipalities, by Types, 1948 and 1949 


: een P.C. Change 

Type of Building 1948 19491 1948.49 
$000 $000 

Resident tai i.cc este ce eke ce eames oie oe ites 1 379 ,913 445 ,322 +17-2 
ENSCTEU TION al eos soe era ee I Ro One aetna 76,660 103 , 192 +34-6 
COMMMMETCIA Late cte eae ie ees 135,017 149 , 832 +11-0 
EIS GE a est soe cane Pa Pad iae: Sato nace oto 51,210 40,261 —21-4 
QENEESRT Ra ee Ot RSENS OLDE Lees 4,608 6,623 +43-7 
SEGOLATSE oe ee Sa hy ect ened 647,408 745,230 +15-1 


1 Newfoundland not included. 


Railways.—The expenditures of railways, steam and electric, on road, 
maintenance of way and structures and equipment are not included in the 
figures for the construction industries given above and are therefore sum- 
marized here. For steam railways expenditures for these purposes in 1948 
amounted to $309,436,552 compared with $249,445,715 in 1947. For electric 
railways, expenditure in 1948 was $12,619,795 as against $10,393,817 in 1947. 


The first all-aluminum highway bridge on the North American continent was opened in 
July, 1950. The bridge, 504 ft. in length, spans the Saguenay River at Arvida, Que. 
Light, strong, corrosion-resistant aluminum is being increasingly used as a structural 
material. 


Labour 


ieee labour is protected by law and by the 
organizations that labour has itself set up or called into existence. The 
Parliament of Canada as well as the Provincial Legislatures have enacted 
laws for the protection of workers in their places of employment. Co-opera- 
tion between the Federal Government and the provinces before and during 
the War has resulted in fairly uniform principles being applied throughout 
Canada for the settlement of industrial disputes. 


~The Government of Canada provides unemployment insurance through 
a nation-wide system of employment.offices which are concerned with both 
the payment of claims and the placing of workers in jobs. The Government 
regulates working conditions of its own employees and provides compensation 
for them in case of accident during employment. Observance is required 
of specified wage-and-hour conditions by. contractors for federal public 
works and government equipment and supplies. Federal laws govern 
employment on railways and in the mercantile marine, permit peaceful 
picketing, and prohibit employment on Sunday except under certain con- 
ditions. 


In most provinces there are laws for the inspection of mines, factories, 
shops and other work places and for the’regulation of wages, hours of work, 
employment of women and children, apprenticeship and workmen’s compen- 
sation. Laws have also been enacted to protect freedom of association, 
to require employers to bargain with the representatives of employees or 
with trade unions and to prohibit any strike or lockout until after an inquiry. 


Collective Bargaining and Conciliation Legislation 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into effect 
on Sept. 1, 1948. The new legislation replaced both the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act which had been in force from 1907 to March, 1944, and 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003, 
which had succeeded the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in 1944. By 
proclamation the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act became 
effective in the Province of Newfoundland on Sept. 19, 1949. 


The new Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., 
navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship 
lines and ferries, both interprovincial and international aerodromes and air 
transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and works declared to be for 
the general advantage of Canada. However, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities may enact similar legislation for application to employees within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory arrangements for the 
administration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 

The Minister of Labour and the Canada Labour Relations Board jointly 
administer the provisions of the Act. The Minister administers those 
provisions providing for the appointment of Conciliation Officers, Conciliation 
Boards, Industrial Inquiry Commissions, for consent to prosecute, and for 
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the making of complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has 
failed to bargain in good faith. The Canada Labour Relations Board, which 
is composed of four representatives each of organized labour and management 
and a chairman and vice-chairman, administers those portions of the Act 
that concern the certification of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure 
into a collective agreement for the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agreement, and the investigation of com- 
plaints that a party has failed to bargain collectively. 


The legislation also provides for the right of free association of employees 
and employers, for the safeguarding of that right by prohibiting unfair labour 
practices, for compulsory collective bargaining between trade unions and 
employees upon notice following certification or upon notice to negotiate the 
renewal of an agreement. Where the parties are unable to reach agreement 
by direct negotiations, conciliation services by officers and boards may be 
provided. Strikes and lockouts and the taking of strike votes are prohibited 
until the legislative procedures of negotiation and conciliation laid down in 
the Act have either been satisfied or the Minister has refused to appoint 
a Conciliation Board. Where a Board has been appointed, a strike or lockout 
may take place seven days after the report of the Board has been given to 
the Minister of Labour. Where the Minister neglects to appoint a Board, a 
strike or lockout may take place after 15 days or earlier if the Minister gives 
notice of refusal to appoint a Board. Enforcement of the Act is by way of 
court prosecution which can be instituted only by consent of the Minister. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


A slight increase in the number of strikes and lockouts together with 
substantial increases in the number of workers involved and the resulting 
time-loss marked the first eight months of 1950 as compared with the same 
period in 1949, A strike in August, 1950, of 125,000 non- operating railway 
workers across Canada, with a time-loss of a 1,000,000 days, was responsible 
for the sharp increase in the number of workers involved and in the time-loss. 


During the first eight months of 1950 preliminary figures show 99 strikes 
and lockouts, with 149,122 workers involved and a time-loss of 1:763;822 
man-working days; in the first eight months of 1949 there were 92 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 32,005 workers, with a loss of 766,013 days; and in 
the first eight months of 1948 there were 108 strikes and lockouts, with 29,718 
workers involved and a loss of 646,671 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural wage and salary workers in 
Canada, the time-loss for the first eight months of 1950 was 0:19 p.c. of the 
estimated working time, and 0-11 p.c. for the same period in 1949, 


Labour Organization 


The majority of local trade unions in Canada are branches of international 
organizations, either craft or industrial, with headquarters in the United 
States. Broadly speaking, the unions are of four types: (1) international 
unions with active branches existing in Canada, but headquarters in the 
United States; (2) national unions that are purely Canadian in scope; (3) local 
unions, directly chartered by central labour federations and congresses; and 
(4) wholly independent Oigdniza tans. 
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At the end of 1949 there were 1,005,639 union members reported to the 
Department of Labour, an increase of 28,045 over the 1948 figure. The 
number of local branches increased from 5,114 in 1948 to 5,268 in 1949. 
Reports showed 459,068 members of unions affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress, 301,729 with the Canadian Congress of Labour and 80,089 
with the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour at the end of 1949. 


The Labour Force 


Since November, 1945, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has conducted 
sample surveys to obtain periodic estimates of the employment characteristics 
of the Canadian population. These are made at quarterly intervals and cover 

the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age or over. The sample 
is composed of approximately 30,000 households in about 100 different 
areas, selected by scientific sampling methods. 


The surveys provide information regarding the current activity or 
status of individuals during the survey week. Classification is based on 
the maximum degree of participation in the labour force. In order of 
descending attachment to the labour force, therefore, an individual is classified 
as: with a job and at work; without a job and seeking work; with a job but 
not at work; or without a job and not seeking employment, i.e., not in the 
labour force. 


Estimates of the labour force and its main components are compiled by 
region, sex, age, occupational status, industry and occupation. Additional 


Operation of this lathe, 
on which wheels of 52 
in. diameter can be 
turned, is fully auto- 
matic, highly accurate 
and safe in every re- 
spect. If is fitted with 
shatter-proof shields 
and machinists wear 
goggles and gloves 
at all times. 


information with regard to hours worked and industrial attachment is com- 
piled for persons in the paid-worker category. 


The following table presents summary data for the 20 labour force 
surveys from November, 1945, to August, 1950. 


Labour Force Characteristics of the Canadian Civilian Non-Instifutional 
Population 


(Estimated in thousands of persons 14 years of age or over) 


a 


With Jobs and at With Without Total 
Work Jobs Total Jobs Total Civilian 
Date but with and Labour || Non-Ins- 
1-145 4534-35 not at Jobs Seeking | Force || titutional 
hrs. | hrs. |hrs.+| Work! Work Popula- 
tion 
INOVew O45 98 286 | 3,851 91 4,326 V72 4,498 8,333 
Feb. 23, 1946.. 85 298 | 3,824 105 4,312 213 4,525 8,538 
June 1, 1946.. 156 315 | 4,110 121 4,702 126 4,828 8,718 
Aug. 31, 1946.. 104 253 | 4,299 204 4,860 117 4,977 8,792 
Nov. 9, 1946.. 111 301 | 4,217 104 4,733 115 4,848 8, 866 
Mar. 1, 1947.. 97 324 | 4,005 139 4,565 141 4,706 8,936 
May 31, 1947.. 126 312 | 4,279 104 4,821 91 4,912 8,930 
Aug. 16, 1947.. 1:3 315 | 4,312 268 5,008 73 5,081 8,971 
Nov. 8, 1947.. 120 322 | 4,293 112 4,847 87 4,934 9,003 
Feb. 21, 1948.. 103 372 | 4,033 161 4,669 156 4,825 9,058 
June , 5, 1948... 127 334 | 4,388 99 4,948 82 5,030 9,118 
Sept. 4, 1948.. 102 314 | 4,449 Wey 5,042 67 5,109 9,160 
Nov. 20, 1948.. 104 326 | 4,336 92 4,858 106 4,964 9,193 
Mar. 5, 1949.. 91 389 | 4,095 125 4,700 199 4,899 9,270 
June 4, 1949... 108 337 | 4,483 90 5,018 103 S3124 9,301 
Aug. 20, 1949.. 92 3121543522 229 SESS 98 55253 9, 343 
Oct. 29, 19492, 101 367 | 4,486 99 5,053 147 5,200 9,610 
Mar. 4, 1950.. 120 483 | 4,041 152: 4,796 312 5,108 9,679 
June 3, 19508. 88 314 | 4,308 83 4,793 - 140 4,933 9,135 
Aug. 19, 1950.. 92 299 | 4,563 267 O52 24 103 5,334 ey Ui 


1 Includes persons who did not work at their jobs during the survey week and who were 
not seeking work. 2 Newfoundland included in estimates from October, 1949. 3H x- 
cluding Manitoba because of flood conditions in the Red River Valley. 


Employment in 1950 


Industrial activity was maintained at a high level in the early months 
of 1950, the average index of employment for the first nine months, at 127-6, 
being 0:3 p.c. above the corresponding 1949 figure, and also exceeding the 
1948 and 1947 averages for the same period. There was the usual seasonal 
decline in the opening months of 1950, when employment was lower than in 
the first quarter of 1949. From May 1, however, the index showed steady 
though moderate increases as compared with the Jan. 1 index, and also, in 
most Cases, as compared with the same months of 1949. 


Several factors contributed to the high levels of employment in 1950. 
There was a continuance of heavy investment expenditures, as well as strong 
demand for consumer goods. Labour-management relations were generally 
good, in spite of the dispute in the non-operating branches of the railways, 
which seriously affected the situation in the latter part of August. Some 
lines of business, however, were adversely affected by devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar and European currencies, but in other instances employment 
was accelerated by increased exports to the United States. 
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The general index of aggregate weekly payrolls continued to show succes- 
sive increases, interrupted only by losses occurring in the holiday weeks of 
Jan. 1 and June 1. The figure at Sept. 1, 1950, was 10 points higher than 
that at the same date in 1949. The general increase of the index for the first 

_nine months of 1950 was 9 points, as compared with 17-7 points in the same 
period in 1949 over 1948, and 26-6 points in 1948 over 1947. Many firms 
showed further upward adjustments in their wage rates, while the payment 
of higher cost-of-living bonuses was commonly reported as prices continued 
to rise. The weekly wages and salaries averaged $44-47 in the first nine 
months of 1950, exceeding by 3-9 p.c. the average in the same period in 1949, 

' previously the maximum on record., 


Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls and Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries in Leading Non-Agriculfural Industries, by Months, 1948-50 


(June 1, 1941 = 100) 


Index Numbers of— Average Weekly 
Month Employment Payrolls NV SECS Ang Salaries 
1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ 
Jae Sal ret 126-9 | 128-4 | 127-0 | 178-3 | 204-5 | 208-9 || 36-28 | 41-10 | 42-38 
| Be evan gecel Peeper, ye 124-0 | 124-8 | 122-6 | 185-7 | 207-6 | 209-2 || 38-63 | 42-92 | 43-99 
BAY, Ea aptanl ep Beat at Lae 123-7 | 123-7 | 122-2 | 189-3 | 207-5 | 212-1 }} 39-50 | 43-27 | 44-74 
PV cea ene 122-2 | 122-9 | 123-1 | 184-8 | 206-5 | 214-2 }} 39-04 | 43-35 | 44-88 
tN aa es pears 1D el. 123-8 | 123-6 | 188-0 | 207-3 | 215-7 || 39-70 | 43-19 | 44-99 
PUNCH V2 Sie Pes 125-9 | 127-4 |] 128-6 195-4 | 209-0 | 222-6 || 40-02 | 42-32 | 44-59 
PPE eg se dee oiy eae 129-7 | 130-6 | 132-5 | 203-5 | 217-6 | 232-1 |] 40-48 | 42-96 | 45-13 
AUS 251 we ei sy 131-6 | 131-3 | 133-9 | 207-2 | 218-9 | 235-2 || 40-66 | 43-01 | 45-26 ‘ 
Septtss le. amare 132-2 |} 132-4 | 135-1 | 209-3 | 222-0 | 232-0 || 40-86 | 43-27 | 44-24 
Oct. d Rees ane Ah 133-1 132-4 Ae 215 #7 .\223°8 : 41-80 | 43-55 
WNOVeOs Ise nase: TSS SSH a Lol : 218-0 | 224-8 42-15 | 43-80 
Peciec ts sy, e 133-9 | 132-2 219-0 | 224-7 42-23 | 43-81 
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Industrial activity in the first months of 1950 was generally greater 
than in the same period of 1949, in all provinces except Nova Scotia. A 
contraction in employment in iron and steel mills and construction was 
responsible for most of the change in that Province. ‘The increases in the 
other provinces at Sept. 1, 1950, as compared with the same date one year 
earlier, ranged from 0-9 points in Manitoba to 31-6 points in Prince Edward 
Island. Improvement in the logging industry accounted for much of the 
advance of 5-5 points in the index for New Brunswick, while expansion in oil 
production and construction was responsible for the rise of 6-8 points in the 
employment index for Alberta in the same period. 


The provincial index numbers of aggregate payrolls in the major industrial 
groups were higher in 1950 than in 1949 in all provinces except Nova Scotia, 
reaching new all-time peaks in most areas. The average weekly wages and 
salaries were also generally higher in practically all provinces than in any 
earlier year, 


Average Hours, Average Hourly Earnings and Average Weekly 
Wages in Manufacturing, by Months, 1948-50 


Average Hours Worked |Average Hourly Earnings} Average Weekly Wages 


Month —. |S 
1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 | 1948 1949 1950 
No No No cts cts cts $ $ $ 
BV AT sy Mee errs 38-3 40-6 39-9 86-6 Coy cool fea (O Ca 33-17 | 39-46 | 40-34 
Hebe sls. ee 42-8 42-9 42-3 86-6 97-2 | 100-9 | 37-06 | 41-70 | 42-68 
Mar wel ace ces 43-2 43-0 42-5 88-0 97-6 | 101-4 | 38-02 | 41-97 | 43-10 
YAS 0) esa taen Dearie ner 8 41-6 42-9 42-8 89-0 98-2 | 101-7 | 37-02 | 42-13 | 43-53 
Wayans dec: ee 43-1 42-5 42-6 89-4 98-6 | 102-5 | 38-53 | 41-91 | 43-67 
nib bevesmieers Ere a Sapo. tee 41-7 40:8 42-0 91-4 99-1 | 103-5 | 38-11 | 40-43 | 43-47 
aah \iead ana Gata ee pres 42-0 41-8 42-5 92-3 99-1 103-9 | 38-77 | 41-42 | 44-16 
ANTE ou Ae thea 42-1 41-9 42-5 92-7 98-8 | 104-2 | 39-03 | 41-40 | 44-29 
Sepesie lease 41-7 42-4 41-9 93-4 98-4 | 104-4 | 38-95 | 41-72 | 43-74 
Oct. 1 Nea eee, 43-0 42-7 ee 94-6 99-3 2 40-68 | 42-40 
INOVattk Lae cae 43-1 42-8 2 95-5 99-5 41-16 | 42-59 
DeCisa de eoae 43-2 42-9 96-0 | 100-0 41-47 | 42-90 


Among the larger cities, improvement in industrial employment was 
indicated at Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Windsor. Declines 
in shipbuilding and construction contributed to lower figures in Quebec and 
Vancouver, while in Winnipeg manufacturing was quieter. On the other 
hand, construction firms in the latter centre reported a high level of activity, 
partly associated with repairs to property damaged by floods. The average 
weekly wages and salaries reported in the cities mentioned generally exceeded 
those recorded in the same period of 1949, 

Industrially, there was moderate expansion in employment in 1950 in 
most of- the leading non-agricultural groups. Logging and transportation 
were exceptions, the index numbers in those divisions in the first nine months 
being considerably below the same period in 1949. Unfavourable weather 
in some areas in the early months of the year hampered bush operations, and 
currency problems adversely affected certain overseas markets. In the latter 
months of 1950, however, some improvement over the same part of 1949 was 
indicated in logging. In transportation, there were small declines in the 
12-month comparisons during most of the year; these took place to a consider- 
able extent in the shipping industry. 
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In the first nine months of 1950 there was an increase of 0-8 p.c. in the 
employment reported for women by leading establishments in the major 
industrial groups as compared with 1949, while the number of men employed 
also showed a small advance. Changes in the industrial distribution of 
employment was largely responsible for the variation in the movements. 
The proportion of women per 1,000 workers of both sexes fell from 228 at 
Sept. 1, 1949 to 223 at the same date in 1950. 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 


Index numbers of wage rates, compiled by the Department of Labour, 
show the general movement of wage rates for the main industrial groups as 
well as for individual industries, but cannot be used to compare rates in one 
industry with those in another. The statistics are average straight-time 
wage rates or average straight-time piece-work earnings and therefore do not 
include overtime or other premium payments. From 1930 to 1933 there 
was a considerable decrease in wage rates but increases have been general 
each year since that time. During 1939-49 the rise amounted to about 105 p.c. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates for Certain Main Groups of 
Industries, 1901-49 


(Rates in 1939=100) 


Manu-} Con- | Water | Steam |Electric _ |General 
Year |Logging ae ae fac- | struc- | Trans-| Rail- | Rail- Shona Aver- 


turing | tion port ways ways agel 
1901.. 51-4 47-4 61-2 : 35°3-|=> 43-9 33-7 32-8 : 38-1 
1905.. 57-0 49-5 58-7 Mg 42-8 44-7 36°5 37°7 : 43-1 
1910.. 64-0 54-0 62-5 oy 50-9 48-4 44-1 44-0 : 49-9 
191.52, 61-1 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 49-8 50-2 ae 53-2 
1920...| 142-5 | 113-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 106-0 | 105-2 | 108-2 99-7 92-2 107-0 
192557; 95-2 96-1 93-3 92-3 99-8 90-4 91-2 96-4 89-1 93-8 
1930.. 97-5 97-1 93-9 95-5 | 119-1 97-2 | 100-0 | 102-3 94-7 99-9 
1935.. 73-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 94-3 93-0 88-4 
1940...| 104-9 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-3 | 105-2 | 100-0 | 103-9 | 101-3 103-9 
1941...] 114-0 | 109-4 | 112-2 | 115-2 | 111-6 | 113-3 | 109-4 | 109-1 | 106-4 113*1 
1942...) 125-9 | 113-1 | 118-7 | 125-5 | 118-6 | 125-8 | 114-8 | 115-8 | 112-0 122-5 
1943...| 143-1} 124-8 | 123-1 | 136-8 | 127-7 | 138-8 | 125-5 | 121-2 | 121-9 133-7 
1944...] 146-1 | 146-0 | 125-2 | 141-4 | 129-6 | 142-2 | 125-5 | 125-7 | 122-4 137-9 
1945...) 153-3- | 146-2) |) 128-2v))446-5 | 131-1 | 1446. |):125-5 | 126-6 4° 125-6 141-8 
1946...| 167-4 |] 146-7 | 135-7 | 161-5 | 143-9 | 162-3 | 142-3 | 139-5 | 125-2 155-2 
1947...| 195-1 | 166-7 | 157-7 | 183-3 | 155-0 | 183-8 | 142-3 | 162-3 | 132-2 173-7 
1948. 5.121858 |) 192-9217 173-1. | -205-.9-)1:76-3- | 21325.) 170-2 175-0 |} 140:4 195-8 
1949p. .| 216-0 | 192-4 | 180-5 |} 219-1 | 184-2 pat L7OH2 He Vets |e Sees 205-1 


1 Includes laundries. 


In 1949 the average normal weekly hours of work in manufacturing 
industries, weighted by the number of male workers, was 44:8. The average 
weekly hours in the major manufacturing groups were: food and beverages, © 
45-9; tobacco and tobacco products, 45-0; rubber products, 43-4; leather 
products, 45-3; textile products (except clothing), 46-6; clothing (textile and 
fur), 43-3; wood products, 45-9; paper products, 47-1; printing, publishing 
and allied industries, 40-8; iron and steel products, 44-0; transportation 
equipment, 44-3; non-ferrous metal products, 44-8; electrical apparatus and 
supplies, 42-3; non-metallic mineral products, 46:8; products of petroleum 
and coal, 41-5; chemical products, 44:0; and miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries, 44-7. 
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Normal weekly hours in the logging industry in the British Columbia 
coastal area were predominately 40. In Eastern Canada the majority worked 
60 hours, although 48 and 54 hours were common. In the coal-mining industry 
the hours varied from 40 to 48 per week, with 40 being predominant. In 
metal-mining the 48-hour week was general in all provinces except British 
Columbia where the 44-hour week prevailed. The average weekly hours of 
work for male employees in wholesale trade was 44-1 in 1949, and the average 
in retail trade was 44-5 for male employees and 42-1 for female employees. 


Five provinces regulate hours of work by statute. A 48-hour week for 
both men and women workers became effective in Ontario in 1944 and in 
Alberta in 1945. British Columbia adopted a 44-hour week in 1946 and the 
next year Saskatchewan enacted a statute stipulating that no person could 
be employed for more than 44 hours in a week unless an overtime rate of time 
and one-half were paid. In 1949 Manitoba established a maximum work 
week of 48 hours for men and 44 for women with payment for overtime beyond 
these limits at the rate of time and one-half. These statutes exempt a few 
classes and permit exceptions to be made by the administrative authorities. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, providing a co-ordinated pro- 
gram of unemployment insurance and employment offices, is administered 
by an Unemployment Insurance Commission, consisting of a Chief Commis- 
sioner and two Commissioners (one appointed after consultation with em- 
ployees and one after consultation with employers). 


All persons employed on a contract of service are insured unless specifi- 
cally excepted. Exceptions include such employments as agriculture, fishing, 
domestic service, school-teaching, and those employed on other than an 
hourly, daily, piece or mileage basis with annual earnings exceeding $4,800. 
Persons employed on an hourly, daily, piece or mileage basis are insured 
regardless of their earnings level. 


Employers and their insured workers make contributions according to a 
graded scale, but in the country as a whole they contribute approximately 
equal amounts. The Federal Government adds one-fifth of the total em- 
ployer-employee contributions and pays administration costs. War veterans 
who enter insured employment and contribute for at least 15 weeks in any 
year are deemed to have been in such employment for the period of their 
war service and contributions are paid on their behalf by the Government. 


Rates of contribution and benefit under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act are related to the insured person’s earnings. Weekly rates of contribution 
and selected weekly benefit rates are set forth in the table on p. 230. Contri- 
butions are made (usually) by means of the employer attaching a stamp in 
the employee’s book. The stamp combines the employer’s and employee’s 
shares (the employer then deducting the employee’s share from his earnings) 
and the weekly stamp is perforated so that it can be divided into six equal 
parts for the purpose of recording contributions for periods of less than a 
week. The daily rate of contribution is one-sixth of the weekly rate. 


The daily rate of benefit for an insured person is calculated on the basis 
of his daily average contribution during the most recent 180 days contri- 
butions in the two years immediately preceding the claim. The daily rate of 
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benefit for a claimant having no dependant is 34 times and, for a claimant 
with a dependant, 10 cents less than 45 times this average. Daily benefit 
rates are adjusted to the nearest five cents. The weekly rate is six times the 
daily rate. The weekly rates of benefit presented in the table are calculated 

on the assumption that the beneficiary has contributed at the corresponding 
rate shown in the table during the preceding 180 contribution days. 


Since April, 1949, the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
have been extended to Newfoundland. However, until such time as workers 
in that Province will have accumulated sufficient contributions to entitle them 
to unemployment insurance benefits, they are covered by a special scheme of 
unemployment assistance which provides for payments to, unemployed 
persons on the same scale as unemployment insurance benefits. 


During the first six months of 1950, 613,799 initial and renewal claims 
were filed in Local Offices, 517,632 were considered entitled to benefit and 
benefit payments amounted to $68,452,979. During the calendar year 1949 
there were 933,852 initial and renewal claims filed, 748,664 claimants were 
considered entitled to benefit, and benefit payments totalled $69,351,039. 
In 1948, 649,090 initial and renewal claims were filed, 499,321 were considered 
entitled to benefit, and the amount of benefit paid was $40,469,425. 


Persons Issued an Unemployment Insurance Book, by Sex and Province, 
as at Apr. 1,1949 


Province Male Female Province Male Female 
No No No. No. 
Newfoundland... 26,370 4,310 || Manitoba....... 1175270 40,970 
PAH island 2 <5 5,550 2,140 || Saskatchewan... 47,210 18,870 
Nova Scotia..... 70,690 16,6107 |-Albertascnc. 2 93,230 29,140 
New Brunswick.. 60,110 16,620 || British Columbia 197,050 60, 960 
Ouepecsrin wakes 531,270 214,330 a le 
Ontarionssa ee! 755,430 302 ,040 Totals...... 1,904,180 705,990 


The mine manager with the 
chief engineer and under- 
ground superintendent form 
the mine’s production team. 


¢ 


Effective July 1, 1950, the rates of contribution were increased by one cent 
a day for both employers and employees, to provide for the payment of supple- 
mentary benefit. Certain classes of persons who, having been employed in 
insurable employment or in an industry only recently come under the coverage 
of the Act, have insufficient contributions to qualify for regular insurance’ 
benefit, can receive supplementary benefit, at rates equal to approximately 
80 p.c. of regular benefit. During 1950, supplementary benefit was payable 
from Feb. 28 to Apr. 15, and in subsequent years during the first three months 
of the year. 


Weekly Rates of Contribution and Benefit under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


(Effective July 1, 1950) 


————————————————————————————— 


Weekl 
Contributions Rates of Benefit 
Range of Earnings Rea: Person Without Person With a 
Em- a Dependant Dependant 
ployed 
Ployer | person : ; 
Daily | Weekly | Daily | Weekly 
While Earning in a Week== CES, $ $ $ $ 
essthany$=9. 00a oe ee 18 18 0.70 4.20 0.80 4.80 
sb OLOOtO (S142 90 es ao ties ee 24 24 1.00 6.00 125: 7.50 
DLDZOO-tOr pL OOO Geer eh ees 30 30 1235 8.10 15.70 10.20 
P2100 {tO 26.99 ee ee ee 36 36 1370 10.20 245 12.90 
$212005 40,3399. monn ele 42 42 2-05 12-30 2.60 15.60 
$354,00stor$4/-99 sate eee 48 48 2.40 14.40 3.05 18.30 
$48: OOcOr MOLE eee ee ee 54 54 2°70 16.20 3.50 21.00 


National Employment Service 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates a nation-wide free 
employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940. This service is available to all and is widely used by non-insured 
persons as well as insured workers. With regard to the latter, through the 
employment service the Commission certifies that a claimant for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit is unemployed and that suitable work is, or is not, 
available. This test is a basic condition for the receipt of unemployment 
insurance. 


During the post-war years the National Employment Service in co- 
operation with the Department of Labour has played an important role in 
placing displaced persons from Europe in employment. From the inception 
of the Group Immigration Plan in August, 1947, until Aug. 31, 1950, approxi- 
mately 42;000 workers with 13,000 dependants were directed to employment. 


Vocational Training 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for 
the administration of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942. 
The Act provides financial assistance to the provinces for various types of 
training under specified conditions which are set out in agreements between 
the Federal Government and the Provincial Governments concerned. The 
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Students learn the fun- 

damentals of welding. 
The Manitoba Goy- 
ernment, in conjunc- 
tion with employers, 
operates a technical 
institute to provide 
_ training for both skill- 
ed workers and ap- 
prentices in all arts 
and crafts. 


Director of Training at headquarters is assisted by a Regional Director in 
each province. An Advisory Council representing workers, veterans, em- 
ployers, etc., advises the Minister on policy and procedure in connection 
with training projects. 


Youth Training Agreements, for young people between 16 and 30 years, 
are in effect with all provinces, and the federal appropriation of $425,000 is 
distributed among them, expenditure being shared equally by the Federal 
and Provincial Governments. Financial assistance is provided for university 
students and nurses; in addition, thousands of young people, particularly in 
rural areas, have benefited by training in agricultural pursuits. 


There are Apprenticeship Acts in all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland. In seven provinces apprenticeship training in 
skilled trades is aided by the Federal Government under agreements that 
have been in effect for nearly four years. Over 10,900 apprentices were 
registered on Mar. 31, 1949. 


Youth training, training of veterans, and training of supervisors and of 
unemployed civilians were consolidated under the Vocational Training 
Agreement, effective Apr. 1, 1948. The Federal and Provincial Governments 
share equally in all approved expenditures except for the training of veterans, 
which is all borne by the Federal Government. This Agreement has been 
signed by all provinces. The program of vocational and pre-matriculation 
training of former members of the Armed Forces is practically completed. 


Vocational and technical training on the secondary-school level is being 
assisted in each province for a ten-year period. A $10,000 annual grant is 
made to each province and, in addition, if the province appropriates an amount 
equal to the federal contribution, a sum of $1,910,000 is available to the 
provinces each year. This amount is divided in proportion to the population 
in each province between the ages of 15 and 19 years. On the same basis, 
a special federal contribution’ of $10,000,000 has been allotted for capital 
expenditures incurred prior to Mar. 31, 1952, for buildings and equipment. 
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Transportation 
Communications 


pene SIVE and efficient transportation and com- 
munication facilities such as Canada possesses are a vital necessity. They 
knit together, politically and economically, a relatively small and wide-flung 
population engaged in industrial and agricultural activities of domestic 
and world importance and literally form the backbone of the nation. 


Steam Railways 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of the railways in 
the building of Canada. One of the first great undertakings to engage the 
attention of the young Dominion after Confederation in 1867 was the construc- 
tion of a transcontinental railway to link the east and west. Surmounting 
tremendous difficulties, the Canadian Pacific Railway spanned the continent 
in 1885 and the vast hinterland of the Canadian west was opened for settle- 
ment. The wheat boom during the period 1900-13 brought population, 
prosperity and rapid economic expansion and precipitated another era of 
railway development. Two other transcontinental systems, the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific (with the government-built National 
Transcontinental) were built, and total Canadian railway mileage increased 
from 18,140 in 1901 to 30,795 by 1914. 


Construction continued in the war years and during 1914-18 nearly 
7,500 miles of railway were opened to traffic, bringing the total up to 38,252 
‘miles. Much of the financing of the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk 
Pacific lines was aided by the Federal and Provincial Governments guaran- 
teeing the interest and principal of their debentures. Immigration was stopped 
by the War, traffic in the Western Provinces did not develop as anticipated, 
and these two railways and the Grand Trunk Railway, which was constructing 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, soon were unable to meet their interest payments. 
A commission was appointed on the advice of which the Federal Government 
took over these railways and amalgamated them with the Government- 
owned railways, some of which had been constructed as a covenant of Con- 
federation. The resulting Canadian National Railways had a total mileage 
in 1923 of 21,805 miles, including mileage of the Grand Trunk lines in the 
United States; this mileage had grown to 23,828 by the end of 1949, including 
547 main-line miles in Newfoundland added to the Canadian National System 
on Apr. 1, 1949. 

The Provincial Government of British Columbia also took over in 1918 
a bankrupt railway (348 miles) and the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific jointly took over in 1929 the Northern Alberta Railway (923 miles), 
which had been under private ownership but was unable to continue operations. 
The Province of Ontario built, primarily for colonization purposes, and still 
operates a railway (574 miles). Thus the publicly operated railways in Canada 
are a combination of lines, some of which were constructed for political 
reasons or colonization purposes and some taken over from private companies 
faced with bankruptcy. 
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years, 1941-45, inclusive. 


As a group these railways have not been prosperous: the Canadian 
National Railways earned a surplus only in 1926 and 1928, and in the five war 


During the period 1923-49 the net result was a 


cash deficit of $561,840,662, exclusive of capital losses and interest on advances 
by the Federal Government to meet operating deficits, 


The following table shows railway data for 1928, the pre-war peak year; 
1933, the lowest of the depression years; 1938, the last full year before the 
War; and 1942-49, years affected by war and post-war conditions. 


Summary Statistics of Canadian Railways, 1928, 1933, 1938 and 1942-49 


Freight Carried | Passengers Em- Gross Operating 
Year One Mile Carried! ployees Operating Expenses 
/ Revenues - 
tons No. No. $ $ 

1928. 41,610,660,776 | 40,592,792 187,710 | 563,732,260 | 442,701,270 
1933. 21,092,594, 200 19,172,193 121s 9237-2 7052:78 -2:hOe| 5233 133-108 
1938. 26,834,696,695 | 20,911,196 127,747 | 336,833,400 | 295,705,638 
1942. 56,153,953,000 | 47,596,602 157,740 | 663,610,570 | 485,783,584 
TGASS athe fhe Mee 63,915,074,000 | 57,175,840 169 , 663 778,914,565 | 560,597,204 
LOAAS Kee scimcnetee S 65 ,928,078,992 | 60,335,950 175,095 796,636,786 | 634,774,021 
1945. 63, 349,094,918 | 53,407,845 180 , 603 774,971,360 | 631,497,562 
1946. 55,310;257,842 | 43,405,177 180,383 | 718,510,764 | 623,529,472 
1947. 60, 143,034,978 | 40,941,387 184,415 785,177,920 | 690,821,047 
1948, 59,080, 323;,337-)° 38, 279°, 981 189 ,963 | 875,832,290 | 808,126,455 
1949, 56, 338,230,997 | 34,883,803 192,366 | 894,397,264 | 831,456,446 


1 Duplications included. 


As the railways are public utilities enjoying certain exclusive operating 


rights, the Board of Transport Commissioners was set up to control freight 

and passenger rates as well as other matters relating to the construction, 

operation and safety of railways. : 
Urban Transport Services 


Widespread changes in urban transport systems have been taking place 
in recent years. Electric street railways, at one time the sole type of convey- 
ance, have been replaced or supplemented in many Canadian cities by 


Travel comfort al 


its best 


in 


an 


air-conditioned 


day coach. 


The C.P.R. freight term- 

inal opened at Mon- 
treal in July, 1950, 
provides facilities for 
better and = quicker 
handling of freight. 
Approximately 3,000 
cars pass through the 
terminal every 24 
hours. 


Cars moving down the ‘hump’ into the 
classification yard are electrically braked 
and switched to their destined positions. 


Cars being pushed up the hump are 
inspected from an undertrack floodlit 


pit. 
» 


motor-buses and the trolley-buses, while a large number of inter-urban electric 
lines have been abandoned. At the end of 1949, electric cars were in operation 
in only 15 Canadian cities compared with 43 in 1926. In many cases, the 
same transportation company has remained in operation, using motor-buses 
instead of electric cars, but in a considerable number of cities in Ontario and 
Western Canada the transportation services are now owned and operated by 
the municipalities. Windsor is at present the largest city where buses, ex- 
clusively, are operated. Trolley-buses are in use at Montreal, Toronto, 
Kitchener, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Fort William, Port 
Arthur, Vancouver, Cornwall and Saskatoon. 

Equipment owned by companies or municipalities operating electric 
railways in 1949 included 2,971 electric passenger cars, 1,817 buses and 726 
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trolley-buses. Passengers carried by these vehicles in that year numbered 

nearly 1,240,558,812. Electric cars carried 63 p.c. of the traffic, motor-buses 

24 p.c. and trolley-buses 13 p.c. 
Roads and Highways 


The rapid increase in the percentage of motor-car owners to population 
has created a demand for good highways and for the development of scenic 
routes for pleasure travel. At the end of 1948 there were 150,493 miles of 
surfaced road and 405,773 miles of non-surfaced road in Canada. Of the 
surfaced road, 129,659 miles were gravel, 18,292 miles were bituminous 
surfaced, 2,359 miles concrete and 183 miles other surfaces. 


All roads, except those in the Territories and the National Parks which 
are the responsibility of the Federal Government, are under the jurisdiction 
of provincial and municipal authorities. Of the $266,000,000 spent on new 
construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, ferries, etc., in 1948, 


Transit centre for the B.C. Elec- 
fric Railway Company which 
serves Vancouver, the lower 
mainland and Victoria. Trolley- 
buses and motor-buses are be- 
ing used exclusively on extended 
and new roufes and are quickly 
replacing street cars on certain 
established lines. 


The snow blower 
keeps Ontario's 
highways open for 
traffic during the 
winter. 


$249,000,000 was supplied by the provincial governments, and the remainder by 
the Federal and municipal governments. To fully appreciate the extent of 
usage of public roads and the high cost of. maintenance, it must be realized 
that motor-vehicle registrations have doubled in the past fifteen years, rising 
from 1,083,000 in 1933 to 2,035,000 in 1948. In addition to domestic traffic, 
Canadian highways carry millions of foreign tourist cars annually, 6,500,000 
entries having been recorded in 1948. Again, apart from wear and tear by 
vehicles, the natural climatic conditions are severe and play havoc with the 
roadways in the form of snow, frost, floods, etc. 


The Trans-Canada Highway.—The construction of a national coast- 
to-coast highway was sanctioned by the passing of the Trans-Canada Highway 
Act in December, 1949. The Highway, an estimated 4,933 miles in length, 
will be built to prescribed standards, each province constructing and main-. 
taining that portion within its own boundaries.. Each province will also 
determine the route of the highway within its borders, provided that adjacent 
provinces agree on locations where it crosses provincial boundaries and that 
routes selected are the shortest practical east-west routes. The Federal 
Government will reimburse each province for 50 p.c. of new construction. 
and will share equally with each province the cost of highways already con- 
structed that are to be taken into the Highway plan. The total federal 
contribution is limited to $150,000,000. 


Actual work of construction is under the direct control of the Provincial 
Governments, but the Federal Department of Resources and Development is 
charged with the responsibility of the Highway from the national standpoint. 
It administers the Act and the federal engineering work relating thereto, 
checks all specifications for new work, inspects construction and approves 
contract awards. In all cases it sees that federal interests are protected. 

The Act calls for the Highway to be completed by December, 1956. 
By the end of June, 1950, all provinces, except Quebec and Nova Scotia, 
had signed agreements with the Federal Government and were actively 
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Niagara Penin- 
sula, Ont. 


engaged in arranging their programs. Most of them had received federal 
approval on contracts let for work to commence at once and had actually 
initiated work amounting to $11,200,000. An amount of $20,000,000 was 
provided to cover federal contributions during the fiscal year 1950-51. 


Motor: Vehicles 


There were more motor-vehicles registered in Canada in 1949 than ever 
before. The number, including Newfoundland for the first time, was 
2,290,628, of which 1,672,352 were passenger cars and 618,276 commercial 
vehicles, including 545,677 trucks, 7,696 buses and 64,903 miscellaneous 
vehicles. Motorcycle registrations showed a decided increase over 1948, 
being 39,994 as against 33,939. The apparent supply of new passenger — : 
automobiles, which numbered only 2,099 in 1945, increased to 82,137 in 
1946, 163,787 in 1947, 152,336 in 1948 and 212,321 in 1949, 


Provincial revenues from motor-vehicle registrations and licences 
reached a high of $58,200,114 in 1949, and provincial gasoline tax revenues 
amounted to $137,676,004. 


Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Provinces, 1940-49 


Year’) Pk) N.S-p Ne Bal Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. Bec: Canada 


1940...) 8,070/57, 873/39, 000|225 ,152|703,872] 90,932/126,970)120,514|128, 044/11 ,500, 8291 
1941...] 8,015/62, 805/41, 450/232, 149/739, 194) 96,573)131,545)126,127)134,499]1,572,7841 
1942...| 7,537|58, 872/37, 758)222 622/715, 380) 93, 147/130,040/125 , 482/132 , 893]1,524,1531 
1943...) 8,032/59, 194/40, 205|}222 , 676/691 ,615| 93, 494/133, 839)127 ,559}134, 6911 ,511, 8451 
1944...) 8, 412/57, 933/39, 570|224, 042/675 ,057| 93,297|140, 992/127 , 416/135, 090/11 ,502, 5671 
1945...) 8,835/56,699]41,577|228, 681/662 ,719| 92,758/140, 257/130, 153)134, 788/1,497 ,081! 
1946...| 9,192/62, 660/44, 654|255,172}711, 106/101 , 090/148 , 206] 138 , 868}150, 234/|1 622, 4631 
1947...| 9,948)70, 300/51 ,589|296, 547/800, 058/112 , 149]158, 512/155, 386)179, 684)}1, 835,959 1 
1948...|11,290)76 , 319/62 , 366|335 ,953}874 , 933/128 ,000]167 ,515]173 ,950|202 ,126]2 ,034 , 943 1 
1949, ../13, 211/83, 443/67, 280)384, 733/970, 137/139, 836/185 ,027|200 , 428|230, 0082 , 290, 628 2 


Pe 


1 Includes registrations in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes 2,544 
registrations in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and 13,981 in Newfoundland. 
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Motor-Carriers.—Motor-buses and motor-trucks have increased 
steadily in importance in the transportation field, providing as they do freight 
and passenger service between numerous localities, both with and without 
railway facilities. During the war years rationing of gasoline, tires and motor- 
vehicles restricted the service considerably. The heavy short-haul traffic of 
employees to and from munition factories, air fields, etc., obscured, in the 
statistics, the curtailment in inter-urban traffic, but since buses have become 
more plentiful, vehicle mileage of inter-city and rural transit systems has 
shown a decided increase. 


Statistics of Motor-Carriers, 1945-48 


a eae 


Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 
ee ee : Ee a (EDs Saree dae | fr 2 
Investment in land, buildings, 

wand equipment.-.....:22,..-. $ 59,400,753 | 72,725,752 91,278,837 | 100,116,005 
POVOTMES tants ay Leer oe $ 88,157,490 |102,241, 162 118,139, 496 132,579,445 
Equipment— 

PMCKS. Wo cote nae af No. 6,486 6,652 7,183 7,858 
Tractor, semi-trailers........ ee 2,063 2,387 2,657 2,867 
eeoUenS / Pet adew eo tk ae aes ad 1,154 1,368 1,791 1,694 
BUSES aa, aieeee ai ee Se af SOL 2 3, 824 4,125 4,090 
Passengers carried, 2. <. 2... “ 239,858,000 |261 ,041,676 |281,651, 437 295,671,927 


Freight, inter-city and rural.. -. ton}/ 10,854,000 | 11,944,384 13,071,660 13 , 843 , 387 


Shipping 
Canadian shipping is divided into two classes: (1) foreign service, and 
(2) coasting service. The first is subdivided into: (a) seagoing, i.e., between 
Canadian ports on the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and on the St. Lawrence 
up to Montreal, and ports in other countries, including fishing at sea; and (b) 
inland, i.e., between Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and 
connecting rivers. The second is service between Canadian ports, including 
fishing in Canadian waters. Shipping statistics are collected only from 
ports for which there is an official of the Customs and Excise Division of the 
National Revenue Department, and consequently do not include shipping 
on the Mackenzie River, Lake Winnipeg, etc. 


Tonnages' of Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports 
to and from Vessels in Foreign Service, 1941-49 


a ee 


Year Loaded Unloaded Year Loaded Unloaded 
LOAD een. la 17,462,110 29,898,940 || 1946.00.00. 0 o.. 19,272,394 26,440, 236 
jo Aor ae eee 13 ,624, 322 27,106,229 gS 7 ie Mera ee ee 21,706,754 32,851,254 
LO aay Satie a nas OF 5241357 275 803775401) 1948-a, ee or 20,440,955 36,844,187 
LAA cee en ekg 18,955,983 27,656,003 ADA’ SP aha Daye 22,441,732 28,319, 334 
LORS a dew eee rc 2253337887 24,529, 346 


ee as 


! Tons weight plus tons measurement. 
Harbours 


Facilities provided for the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at Canada’s many ports include docks and wharves, warehouses for general 
cargo, cold-storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, 
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The gates of Lock No. 7 in the 

~ Welland Ship Canal opening to 
permit passage of a freighter. 
The eight locks between Port Col- 
borne on Lake Erie and Port 
Weller on Lake Ontario over- 
come a drop of 326 ft. 


grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the .chief harbours, 
repair and dry-dock accommodation. Eight of the principal harbours— 
Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver 
and Churchill—are administered by the National Harbours Board, seven 
others by commissions that include municipal as well as Federal Government 
appointees, and the remainder by harbour masters directly under the authority 
of the Department of Transport. 


Canals 


There are six canal systems under the Department of Transport, namely: 
(1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the Inter- 
national Boundary via the Richelieu near Lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal 
to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to Lake Huron, 
and (6) from the Atlantic Ocean to the Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton. 
These canals have opened to navigation from the Atlantic about 1,875 miles 
of waterways. Under the Department of Public Works or other authority 
are minor canals and locks that facilitate local navigation. 


The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River form one of the busiest water- 
ways in the world. More traffic passes up and down the St. Mary’s River than 
any other waterway; in 1949 it reached a tonnage of 96,187,769. 
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Civil Aviation 


The control of civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. The Department of Transport deals with the technical 
side which includes matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, 
establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air navigation, 
air-traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. 
Certain statutory functions with respect to the issue of licences to operate 
commercial air services and the subsequent economic regulation of commercial 
air services in accordance with the dictates of the public interest are assigned | 
to the Air Transport Board. 3 


ea iene 


Services, providing regular point-to-point services and (2) Non-Scheduled 
Services which include services not on regular time schedules, chartered 
and contract services, and specialty services such as forestry or other surveys. 


Air transport services are grouped into two broad classes: (1) Scheduled 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—Incorporated in 1937, TCA in 1949 oper- ; 
ated 16,000 miles of routes, flying to 40 communities in Canada, the United — 4 
States, the British Isles, Bermuda and the West Indies. During 1949, : 
emphasis was placed on the improvement of services already established, 100 
flights were planned daily and 98 p.c. of all scheduled mileage was completed. 
The sum total of the company’s domestic and international operations during 
the year amounted to 84,000,000 ton-mileage of air transportation. 


In the domestic service, 648,574 revenue passengers, 3,403,810 ton-miles 
of mail and 2,160,644 ton-miles of commodity traffic were carried in 1949 as 
compared with 532,555 passengers, 2,294,088 ton-miles of mail and 1,608,102 
ton-miles of commodity traffic in the previous year. A third transcontinental 3 
service between Montreal and Vancouver went into operation during the 
year. This additional flight was routed through Edmonton and Saskatoon. 


Overseas flights during the year 1949 accommodated 36,512 passengers, 
404,903 ton-miles of mail and 1,577,987 ton-miles of commodity transport, 
compared with 32,821 passengers, 369,534 ton-miles of mail and 941,270 
ton-miles of commodity transport in the preceding year. 


Flight equipment at the end of 1949 included 20 four-engined North 
Stars and 27 twin-engined DC-3’s. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines.—Canadian Pacific Air Lines operate a F 
widespread group of north-south schedules across Canada with routes, as rs 
at the end of 1949, covering a distance of 10,687 miles. A non-scheduled 


Two “Comet” jet-y 
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~The International Aviation 


Building, Montreal, which 
houses the offices of the 
International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization and the 
International Air Trans- 
port Association. These 
two bodies are made up 
of business and govern- 
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50 countries. Here you 
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service between The Pas and Churchill, Man., was inaugurated in 1949 and 
an additional service was put into operation early in 1950 between Prince 
George and Kamloops, B.C., via Williams Lake. 


The trans-Pacific air service between Vancouver and Australia and New 


Zealand was inaugurated in July, 1949, and the service between Vancouver 
and the Orient, via Alaska, Shemya, Tokyo, Shanghai and Hong Kong, in. 


September, 1949. 


In domestic CPA operations during the fiscal year ended 


Mar. 31, 1950, 4,357,629 revenue miles, 47,253,401 passenger-miles, 1,069,149 
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cargo ton-miles and 393,584 mail ton-miles were flown and 130,261 revenue 
passengers were carried. On the international south-Pacific service for the 
eight months of operation ended Mar. 31, 1950, 332,551 revenue miles, 
4,614,598 passenger miles, 1,801 cargo ton-miles and 3,422 mail ton-miles 
were flown and 819 revenue passengers were carried. On the international 
north-Pacific service for the six months of operation ended Mar. 31, 1950, 
383,246 revenue miles, 4,937,378 passenger-miles, 34,152 cargo ton-miles, and 
17,642 mail ton-miles were flown and 873 revenue passengers carried. 


Independent Air Lines.—In addition to Trans-Canada Air Lines and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, there are eight other domestic air lines licensed to 
operate scheduled services in Canada. However, most of the independent 
air lines operate non-scheduled services which, with few exceptions, are 
charter services from designated bases. It is in this field that the greatest 
development has taken place in recent years. Non-scheduled charter services 
and non-scheduled specific-point services provide effective means of access 
to sections of Canada that are inaccessible by other means of transportation 
and also act as feeders to the scheduled air lines. 


International Agreements.—Canada’s position in the field of aviation 
as well as her geographical location makes it imperative that she should co- 
operate with other nations of the world engaged in international civil aviation. 
Canada played a major part in the original discussions that led to the establish- 
ment of the International. Civil Aviation Organization now with permanent 
headquarters at Montreal. Canada has actively participated in the deliber- 
ations of ICAO and its many committees, and as a result has secured the 
benefits of the joint knowledge and experience of all member States in the 
technical and economic aspects of all phases of civil aviation. 


Since the entry of Newfoundland into union with Canada on Mar. 31, 
1949, new bilateral air agreements have been signed between Canada and the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Belgium and France. Canada has been 
given extended rights on the North Atlantic for trafflc-from Ireland, Iceland 


ers. 
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and the Azores, and has been given rights in Brussels by the Belgian Govern- 
ment and landing rights in France by the French Government. 


On the Caribbean route, rights have been obtained in Florida from the 
United States and for additional points of call in British territories. In the 
Pacific new agreements provide for calls at Honolulu, Fiji and Hong Kong. 
The bilateral commercial air agreements between Canada and the United 
Kingdom and between Canada and the United States, signed during 1949, 
opened the way for the inauguration of TCA services from Montreal to New 
York and from Montreal and Toronto to the Bahamas and Jamaica with 
stops at Tampa or St. Petersburg, Florida. Operating certificates have been 
issued to fourteen Commonwealth and foreign scheduled services flying into 
Canada. 


Telegraphs 


Six telegraph systems are operated in Canada, four in conjunction with 
the railways, one by the Federal Government and one small system that is 
owned and operated independently. One United States company uses lines 
across Canadian territory; one private Canadian company operates a wireless 
system; and four cable companies, in addition to the telegraph companies, 
operate cables from Canadian stations. In all, there are 35 cables between 
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Canada (including Newfoundland) and the United States, England, Ireland, 
the Azores, Australia, New Zealand, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and Bermuda. 
Two cables link North Sydney and Canso, N.S., three cables North Sydney 
and Newfoundland, and three cables Canso, N.S., and Newfoundland. 


These systems have 408,458 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, 5,301 
miles outside of Canada, and 62,980 nautical miles of submarine cable between 
Canada and other countries. Multiple circuits normally produce 930,856 
miles of channels for telegraphic use. During 1949 a total of 20,063,078 
telegrams and 1,642,278 cablegrams, excluding messages between foreign 
countries, were handled by these systems. 


Telephones 


At the end of 1948 Canada had 2,451,868 telephones or about 19 per 
100 population, a figure exceeded only by the United States and Sweden. 
However, in telephone conversations per capita, Canadians are second only to 
their neighbours to the south. The estimated number of telephone calls on 
all systems in Canada reached a peak in 1948 at 4,117,217,182, representing 
an average of 1,679 calls per telephone or 320 calls per head of population. 
Long-distance calls, too, attained a new record at 91,875,182, and calls to 
other countries were generally higher. ‘Canadians are currently within 
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telephone reach of 52 overseas countries and connections are possible with 
nearly 96 p.c. of all telephones in the world. ° 

Of the 2,992 telephone systems operating in 1948, no fewer than 2,278 
were co-operatively owned systems serving rural lines in rural districts of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, Nova Scotia and Ontario. The largest of the 487 
stock companies were the Bell Telephone Company and the British Columbia 
Telephone Company; the former, with its subsidiaries, operating in Ontario 
and Quebec, reported 63 p.c. of all telephones in Canada. The provincial 
systems of the Prairie Provinces reported 10 p.c. of the total. In the eastern 
provinces provincial and federal systems serve outlying districts where no 
commercial service is available. 

About 57 p.c. of all telephones and 92 p.c. of those in urban centres of 
over 10,000 population are operated from automatic switchboards, which 
are replacing manual switchboards as rapidly as the availability of materials, 
buildings and mechanical personnel permits. Capital investment in telephone 
systems amounted to $615,941,540 in 1948, and employees, numbering 38,851, 
received $77,497,980 in salaries and wages. 

Radio 


At Sept. 1, 1950, there were operating in Canada 150 standard broadcast 
band stations, of which 19 were Canadian Broadcasting Corporation stations 
and 131 privately owned stations; also 34 short-wave stations, of which 26 
were Canadian Broadcasting Corporation stations and eight privately owned 
stations. Private receiving licences numbered about 2,177,000, many of 
which covered more than one set. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The publicly owned Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation is operated as a national public service; privately 
owned stations provide local, community service. As constituted under the 
Broadcasting Act, the CBC is responsible to Parliament through a Minister 
of the Crown. From time to time the work of the Corporation is reviewed 
by a special committee of the House of Commons, and in 1950 the general 
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field of radio broadcasting was reviewed bya Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. 


CBC policy is determined by a Board of nine Governors who act as trustees 
of the national interest in broadcasting. The Governors, representing the 
main geographical divisions of Canada and various facets of Canadian life, 
are appointed by the Governor General in Council for three-year terms. The 
position of Chairman is a full-time one. Day-to-day operations and adminis- 
stration of the system are the responsibility of a General Manager and an 
Assistant General Manager. The CBC derives most of its revenues from an 
annual licence fee of $2.50 paid by owners of radio receiving sets, and income 
from a limited amount of commercial broadcasting; less than 20 p.c. of the 
total hours of network broadcasting are devoted to commercial programs. 


Broadcasting Facilities and Program Service—The CBC has 45 broad- 
casting stations, including eight S0-kilowatt transmitters, among the 
highest-powered on the continent: 11 of lesser power; five FM stations; three 
domestic short-wave transmitters; and 18 low-power repeaters operating 
automatically with the network lines and serving remote areas of Canada. 
Studios and other broadcasting facilities are operated at six major production 
centres across Canada, and less extensive facilities at five other points. Pro- 
gram service extends from St. John’s, Newfoundland, on the east, to Vancouver 
Island on the west. Television broadcasting is schedueld to begin late in 

: 1951, at Toronto and Montreal. 


A high percentage of the privately owned radio stations in Canada are 
affliated with the CBC networks. The Trans-Canada and Dominion 
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networks. serve English-speaking listeners from sea to sea, and the French 
network serves the Province of Quebec. The networks are made up from the 
19 CBC-owned and 56 privately owned stations. An additional 21 privately 
owned stations are also affiliated with CBC networks and may receive 
network service. Short-wave stations are used to reach French-speaking 
listeners in northern Quebec and on the western prairies, and another serves 
the northern coastal region and interior of British Columbia. 


Canada’s system of broadcasting is designed to overcome the problems 
posed by great distances, a scattered population, two official languages, six 
of the world’s 24 time zones and an extra time division in Newfoundland. 
Programming is planned regionally as well as nationally on CBC networks 
not only to provide as complete a service as possible during the broadcasting 
hours of each region but also to fulfil the regional needs and tastes of the listen- 
ing public in various parts of the country. National programs are planned 
with a view to uniting the cultural tastes and interests of Canadians and to 
provide good radio entertainment from each of the main centres. At least 
50 p.c. of the total hours of network broadcasting is devoted to musical 
programs. ‘The remaining 50 p.c. is devoted to drama, news, special events 
and spoken-word programs. 


In addition to entertainment programs of all kinds there are special 
services which cover a wide range of interests shared by groups, organizations 
and associations, and educators, as well as those expressed by individual 
listeners. Through the facilities of the CBC, schools throughout Canada 
are provided with at least 30 minutes daily of broadcast programs specifically 
planned by departments of education to meet classroom requirements. In 
addition, national school broadcasts, prepared with the advice of the depart- 
ments of education and teachers, and financed by the CBC, are heard on 
Fridays. A regular portion of time on CBC networks is devoted to children’s 
programs for out-of-school listening. Rural communities are served by 
regional, noon-hour farm broadcasts which include farm market prices, 
production methods, weather forecasts and other information useful to farm- 
ers and through the weekly broadcasts of National Farm Radio Forum 
farm people can take an active part in the welfare of Canadian agriculture. 
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Programs of interest to women are planned for afternoon listening and 
include consumer information and household economics. Religious programs 
are given regular network time and during 1950 the National Sunday Evening 
Hour has provided special religious services for listeners across Canada. 
Political broadcasts are also allotted regular network time and are arranged 
on a provincial as well as a national basis. For listeners of discriminating 
taste, CBC Wednesday Night programs offer varied programs covering drama, 
music, poetry, opera, talks and recitals by internationally known artists. 


CBC International Service.—In operating the International Service the 
CBC in effect acts as agent for the Government. Funds are voted specifically 
by Parliament for the purpose of maintaining this service and none of the 
revenues of the CBC for service to Canadian listeners are used. The policies 
of the International Service are laid down after consultation with the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, and there is an Advisory Committee composed of 
representatives of the Corporation, of the Department of External Affairs 
and of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Since its inception in February, 1945, the CBC International Service 
has so expanded that-the ‘Voice of Canada”’ is now heard abroad in twelve 
languages. Built and operated by the CBC on behalf of the Canadian 
Government, its transmitters, located near Sackville, N.B., send out the 
strongest signal heard in Europe from North America. 


In addition to broadcasting Canadian programs approximately 14 hours 
daily, the International Service has developed a liaison with broadcasting 
- organizations in other countries so that an increasing number of programs 
are relayed over national networks in foreign countries. An important 
function of the International Service has been the coverage of United Nations 
activities. This is done by means of reports and interviews by the CBC 
correspondent at Lake Success and foreign-language correspondents. The 
International Service also places its transmitters at the disposal of the United 
Nations Radio Division for the broadcasting of its official reports and com- 
mentaries to Europe and the south Pacific. 


Postal Service 


Postal service in Canada is provided from Newfoundland to the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly 
point of Canada) to settlements and missions far within the Arctic. Points 
along Hudson Bay receive mail by steamer and by air-stage service and 
aircraft courtesy flights. 


The mails are carried by railway, air, motor-vehicle and inland and coastal 
steamer. The principal means of mail transportation is the railway mail 
service which operates along about 40,000 miles of track and covers an annual 
track mileage exceeding 48,000,000. The railway mail service employs a 
staff of 1,386 mail clerks who prepare the mail for prompt delivery and des- 
patch while en route in railway mail cars. 


Canada’s air-mail system provides several flights daily from east to west 
and constitutes a great air artery from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria, 
B.C., intersected with branch and connecting lines radiating to every quarter 
and linking up with the United States air-mail system. Since July 1, 1948, 
all first-class domestic mail up to and including one ounce in weight has been 
carried by air between one Canadian point and another, whenever delivery 
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is thus facilitated. Air-stage service provides the sole means of communica- 
tion with the outside for many remote areas. There are, altogether, approxi- 
mately 19,000 miles of air-mail and air-stage routes in Canada. 


Post Offices* are established for the transaction of all kinds of postal 
business at places where the population warrants. Letter-carrier delivery, 
twice daily to residential districts and three times to business districts, is 
given in 121 towns and cities by some 5,000 letter carriers. An extensive 
organization distributes mail to the rural districts of the country: 5,087 rural 
mail routes are covered by mail couriers over 116,516 miles of territory, 
serving 368,758 rural mail boxes. Isolated points are served by motor-vehicle 
and stage services. The rural mail routes are laid out in circular patterns, 
each about 25 miles in circumference, and the couriers, who provide all the 
requisite equipment, are employed on the tender system. 

The Post Office delivers an estimated 2,500,000,000 items of mail 
annually, and to do so utilizes the most up-to-date mechanical handling de- 
vices, including conveyor belts and electric cancelling machines, etc., in its 
larger offices. There were, in all, 12,415 post offices in operation across the 
country on Mar. 31, 1950, and money-order offices numbered 11,252. 
For the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, postage paid by means of postage stamps 
amounted to $57,249,306 and Post Office Savings Banks, in operation in all 
parts of the country, had combined deposits of $38,754,633. 


The increase in postal business is one of the impressive features of 
Canada’s economic development during the past 16 years. From $30,367,465 
in 1934, the net income increased year by year to $84,528,655 by Mar. 31, 
1950, the gross revenue for the latter year being $101,277,435, an all-time high. 


* Figures are as at Oct. 1, 1950. 


Conveyor belt in a city post office. 
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(Grea economic effort is expended in transforming 
Canada’s varied resources into products ready for consumption and in carrying 
out the distribution of these and imported goods to a widely dispersed popula- 
tion of about 14,000,000. 


Domestic trade embraces a wide range of activities. It constitutes 
not only the transportation and distribution of material goods, but is also 
considered to include the services Canadians use to meet their day-to-day 
requirements for medical attention, entertainment, education, and various 
other household and personal needs. All means of transportation—rail, air, 
water and road—are employed. Warehousing facilities range in size from 
the great grain elevators of the Canadian West to small storage plants. Every 
Canadian community has its quota of wholesale and retail outlets through 
which goods and services are channelled to the consumer. 


The full extent and importance of the domestic trade of the country 
can best be appreciated when it is realized that productive operations brought 
Canada’s national income to $16,074,000,000 in 1949 of which $4,000,000,000 
was the total value of goods and services exported. 


Merchandising and Service Establishments 


Between the Canadian manufacturer or importer and the Canadian 
consumer there exists a great and complicated distributive system. Its 
function is to channel a diversity of products most effectively and economically 
to the Canadian market. Closely allied with this field is a wide range of 
services upon which Canadians rely to meet their needs for recreation, personal 
services, repairs, etc. 


The full extent of this operation is measured only by the Census. In 
1951, the third Decennial Census of Distribution will take place. Every 
wholesale, retail and service or repair establishment in Canada will be 
covered by a field force of 18,000 enumerators. During 1952 each of these 
businesses will be asked to supply details regarding 1951 business activities 
from which a consolidated picture of the Canadian market and the trades 
which service it will be obtained. Results of the 1951 Census should be 
known early in 1953, a little more than a year after the Census year. In- 
formation obtained from the Census will provide the necessary data for the 
revision of annual and monthly sales estimates developed from sample 
surveys. 


Much has been done in recent years to improve the estimates of Canada’s 
retail trade which are compiled each month. The latest results show figures 
which make allowance for the effect of changes in the number of retail 
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businesses operating. Previously the figures had been based on a constant 
sample of retail stores. The new estimates are somewhat higher than those 
previously issued because of the growth in the number of retail stores since 
the last (1941) Census. 


The latest estimate places the retail trade of Canada at $8,921,000,000 
in 1950. This figure represents a gain of 6 p.c. over the 1949 total of 
$8,427,900,000. Estimates for a few of the retail trades are shown in the 
following table together with provincial totals for the past few years. 


Retail Store Sales for Selected Kinds of Business, 1941,1949 and 1950 


(Exclusive of Yukon, the Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) 


St 


Sales Percentage Change— 
Selected Trades - Se 

1941 1949 1950 1949-50 1941-50 

$’000'000 | $’000,000 | $’000’000 8 

Grocery and combination stores. . 567-3 1,336:-9 1,409-1 +5-4 +148 -4 
Department stores. .0.3...5 08: . 377-8 855-5 861-5 +0-7 +128-0 
Motor-vehicle dealers........... 360-2 1,030-5 1,404-6 +36-3 +290-0 
Country general stores.......... 213-3 478-9 471-2 —1-6 +120-9 
Garages and filling stations...... 205-1 483-0 549-2 +13-7 +167-8 
Family clothing stores.......... 73-8 » 156-8 148-0 —5-6 +100-5 
Wo therthacdes setae hee 1,639-4 4,086:-3 |° 4,077-1 —0-2 +148-7 
VOtal sets alae Ge a 3,436-9 8,427 -9 8,920 -7 +5-8 +159 -6 


a 


Retail Store Sales, by Provinces, 1941, 1949 and 1950 
Ee eee 


Sales- Percentage Change— 
Province - ea eee 

1941 1949 1950 1949-50 1941-50 

$'000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
Maritime Provinces 2208.5 0.5 282-8 613-81 643 -91 +4-9 +127 °7 
WUCDEC ace cane Acar eee 818-7 1,890-7 1,990-9 +5:3 +143-2 
ONtarios se. Sos. sees wee 1,407-0 3,234-5 3,470-6 +7-3 +146 -7 
Nianit Obes. eee eh ee ee ee 210-8 556:3 583-6 +4-9 +176-8 
Maskatehewanosa% vasa ett 186-9 519-5 520-0 +0-1 +178-2 
PATIO CAINS a arrcteercitn 3. 20 cov Shea tee 22M od. 673-1 711-5 || +5-7 +221-8 
Biivisn, Goliina bidet. hs eye eee 309 -6 940-0 1,000-2 +6-4 +223-1 
Wotalser tie us pose eee 3,436-9 8,427 -91 8,920-71 +5-8 +159 -6 
| 

eee 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


In recent years, and especially from 1948 through 1950, the sales of motor- 
vehicles and household durable goods—furniture, radios and appliances— 
have shown much greater increases than have the non-durable merchandise 
items—food and clothing. If price increases for the latter were taken into 
account it would likely be found that consumer purchases of these, in quantity 
terms, have been decreasing. Commitments on the part of many Canadians — 
for the purchase of major items have undoubtedly acted as a curb on the 
expansion of their purchases of non-durables.. It must be pointed out, 
however, that the level of trading in these goods remains relatively high. 
The small British automobiles have increased in popularity because of their 
economy of cost and operation. This has been important to many car buyers 
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in the light of prevailing high price levels for most commodities. Continued 
activity in housing construction has kept the demand for durable household 
goods at a high level. | 


The following table shows the outstanding growth in sales of new pas- 
senger cars since 1948 and the number of cars purchased on the instalment 
plan through finance companies. The proportion of cars financed has shown 
a considerable increase in the past two years. 


New Passenger-Car Sales and Financing, 1948, 1949 and 1950 


1948 1949p 1950P 
Province | ————— 
Sold Financed Sold Financed Sold Financed 
No. No. p.c. No. No. DC: No. Noe ol psc3 
Maritimes: t.-4..5. 11,142 2,510} 22-5} 15,850!) 5,086!| 32-1 | 24,600!! 8,9001| 36-2 
Ouebec Reese ie 26,266} 7,164) 27-3) 36,782 |12,387 | 33-7 | 54,200 |20,400 | 37-6 
Ontario.nweoeen. wire 20%, OOO 127927; 7)190R3 9022 72122553137 2407 1135-9002 |38 52005 284 
Manitoba 23 ee, 8,190 1,524) 418-6) 411,081 1 °2;190: | 19:8 16,600 | 4,700 | 28-3 
Saskatchewan...:. 9,562 £32223 8137 O81. 2227326 17-8 19,400 | 5,000 | 25-8 
PANG ENS eee aie ay aie Bs 10,959) * 2,139) 19-5)" 14.994 | 35977 1-26-5 |- 24.700 4-8, 000. |. 324 
British Columbia...| 12,536] 2,337] 18-6] 20,258 | 4,906 | 24-2 | 34,200 10,200 29-8 
Totals e608 145 ,655| 29,923) 20-5) 202,318! | 53,185!| 26-3 1309, 600: |95,4001| 30-8 


1Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Chain Stores.—Chain store sales in 1949 amounted to $1,420,081,000, 
a gain of 6 p.c. over the 1948 sales volume of $1,335,735,000. The sales 
made through 6,839 chain store units constituted 16 p.c. of all retail trade 
in Canada during 1949. Firms considered as ‘chains’ are those operating 
four or more stores under the same ownership with the exception of depart- 
ment stores which are classified as independents regardless of the number 
of stores operated. 
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Chain Store Statistics, 1930 and 1941-49 


(Exclusive of Yukon, the Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) 


Ln 


e ; Salaries So el eae Accounts 
etai to nd of Year utstand- 
uae Pores Sales Store ing, End 
Emplovees Store Warehouse] of Year 
Av. No. $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
TDS Oe ees 2G, oe 8,097 487 , 336 50,405 60,457 3 es 
LOA Aa se Se 7,622 639,210 ST ThE 68,619 20,976 38,376 
IBF: Oy eo amet ear ate er 7,010 687 , 447 57,654 66,940 22,633 Bee 
DL OAS Meee ne a aes eto 6,780 703,950 58, 804 67,628 22,603 15-5274 
IN a roe ne ee ean 6,560 769 , 643 63,300 66,944 21855 15,093 
MOA Sate. bye ees 6,580 876, 209 68,196 68, 247 29,013 16,369 
194 Gr ee ee 6,559 1,014, 847 77,474 85,345 37,436 19 ,643- 
TDAY Tees ee et 6,716 13 -17-75,323 91,266 105,041 43,546 31,493 
OAS aes tis, eee 6,821 15.335; 735 107,450 119,132 46,330 40,378 
TOA eee aitee 6,838 1,420,081 115,903 123,696 46,755 50,001 


ee 


Operating Results of Retail Stores.—One of the Bureau’s most prac- 
tical services to the Canadian retail merchant is the operating results series. 
This information is compiled for chain and independent stores in alternate 
years and shows gross profit, detailed expense breakdown, net profit, inventory 
ratios and other related information. The following table illustrates the 
general form and nature of the results, though publications are available 
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giving much more detailed information and covering, in all, 20 trades in the 
retail independent-store and 10 in the chain-store fields. 


Operating Results of Retail Independent and Chain Stores 


(Exclusive of Yukon, the Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) 


NoTE.—Items, except stock turnover, are expressed as percentages of net sales. 


: : Gross Salaries | Occup- Total Net Stock 

Kind of Business Profit and ancy | Expenses] Profit? Turn- 

Wages! | Expense over? 

Dec pic. Dic. Dic: Dice 
Independent Stores— 
(Based on 1948 operations) 
Grocery and meat..... 14-6 4-9- 2-3 10-2 4-4 13-8 
Women’s clothing..... 25-8 6-6 4-6 15-4 10-4 4-6 
Family shoe........... 26-6 7-0 4-4 15-1 11-5 2-2 
HIAFAWATG.osG ones ea 24-7 6:5 3-2 13-2 11-5 3-0 
UIP MIiture is te ss 26-7 6-8 4-1 17-1 9-6 So) 
Ruling sta tionen cso: 19-0 7-0 3-9 12-8 6-2 20-9 
Restaurants c.5 veces ne 37-1 18-5 7-9 30-2 6-9 25-7 
EMILE) ss gecce, os sanoierioe te oes 20-4 3-4 1-9 15-0 5-4 11-7 
IB Tae oe rere urene ae timer 28-4 8-7 3-9 16-7 11-7 3-8 
Jewellery <re ik see easlos 39-1 11-9 6-0 23-8 15-3 1°5 
Chain Stores—(Based on 
1949 operations) 

Grocery and meat..... 15-6 8-2 1-1 13-1 2°5 17-4 
Women’s clothing...... 29-4 12-2 4-8 25+3 4-1 6-1 
SOG eee Rha eaine aoa 30-8 14-8 4-7 25-9 4-9 2-4 
FeUemiture ss. Sot oie 35-1 12-3 4-8 31-1 4-0 2-7 
PU Bi sic eg ctettate 33-3 18-0 4-6 30-3 3-0 3-8 


. [Independent store salaries do not include delivery service or proprietors’ withdrawals. 


Chain store salaries include those paid to executives. 2 Independent store net profits 
are computed before deduction of proprietors’ salaries or income tax. Chain store net profits 
are exclusive of executive salaries but include income tax. 3 Cost of goods divided by 


average of beginning and ending inventories. 


Retail Consumer Credit.—The increasing volume of durable-goods 
buying has been accompanied by a marked rise in instalment buying. This 
form of purchase was gaining momentum in 1950 when the Government 
introduced, on Nov. 1, control measures which were a modified version of 
those in operation during the war period. The general effect of the regulations 


Fruit stand at By-ward 
Market, Ottawa. 


was to impose a 334 p.c. down-payment on automobile sales made on the 
instalment plan, a 20 p.c. down-payment provision on all other instalment 
sales unless used for certain specified producers’ goods items, and to require 
payment within 18 months after a purchase agreement was instituted. 


In 1949, sales made on the instalment plan were 51-7 p.c. above 1941 
volume, while cash and charge sales showed increases of 109-9 p.c. and 96-6 
p.c. respectively, during the same interval. Instalment sales had diminished 
during the War from 11-4 p.c. of total sales in 1941 to 4-1 p.c. of total sales 
in 1945, but formed 8-6 p.c. of 1949 sales. 


Outstanding balances on both charge and instalment accounts showed a 
smaller rise between 1941 and 1949 than did sales for these two classes of 
account. 


Retail Consumer Credit Statistics, 1941 and 1948-50 


(Exclusive of Yukon, the Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) 


‘ : Accounts Receivable 
Sales during Period at Tend Gf Period 
Period orga day Pann hie eal aap ae ee eee ee ee 
nstal- ota nstal- 
Cash | mene | Charge Crédit mene | Charge | Total 
Indexes (1941 = 100) 

1941—Average.......... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1948—Average.......... 206-0 124-3 188-5 169-8 117-5 160-2 144-2 
1949—Average.......... 209-9 P57, 196-6 183°5 159-9 172-1 167-7 
1949——Jans-Miar: 2. g.3.. 171-6 115-4 170-1 156-7 117-1 S722 129-8 
Apri-jJunes. i een 216-7 153-5 203-8 189-2 125-2 152-6 142-7 
FulysSep tiscce soya. 207-0 142-4 191-8 177-4 130-0 155-3 146-2 

Oct =DeCan kas 244-7 195-6 221-3 213-8 159-0 172-1 167-7 

F950 Vala. acts es aes 141-2 176-6 166-3 146-5 149-8 148-7 
Apri-Joness. 2.5 » 218-0 180-9 202-8 196-4 152-3 157-5 155-4 

Percentage Composition 

1941—Average........25 60-8 11-4 DP cite 39-2 37-6 62-4 100-0 
1948—Average.......... 64:3 7:4 28-3 35-7 31-2 68-8 100-0 
1949—Average.........- 63-3 8-6 28-1 36:7 33-8 66-2 100-0 
1949—Jan.-Mar........5 62-9 8-4 28-7 OF A 34-2 65-8 100-0 
Apr JUnes So vie 63-2 8-3 28°5 36:8 33-8 66:2 100-0° 
JUlY-Septss assis 64-0 8-6 27-4 36:0 33-6 66-4 100-0 

OGt.z DCE S on 63-0 9-0 28-0 37-0 33-8 66-2 100-0 
1950—Jan.=Mar.. sc. 62-8 9-2 28-0 p O72 35-8 64-2 100-0 
Apr tuner. wie oo 62-8 9-3 27-9 Si 35-3 64-7 100-0 


Wholesale Trade.—Monthly index numbers of sales in several branches 
of wholesale trade have been prepared since 1935. Indexes of sales (on the 
base, 1935-39=100) are calculated each month for nine wholesale trades, 
based on reports received from a sample of firms whose sales made up about 
68 p.c. of the total volume of business done by wholesalers proper in those 
trades in 1941. The sample of reporting firms is limited to wholesalers proper, 
i.e., wholesale establishments that perform the complete functions of jobbers 
and wholesalers, buying merchandise in large quantities on their own account 
and selling in broken lots. In addition, the trades selected are those engaged 
principally in supplying retailers and include the following: automotive supply 
and equipment, drugs, clothing, footwear, dry goods, fruits and vegetables, 
groceries, hardware, and tobacco and confectionery. 


The dollar volume of wholesale sales in Canada, measured by the com- 
posite index of sales in nine lines of trade for which figures are available, was 
3 p.c. higher in 1949 than in 1948. Fruit and vegetable wholesalers reported 
an 11-p.c. sales increase, benefiting from the removal of import restrictions 
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The delivery of heavy 

household equipment 
is greatly facilitated 
by the use of trucks 
fitted with hydraulic 
tailgate hoists. 


which had been in effect during 1948 as part of the dollar conservation 
program. Drug wholesalers had an 8 p.c. gain in sales during 1949, and more . 
moderate increases occurred in four other trades. The three trades making 
up the dry goods and apparel category all reported lower sales in 1949 than 
were made in 1948. 


Results for the early part of 1950 show wholesale trade continuing up- 
ward at about the same rate as in 1949, Grocery wholesalers’ sales were 
moving ahead a little faster (8 p.c.), but increases in other cases were quite 
moderate. The apparel trades continued to show reduced volume compared 
with the previous year, but the declines were not large, amounting to from 3 
DiGv 00,5, "p.c; 


Annual Indexes of Wholesale Sales, by Types of Business, 1941 
and 1944-50 
(1935-39 = 100) 
(Exclusive of Yukon, the Northwest Territories and Newfoundland) 


LC: 

Type of Business 1941 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1950P || Change 

1949-50 
Automotive equip- 

TLC ee orescence 157-8] 197-2] 242-8) 334-0) 369-8] 379-9] 397-6] 420-7 +5:-8 
TIES ae eyes yk ce ok 145-2] 201-9} 222-1} 245-2] 254-6) 281-8) 305-5} 306-4 +0-3 
Clothing So wa ec 142-8] 183-1] 186-3} 229-3] 255-4] 265-1] 248-2} 235-5 —5-1 
HIOORWICAL «tas earatts ei 141-6} 188-8) 224-0) 279-4) 300-8} 286-8} 281-9} 268-1 —4-9 
Dryi2Oods-een ie. ae 141-8] 165-9} 161-9} 197-5) 244-5] 264-7) 240-4} 232-9 —3-1 
Fruits and vegetables.| 131-2] 222-0} 262-4) 291-2) 274-7) 237-2] 263-0} 276-9 +5-3 
(GTOCELICS oases eee 134-7} 169-3} 180-2] 208-9} 244-2] 254-0} 257-0) 278-1 +8:-2 
Hard wate sie: wee 165-2] 183-8} 212-0) 277-4] 325-0) 359-7] 374-9} 385-4 +2-8 
Tobacco and confec- 

ONECEVIe eat Meee 150-6} 230-1} 258-1] 296-9} 317-1) 354-8] 372-8] 386-6 +3-7 
Totals, Wholesale , 

WAG Gi ie Cee 142-0) 186-0) 205-4) 244-0} 272-0) 283-2) 291-3) 304-1 +4-4 
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Co-operative Associations 


During 1949 co-operative associations in Canada (including Newfound- 
land) conducted over $1,000,000,000 worth of business, the increase over 
1948 amounting to more than $200,000,000. In addition, approximately 
$167,000,000 worth of business was reported by marketing associations 
and $34,000,000 by purchasing societies. More associations than ever before 
reported for 1949 and all reported increases in number. Total membership 
showed an increase of 60,668 over 1948. 


During 1949 two of Canada’s great western wheat pools celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversaries. The other provincial wheat pool (Alberta) 
celebrated that anniversary in 1948. These pools are Canada’s largest co- 
operative marketing associations and now handle 35 p.c. of the annual grain 
crop of the Western Provinces. They have over 184,000 members and the 
crop is handled in 1,893 elevators at country points which altogether have a 
capacity of over 30,000,000 bu. In their years of service to Canadian farmers 
they have returned to the growers as patronage refunds over $26,000,000. 
The members have an equity in the assets of almost $37,000,000. 


Eight of the ten provinces have officials responsible for administering 
co-operative legislation and supervising co-operative activities. In recent 
years provincial staffs and services to co-operatives have been expanded 
and during 1949 the Manitoba Department of Agriculture appointed a 
Director of Co-operative Services which will include the offices of the registrar 
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of co-operatives and the supervisor of credit unions. Newfoundland an- 
nounced the creation of a department of government concerned with fisheries 
and co-operatives. 


Co-operative Marketing.—For the crop year ended July 31, 1949, the 
sales value of farm products marketed by co-operatives in Canada amounted 
to $783,293,225, an increase of $166,945,748 over the total for 1947-48. 
Co-operative marketing associations in Canada handled an estimated 32-9 
p.c. of the main farm products entering the commercial markets. By com- 
modities, the percentages were as follows: dairy products, 25-5; live stock, 
18-6; poultry and eggs, 18-4; wool, 79-7; grains, 55-1; and fruits and vege- 
tables, 27-5. 


¥ 


Co-operative Purchasing.—Total sales value of purchases made by 
co-operative associations on behalf of members amounted to $191,804,630 
during 1949. These purchases were mainly farm supplies and equipment 
such as feed, fertilizer, farm machinery and petroleum products, although other 
consumer items such as coal, wood, clothing, home furnishings and groceries 
also enter into the total. 


Co-operative Wholesaling.—Eleven co-operative wholesale houses 
with 24 places of business served 1,829 local co-operatives during 1949. These 
wholesales were engaged in marketing farm products on behalf of local co- 
operatives as well as providing them with farm supplies and household 
necessities in wholesale lots. Total sales of farm products through wholesales 
amounted to $63,282,375 in 1949, most of which was live stock and dairy 

: products. Total wholesale sales of merchandise in 1949 amounted to 
$50,142,277. Main items handled were feed, fertilizer, petroleum products 
and food products. 


Co-operative Services.—Service co-operatives, which provide housing, 
food and lodging, electric power, prepaid hospital care, transportation, cold 
storage, etc., are growing in number in each province. Membership in 156 


A Nova Scotia fish- 
erman delivers his 
catch to the man- 
ager of the co- 
operative. 


co-operatives of this type during 1949 amounted to 58, m4 and total revenue . 
from services rendered was $2,500,000. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—Over 100 co-operatives of fishermen 
were in operation in 1949 and a volume of business amounting to $16,700,000 
on behalf of 16,300 members was reported. This included the sales value of 
fish marketed and the value of fishing supplies and consumer goods purchased 
for members. The largest number of fishermen’s co-operatives was reported 
from the Maritimes, Quebec and Newfoundland, but the greatest volume of 
business was done by the seven fishermen’s co-operatives in British Columbia. 


The first inland fishermen’s co-operative was organized on the Great 
Lakes in February, 1949. 


Credit Unions.—During 1949 there were 2,819 credit unions in Canada 
with a membership of 940,427 and total assets of $282,242,278. These 
co-operative credit institutions did a loan business in 1949 of $99,537,166 and 
since their inception in 1900 have loaned over $660,000,000 to their members 
for provident and productive purposes. 


Wholesale Prices 


The general wholesale index is a measurement of commodity price 
change mainly at the production and primary distribution levels of the 
Canadian economy. It includes over 500 price series which are not restricted 
to the wholesale level in the literal sense. The great majority represent 
commodities at terminal markets or processing plants. Items priced are 
for the most part either in the raw or semi-manufactured stage. Continuity 
in the pricing of finished goods presents formidable difficulties, although a 
considerable number of these are included. Commodity weights correspond 
to the base-year value importance of the various items marketed, whether 
they are imported or produced in Canada. 


Users of wholesale price indexes are frequently concerned with special 
groups or classes of commodities. Wholesale price indexes, therefore, have 
been constructed for numerous groups following the chief component material, 
origin and purpose principles of classification. Field and animal farm products 
may be compared, or farm and industrial commodities, producer and consumer 
goods, etc., as well as prices of individual commodities. Such indexes may 
be obtained upon request. 


December, 1948, marked an intermediate turning point in the post-war 
advance of the general wholesale index. For that month it stood at 159-6 
after rising from 143-5 for December, 1947. However, prices declined 
gradually during 1949 to close, the year at 156-9. Losses were confined 
mainly to fats and oils, cocoa, wood-pulp, base metals and organic chemicals. 
Increases occurred for bread and flour following removal of the flour subsidy. 


In 1950 prices reversed their downward tendency and a gradual advance 
occurred during the first four months. Between April and September, 1950, 
the index rose substantially, moving from 160-1 to 173-6. Sharp deteriora- 
tion in the international situation culminating finally in open warfare in 
KXKorea was reflected in substantial price increases for commodities imported 
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from the Far East. In addition, continuance of the building boom lent support 
to further price increases in lumber and other components of that industry. 


The index of Canadian farm product prices at wholesale followed the 
trend of wholesale prices generally until August, 1950. At that time a drop 
occurred from 154-2 in the previous month to 141-9. This was due prin- 
cipally to a reduction in the initial price paid to the primary producer for wheat ; 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern changed from $1.75 per bu. to $1.40, basis in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur. Animal products, on the other hand, continued 
to advance during the period under review. 


Monthly Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices and Wholesale 
Prices of Canadian Farm Products, 1949 and 1950 


(1926 =100) 
General Canadian General Canadian 
Year and Month | Wholesale Farm Year and: Month | Wholesale Farm 
Prices Products : Prices Products 
1939 
November........ 157-1 148-4 
AUSUSESA Ruitieies we TPAOR) 58-4 December......... 156-9 147-8 
1949 1950P 
PAIMUALY. akon eee 159-3 148-2 JAMAL ae with eaeke T5771 146°8 
Bebnitary weseee at 158:1 145-1 Re birWaGy a4, Gore tara 158-0 147-9 
Nia The eae elastin: 157-6 145-8 Marehprerciciecne 159-3 150-2 
PsN oh all hanes cna ey fe Sheed 157-5 147-6 Apr ileh re, sts 160-1 15-2 
1 ee ae il er tae Ye 156-4 149-9 IEA. tes Senn 161-8 152-9 : 
SULT Cte seta oss de 156°3 149-4 WUE tas ads Pe 165-0 154-9 
Nadyee: shen teeta 156-6 ASOSTS ANT Gy a eR te 166-9 156-9 
ATUL DUIS tinctah tonece eau he 155-4 149 -3 AUSUSEAT eh ee 168-5 141-9 
September........% 155-4 149-0 September........ 173-6 142-7 
October sae ees 157-2 148-4 October aces 172-6 141-3 
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The famous Quebec Bridge, 1,800 ft. between piers and the longest cantilever structure 
of its kind in the world, spans the mighty St. Lawrence just above Quebec city. Over 
and under this bridge passes an endless procession of goods destined for Canadian 
and world markets. 


* 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living index measures the 
change in prices of goods and services purchased by typical Canadian urban 
wage-earner families. In terms of pre-war prices (1935-39 =100), it records 
in percentage form the month-to-month changes in expenditure required to 
purchase a budget of goods and services based upon a 1938 study of actual 
expenditures of such families. 


Price behaviour of consumer goods is of general interest and importance. 
Prices affect everyone in their daily living and, along with income, determine 
to a large extent both the quantity and quality of the things that people buy. 
The cost-of-living index is, therefore, of considerable significance to many 
individuals and organizations. Labour and management both use it exten- 
sively in wage negotiations and government officials also watch it closely. 


Construction methodology and the data used in compiling the index 
have received wide publicity and details of construction may be obtained by 
writing to the Dominion Statistician. Basically, the index is compiled by 
multiplying constant quantities of goods and services (quantities purchased) 
by prices being charged to consumers on the first business day of each month. 
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The resultant values for each budget item are added together and total dollar 
amounts divided by the average 1935-39 total. These figures are then 
multiplied by 100 to express them in index number form. The following 
example, using only two commodities, illustrates the procedure:— 


1935-39 January, 1950 
Budget —§ ——.-—— 
Item Quantity Average Average Average Average 
(Weekly) Price Cost Price Cost 
lb cts cts. cts ets 
BE CA GREE Aainc cea Cons acs DR GEE Ne oe 12-1 6:5 78-65 10-5 127-05 
qt. 
OVE eee sub aerigs Reon ote antes 10-5 10-9 114-45 18-1 190-05 
HODAL Se sia et seretee face ee 193-10 317-10 


The January, 1949, index for the above two commodities is therefore 
(317-10 + 193-10) x 100 or 164-2. 


The cost-of-living index continued upward in 1950. Following a gradual 
increase in the first half of the year, prices commenced to accelerate in the 
latter half. This movement coincided with the change in the international 
tempo, the outbreak of hostilities in Korea being reflected in sharp price 
increases for items of both domestic and imported origin. Rents rose con- 
siderably following the relaxing of price ceilings to allow landlords to advance 
rents by 18 p.c. for unheated accommodation and by 22 p.c. for heated. Other 
main groups were relatively stable. 


The urban index for Canada rose from 161-5 for Dec. 1, 1949, to 171-1 
for Dec. 1, 1950. Higher foods accounted for 60 p.c. of the total increase and 
rental advances for 25 p.c. 


Index Numbers of Living Costs, 1939-50, and by Months, 1950 
: (Ay. 1935-39 =100) 


Home 
Year and Month Food Rent Fuel and Clothing Furnish- | Miscel- Total 
Light ings and | laneous 
Services 
LOS Or Be er chee 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
TOAO SRS Riel sane 105-6 106-3 107-1 109 -2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
1941.. 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
TOADS ae ten ae L272 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 117-0 
TOAD Re ay accel a 130-7 111-5 112-9 120°5 118-0 108-0 118-4 
LOA. Sy as 131-3 111-9 110-6 V2 ACAS 118-4 108-9 118-9 
OAS ee wats ioeece 133-0 12 A 107-0 L221 119-0 109 «4 119-5 
LOAG Tira cee tee nach 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124:-5 112-6 123-6 
AOA. Ba Sig hace ats 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 135-5 
LOA Sie ccc ens © 195°5 120-7 124:-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 155-0 
HOA RT hen es ae 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 160-8 
LOSOM A, eee ch. 210-9: 132-9 138-3 182-3 169-2 132-6 166-5 
1950— 
Wantlarnyonstras 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 161-0 
February...... 201 °3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 161-6 
Marehaee. 204-9 132-7 136:°3 181-4 166 :3 132-1 163-7 
Aprile. Ac. 204-5 1327 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 164-0 
ADV Redcat 204-6 132-7 137-5 180°8 166-4 132-3 164-0 
‘fie baveaghmrace See ce 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 165-4 
ol ADU yd Rig ea ee 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 1325 167-5 
Va ATO BSS Germ P 216°7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 168-5 
September..... 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 LAT 1 132-8 169-8 
OCtobenwaee a8 220°+1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 170-7 
November..... 218-6 136:4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 170-7 
December..... 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 171-1 
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* Foreign Trade 


Although many difficulties have hampered international trade throughout 
the post-war period, Canada’s trade has maintained very high levels. The 
value of total exports in 1948 reached a peacetime record of $3,100,000,000, 
and the 1949 value of $3,000,000,000 was little short of this record. Imports, 
too, have reached and maintained record levels; in spite of the exchange con- 
servation restrictions they have risen steadily from $2,600,000,000 in 1947 
to $2,800,000,000 in 1949. Canada’s total trade in 1949 reached a record 
dollar value of $5,800,000,000. 


To a considerable extent the high levels of trade prevailing in the post- 
war period reflect price increases. The average level of both export and im- 
port prices in 1949 was about 2-2 times greater than in 1938. Nevertheless, 
the volume of trade has also been considerably above the pre-war level, that 
of exports in 1949 being about 63 p.c. above the 1938 level, that of imports 
greater by about 83 p.c. : 


Exports, Imports and Total Trade of Canada, 1939-50 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Exports Balance 
Year Imports Total of 
Domestic | Foreign Total Trade Pade 


Produce Produce 


TOS Osteen tensaer ers 924-9 11-0 935 -9 751-1 1,687-0 + 184-8 
DOGO ierragars ehoceners- 1,178-9 14-3 1,193 -2 1,082-0 2 2 oee 12 
LOA ES eu seats oe 1,621-0 19-5 1,640°5 1,448-8 3,089 -3 OL ad 
LOAD RF eens os 2,363 °8 21-7 2,385°5 1,644-2 4,029:-7 + 741-3 
ODS eials se ota 6 2,971°5 29-8 3,001 -3 DS Disk 4,736:4 -++-1,266-2 
LOA ee ior ecoetaie es 3,440-0 43-1 3483-1 1,758-9 5,242-0 +1,724-2 
OYE a oe etre aranae 3,218-3 49-1 3,267-4 1,585-8 4,853°2 +1,681-6 
MOA Geis Siiceeaatel ols D5 PIE 27-0 2/3391 1,927-3 4,266°4 + 411-9 
ORT aret ohare teat 2,774-9 36-9 2,811-8 2,943 °9 3538927 Se ES, 
14 Beri tesa s treeres 3,075-4 34-6 3,110-0 2,636-9 5,747-0 fe 41 Sak 
ROAD es Re Savetare Saee =2,993-0 29-5 3,022.5 2, 761-2 5, 783°7 + 261-2 
NOS OU siriay eater sxe sees 1,430-6 17-5 1,448-1 1,453-+1 2,901-2 = 4-9 


1 First six months only. 


Trade Trends in 1949.—During the first half of 1949 the trend of 
both exports and imports was slowly downward, although in each case the 
values recorded for the first half of 1948 were surpassed. On the side of 
imports, these declines were due chiefly to the satisfaction of the greater part 
of Canada’s reconversion demand for machinery, equipment and many raw 
materials needed for inventories, and to the reduction of the backlog demand 
for such consumer goods as textiles. On the side of exports probably the most 
important factor in this period was the recovery of Europe’s production from 
wartime damage, although a poor catch of fish and the strike at the asbestos 
mines in Quebec were also important influences. The business readjustments 
then in progress in the United States also affected trade trends to some extent, 
although the results of these readjustments affected individual commodities 
such as lumber, wood-pulp and some base metals more than total exports 
during the first half year. 
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Newsprint going aboard a freighter at Corner Brook, N’f'ld. Newsprint paper is Canada’s 
leading export. In 1949, 4,789,000 tons were exported, 91 p.c. of which went to 


the United States. 


Towards midsummer, however, this latter factor became dominant. 
Although Canadian prosperity was sustained by such factors as a high level 
of capital investment, by equalization payments by the Wheat Board, and 
by a reduction of taxes and refunds of compulsory savings, total exports 
showed a decided contraction. During her business readjustments the United 
States sharply reduced imports from many overseas countries, and this re- 
duction in their available dollar supplies sharply accentuated the already 
serious ‘‘dollar problem’. The rapid deterioration of the exchange reserves 
of many countries caused many traders to lose confidence in the existing 
exchange rate structure and to be unwilling to transact business at existing 
rates. The crisis reached its peak in September; on Sept. 18 the United 
Kingdom devalued the pound by 30:5 p.c. relative to the United States dollar 
and the next day the value of the Canadian dollar was reduced by Ohlone 
relative to this same standard. Most of the Sterling Area and “‘soft currency”’ 
countries also devalued their currencies, while most South American republics, 
countries of the Russian trading area, Pakistan, Switzerland, Turkey and a 


few others maintained their currencies at the old par with the United States 
dollar. 
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Summary Canadian Trade Totals, by Quarters, 1949 and 1950 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1949 1950 
Item First Second Third Fourth First Second Third 


Quarter | Quarter | Quarter | Quarter |} Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 


Domestic exports........ 658-8 765°8 721-4 846-9 648-9 781-8 789 -9 
Re-CXPOLrtsS.% c-cisraase hats vs 6:3 Us) 7:2 8-5 8-1 9-3 10-2 
MIN POFUS Fe ceteris hace isy yee one 665-7 743-7 664-6 687-3 649-5 803 -6 806-4 
Balance\otstrades .....0°. —0-6 | +29-6] +64-0 ee 2 +7:-5 | —12:°5 —6:3 
Potalitradexcn.4.. i. etl S3029- | 12516-95)1 539321 42-7 1,306-5 594-7 |1,606-5 


Results of Currency Readjustments.—The currency revaluations 
greatly improved the trade environment. Transactions postponed in expecta- 
tion of such a move now went forward. Overseas countries, which had been 
hampered in their efforts to sell in dollar markets by relatively high costs, 
now were in an improved competitive position, an important factor at a time 
when demand was approaching more normal levels. While the prices of most 
of Canada’s leading exports to the United States remained almost unchanged 
in terms of United States dollars, nevertheless devaluation facilitated price 
concessions in the case of a few commodities—particularly some species of 
lumber, and wood-pulp—where this had been a factor retarding sales. At the 
same time an upward turn in business activity in the United States further 
stimulated Canadian exports to that country. But many overseas countries, 
especially those of Europe and the Sterling Area, were faced with higher 
Canadian prices which somewhat restricted their demand for Canadian goods. 


The most notable change in Canadian trade after devaluation was an 
increase in the proportion of Canada’s exports sold in United States markets. 
This trend has also been influenced by sustained prosperity in the United 
States and by overseas import restrictions. In 1948, the United States had 
taken almost 49 p.c. of Canada’s exports, but in the middle quarters of 1949 
this proportion had decreased to about 46 p.c. . In the last quarter of 1949, 
aided by heavy seasonal sales of cattle, this proportion rose to 57 p.c. and in 
the early quarters of 1950 passed 63 p.c. 


Canadian bacon at 
the London Dairy 
Show where other 
Canadian food- 
stuffs, such as 
apples, cheese, 
eggs, honey and 
poultry, were also 


exhibited. 


At the same time Canadian sales, to the Sterling Area especially, were 
declining. In midsummer of 1949 the Sterling Area countries, faced by a 
serious deficit in their trade with the Dollar Area, resolved to reduce their 
dollar purchases by 25 p.c., and price incentives brought about by their 
devaluation with respect to the dollar reinforced this decision. The results 
were not immediately obvious, but by the last quarter of 1949 sales to Com- 
monwealth countries had begun to fall, and in the first half of 1950 Common- 
wealth purchases of Canadian goods were 33 p.c. below those of 1949. 


Percentage Share of the United States in Canadian Trade 


————————————————— ees 


Year and Quarter Domestic Exports Imports 
eC ad ES eee eae Vaan ete dad 
$000,000 p.c. $000,000 p.c. 


VORB ee ts 2 Ea Mens Ue Pe 1,501-0 48-8 1,805-8 68-5 
Te de See Rae ere arr fe opt ie iaget NO en BO A: See ale 1,503-5 50-2 1,951-9 70-7 
1949— 2 
Pret OUAPLELS 6 ack ph seacoast ie aos 345-2 52-4 482-6 72-5 
Sechitd -QUATTEES Ae, Nate ted Mick Le ee 345 +7 45-1 526-2 70°8 
Pied Quarter pace rut et i ete TT 333-4 46-2 461-8 69-5 
POUR Ouarteh oe: orate no ee a eee 479-2 56:6 481-3 70-0 
1950— 
Pact Quarters, Guezh dw yotla ie eee 414-0 63-8 458-5 70-6 
pecond @Oulartersa wc tere SE ee ont 490-9 62-8 546-0 68-0 
AMO Quarters ica, eat one een ema a ae 528-1 66-9 520-6 64-6 


eee 
Trends in imports since the currency revaluations have been comple- 


mentary. The~-'steady post-war rise in Canada’s imports from the United 
States has been sharply retarded, while imports from the Commonwealth 


Seed potatoes, grown in the upper — 
St. John River valley, N.B., are ex- _ 
amined by Department of Agri- 
culture inspectors as they are 
loaded aboard a Cuba-bound — 
ship in Saint John harbour. | 


All food products com- 

ing into Canada are 
inspected by Federal 
Government _inspect- 
ors at port of entry. 
Special attention is 
given to fruits from 
tropical countries. 


and many overseas foreign countries have been stimulated. However these 
movements have been somewhat less marked than those of exports. 


Improved Bilateral Trade Balance.—The result of these trends was 
that Canada’s trade reached a better bilateral balance in the first half of 
1950 than in previous post-war years. In the first half of 1949, Canada had 
sold 48 p.c. of her exports to the United States, but had drawn 72 p.c. of her 
imports from this source. Canada’s adverse balance on this trade for that 
half-year had been $308,000,000. In the first half of 1950 Canada sold 
63 p.c. of her exports to the United States and drew 69 p.c. of her imports 
from that country. The adverse balance declined to $88,000,000. Trade 
with the Commonwealth also approached a closer balance. In the first half 
of 1949, the Commonwealth had taken 35 p.c. of Canada’s exports and supplied 
18 p.c. of her imports, and had been faced with a $251,000,000 deficit. In 
the first half of 1950 the Commonwealth took only 24 p.c. of Canada’s exports 
and supplied 20 p.c. of her imports. The Commonwealth’s deficit in trade 
with Canada declined to $54,000,000. A better balance was also achieved 
in Canada’s trade with members of the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation (the western European powers) and with other foreign countries. 
The greater part of the reduction in these positive balances was, however, 
due to reduced Canadian exports to these areas. 
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Percentage Share of Various Countries in Canadian Trade 


a is 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Country 1949 1950 1949 1950 
Jan.- July- Jan.- Jan.- July- Jan.- 
June Dec. June June *. Dec. June — 

p.c p.c p.c. p.c Dic p.c 
United-Statesiin Wie lia .. 48-5 51-8 63-3 71-6 69-8 69-1 
United Kingdom...... me ea 23:6 23:6 16-5 11-6 10-7 12-9 

Other Commonwealth and 

Melamed Sota, Tie ne 11-8 9-1 det 6-6 7-0 6-7 
OVE-E. C.-counttiest,.2) = >: 8-3 8-0 52 2-9 Di, ION) 
WatiaeAmeriGas iets ote. 4.4 4-0 4-3 6-1 7:8 6-2 
Other foreign..... 3-7 3-9 4-1 1-3 2-1 2-6 


1Trade with Ireland included in both groups. The sum of the percentages therefore 
exceeds 100. 2 Includes Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Azores and Madeira, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 


Trade Policy.—During 1949 Canada continued to participate in negotia- 
tions directed at lowering world trade barriers. Canada took an active part 
at the Annecy Conference in mid-1949 at which several new members were 
admitted to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade negotiated at 
Geneva in the previous year, and both gave and received several valuable 
tariff concessions. Although no direct negotiations were carried on with 
the United States at this Conference, Canada benefited indirectly from several 
concessions gained by the countries seeking admission to the Agreement. 
Canada is also participating in the tariff discussions being conducted at 
Torquay, England, in the autumn of 1950, 


Canada’s improved exchange position in 1950, partly the result of the 
trade readjustments consequent on the September, 1949, currency revaluations 
as well as large capital inflows, has permitted substantial relaxations in the 
Emergency Exchange Conservation restrictions imposed in November, 1947, 
to protect Canada’s reserves of United States dollars. The greater part of 
these controls had been removed by the end of the third quarter of 1950, and 
the remainder were removed on Jan. 2, 1951. 


Commodity Exports and Imports.—The general forces outlined 
above had particularly noticeable effects on certain commodities jn Canadian 
trade. Exports of forest products—particularly planks and boards, shingles, 
and wood-pulp—were noticeably affected by the contraction of demand in 
the United States during that country’s business readjustments in 1949, 
but in 1950, aided by a record building boom in the United States, lumber 
exports reached a record high for the first six months and demand for wood- 
pulp and other wood products revived. Exports of asbestos were seriously 
restricted by a strike which curtailed production in the early part of 1949, 
but these recovered when production resumed. Bacon exports dropped 
sharply after 1948, but this has been due less to market difficulties than 
to record Canadian bacon consumption, which has left little for export. Sales 
of ships remained high in 1949, and there were heavy deliveries-on contracts 
for locomotives, railway cars and aircraft, the first two to India and the 
Union of South Africa, the latter to the United Kingdom. Wheat exports 
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The Canadian exhibit at the Milan International Trade Fair aroused much interest among 
Italian visitors and buyers from other lands. Displays, designed and prefabricated 
by the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, at Ottawa, provide a better 
understanding of Canada and its wide range of activities at foreign trade fairs 
and other shows. 


were also exceptionally high in 1949, with large shipments going to India 
and the Union of South Africa, but these have eased in 1950. 


The union of Newfoundland with Canada on Mar. 31, 1949, also affects the 
interpretation of 1949 and 1950 export statistics. The greater part of the 
increase in Canada’s newsprint exports in 1949 was due to the inclusion 
of Newfoundland’s exports of this commodity in Canadian statistics, and the 
increase in exports of iron ore, lead and zinc was also influenced to an important 
extent by the union. The year 1949 was not a good year for the fisheries; 
some catches were subnormal and marketing difficulties were encountered, 
especially with respect to salt fish. That the trade figures show increased 
exports of fishery products in 1949 rather than decreased exports is due solely 
to the inclusion of Newfoundland’s large exports of fish in Canadian statistics 
since the date of union. 


Imports in 1949 and 1950 have remained high, sustained by high economic 
activity in Canada. Some commodities showed declines: petroleum, due to 
increased production in western Canada; anthracite coal in 1949 due to a 
heavy carryover from 1948; bituminous coal in the autumn of 1949 due to 
the United States coal strike. But the majority of imported commodities 
have remained at a high level. Imports of farm machinery and tractors 
have been particularly high in recent years. 
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Commodity Concentration of Trade.—A small number. of commodi- 
ties formed a greater proportion of Canada’s exports in 1949 than in 
1948. The five leading export commodities for 1948 and 1949 were the 
same; in 1948 they formed 38 p.c. of total domestic exports; in 1949, 43 p.c. 
The ten leading commodities in 1948 included 51 p.c. of total domestic exports, 
the top ten for 1949 included 57 p.c. In the present state of the world 
economy such concentration is natural; dollar-short nations cannot afford to 
buy in Canada goods now obtainable from soft-currency sources, and have 
concentrated their Canadian buying on fewer commodities than might other- 
wise be the case. And to a considerable extent these are the same com- 
modities purchased in volume by the United States. 

There was a slight decrease in the commodity concentration of imports 
in 1949; in part this reflects the relaxation of the trade controls imposed 
late in 1947. These controls bore heavily on less essential imports—as they 
are relaxed, purchases of such commodities grow and tend to form a greater 
proportion of total imports. 


Principal Domestic Exports, 1947-50 


NoTe.—Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1949. 


ig4et 1950 
Commodity 1947 1948 19491 Tan July- See 
June Dec. aRe 
$’000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
Wiha stitute Ne cent tae ee 265,200 | 243,023 | 435,158 | 201,345 | 233,814 | 156,582 
INGWSDIINt cen os ete toe 342,293 | 383,123 | 433,882 || 200,677 | 233,205 | 235,464 
Wood-pulp. Aaa eee (EA 805A DAL 3564 2217 0% 675 87,696 82,979 91,989 
Planks and boards... ..| 208,375 | 196,023 | 160,420 67,909 92,511 | 108,239 
Wheat flour). sek Hee ee 196,578 | 125,151 97 , 693 50,058 47 ,636 50,252 
Nickel.. Se O07443 73,802 92,324 48,918 43,405 S27, 6 
Aluminum, | ‘primary | ‘and 
semi- fabricated. . Be 56,614 O27 fo T 91,032 41,579 49 ,453 52716 
Farm implements and ‘mach- 
inery (except tractors). . 42 ,238 73,760 84,127 53,060 31,067 47,448 
Copper, primary and semi- 
fabricated.. ; 52,916 75,206 84,052 40, 847 43,206 42,129 
Zinc, primary “and semi- 
fabricated. .ctt ern ete, 30,020 42 ,337 55,700 29 ,187 26,513 22,780 
Cattle, chiefly for. slaughter. 630 47,226 46,146 15,370 30,776 29,289 
Lead, pamanys and semi- 
fabricated. . Ree 30,700 34,322 41,886 22,004 19, 882 12,390 
Ships sold.. nl Aes 23,965 81,448 41,159 DOA 15,982 15,888 
Fertilizers, chemical. . Pee 34-386 36,374 39,385 22,442 16,943 21,536 
Automobiles, trucks “and 
Dankts: aoe eS oe 91,639 55,086 38,808 17,754 21,054 19,313 
Asbestos, unmanufactured..} 32,291 41,399 36,934 9,273 27,660 29,031 
Fish, fresh and frozen...... 29 ,533 35,263 34,752 13=750 21,002 18,365 
VAIS heaps ayraeepe ost oa tan Cees eae 22,983 26,957 32,403 15,983 16,720 17,078 
Machinery cua n oH 41,022 40,539 31,840 16,972 14,868 11,334 
Pulpwood..... wah 34,529 43,573 Shino 17; 14,697 16,620 13,260 
Beef and veal, fresh. . Sanat 9,232 36,594 30,629 8,880 21,749 13,379 
Locomotives and parts. . pet 15,672 8,792 28,112 8,324 19,788 8,476 
BaTleviss xen ets ote oe 1A 26,947 25,472 5,766 19,705 7,791 
Adreratt-and=<parts.):.. ccs: 5,900 11,290 24,935 6,654 18,280 25507 
Bacon and-hamsan. ...cs08 62,081 69 , 960 24,176 9,592 14,584 DO 2k 
Fish, preserved (except 
Canned) 2 eee yo ee 12,309 14,864 D3 .U2 8 , 064 15,648 14,104 
Fur skins, undressed....... 28,036 2362602 PILES PONS, 13,626 8,907 13,040 
Railway cars, coaches and 
DALES i daiatneee  e 3,368 6,593 21,945 10, 342 11,603 2,851 
Herro-alloys..i. cee, ae 21,545 24,057 19,182 12,794 6,389 6,554 
Oats ern tes a eee 12,389 22,560 18,533 5,861 12302. 6,480 
Totals, above Commod- 
MICS oe Seah oe eee a 1,945,901 |2,203,832 |2,319,222 ||1,084,601 |1,234,621 |1,142,723 
Grand Totals, Domes- 
tic Exports...........12,774,902 (3,075,438 |2,992,961 [11,424,617 (1,568,344 |1,430,624 
PS a a Re a eA are hh RT TNE AE rn i ra ee AE ESS 


1 Due to rounding, the 1949 value is not necessarily the sum of the 1949 half-year values. 
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Principal Imports, 1947-50 


Note.—Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1949. 


19491 1950 

Commodity 1947 1948 19491 Tan Tuly- J ae E 
June Dec 3 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 | $'000 
Machinery (non-farm)..... 206,012 | 217,090 | 216,316 }} 115,715 | 100,601 | 110;511 
Petroleum, crude.......... 127,459 | 191,980 | 189,364 85,874 | 103,490 89,872 
TEractots ands pattSes< a. ss se 69 , 443 88,670 | 118,506 62,297 56,209 68 ,022 
Automobile parts... /...... 98,432 | 101,261 | 117,748 60, 223 57,526 75,731 
Rolling-mill products...... 77,970 83,929 98,093 63,408 34,685 39,703 
Coal bituminouss.c/2t5 Se 96-0707 le 127073) 93,455 52,563 40,891 51,990 
Electrical apparatus, ”.0.p.| 68,773 62,127 69, 802 34,213 35,589 40,416 
Bocconi eta wes cee ote Mieco eek 58,678 55,546 65,676 32,972 32,704 35,174 
SUG ar SAW. carey. cee ene teeters 46,407 62,116 65,624 29,672 35,953 27,809 


Farm implements and mach- 
inery (except tractors)..| 35,969 $1325 58,706 35,367 23,339 30,435 


Cotton piece goods.. 82,574 524815 52 , 666 37,060 15,606 23,147 
Engines, internal combus-— 

LOM eee i oe es 37,589 43,031 45,610 25,281 20,329 23,767 
Coalyanthracitess.< ceo: uns s 40,803 56,292 45 ,598 18,585 27,013 23,630 
Gasoline, TEHNEM - eke eee. 25), S22 46,462 45,256 15,749 29,507 12-755 
Wool piece goods.......... 29 , 663 42 ,648 41,747 25,343 16,404 16,251 
Automobiles and buses.....| 57,499 21,428 38,970 16,923 22,048 37,425 
Tourist purchases.../...... 15,870 316 28, 847 9,322 19,525 10,827 
COMES, STEED ccise cial 2 sche ht 1324327, 23,426 28,584 127-522 16,063 17,591 
Pipes, tubes and fittings} 13,464 18,598 28,145 16,576 11,569 15.273 

PIN WESE eaters ahora oa eecy ele che cates 22,050 31,027 PRISE, 11,540 11,647 12,946 
CFGEAITIG pene ao a su lckete sliced 30,580 27,649 23,179 TSO 15,612 11,419 
Citrus fruits, fresh......... 22,384 18,837 22,267 £26153 10,114 13,613 
Wea DIAC oe gases Hoan < eros aie 20,229 Li2524 2A126 tP-182 9,944 15,556 
Scientific and educational 

EQUI PMeNtse. sc atesvevace’ he: « 17,330 17,594 20,895 10,454 10,441 11557 
Vegetable oils, inedible..... 23-037 18,866 20,550 9,728 10,823 13,501 
Paperboard, paper and 

PLOdUCtSsczyowe seekhs fee 23,027 17,213 20,068 10,015 10,054 10,973 
WOO] arawssisn co oes wee 16,985 23,636 18,849 10,813 8,036 11,621 
Wool noils, tops, waste..... 13,085 24,108 18,555 10,500 8,055 11,430 
Inorganic chemicals, ”.0.p. 13,834 18,481 18,534 9,448 9,086 10,563—: 
Vegetables, fresh.......... 18,978 6,845 18,460 13,282 5,178 17,274 


Totals, above Commod- Sep 
itiess hea ee 1,423,043 {1,568,510 |1,674,383 || 866,347 | 808,041 | 892,482 


Grand Totals, Imports (2,573,944 !2,636,945 |2,761,207 '1,409,377 11,351,831 |1,453,051 


1Due to rounding, the 1949 value is not necessarily the sum of the 1949 half-year values. 


Domestic Exports, by Leading Countries,| 1947-50 


Note.—Countries arranged in order of importance in 1949, 


Rank in— 1950 

mi rar Country 1947 1948 1949 Vans Tuly- ee ‘ 
1947}1948 June Dec. ae 

$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
1 1 |United States... .|1,034,226 |1,500,987 |1,503,459 || 690,860 | 812,599 | 904,949 
yD, 2 |United Kingdom.| 751,198 | 686,914 | 704,956 || 335,604 | 369,352 | 235,917 

4 4 |Union of South 
INFTICA gi seens ole OOO 83,248 77,713 40 , 667 37,046 22 , 863 
82 (ha WBeXe li eke tera Gk as 42,9472] 33,698 Tod sys 41,637 30,914 14,629 
7 8 |Belgium and Lux- 

embourg...... 52,749 33,035 56,525 20, 283 36,242 20,233 
3 SAH rancesnes cote kos 81,058 92 ,963 36,004 22,816 13,188 9,745 
5 OxrAustraliace ces: 60 , 294 38,257 35,363 16,639 18,724 16,431 
20 | 13 |Switzerland...... 14,196 19,389 As Ine | 13,736 18,545 8,320 
22. Ve16-\Venezuela.....<: 12,989 16,935 27,689 10,982 16,707 12,585 
36 19 |Germany........ 6,690 13,214 23,451 17,493 5,958 Se 414 
15 TZ-HNOEWAViews ee on 20,320 23,429 21,736 8, 843 12,893 FAST 
3 35 c Palist an sereseee 3 7,775 18,097 9,630 8,467 6,363 
[Salted laa Taz cigs wees coy 31,660 28,601 17,259 9,121 8,138 4,724 
23 18 |Mexico.. R TESTOL 15,045 15,411 73719 8,032 7,064 
9 | 14 |New Zealand.. 37,386 185375 14,489 6,529 7,960 4,839 
Oli he? 2s || Cuba. Ae 7,502 10,987 14,391 651525 7,866 7,881 


For ee see end of table. 
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Domestic Exports, by Leading Countries,! 1947-50—concluded 


Ranictae 1949 1950 
ountry 1947 1948 1949 J 
ome! an.- July- 
19471948 June Dec. | Jan--June 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $600 
4 od PUIG CY ¢ oe teethrs ces 2,229 2,012 14,121 2,904 1 7: 1,534 
25 | 24 |Philippine Islands} 10,448 9,810 13,983 5,972 8,011 6,209 
NTS! 20 Om \@lhina steer ee 34,984 29,128 13,801 8,021 5,780 1 SM be) 
6 5 |Netherlands..... 55,940 43 , 684 13,759 6,916 6, 843 5,085 
4 Abc ORY GVAMOIE bie oe 1,882 4,123 13,632 10,054 3,578 3,881 
DOBRA DATSTaele sea 6s Se 8,473 5,036 12,709 5,300 7,409 7,370 
10 OPM palivaie casein cette OR OSS 32,379 12,567 5,891 6,676 4,847 
14 | 15 |Trinidad an 
‘AL ODAL Ott si Aer OR OOS 17% 105 12.5525 6,812 SoS 3,810 
4 Ata eee Wo Weeden Sel re 2 946 684 11,987 1,330 10,657 585 
=) 29") Hong Kong, v7.25 6,398 8,256 10,099 4,139 5,960 3,764 
LAs ser Irelands ass tetas 17,598 9,257 9,052 3,986 5,066 6.222 
TO 2207 | Jamaieasstita. as 18,214 1217350 9,033 4,420 4,613 3,734 
Aone Ate ontiuealsssien nen 3,502 5,181 8,405 5,500 2,905 3,035 
Bel Ors ELAWOLLe 2 cath ocetaecs 3,299 5,867 8,311 So 4,940 2,848 
Totals, above Countries}2,457,545 |2,807,724 |2,835,159 |1,333,360 |1,501,799 | 1,341,552 
Grand Totals, Domes- 
CICLEXPOLtS = Pease 2,774,902 |3,075,438 |2,992,961 ||1,424,617 (1,568,344 | 1,430,624 
1 Newfoundland excluded in all years. 2 Includes Pakistan in 1947. 3 Included with 


India in 1947. 4 Lower than 50th. 


Imports, by Leading Countries,! 1947-50 


NotTe.—Countries arranged in order of importance in 1949, 


Renein 1949 1950 
i aera ountry 1947 1948 1949 Jan.- July- 
1947/1948 June Dec. Jan,-June 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
1 1 |United States... ./1,974,679 |1,805,763 |1,951,860 |/1,008,779 | 943,081 | 1,004,546 
2 2 |United Kingdom.} 189,370 | 299,502 | 307,450 |} 163,215 144,235 187,177 
S) 3 |Venezuela....... 46,688 94,758 91,697 44,109 47,588 38,161 
9 Sai Australias... s.-..as. 14,222 27,415 27,429 12,000 15,429 |. 9,595 
42 AxViiwvelia tse cree i 42 , 2502 33,400 26,233 13,692 12,541 20,440 
7 Gr NECKICOA nee kos 16,980 27,258 25,494 7,880 17,614 13,576 
11 11 |British Guiana... 12,358 15,380 22,7355 b= 252 he ot OS 7,117 
10 Os Brazier tome t eLOn OS Oo 20,559 21,163 9 , 203 11,960 °11,405 
15 | 12 |Belgium and Lux- 
embourg....... 10,120 13,661 19,022 A154) 7,509 9,222 
DO ALS | AMAICAs ei ee 6,371 9,557 1OF577 TAL 8,844 6,676 ° 
8 8 |Federation of 
Malavasi ca. fh: 16,908 21,878 16,187 10,545 5,642 9,450 
27 | 20 |Trinidad and : 
PODALO es «ates 5,654 9,027 14,575 8,072 6,503 7,270 
13:1 Sal hrance. cons Sh: : 8,755 12,648 13,309 6,509 6,800 54323 
Alot Colombiast...«. 9,197 8,668 | 12,588 4,940 7,648 5,311 
3 SWATA I Aa ee Botee ote tone 3 3 12127 4,050 8,077 11-229 
13 TSS eylonee tens aecehac 11,653 11,182 11,635 6,274 5,361 8,032 
12 | 24 |Switzerland...... 11,941 7,444 10,902 4,431 6,471 6,810 
SH ZG ViiGall Varese ela Sea! d o OU2 6,981 9,048 4,576 4,472 3,918 
14 | 13 |New Zealand.... 10,831 11,603 8,910 5,599 3, Out 4,622 
SOS 22M Ol eae ecascareas ath 4,178 8,275 7,997 3,629 4,368 4,861 
4 | 44 |\Germany........ 498 1,729 7,134 3,758 3,376 4,172 
D2 aie S| Batbad OSer sc fas USTIG 6,387 7,080 2,342 4,738 3,915 
DANE 29 NILOUGUTAS seeiscece g 6,999 6,182 6,986 27893, 4,133 2,654 
oss toni GoldsCoastey sa. 6,493 9,751 6,709 4,317 DRoo2 3,346 
33 | 30.|Netherlands..... 3,530 5,831 6,688 3,659 3,029 2,863 
5 TA Cubaeee een cece O08: ai 22,606 6,562 3,450 Slik? 1,944 
32 | 31 |Czechoslovakia.. . 3,645 4,809 6,401 4,258 2,143 37123 
23 | 19 |British East 
A PACA ius ae ee 7,683 9,543 6,094 1,684 4,410 5,920 
16°) 23° |Guatemala Ams... 9,488 8,209 5,743 De2oS 3,490 2,472 
Bol 532% | Tapan echt eas 350 3,144 5,551 1,831 3,720 4,988 


Grand Totals, Imports|2,573,944 |2,636,945 |2,761,207 ||1,409,377 {1,351,831 | 1,453,051 


1 Newfoundland excluded in all years. 2 Includes Pakistan in 1947. 3 Not separately 
distinguished before 1949. 4 Lower than 50th. 
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Canadian Balance of International Payments 


International financial dislocations and foreign exchange problems 
have been a characteristic of recent years and have been world-wide in their 
extent and influence. International movements of commodities have been 
out of balance because of shortages and dislocations caused by the War, 
and because of the inability of nations deficient in exchange reserves to pay 
for imports. Thus the ability of many of Canada’s customers overseas to 
pay for Canadian exports has been impaired by their post-war financial 
position. Normally Canada exports much more to these countries than she 
purchases and relies on the receipts of exchange to settle deficits in the United 
States. The impaired position of the overseas countries led to the need for 
special financial assistance from Canada to maintain trade in the early post- 
war period. Canada’s ability to provide this assistance was directly affected 
by the size of her reserves of gold and United States dollars as Canada has 
customarily had a deficit from trade and other transactions with the United 
States. 


In the early post-war years, Canadian demands for United States goods 
rose very rapidly and exports to the United States were limited by the range 
and quantity of commodities available for export to that country. More 
recently, however, with the falling off in exports to overseas countries, a 
sharp gain in exports to the United States served to reduce rapidly the current 
deficit with that country. At the same time some reduction has taken place 
in the volume of Canadian imports from the United States following the 


Luxury goods have been 
imported in_ increasing 
quantities from the United 
Kingdom since the end of 
the War. Imports of fine 
china tableware and fig- 
urines, such as this dis- 
play ina Montreal store, 
were valued at about 
$10,700,000 in 1950. 


original introduction of import restrictions, and affected also by increasing 
supplies of goods elsewhere and some satisfaction of accumulated demands. 


Changes from year to year in Canada’s international accounts have been 
very wide. Fluctuations in the size of the current account surplus with all 
countries have had a direct bearing on the over-all position when observed along 
with related capital movements like post-war loans to other governments. 


The early post-war years 1946 and 1947 had certain features in common. 
In both years bilateral disequilibrium was very wide with so much of the ex- 
ports to overseas countries being financed out of loans and contributions, 
combined with the large Canadian import balance and current deficit with the 
United States which were related to the heavy exports overseas and widespread 
Canadian prosperity. Thus while there was a large current balance in 1946 
there was a loss of reserves as a large part of Canada’s exports did not yield 
foreign exchange, being financed by loans and contributions. Net drawings 
on these were $750,000,000 and $563,000,000, respectively, in the two years. 


The current account surplus with all countries was sharply reduced in 
1947 by the great increase in the current deficit with the United States which 
almost doubled within the year as Canadian imports continued to expand. 
As there continued to be substantial drawings on the post-war loans, a large 
part of Canada’s liquid reserves were used to meet the heavy deficit in that 
year with the United States which reached an all-time peak. Another devel- 
opment contributing to part of the loss of $743,000,000 in official reserves in 
1947 was the outflow of capital in connection with the redemption of Canadian 
securities abroad and the Canadian contribution to the International Mone- 
tary Fund. As a result of this rapid loss of reserves there was introduced in 
November, 1947, an emergency exchange conservation program. This took 
the form chiefly of prohibitions and restrictions on imports, and restrictions 
on other expenditures of United States dollars, together with some encourage- 
ment of the development of Canadian sources of United States dollars. 


Great improvement occurred in Canada’s position in 1948 due to a rapid 
decline in the current deficit with the United States to $393,000,000 from 


$1,135,000,000 in 1947 and to a sharp curtailment in exports to overseas 


countries financed by loans from the Canadian Government. Net drawings 
for this purpose were $126,000,000. The current account surplus rose to 
$452,000,000 influenced by the larger current receipts with heavy United 
States demands and the stimulus to exports from the removal of embargoes 
and controls on exports to the United States, combined with the restrictions 
on imports from the United States, Requirements of funds for other capital 
purposes were less in contrast to the heavy outflows in 1947 and, furthermore, 
adding to the reserves in 1948 was a new bond issue of the Canadian Govern- 
ment of $150,000,000 sold in the United States. There was consequently a 
rapid rise-in Canada’s official reserves to $496,000,000 in 1948. 

The improvement in reserves which continued in 1949 was on a reduced 
scale as the current account surplus in that year was less than half the size 
of the surplus in 1948 and there were also outward movements of capital in 
contrast to net inflows in 1948. The decline in the current account surplus 
with all countries to $180,000,000 was chiefly due to the fact that the 
current deficit with the United States again expanded rapidly, rising to 
$594,000,000 from $393,000,000 in 1948. This resulted from a rise in the 
value of all imports caused by price increases and some relaxation jn import 
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restrictions. While the value of exports to the United States remained 
-comparatively high for the year as a whole, demand in the earlier part of the 
year was weakened by the business recession in the United States. At the 
same time*there was an appreciable decline in the surplus on travel account 
with that country due to the rise in expenditures of Canadian travellers in 
the United States, and a rise in the deficit on income account with much 
as heavier dividends being paid by Canadian companies. Other current Cana- 
dian payments to the United States were also heavier. Favourable trends 
occurred in the value of gold production and in net payments on freight and 
shipping account, but these had minor results compared with the above 
adverse trends. | 
During the later months of 1949 and continuing into 1950 commodity 
trade with both overseas countries and the United States came closer to 
balance. The change followed the general devaluation of currencies which 
took place in September, 1949, and was also influenced by increased restrictions 
on expenditures in Canada introduced by the United Kingdom and other 
overseas countries and by revival in United States demand. There was a 
contraction in the export balance and current surplus with the United Kingdom 
and other overseas countries at the same time as a decline occurred in the 
import balance and current deficit with the United States. This change in the 
balances with overseas countries was a combination of reduced exports and 
increased imports, mainly occurring in trade with the United Kingdom but 
in evidence in trade with the rest of the Sterling Area and with other foreign 
countries ‘as well. With the United States the principal alteration was the 
growth in exports which sharply reduced the import balance with that country 


a 
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as the value of imports did not change greatly. However, this growth in 
exports to the United States was about the same size as the total decline in 
exports to overseas countries and, since the value of imports from all countries 
increased somewhat more than the rise in exports, there was a slight deficit on 
total commodity account in the first seven months of 1950. 


Other changes contributing to the disappearance of the current account 
surplus in 1950 were further contractions in net receipts on travel account 
and on freight and shipping account and increased payments of dividends 
by Canadian companies to parent companies and other shareholders abroad. 
In spite of this, there was a sharp increase in the level of official reserves. The 
official holdings of gold and U.S. dollars by the end of September had risen 
to $1,789,600,000 from $1,117,100,000 at the end of December, 1949. Capital 
inflow reached an unprecedented level in the late summer months. In the 
month of September alone, when the movement had reached its peak before 
the adoption by Canada of a floating exchange rate, net sales of Government 
of Canada bonds to the United States amounted to $121,500,000, an amount 
larger than even the annual sales in earlier periods of heavy capital inflow. 
Other forms of capital inflow were also large including a maintenance of 
substantial inflows for direct investment. At the same time, redemptions of 
Canadian: securities held outside of Canada were comparatively small, apart 
from some issues refinanced in the United States. 


Tourist Trade 


The trade which Canada has from visits by United States tourists and 
other travellers is an important source of prosperity and of foreign exchange. 
In recent years this trade has been at exceptionally high levels but some 
tendency for the volume to level off has appeared in 1949 and 1950. 
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Expenditures of non-resident travellers in Canada during the first half 
of 1950 were lower than in the first half of 1949. The drop was not large, 
being less than 10 p.c., but it contrasted with an unbroken advance during 
each of the preceding seven years from a wartime low in 1942 to a figure 
three and a half times as large in 1949. During this period the gain from year 
to year reached a peak in 1946 with the end of wartime restrictions on travel. 
Succeeding years brought greater expenditures but at a reduced rate of gain, 
until in 1949 the total was only 2 p.c. more than in 1948. Although total 
travel expenditures in 1949 were larger than in 1948, expenditures of travellers 
from the United States commenced to fall in the second half of 1949. This 
was due largely to lower volume of non-automobile traffic throughout the 
six-month period, coupled with shorter visits during October, November 
and December. Shorter visits by motorists throughout the year also had an 
important effect upon receipts. 


An analysis of traffic from the United States during the first half of 1950 
shows that more motorists entered Canada on customs permits than ever 
before, in particular motorists destined for the Maritime Provinces. But the 
increase in volume during the first six months was only 19,000 vehicles as 
against a gain of 69,000 in the same period of 1949. Moreover, these motorists 
stayed for shorter visits than those who came the year before and their 
expenditures were thus slightly less. Fewer and shorter visits by train 
passengers during the first half year produced expenditures 23 p.c. lower 
than in the same period of 1949. The drop in expenditures of train-travelling 
visitors is merely an extension of the trend that has been apparent for the 
past five years. Train traffic reached a peak in 1944 as a result of restricted 
automobile traffic during the War, and has since diminished year by year. 


The balance of payments on travel account reached an all-time high of 
$145,000,000 in 1948, largely as a result of official restrictions on the expendi- 
tures of Canadians in United States currency introduced in November, 1947. 
Those restrictions were relaxed in January, 1949, and consequently during the 
following year expenditures by Canadians were heavier while receipts from 
United States travellers remained about the same. Thus the balance between 
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credits and debits was cut during 1949 to $94,000,000. In 1950 the balance 
was further reduced by the combined effect of smaller credits and larger 
debits. During the first six months Canadian travel expenditures rose by 
more than 10 p.c. in the United States and by more than 20 p.c. in overseas 
countries, while receipts declined. 


During 1950 expenditures of Canadian travellers outside of Canada 
approximated an unprecedented 81 p.c. of expenditures of non-resident travel- 
lers in Canada. Thus eighty-one cents of every dollar brought into Canada 
by foreign travellers was taken out of the country by Canadian travellers. 
Never before during the 24 years for which figures are available have debits 
on travel account been so large in proportion to credits. The corresponding 
ratio for the pre-war period of 14 years ended in 1939 was 54 p.c. and for the 
war years was 40 p.c. An important item in expenditures of Canadian trav- 
ellers in other countries in 1949 and 1950 was the purchase of commodities. 
imported under the $100 customs exemption. Purchases in the United 
States alone under this exemption during the first half of 1949 amounted to 
13 p.c. of total expenditures in that country and increased during the first 
half of 1950 to 14 p.c. 


Overseas travel in the first half of 1950 resulted in a decrease in the 
number of visitors to Canada and an increase in the number of Canadians 
who visited foreign countries. Consequently expenditures showed a fore 
debit balance than in the corresponding period of 1949. 


The Alaska Highway, built by the United States in 1942 as a military project through the 
virgin territory of northern British Columbia, Yukon and Alaska, was turned over to the 
Canadian authorities in 1946 and later opened for civilian traffic. It is now becoming 
a popular tourist route. 
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The balance of payments on travel account between Canada and all 


countries 

Year Credits Debits Net 

(Millions of Dollars) 
OAD eee 105 43 +62 
LOA Set es 111 21 +90 
1S aaa Rete 82 27 +55 
LOAS sca as 89 Si +52 
LOA eae: 120 60 +60 


for the years 1940-49 is given in the following statement. 


Year Credits Debtts Net 

(Millions of Dollars) 
TOADS Rae hae 166 83 + 83 
1946 Sie ts 222 136 + 86 
LOATe eae, 251 167 + 84 
1QAS Es ee 280 1:35 +145 
1949) 3% ‘ 286 192 + 94 


An analysis of expenditures of travellers between Canada and the United 
States, classified by means of travel, illustrates the rapid growth that occurred 
in travel between these countries from 1944 to 1949, 


Means of Travel 


EXPENDITURES IN CANADA OF 

TRAVELLERS FROM U.S.— 
AU COING Biles ise eehee oan yase aise hg 
Ryd Be naan ale Ceara Pas 
OAD ak elect ee Re ots ee 


Anretal eee ten EES Ae ri 


Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.) 
EPOTAT Star eat eee teen 


EXPENDITURES IN U.S. oF 
TRAVELLERS FROM CANADA— 
Automobile. oie. go's 3 Cae ae anes ae 
RAL ae eet in une rea RSMAS Uae nee oe 
BOA tii (Sesh Cowles ese Na. 


SAEGU OH DUSs ene cuarseuseee ate PA SNe ate 


IRGHAT te tere cea ates SS aS SE aRrE eee NIN 


Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).. 


MODALS Suey sets ess 


eee eee ew eee 
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1944 


n 
On ANwon 


1945 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


1946 


1947 


1948 


56-9 98:0 418-4 139-4 
6453564). 56:08 55-9 
13 OPTS 8 92 ie SO 
1250 1568 16.92 2008 
Ce te eateries Ce ne ORE 
YONG: S133" Sead eS 12389 
163-3). 216215 244° 1: 267-4 
TOU EY BR Gs hat 
390-42 340-6 52-2 33.59 
1-8 8-2 4-1 3-1 
1720. 898 +5). 2 BAGO 2; O55 
4-1 Bee 9-0 73 
{iO Side 1 0eSe 1163 
80-9 129-9 152-3". 413-2 
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Finance 
* Public Finance 


‘Ohis section presents public finance statistics for all 
_ levels of government in Canada—federal, provincial and municipal. It should 
be noted that, under the first heading, the revenue and expenditure tables 
exclude inter-governmental transfers, subsidies, and payments from the 
Federal Government to the provinces under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation 
Agreement Act. In addition, the revenues and expenditures are shown on a 
“net” basis, viz., shared-cost contributions of other governments, institutional 
revenue and certain other sales of commodities and services, and interest 
revenue being treated as offsets to corresponding expenditures. Other main 
headings deal in more detail with the salient aspects of federal, provincial 
and municipal finance. 


Combined Statistics for All Governments 


Combined Revenues and Expenditures.—Combined revenues of all 
governments amounted to $3,610,369,000 in 1947, an increase of $99,119,000 
over the previous year, whereas expenditures declined by $261,087,000. It 
is interesting to note that revenues have increased each year since 1944 and 
expenditures have decreased steadily since 1943. The following statement 
is a comparison of the indexes of change in gross national product, and total 
revenues and expenditures, using 1939 as the base year. 


Gross Total 
Year National R Jog ss Ex pendi- 

Product tures 
GIO OAS dca MBB Ue Ae Rhee ee Tae PRN aE eigen 100 100 100 
LOA Are oMad a tetan seein! ain ae mewe he eed ane uke dhanaetee wet 151 196 189 
TOAD RED CR oy aR pe rte Mena cee sake cents MR A ee A SES 188 261 381 
1 eRe SSA Sian Bc) ht ee ND Aes De ORO Sa aa aes RCo ore 202 301 448 
1 ea ech Ae organs car es ePrints Sr ae 213 292 444 
OAS eee reate one eR Lia estonia SISter oe oe Ee ie Dhoni 210 326 435 
LOA GAKs, steve ct ee Re aa ea UNG Sione oLea ahecd Oa An 213 340 252 
1 OA Far ar Lieu recat cher oa Bn ge eae Rare Pe PaO AS Cie i ae 243 349 230 


Before the War, the revenues and expenditures of provincial and muni- 
cipal governments together exceeded those of the Federal Government. In 
1939, federal revenues accounted for only 46 p.c. of the combined total, 
while in 1947 they represented 74 p.c. of the total; federal expenditures 
correspondingly changed from 46 p.c. of the total for 1939 to 62 p.c. of the 
total for 1947. This is accounted for by the fact that the burden of financing 
Canada’s war effort fell upon the Federal Government. At the same time, 
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the aim of the Federal Government was to finance as large a part as possible 
of the cost of carrying on a total war effort out of current revenues. 


The period from 1939 to 1947 also brought about a change in the relative 
weights of various federal revenues. In the year 1939, the greatest single 
source of revenue was the general sales tax ($137,446,000), followed by cus- 
toms duties and other import taxes ($106,819,000), and corporate income 
taxes ($77,920,000). However, in the year-1947 personal income tax was the 
greatest source of revenue ($659,828,000), followed by corporate income taxes 
($591,161,000), general sales tax ($372,329,000), and customs duties and other 
import taxes ($295,737,000). 


Comparative Federal, Provincial and Municipal Revenues, Selected 
Years, 1933-47 


NoTge.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. Inter-governmental 
transfers, subsidies and payments under the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act 
are excluded. SouRCcE: Comparative statistics of Public Finance prepared for the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruction. 


Provincial and Municipal 


Year Federal Total 
Provincial | Municipal | Total 
Fn OR Sa ele | SESE ee al rein ab Nee ES ALA ey ae SS 
Revenues 
Sr ie) a te pe fh ee ee ee aa 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
AOR Se Se sare? ote ee 278,181 133,252 294,068 427,320 705,501 
LOS TAT Oe Cot re etien 460,544 221,397 304,161 525,558 986, 102 
103 Oe ine Rie tees 480,027 236,223 316,964 553,187 0332014 
LOAM ee ieee 1,389,433 301,842 331,206 633,048 2,022,481 
LOA De Sea aie ols ce shade re Da I eS 240,098 330,748 570, 846 2,696,591 
NOAG RSE A cei De S22 Al 4 250,646 340, 690 591, 336 3,113,750 
1944, 2,402 , 447 262,269 351,148 613,417 3,015, 864 
1945. 2,694,116 316,621 353158 669,779 3,363,895 
WOAG ES Rie ee se ee ee 2,738,515 397,258 375,477 WAZA) 375112250 
OA ire eit sc ere ree 2,663,310 5335677 413,382 947,059 3,610,369 
Percentage Distribution 
1933. 39-4 18-9 41-7 60-6 100-0 
1937. 46-7 22:5 30-8 53°3 100-0 
1939. 46-5 22-8 30-7 035 100-0 
1941. 68-7 14-9 16-4 S13 100-0 
1942. 78°8 8-9 123 21-2 100-0 
1943, 81-0 8-1 10-9 19.30, 100-0 
1944, 79-7 8-7 11-6 20:3 100-0 
1945. 80-1 9-4 10-5 19-9 100-0 
1946. 78-0 11-3 10-7 22-0 100-0 
1947, 73-8 14-8 11-4 26-2 100-0 
Index of Change (1939=100) 

LOS Se Cmte ne 57-9 56:4 92-7 fi lanes) 68-2 
LOS foresee loae een tee Se 95-9 93-7 95-9 ~~ 95-0 93-6 
TOS ORR Ect Rate pete 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOE Le Ree Raat os Ae 289-4 127-7 104-5 114-4 195-7 
LOAD mee ee ee he 442-8 101-6 104-3 103-1 260-9 
LOA Gree at aed 525-4 106-1 107-4 106-8 301-3 
1 AN ahs one Sake ae aes 500°5 111-0 110-8 110-9 291-9 
LOA, om oclennee eae 561-2 134-0 111-4 121-1 326-0 
LOA G Ferenc. hot eas Oe 570-5 168-2 118-5 139-7 339-8 
OA eit Het cte oee 554-8 225-9 130-4 171-2 349-4 
Nea a eS A EY Ee NN A all nce 
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Comparative Federal, Provincial and Municipal Expenditures (Capital 
and Current), Selected Years, 1933-47 


NotTEe.—See headnote to preceding table. 


Provincial and Municipal 


Year Federal — OT Total 
Provincial | Municipal | Total 
Expenditures 

$000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
1933.22... Cours. Gomes eae 389,587 218,864 301,770 520,634 910,221 
85 AS 8 Eee ee ahah eee OOS 444 599 359 , 689 296,288 655,977 1,100,576 
NOS Oca ieee cu shiera tages os 571,198 354, 883 304,580 659 , 463 1,230,661 
TOA ee ace irae ieee as 1,718,787 311,260 292,907 603,777 2,322,564 
MOE De easalgperii« Sanshh os eae 4,102,441 293 ,637 295,128 588,765 4,691,206 
1 ROYAES fps Aare Seen ones 4,907,475 300,997 300,579 601,576 5,509,051 
PO AAS Scorers ties ceva eile are 4,803,049 339,531 316,825 656,356 5,459,405 
OY ayaie eee ee ec eer ac 4,652,738 370,875 334,135 705 ,010 5,357,748 
VOB Ge suscanatarernmtrstere ss 2,229,674 476,734 390,658 867 , 392 3,097 ,066 
DOA leewenc store tne: 8 Weer ont 1,762,472 626,064 447 ,443 1,073,507 2,835,979 


Percentage Distribution 


LO SSiere sane abe oe. ae ce 42-8 24-1 33-1 57+2 100-0 
LEGS WIEIS ince Maa Sep OOP 40-4 32-7 26-9 59 +6 100-0 
TELE Hite ag erste aa Oat 46:4 28°8 24-8 53-6 100-0 
MO Aas diets ten acete s sce: ce 74-0 13-4 12-6 26-0 100-0 
OES chtin cae anon loae 87-4 6-3 6:3 12-6 100-0 
1943.. 89-1 5°95 5:4 10-9 100-0 
SUDA AN Nile Cian ee ck ere 88-0 6:2 5:8 12-0 100-0 
TOMS ia ws wise atesecs t's 86-9 6-9 6-2 13-1 100-0 
BOZO cra tore fost Motels ery at's 72-0 15-4 12:6 28:0 100-0 
1947.. 62-1 22°1 15-8 37°9 100-0 


Publicity material for Canada 
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Comparative Federal, Provincial and Municipal Expenditures ( Capital 
and Current), Selected Years, 1933-47—concluded 
ee 

Provincial and Municipal 


Year Federal Total 
Provincial | Municipal | Total 


Index of Change (1939= 100) 


O35. Mia teats ee a 68-2 61-7 99-1 78-9 74-0 
LOD a Sats\ on atte seas ee 77-8 101-4 97-3 99-5 89-4 
1939... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOD Te sree oa ae eres of 300-9 87-7 96-0 91-6 188-7 
HO AD eae RD oe 718-2 82-7 96-9 89-3 381-2 
OAS ms eticaea tome er ok 859+2 84-8 98-7 91-2 447-6 
OA tant aoc sei tate sha eae 840-9 95:7 104-0 9975 443-6 
OE SAG ae Wind aeneeege ae 815-0 104-5 109-7 106-9 435-4 
FOL ee ro ia ees 390-3 134-3 128-3 13125 251-6 
LOD Fee ise Paes 308-6 176-4 146-7 162-8 230-4 


Combined Debt.—The combined total of direct and indirect debt (ex- 
clusive of inter-governmental debt) of all governments in Canada amounted 
to $21,458,000,000 at the close of their fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 
31, 1948. 


Combined Federal, Provincial and Municipal Direct and Indirect Debt, 
1944-48 


NotTe.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. Sd, 


——_—————————————— 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Direct Debt $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Pedetal ick aa vmatiewne ots ten 15,104, 888/18, 089, 359|18 , 048 , 660/17, 631, 616/17, 460, 635 
PLOVINGI OL, ech eee en Cote 1,805,770) 1,804,335} 1,817,524] 1,746,824] 1,820,191 
Ninicipals (x. ess 2m. eace ce oon 980,674 946, 263 936,835 929,308} 1,058,671 
POtalere xe Gun. aie ie oevs 17,891, 332}20, 839, 957/20, 803 ,019|/20, 307, 748|20, 339, 497 


Less Inter-governmental Debt 248 , 686 239,199 229,645 136,318 123,841 
Combined Direct Debt... .| 17,642,646 20,600,758] 20,573,374) 20,171,430] 20,215,656 
Indirect Debt— 


eden Pas fumes: hr ad nears et 737,668 592,810 621,058 603 , 468 654, 803 
PIOVINCIake eke nce e eee 189,180 175,549 220,459 471,599 564,509 
IVI UCL Dalle sate ea hee host ee hgh be 46 , 686 45,865 45,994 46,852 45,728 
Do tals7e. te ya Mean oe a ee 973,534 814,224 887,511] 1,121,919} 1,265,040 
Less Inter-governmental Debt 25,000 22,656 21,710 21,094 22 She 
Combined Indirect Debt.. 948 534 791,568 865,801} 1,100,825) 1,242,663 


Grand Totals, Direct and 
Indirect Debt........... 18,591,180} 21,392,326) 21,439,175] 21,272,255 21,458,319 


—_——————————————————————— 


The year 1948 showed a continued decrease in the direct debt of the 
Federal Government but the provincial and municipal debt recorded an 
upturn. Combined direct debt also increased during 1948 after showing a 
decrease for two years. Inter-governmental debt, however, continued to 
decline, the 1948 figure being less than one-half the 1944 total. 
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Finances of the Federal Government 


Federal Government accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1950, 
showed a surplus of revenues over expenditures amounting to $131,500,000 
compared with a surplus of $595,500,000 for the previous fiscal year. Rev- 
enues declined for the fourth successive year while expenditures, which reached 
their peak in 1943-44, reversed their declining trend. 


One of the most interesting aspects of federal finance to the ordinary 
citizen is the growth in the net debt of Canada. The following table is of 
particular interest since it shows the trend from Confederation down to the 
latest year, 1950. At Confederation the total net debt of Canada was only 
$76,000,000 and represented $21.58 per head of the population. The First 
and Second World Wars caused staggering increases; the net debt which was 
$336,000,000 in 1914 increased to $2,341,000,000 in 1921, or from $42.64 per 
capita to $266.37 per capita. By the end of the Second World War in 1946, 
net debt had reached $13,421,000,000 or $1,090.55 per head of the popula- 
tion. The Budget surpluses of the fiscal years ended in 1947, 1948, 1949 and 
1950 have reduced the net debt to $841.07 per head of the population. 


Finances of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1868-1950 


Pet . eee Net 

Total Capita Total apita | Net Debt at Debt 

Year Revenue Reve- Expenditure Expend-| Bnd of Vear Per 
nuel iturel Capita? 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868.01.. 13,687,928 3-95 14,071 ,689_ 4-06 TEI SASS 21-58 
i Wes7fa Loree es 19,375,037 5-34 19,293,478 ey 77,706,518 21-06 
183 Toe 29,635,298 6-96 33,796,643 7°94 155,395,780 35-93 
SON eis 3835795311 8-07 40,793,208 8-54 257,809,031 49-21 
LOOT ts 5250165333 9-91 57,982,866 10-94 238,480,004 49-99 
PO Tees en 117,884,328 16-87 122,861, 2503 17-58 340 , 042,052 47-18 
1 OD eas 436,292,184 50-99 528,302 ,5133 61-75 2,340,878 ,984 266-37 
LOST roves. 357,720,435 35-04 441 ,568, 413° 43-26 | 2,261,611,937 217-97 
TOS ORR 502,171,354 45-03 553 , 063 , 0983 49-60 } 3,152,559,314 279-80 
194083355. 562,093,459 49 -89 680,793, 7923 60:42 | 3,271,259,647 287-43 
OAD eee 872,169,645 76-63 | 1,249,601 ,446?} 109-80 | 3,648,691 ,449 317-08 
19042 50. 1,488,536, 343 129-36 1,885 ,066,0553| 163-82 4,045 ,221,161 347-11 
OAS oes 2,249,496,177 193-02 | 4,387,124,1183| 376-45 6,182,849,101 523-44 
194400 ea 2,765,017,713 | 234-09 | 5,322,253,5053| 450-58 | 8,740,084, 893 729-86 
1945..... 2,687 ,334,799 | 224-41 5,245,611,9242| 438-05 |11,298, 362,018 932-29 
VOB OE ee: 3,013,185,074 | 248-63 5,136,228,5053| 423-82 |13,421,405,449 |1,090-55 
1 OA epee 3,007 , 876,313 244-40 | 2,634,227,4123) 214-04 |13,047, 756,548 |1,037-02 
OASE ee 2,911, (46, 110%) 228: 24 -|° 2,195) 6267-4532 1 74-54 11253718, 636,893 960-31 
1940 eo De ht i395). O15 215-12 2,175,892 ,3323| 168-90 |11,776,134,152 892 -06 


TOS Ove esa 2,580,140,615 | 190-43 | 2,448,615,6623| 180-72 |11,644,609,199 | 841-07 


1 The basis of calculation is the estimated population figure as at June 1 of the immediately 
preceding year. 2 The basis of calculation is the estimated population figure as at June 1 
of same year. 3 Includes non-active advances to railways and transfers from active to 
non-active assets. 


Revenue from taxation accounted for 90 p.c. of total revenues in 1949-50, 
compared with 88 p.c. in 1948-49. Despite the lower personal income tax 
rates, revenue from income taxes, sustained by the buoyant condition of the 
national economy, decreased by only $25,300,000 over the previous year. 
Non-tax revenues, reversing the upward trend of the past eleven years, were 
$7,300,000 lower than in 1948-49, 
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Demobilization and reconversion expénditures were $43,000,000 miore in 
1949-50 than in the previous year. Increases also occurred of $127,800,000 
in ordinary expenditures, of $12,700,000 in government-owned enterprises, and 
of $4,500,000 in capital expenditures. 


Some of the major items of ordinary expenditures were: interest on the 


public debt, which decreased from $465,000,000 in 1948-49 to $439,800,000 in. 


1949-50; old age pensions, which increased from $67,000,000 to $93,200,000; 
family allowances, which increased from $271,000,000 to $297,500,000; and 
expenditures by the Department of Veterans Affairs, which decreased from 
$183,000,000 to $175,500,000. 


Summary of Total Revenues and Expenditures, Years Ended 


Mar. 31,1946-50 


- Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Revenues 
Customs Import Duties......... 128,876 2372350 293,012 222,975 225,878 
HERCISESDILEIES.. | ess ee ae icc tovtns 186,726 196,044 196,794 204,652 220,565 
IMCOIMGMNAK Cains de ees 932,729! 939 4581] 1,059,848) 1,297,999] 1,272,650 
EXCESS MET OLS ae aX saintissract eae ete 426,696! 442 ,4971 227,031 44,792 —1,788 
Sales’ asin B4 a Cet Ae Bo ag 212,247 298 ,228 383,012 390,174 415,222 
WATE Chanieey 1 Axes nia a oieosenn 41,198 338 wee eee Se 
OPER taxes ait sae me ee, 273.886 313,741 292,378 275,550 190,590 


Totals, Revenues from Taxation|2,202,358 |2,427,661 | 2,452,075] 2,436,142] 2,323,117 


Non-tax revenues: ............. 160, 804 160,870 LTT PEA 212,948 205 ,599 ~ 


Totals, Ordinary Revenues... .|2,363,162 |2,588,531 | 2,629,846] 2,649,090] 2,528,716 
Special receipts and other credits} 650,023 419 , 345 241,900 122,305 51,424 


Totals, Revenues........... 3,013,185 | 3,007,876 2,871,746) 2,771,395) 2,580,140 
Expenditures 

Ordinary expenditures.......... 1,061,902 |1,236,235 | 1,380,002) 1,573,450} 1,701,260 

Capital expenditures............ 4,508 11,200 15,656 18,473 22,924 


War, demobilization and recon- 


version expenditures (special)..}4,002,949 |1,314,798 634,421 425,574 468 , 607 — 


Other special expenditures....... 17,358 31,9262 63,1413 34, 813? 37,9282 
Government-owned enterprises... 1,334 10,682 18,695 39 , 663 52,361 
Othericharees. ecise cen wie he 48,177 29, 386 83,711 83,919 165,536 
Totals, Expenditures........| 5,136,228 | 2,634,227 2,195,626) 2,175,892) 2,448,616 
Deficit or Surplus...........|-2,123,043 | +373,649 | +676,120| +595,503) +131,524 

1 Excludes refundable portion. 2 Includes deficits in certain special accounts of the 
Canadian Wheat Board amounting to $20,562,264 in 1947, $4,454,250 in 1949 and $4,470,531 
in 1950. 3 Includes $31,450,498 for deficits in certain special accounts of the Canadian 


Wheat Board and $13,963,218 for subsidy payments on oats and barley used as feed for live 
stock. 


The 1950-51 Budget.—The first Budget for the fiscal year ending 
Mar. 31, 1951, presented to Parliament on Mar. 28, 1950, proposed only 


minor tax changes. A change made in the corporate income tax dealt with © 


the problem of accumulated surpluses of private companies by allowing 
these companies to elect to pay a tax of 15 p.c. on undistributed earnings. 
The excise tax on toilet soaps was repealed and ice cream, prepared whipping- 
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cream, and drinks made from fresh milk were made exempt from the sales 
tax. Purchases by certain defined classes of institutions caring for orphans, 
the aged, and the incapacitated were also made exempt from the sales tax. 


After taking into account the tax changes proposed, a surplus of 
$20,000,000 was forecast for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1951, with 
revenues being estimated at $2,430,000,000 and expenditures at $2,410,000,000. 


However, because world events in the first five months of the fiscal year 
necessitated large additions to the Government’s expenditures on defence and 
related requirements, further budgetary proposals for the fiscal year 1950-51 
were presented to Parliament on Sept. 7, 1950. Effective Sept. 1, 1950, the 
rate of corporation income tax on the first $10,000 of profits was increased 
from 10 p.c. to 15 p.c. and the rate on profits in excess of $10,000 was increased 
from 33 p.c. to 38 p.c. The excise duty on spirits was increased from $11 to 
$12 per gallon of proof and the excise duty on malt was increased from 16 
cents to 21 cents per lb. The rate of excise tax on all articles previously 
subject to a tax of 10 p.c. was increased to 15 p.c. and a number of items not 
previously subject to the tax, such as household electrical appliances, fire- 
arms, motorcycles, golf clubs and fishing rods, were added to the schedule 
of taxed articles. A tax of 30 p.c. was levied on soft drinks and on candy and 
chewing gum. 


After taking account of the higher level of prices and business activity 
and the proposed tax changes, the revenue for the fiscal year was re-estimated 
at $2,669,000,000. The new expenditure estimate was $2,654,000,000, leaving 
a surplus of $15,000,000 forecast for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1951. 


Borrowings.—During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1950, the Federal 
Government reduced its outstanding net debt by $131,524,953. Total 


Government Hydrogra- 
phic Service vessel 
“Cartier” on charting 
operations off the 
Newfoundland coast. 
Triangulation stations 
erected at precisely 
measured geographic 
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landmarks by which 
hydrographers 
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locate the ship’s posi- 
tion when sounding 
offshore waters. 
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redemption of debt during the year, excluding the recurring issues of treasury 
bills, amounted to $3,136,526,454, of which $2,213,293,471 was financed 
through renewals or conversions, and $433,904,000 was raised by the sale of 
new issues to individuals for cash. Such new issues consisted of $100,000,000 
of 25-year 27 p.c. bonds which were sold in the United States; $288,904,400 
was raised by the sale of a new issue of 2? p.c. Canada Savings Bonds, Series 
[V, for cash. 


Income Tax.—The Income War Tax Act was introduced during the 
War of 1914-18 as part of what was known as war-tax revenue. However, it 
was a war tax in name only, for even before the outbreak of the Second World 
War it had become a permanent and important part of the taxation structure, 
and the chief means of raising ordinary revenue. Effective Jan. 1, 1949, the 
Income War Tax Act was replaced by the Income Tax Act. 


Before the outbreak of war the burden of income tax was shared by 
approximately 250,000 persons; this was expanded to 2,690,000 by 1948. 
In order to secure as much revenue from. taxation as was desirable for the 
prosecution of the Second World War, the income tax base was broadened and 
the rates increased. The lowering of exemptions was, of course, the prime 
influence in expanding the body of Canadian income taxpayers but the higher 
level of employment and of wage scales also had an important effect. Taxes 
on income reached a peak in 1943, but a portion of the tax was refunded after 
the War. Since 1943 there has been a gradual reduction in rates and a 
raising of the minimum exemptions. In 1949 the minimum exemptions were 
raised to the pre-war level of $1,000 for persons taxed as single and $2,000 for 
those taxed as married. Although income-tax rates have been substantially 
reduced since 1943, they remain well above the pre-war rates. 


During the Second World War the business profits occurring in an- 


expanded wartime economy were heavily taxed through the Excess Profits 
Tax Act and increased rates of corporation income tax. ‘Taxes on business 


profits remained at a peak from the latter part of 1942 until 1945, after which 


the rates were reduced. The Excess Profits Tax was terminated for individuals 
on Jan. 1, 1947, and for corporations on Jan. 1, 1948. 


The Income Tax Act levies several different taxes on incomes; collections 
for recent years are given in the following table. 


Collections under the Income Tax Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-50 - 


General Income Tax Non- Tax on Total 
V-catansl iekin tens Coat Resident | Gift Tax uate Income 
Individuals Howe Tax Patics Tax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
A941 20S. | 103,308,249} 131,565,710/13,042,216 226,847 —— 248,143,022 
1942220%.); 295,874,285] 185,835,699]28, 268,775 264,258 — 510,243,017 
LOA Sie te-ue 533,915,059! 347,969, 723/28 ,080, 797 223,093 — 910,188,672 
1944.2 04 809,570,762) 311,378, 714]26,943,193) 1,546,633 — VAS ts foi S03 58 
19456505 763,896,322) 276,403, 849/28 ;599, 137 532,599 — 1,072,758,0681 
1946... 689,506,763} 217,833,540/28,309, 619 770,369 — 03:71:-F 2922 13s 
LOE Sow 691,989,231) 196,819, 253/30, 136,146) 1,538,888]41,972, 700 963,458,245 1 
1OAS =. tate 656,873,403) 351,535,006/35, 889,028] 2,268,845112,596,108 1,059, 848 ,357 1 
1949 as. 760,151,969] 488,549, 610/43, 445,764] 1,632,930] 3,440,514 1,297,999 , 4041 
LOSO sate 619, 263,363} 602,072 ,622/47,474,846) 2,089,821) 1,120,510 1,272,650,1911 


1Jncludes deferred tax. 
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Number of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected Thereon, by 
Income Classes, 1948 


Income Class Taxpayers Total Income Total Tax — 


No. $ $ 

Blow pe OOO? ek eae ree eerie erg 181,610 159,143,000 2,572,000 
Dt OO OR 2 OOO Mie fochs ee soe ace teste 1,014,890 1,570,125,000 83,480,000 
Dr OOO ao OOOR ay sits ies oP Oe tes 1,001,260 2,456,112 ,000 154,374,000 
Orme OOOR nance Se chee a ects cute es 280,670 963,776,000 88,411,000 
AAO OOF 5" OO weictaed More veanc eee san ees 85,310 381,991,000 43,384,000 
SOOO s 21 0 OOOR Sree 5 Sutn eae 93,590 628,256,000 93,661 , 000 
Over SLO! OO OZ serine: ae ea ae ee esas 32,600 601,367,000 181,830,000 
LOtar Scat Cee Sones. 2,689,930 6,760,770,000 647,712,000 


Number of Taxpayers, Total Income and Tax Collected Thereon, by 
Occupational Classes, 1948 


Class Taxpayers Total Income Total Tax 
No. $ $ 

AexiellitAtay POLO UCCLS st. aniste eta ek eae 72,700 213,104,000 20,640,000 
PATGLESSIO IM Al Seeiiac cus ian c atic soe wae 23,300 140,165,000 27,319,000 
HAN OI.AES crc See Sees. e See Recca ee Ghee laatS eBoy 2,356,460 5,421 ,076,000 435,547,000 
ESTING Ii ioe FE Ss. Mae con ee Te RE 21,740 86, 730,000 11,238,000 
PUGTIESS DLO DHICLOLS ys asthe ehcidacmeestiee eons 153,390 627,241,000 94,154,000 
5 SENN GX On Peed eager Soe Si eR Ae a orem At CNS a 56,200 257,571,000 56,743,000 
§ Do S(BW EI Rae ae trie ae Ss Rap CDE are eat oe UR SE AEA 10) 2,833,000 628 ,000 
MOECCASEG cae each nk ee ae ae Mer hea 3,200 10,141,000 1,263,000 
MOaIGhASS Tied Serie athe tees eins Caen Cae 810 1,909,000 180,000 

Otale Gar ee 2,689,930 6,760,770,000 647,712,000 


Provincial Finance 
The following tables show the gross and net revenues and expenditures 


of the different provinces for the years 1946-48. 


Gross General Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments, 
by Provinces, 1946-48 


NotTe.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Gross General Revenues Gross General Expenditures 

Province | 

1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 

$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Prince Edward Island 4,017 5365 5,697 Setar) 5,092 5 ,086 
INOW aro COLA. cis elec 27,645 38,798 40,253 24,331 29,306 35,00 1 
New Brunswick Rae 24,420 33,791 34,026 22,200 DEE PANG 32,176 
Quebec. . Rs Rak VW73:A27 219,269 231,508 146,754 174,817 197,622 
Ontario... oe ee 180,605 255,876 254,901 169,450 DR NM SORE ef 258,059 
? hEanitobam PIS a aaa’ 28,725 41,508 44,107 23) AO 33, 343 39,182 
Saskatchewan....... 45,198 61,907 66,226 40,112 56,287 60,729 
Alberta. . ; 43,167 54,626 TA, 347 33,408 38,581 47,444 
British Coimmabin 65,401 81,672 119,669 54,893 79,343 TUS S327 
WoOtals neers 592,605 792,812 867,734 518,175 655,223 788,996 
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Net General Revenues and Net Combined General and Capital 
Expenditures of Provincial Governments, 1946-48 


eae aes ee 


eee 
Net General Revenues Net General and Capital 
Prawnee Expenditures 
1946 1947 1948 1946. 1947 1948 4 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 ~$’000 $’000 d 
Prince Edward Island Si Sit 4,658 4,730 4,065 6,305 5,915 B 
INO Val OCOtA:~ ayo 21,659 32,389 32,667 24,614 35,316 44,346 ; 
New Brunswick..... 20,055 28,844 28,453 23 547 34,130 42,484 a 
QUEDECR aka oe te 1516372 193,756 203,258 148 ,670 189,875 234,027 <4] 
Ontario caisee se yo 150,732 DVS 2 IVS 220,024 161,752 203 ,539 2507738 j 
Manitoba ssetaiie sy 22,729 34,004 35,902 19,218 27,963 35,897 
Saskatchewan....... 37,370 93: 34-2 56,332 SIROST 52,539 55.3 45 
Albeftainciee ates 36,598 47,510 62,957 32,353 43,989 55,938 
British Columbia... . °57,763 72,004 100,678 ES 85,032 109,550 
Motals tice. 501,789 689,690 745,001 508,878 678,688 834,270 


a 


Analysis of Net General Revenues of Provincial Governments, 


1947 and 1948 
Sanne 


Source 1947 1948 Source 1947 1948 e 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
BE ARCS A atrste © ce nae aaa 294,683 |372,331 || Other revenue......... 4,947 923 
Privileges, Licences and | 

~ Permits— Sub-Lotals.-s:+% 686,615 | 741,857 

Motor-vehicles....... 45,571 | 50,573 || Non-revenue and_ sur- 

OPheEsS oY ae ee 69,427 | 85,797 plus receipts....... 3,075 3,144 
Sales and services....... 17,785 | 20,046 | 
Fines and penalties..... 1,757 2,087 Fotalsitage = ae 689,690 | 745,001 
Other Governments— | 

Dominion-Provincial Summary of Liquor 

Taxation Agreement| 130,469 | 84,272 Control Revenue— 

Dominion subsidies. . . 17,336 | 16,965 Taxes cs. Meee 9,513 10,349 \ 

Municipalities........ 1,450 127 Ber mits: vests, ere, 14, 866 16,132 = 
Government enterprises} 103,190 |107,136 Fines and penalties... 413 381 

PROMS eee as 99,303 | 102,521 
Confiscations....... 6 3 
————— 


Analysis of Net Combined General and Capital Expenditures of 
Provincial Governments, 1947 and 1948 | . 


a 


Function 1947 1948 Function 1947 1948 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 
General government.... 28,182 | 34,280 ||Local government plan- 
Protection of persons and ning and development 988 1,270 
PLOPCLUVe rata shoes 29,323 | 34,929 |IDebt charges.......... 71,290 88,131 
Traasportation and com- Contributions to Muni- 
MUNICACIONS; ..<. es 207,470 |254,650 cipal Governments— 
Health and Social Wel- Shared-revenue..... 1,621 6,659 
are— Subsidies sei as 6,077 Oo, 134 
Pleal¢h. eso wertins!. 78,439 |102,361 |Contributions to gov- 
Social welfare...... 53,620 | 61,596 ernment enterprises. . 5,473 9,934 
Recreational and cultur- Other expenditures...... 2,884 6,452 
AlESeEVICESi en eee oe 3,314 4,888 | ——_ 
FO AuUGAtIONae Acs-ne ee 124,122 |141,730 SubD-lotalsaasse 677,069 | 832,486 
Natural resources and Non-expense and surplus 
primary industries.... 60,002 | 75,121 PAVIMeNtSs cae he eee 1,619 1,784 
Trade and industrial de- | 
velopmentii<.. 5.002). 4,264 4,354 Motals 6c eee. 678,688 | 834,270 


a ee 
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Provincial Government expendifures on the building and maintenance of highways and 
bridges amount to about 25 p.c. of their total expenditures. 


Details of Direct and Indirect Debt of Provincial Governments (less 


Sinking Funds), 1947 and 1948 


Detail 1947 1948 Detail 1947 1948 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Direct Debt— Indirect Debt— 
Bonded debt.........| 1,641,855]1,766,978] Guaranteed bonds.... 424,520} 502,423 
Less sinking funds.. 230,756| 264,059 Less sinking funds.. 3,230 3,463 
Net bonded debt.....} 1,411,099] ',502,919] Net guaranteed bonds 421,290] 498,960 
Treasury Bills (held) -———————|—————|| Guaranteed bank loans 11,328; 16,002 
by)— Other Guarantees— 
Federal Government 101,932| 97,481 Municipal Improve- 
Otherses, Wao e lok 40,457) 39,872 ment Assistance 
| A CEIOATISH2 ss cm sic 4,972 4,723 
Totals, Treasury : Otherwise 34,009} 44,824 
BAS soe eR Pt 142 ,389| 137,353 | 
——_—____|————__| Totals, Other Guaran- 
Savings certificates and CCES Fa eres wines ee 38,981) 49,547 
deposits::.2. Aa. fie 65,688] 67,020 SERRE 
Temporary loans an Totals, Net Indirect 
overdrafts. ee 19,710 7,382 Debt eee 471,599) 564,509 
Bondsrduesn:saccen aon. 1,411 439 SSS SSS 
Bond interest due.... 7,664 958 Grand Totals.....}| 2,218,423) 2,384,700 
Accounts and other 
Daya bless tinseeseseete 79,600} 84,501 
Accrued expenditures. 19,263) 19,619 


Totals, Net Direct) 
Debt............| 1,746,824|1,820,191 
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Direct and Indirect Debt of Provincial Governments (less Sinking 
Funds), 1947 and 1948 


Direct Debt Indirect Debt 

Province S| 

1947 1948 1947 1948 

$000 $000 $000 $000 
PrincesMdward Island 4.4. is.0< cs 12,006 13,674 40 30 
ING Veg COLIN tant ictaia stele ate dtr cteneeen 108,020 118,882 3,921 2,305 
Newa Brunswick, oo cai ee eoeees 111,296 1O7e 453 4,069 8,260 
OmebeG Ae ein So are eae et aes 352,370 385 ,093 275,041 284,053 
@ntawlores watch eee ee ae on 632,066 627,542 179,496 259,226 
Miami tobe. Sects cate mimic. eee 75,774 81,246 Lie Dow 1,040 
Saskatchewalrocras scsate wore sree hers 156,772 151505 675 652 
AGIOS Reale seeaaee RODE Citas eR ES PM ee 138,068 133,827 1,282 2,346 
British- Colum Diagstce-t a. Sos ol 160,452 180 , 969 5,818 6,597 
Totals See en eo 1,746,824 1,820,191 471,599 564,509 


Gross Provincial Bonded Debt, by Currency of Payments, 1946-48 


Payable in— 1946 : 1947 1948 
~ $'000 $'000 $'000 
COS ated ke Vax ob dW A Ae ark on ps tn ER ie Ste mY 7 nee gas teen L 1,030,826 L057. 162 1,210,291 
Teondons(Hng land) oily Cit ceane GI, vo eee 36,912 29,957 29,958 
ieondon.(Eneland)-and Canadad.ie:taves esc. shine 16,214 11,405 8,721 
IN EW OK Onilyiaaaiees ¢otees hoy ect 0 etna ane Oe 21,905 3,000 — 
INeWaWork ands Cattadasc wats cite cas sunlite: Settoreaanone 335,395 318,753 301,787 
London (England), New York and Canada...... 226,237 221,578 ZUG aT 
ORISA Sat ao Sas eae ak NE aa MER CI 4,736 — — 
EL O CANS AGeese acy Sed tan Raval oe teh eta ie 1,672,225 1,641,855 1,766,978 


Total direct and indirect debt of Provincial Governments increased by 
$347,000,000 between 1946 and 1948. Gross bonded debt which amounted to 
$1,767,000,000 in 1948, represented an increase of $95,000,000 over the 
total for 1946. This was the third year in succession that provincial bonded 
debt increased over the previous year’s total. 


Municipal Finance 


Local government in the provinces of Canada was carried on in 1948 by 
4,034 incorporated municipalities, urban and rural, many of which supervised 


special boards, areas, units and districts organized for such limited purposes 


as the provision of utility, health, and other services, or acted jointly through 
such bodies. In most provinces the municipalities raised a substantial part 


of the monies spent on education. They operated under charters or Acts of © 


the Provincial Governments to which, in varying degrees, they are accountable. 


Sparsely settled areas without municipal organization were governed entirely 


by the provinces. 


Bonded Debt and Other Direct Liabilities.—Like other Canadian 
governing bodies the municipalities of the greater part of Canada 
borrowed rather freely during the boom period of 1900-12, and again 
during the 1920’s. In 1924 the gross debenture debt passed the billion- 
dollar mark, and in 1932 it reached a peak of $1,384,792,777. Despite 
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borrowing for relief purposes, it then began to decline slowly as capital 
expenditures were reduced due to the depressed economic conditions and closer 
provincial supervision, and most municipalities continued to meet their debt 
charges. Improved tax collections coupled with deferment of needed capital 
expenditures during the War speeded the decline, which continued until 1945, 
but levelled off in 1946. In 1947 the rate of capital borrowings by municipali- 
ties exceeded debt retirement, and debenture debt increased. The gross 
total rose again in 1948, and indications are that the growth has continued - 
in 1949 and 1950. 


Municipal Assessments and Tax Levies.-—The major source of muni- 
cipal revenue in Canada is direct taxation. Taxation revenue in turn is 
largely derived from levies on the assessed values of real property. Both 
assessed values and tax rates have been increasing steadily since the beginning 
of the Second World War with a resultant growth in tax levies. Buoyant 
economic conditions have resulted in the collection of high percentages of 
current levies in all provinces. 


Municipal Revenue.—Estimated municipal revenue for 1948 was 
$466,500,000, of which $334,300,000 or 72 p.c. was derived from taxes on 
real property, $54,900,000 or 12 p.c. from other taxes, and the remaining 
$77,300,000 or 16 p.c. from other sources, including licences and permits. 
public utility contributions and provincial subsidies. 


Education is the most important item on the list of municipal expenditures. The income 
required for this purpose is derived from local taxation and provincial grants. 


Municipal Expenditure.—Support of local schools again required the 
largest expenditure by municipal governments, totalling $137,300,000 or 
29 p.c. of all expenditure. Other services cost $262,700,000 or 56 p.c. and 
debt charges together with provision for debt repayment $68,900,000 or 
15 p.c. ‘Total expenditures were $468,900,000. The 1939 total expenditure 
of $329,038,000 was divided as follows: 25 p.c. for school support, 48 p.c. 
for other services and 27 p.c. for debt charges and debt retirement. 


Municipal Assessed Valuations, Tax Levies, Collections and 


Receivables, 1941-48, and by Provinces, 1948 


a ; a Jota Ta 
aluations ax eceivable 
Year and on which Tax Collections Peto d and 
Province Taxes were Levies (Current Collections Property 
Levied and Arrears) Acquired 
for Taxes 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
POtals ahOA Eee nek 7,859,415 272,458 237, 6801 104-6? 237,133 
Ota sedis ls ee 7,892,698 275,983 239,110! 105-0} 208, 406. 
Rotals O43 ae es pee 7,906,826 278,697 298,196 107-0 192,777 
otalsatOAA At. nok 7,963,405 281,403 257,188! 109-21 1545757 
Potals 1945. 2 ies ole 8 155,,068 291 , 693 4 oe 134,021 
Rotalss 19462 sia 5,885,093 230,623 235,487 102-1 86,935 
Topales1 94723 ae cet 6.237747, 259,941 255,748 98-4 79,482 
1948 
Prince Edward Island 17 ,626 472 473 100-0 223 
INOWASSCObIae tas oles 220,347 12,708 12-342 97-1 4,002 
New Brunswick...... 280,735 9,141 8,426 92-2 2,881 
Oued EC sisi Seles a ar ah ws a 
Ontarloti-ae suse akon 3,434, 843 149,451 148,964 99-7 18,929 
MVEA IGOIGixes. bchiete sleet 522-597 Lie 4: 26,211 96-5 8,996 
Saskatchewatiec. a. <a). 8735153 3522017 32,268 97-2 18,858 
Albertas. oa. .weos su « 626,649 30,852 30,991 100-5 18,322 
British Columbia..... S28 11'S 28,695 28,118 98-0 9,175 
Totals, 19482... . 6,504,665 291,689 287,793 98-7 81,386 
1 Excludes Quebec cities and towns.. 2 Quebec not included, as information not 
available. 


Direct and Indirect Liabilities of Municipal Governments (less Sinking 
Funds), for Eight Provinces, 1946-48 


1946 1947 1948 
Province aS 
Direct Indirect Direct Indirect Direct Indirect 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
Prince Edward Island...... 2,1741 Age Dralion ie, 2,384! gs 
INOWALSCOUIAg ge Roe ine eee 20,4191 674 22), 24:54 636 26,2211 612 
Newebrunswick.™ iat as% oss 19,091 148 20,387 167 26,852 201 
Girebeews hin foe es See = Ik eit a sa oe 
QHtAniOme cers Oi eke leo 4 60 20,036 | 243,445 17,856 | 295,143 16517 
IVT LODA - orem sie lees te eo Oe 9,059 42,075 8,029 42,972 Cl OW 
Saskatchewan sone aed: 51,724 ane 34,070 ans 31,645 wae 
eA ehta a tise SIA ee ee lp A SOS ee Sisoled Ss: 65,535 aA 
ee British.~Coluinbia ces see 82,078 1p 7 86,786 14,440 95,016 Lon 51 
Total sits: Seo oh iark 479,658 43,714 | 509,006 41,128 | 585,768 41,282 
Grand Totals........ 523,372 | 550,134 627,050 


1 Excludes rural schools. 
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% Exhibition Park, Toronto, where the world’s largest annual exhibition is held. 
: convenience of the visitors—averaging 170,000 a day for two weeks each year— 
this “city within a city” incorporates almost every function of a large municipality, 
from banks and maintenance departments to children’s playgrounds. 


For the 


Municipal Bonded Debt and Sinking Funds, Selected Years 1919-45, 
and by Provinces, 1932, 1946 and 1948 


Gross 
Bonded In- Total 
Year debtedness| Sinking 
of Munici-| Funds 
palities 
$000 $’000 
NOMO Seis 729,715 2 
1 ae a 1,015,950 2 
LOS rae ork: 1,271,390 2 
LOSS Res. Sin tee 1,372,026] 267,709 
MNOS Soe ie WAS. 1,302,201} 269,736 
HOS ON cece ie 1,280,856] 272,010 
TO SO rei 1,244,001 259 , 343 
OA Taras... 1,196,491} 261,459 
1942 ae ict 1,136,897| 258,064 
TO ASHE Pu tns 1,074,777| 254,864 
1K CY. 8 eee 1,006,936) 178,780 
1945. g 965,450) 168,365 


Province 


Gross Bonded Indebtedness 
of Municipalities 


Prince Edward Island 
Nowalsocotiae aascen 
New Brunswick..... 
Quebec sw wreee 
Ontario sere eetteee or 
Manitoba. toler ctor 


Alberta..... Be 5 ns 
British Columbia.... 


Totalsone enya: 


19321 1946 
$’000 $’000 
2,129] 3,069 
31.606] 32.445 
24°753| 241562 
463.614 . 
504.756| 221.501 
92°471| 48.671 
59.238] 29.293 
76.802| 37.334 
129/333] 106,551 
1,384,792| 503,426 


1948 


$’000 


3222 
38,010 
30, 638 


254,248 
50,633 


' 26,256 


47 ,002 


1225249 


572,284 


1 Debt for rural schools in the Maritimes not included. 


available previous to 1934; Alberta showed net debt to 1928. 
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* Banking — 


The Bank of Canada.—The keystone of the Canadian banking struc- 
ture is the Bank of Canada, incorporated in 1934 as a central bank of issue 
and rediscount. Its function is “to regulate credit and currency in the best 
interests of the economic life of the nation, to control and protect the external 
value of the national monetary unit and to mitigate by its influence fluctuations 
in the general level of production, trade, prices and employment, so far as may 
be possible within the scope of monetary action, and generally to promote the 
economic and financial welfare of the Dominion’’. 


The Bank regulates the statutory cash reserves of the chartered banks, 
which are required to maintain not less than 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities 
payable in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits with, and notes of, the 
Bank of Canada. The Bank also acts as the fiscal agent of the Government 
of Canada and may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any 
province. It manages the public debt and has the sole right to issue notes for 
circulation in Canada. The Bank is empowered to buy and sell securities 
on the open market; to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum 
rates at which it will discount; and to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. 


The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors appointed by the Govern- 
ment and composed of a Governor, Deputy Governor and eleven directors, 
the Deputy Minister of Finance being a member of the Board. 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development 
Bank, which commenced operations on Nov. 1, 1944, is a subsidiary of the 
Bank of Canada but operates as a separate entity. Its function is to supple- 
ment the activities of the chartered banks and other lending agencies by 
supplying the medium and long-term capital needs of small enterprises; the 
bank does not engage in the business of deposit banking. The capital stock 
of $25,000,000, now completely paid-up, was subscribed by the Bank of 
Canada. In addition, the Industrial Development Bank may borrow up to 
three times the amount of its paid-up capital stock and reserve fund, by the 
issue of bonds and debentures, thus providing total resources of $100,000,000. 


Under Canada’s 
branch-bank sys- 
tem, the complete 
banking service of — 
a large institution 
is available 
through each 
branch, whether it 
be in a city or in 
a remote pioneer 
settlement. 


ae 


Loans, Investments and Guarantees of the Industrial Development Bank, 
by Provinces and Industries, as at Sept. 30, 1950 


Classification Authorized| _Out- Classification Authorized} _, Out- 
standing standing 
Province $ $ Industrial Enter- $ $ 
Newfoundland ....... nh = prise—concl. 
eee eelslanic. otra cee oe 54,000 43,819] Printing, publishing 
INGVASSCOUIAs . ccs ie vse: 610,986 461,297 and allied indus- 
New Brunswick......} 1,391,500 924 ,652 tries. . é 732,300 454,077 
OWED ECR. eitks ovscp thew eie 12,449,303] 8,616,471] Iron and “steel prod- 
@OinGanlO-a heteasss kes 11,584, 586 8,552,687 ucts (incl. machin- 
WManitobass. .. eters 1,290,250 727,070 ery and equipment)| 4,011,306] 2,256,789 
Saskatchewan........ 11S 158 989 ,993]| Transportation equip- 
PID ehiar ete eee 1,959,500} 1,129,691 MIEN tice TR ee as 1,331,059} 1,010,159 
British Columbia and Non-ferrous metal 
“PELLICOTIES wis eee sees 5,227,300} 3,915,034 products.. is 119,500 35,350 
———___—__]——___—_—__|| Electrical apparatus 
Lotals..0.3653.. 35,704,583/25 , 360,714 and supplies....... 555,000 282 ,500 
i SSS SS Non-metallic mineral 
Industrial Enter- products. . .| 1,984,773] 1,231,094 
prise Products of petroleum 
Foods and beverages.} 5,295,633) 3,724,628 ANVGECOA | setetaeateis ee 940,000 900,661 
Rubber products..... 25 ,000 18,618]) Chemical products...} 2,541,842) 2,150,652 
Leather products..... 567,652 399 ,871|| Miscellaneous manu- 
Textile products facturing industries 875,500 522 ,040 
(except clothing) 3,244,008] 2,419,367|| Refrigeration........ 2,978,108} 2,494,061 
Clothing eee and Generation or distri- 
fur): ahi 817,000 400,909] bution of electricity 95,000 43 ,000 
Wood products. See §,270,202| 3,314,471 
Paper products (incl. Totals ...aeee 35,704, 583)/25,360,714 
DGD) eee eee ons ole, 3205700) 48;,002" 467 


Commercial Banking.—While the aggregate supply of money is 
determined by the central bank, it rests with the chartered banks to provide 
the individual credit requirements of commerce and industry of the public 
generally. There are ten banks chartered under the Bank Act and only 
they, and two long-established savings banks, in addition to the Bank of 
Canada, are legally entitled to call themselves ‘“‘banks’’ or to use the word 
‘banking’ in connection with their business. 


The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists to-day and for a country such as Canada, vast in area 
and with a small population, the plan has proved a good one. ‘There has 
_been no bank failure since 1923 and note holders have experienced no losses 
whatever since 1881. 


The ten commercial banks have over 3,400 offices spread out over the 
country, many located in small villages which would be quite unable to 
support an independent bank. ‘The head offices of the banks neither take nor 
lend money—all the banking business is done by the branches, each branch 
enjoying considerable independence. But the fact that these branches are 
_ linked has a very important bearing on the country-wide economic situation. 


The primary function of the bank is to provide a safe repository for 
savings and surplus funds and to furnish credit for carrying on the business 
of the country. Credit is given in various ways. Direct loans are made, 
the proceeds of which customers use for purchasing raw materials, paying 
wages and other operating expenses or for the purchase of goods for resale. 
Letters of credit are issued to finance the importation of goods. In this way 
the bank exchanges its well-known and acceptable credit for the less-known 
credit of its customers. Apart from the deposit and loan facilities provided, 
the banks render innumerable services to the communities in which they serve. 
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Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1950, 
with Totals for Selected Years from 1930 


Nots.—Annual figures are averages from the respective monthly statements except in the 
case of the numbers of branches which are as at Dec. 31. 


BEA Renee Liabili- | Liabili- | , .. | Total 
Bank and Year Canada| Ags | Share. | to the {and Dis} pie 
and holders | Public | COUBtS | bilities? 
Abroad! 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 

000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 

Bankéotlontreall ae. wcscok alse ele 502 2,191 84 2,103 596 340 

Bank ofc Novas sCOtiass fac c.c. Showhls 354 818 36 779 355 125 

BanksofsOrontOn wives civrmee neue ob ls 203 470 20 448 164 67 

Provincial Bank of Canada....... 135 170 6 164 58 27 

Canadian Bank of Commerce..... 519 15255 60 1,691 577 234 

ROVal Baka act crnsticante Sesto 693 2,452 79 2,369 710 335 

WomIrmionr Bank woe nwse Gace ees 145 471 18 452 191 ca 

Banque Canadienne Nationale.... 237 432 14 418 165 60 
Imperial Bank of Canada......... 210 Sy7i 17 508 205 134 

Barclay's Bank (Canada)........%. 4 37 3 34 7 4 

Totals, as at Oct. 31, 1950..| 3,002 9,323 337 8,966 3,028 1,342 

Totals, 1949.2 eis ee 2,890 8,943 336 8,593 2,766 8,189 

ILOtals. 1948 2h nc Wire ree 2,811 8,324 327 7,981 2,520 7,601 

WE OtAIS 8 1947 Ai cca aks 2,718 7,865 327 7,528 2,298 7,115 

Totalg plO45 Sys eras, ont 2,619 6,743 282 6,439 1,505 6,169 

Totals: 1942. sss Stakes wee 2,642 4,400 281 4,102 1,370 3,834 

‘EOtals; 1939. ose ein prs sevees 2,861 3,592 279 3,298 1,244 3,061 

Totals; £93005. 5h eas 3,598 3,237 305 2,910 2,065 2,517 


Does not include sub-agencies which numbered 665 in 
2 Excluding inter-bank deposits. 


1 As at Dec. 31 of previous year. 
1949, including four outside Canada. 


Cheque Payments.—Business. operations consist of innumerable in- 
dividual transactions, the great majority of which employ money either in 
the form of currency or cheques drawn against bank deposits. It is estimated 
that about 80 p.c. of the commercial transactions are financed by cheques 
which serve as an excellent index of the business trend at any given time. 


The upward trend of cheques cashed, in evidence since the beginning of — 


the War, continued during 1949, the advance being general in the five economic 
areas. A similar trend was shown in the payment of salaries and wages, due 


mainly to an increase in rates, and in the distribution of consumer goods both 


wholesale and retail. In addition, the levels of the physical volume of pro- 
duction and of prices were slightly more than maintained during 1949. 


The amount of cheques cashed in the clearing centres of Canada advanced 
year by year from 1938 to reach a new maximum of $87,600,000,000 in 1949. 
The standing in 1938 was $30,900,000,000, the increase over the period having 
been 183 p.c. 

Cheques cashed in the five largest cities of Canada make up a great 
proportion of the country-wide total. The trend in four of the economic 
areas is dominated by the cheques cashed in these cities, the Maritimes being 
the exception. In 1948 and 1949, the proportions of the five cities to the 
Canadian total were 76 p.c. and 75 p.c., respectively. The share was 
even larger in earlier years, reaching 80 p.c. in 1938. The absolute gap 
in 1949 was greater than in any other year, but the relative position of the 
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Canadian banks 
serve the public 
in many ways. 


An_ exhibit at the 
Canadian Nation- 
al Exhibition ac- 
quaints the public 
with the personal- 
planning _ service 
of the Bank of 
Montreal. 


Drive-in offices for the con- 
venience of motorists 
operated by the Bank of 
Montreal at Vancouver and 


Montreal. 


Smaller towns and 
rural areas are 
provided with ef- 
ficient service in 
modern quarters, 
typified by the 
branch of the 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce at 


Maple, Ont. 


five large centres is not so predominant as in previous years, due to greater 
relative gains in the other centres taken collectively. 


Cheques Cashed at Clearing-House Centres, 1945-49 


SE nanan EE 


Economic 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Area 
ie $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime 
Provinces. ..| 1,553,590,758| 1,604,018,266| 1,750,654,723] 1,970,079,395| 2,317,673,9281 
Quebec....... 19,309,332,983| 20,749,359,813]| 22,919,909,358| 23,689,833,048] 24,732,489,732 
Ontario....... 31,543,361,615| 30,401,955,884| 30,433,876,385| 33,381,605,192| 36,469,080,580 
Prairie Provinces| 11,562,164,231| 11,124,679,682| 12,853,736,283] 14,602,310,298| 16,494,526,390 
British 
Columbia...| 4,416,363,574| 5,367,593,788| 6,539,916,229| 7,043,619,628] 7,540,592,213 


Totals... .|68,384,813,161|69,247,607,433|74,498,092,978| 80,687,447,561|87,554,362,843 ! 


1 Data for St. John’s, Newfoundland, are included from April, 1949. 


* Insurance 


Figures showing the results of insurance business in Canada in 1949 
included the business in the Province of Newfoundland for the first time, 
though this addition had relatively little effect on the totals. 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into 
Canada by companies from the British Isles and the United States about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 companies 
competing for the available business in Canada, as against 51 active companies 
registered under the Acts of Canada and a few provincial companies in 1949. 
Of the 53 active companies so registered, 30 were Canadian, 5 British and 
18 foreign. 


As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public and of the growing wealth of the country, the increase in the 
amount of life insurance in force has been remarkable. The life insurance 
in force in Canada in 1869 was less than $36,000,000 as compared with 
$15,267,000,000 at the end of 1949, the latter figure including $414,000,000 
carried by provincial life companies and $444,000,000 by fraternal benefit 
societies. Thus the total life insurance in force in Canada at the end of 
1949 was $1,126.80 per capita. The premium income from such business 
increased from $97,000,000 in 1920 to $230,000,000 in 1930, and to 
$369,000,000 in 1949, 


Fire Insurance.—As at Dec. 31, 1949, there were 274 fire insurance 
companies registered under the Insurance Acts of Canada and doing business 
in Canada, of which 64 were Canadian, 81 were British, and 129 were foreign 
companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic records were 
collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada— 
11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in 
the number of British and foreign companies, from 59 to 77 p.c. of the total 
number, is a very marked point of difference between fire and life insurance 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


The enormous increase that has taken place throughout the years of 
record in the amount of fire insurance in force is due partly to the growth 
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of the practice of insurance; it is also important as an indication of the 
growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and thus throws 
light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. In 1869, the 
amount was $200,000,000, by 1900 it had increased to nearly $1,000,000,000, 
by 1920 to just under $6,000,000,000, by 1940 to over $10,700,000,000, and 
by 1949 to close to $26,000,000,000; with the business of provincial companies 
and the business of Lloyds in Canada added, the 1949 figure approximated 
$29,000,000,000. 


Casualty Insurance.—Casualty insurance includes: accident (personal 
accident, public liability and employers’ liability); combined accident and 
sickness; aircraft; automobile; boiler (a) boiler, (6) machinery; credit; earth- 
quake; explosion; falling aircraft; forgery; guarantee (fidelity and surety); 
hail; impact by vehicles; inland transportation; live stock; personal property; 
plate glass; real property; sickness; sprinkler leakage; theft; water damage; 
weather; and windstorm. In 1949 there were 267 companies reporting such 
insurance, of which 60 were Canadian, 73 British and 134 foreign. 


Of the classes of business mentioned those accounting for the largest 
and the most rapidly increasing premium income are automobile, personal 
accident and sickness (including combined accident and sickness), and 
personal property for which the premiums written were less than $36,000,000 
in 1941 and over $138,000,000 in 1949. In the same period the premiums 
for all the casualty classes increased from $48,340,334 to $156,628,963. 
Premium income of fraternal benefit societies, provincial companies and 
Lloyds brought the total to $182,987,107. 


The “C. D. Howe”, 
 Government- 
owned Eastern 

Arctic patrol ship, 

which sailed from 

Montreal July 17, 

1950, on her mai- 

den voyage. This 

floating labora- 
tory replaces the 
old ‘‘Nascopie” as 
the supply ship for 
many Arctic posts 
and will carry 
medical officers, 
technicians and 
scientists on her 

“annual inspection 
fours. 
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